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RUSSIANIZE!) OFFICIALISM IN INDIA. 

TITE FI.V IK Ti!E OlXTMEKT. « 

Bv Si It WiuJAM Wepuikhurk, Bart, 

Mv friencl Mr Dadabhai Naoroji has, in the last number 
uf this Review, described the feelings of the educated 
Indian community towards British rule in India. There 
could not be a better authority on this point. For there is 
no man living whom the jieople of India would more gladly 
name to speak on their behalf. And he is certainly no 
unfriendly critic towards ourselves, for he has spent many 
years in England, and has so Idetitilied himself with our 
interests that an English Constituency has chosen him as 
its representative. Uliat then does he say? He most 
cordially and fully acknowledges the great benehts con* 
fenred upon India; placing above alt others the gift of 
Western literature, science, and art, which, through our 
schools and collies, have revived the national life, and 
given to India the hope of resuming her ancient place 
among ihe leaders of dvilizaiion. And then an to pc^iricat 
benefits : “ England has also fredy given to India some 
of her most cherished institutioiil—institutions for which 
England has herself fought Iiard and bled. She has given 
freedom ol speech and freedom of the press—^sccurit)* €>f ■ 
life and property, and law and order. Never m all past ♦ 
history have the nilers of any empire bestowed such 
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blessings and earned a correspond mg reward. This, is 
no half-heaned friend of British rule who writes thus. And 
he endorses the words of the Government of India which 
has declared that to educated Indians “any idea of the 
subversion of the British power is abhorrent, from the con¬ 
sciousness that it must result in the wildest anarchy and 
confusion." India is not strong enough to stand alone, 
and it is for her a choice between England and Russia- 
Educated Indians know this well And they have no 
wish to exchange the rule of England, the freest and most 
enlightened in the world, for that of Russia which i.s one 
of the most barbarous and retrograde. Thio was once 
strikingly expressed to me by an Indian friend of mine. 
Speaking of the Russian advance towards the North West 
frontier, he said to me, " If India is bst, it is we Indians 
who arc the duef losers. You can go to your ships and 
will be safe in your distant homes. We, on the other 
hand, should lose ah. our country, our liberties, and our 
hopes for the regeneration of our race.” 

All this is gospel truth. But would it not be coirunon 
sense to take the bitter with the sweet? to hear what 
.Mr, Naoreji and his friends have to say regarding the 
defects and dangers of our rule as well os its tncriis ? 
Here are wdldnformed and dindid critics, who desire the 
good of India in the first place, but who also desire the 
good of England. Should wc not rejoice if they are 
willing to tell us what they know of the real situation ? 
Are wc such babies that we cannot bear to hear the truth ? 
We are the possessors of a splendid inheritance In the 
distant East, and know little of its real condition. Oar paid 
agents on the spot say that all is well. But others, a^ho claim 
to be equally well-informed, tell a different story* These 
speak of extreme poverty and serious discontent among 
the massea They tdl us that ith of the whole population 
go through life with their hunger unsaltsfied ; that over 
5 mtUions of people died of starvation in the last gre.it 
famine; that, in spite of the excessive poverty, taxation in 
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India is in proportion double what it is in England; that 
ihc fertility of the land is becoming exbatisted; and thm 
year by 3'ear the people find it more diffitntk to live. Now 
what does Mr. Naoroji say on these points ? He tells us 
that all this is true; that though our principles are good* 
our practice is bad ; that the pledges given by Parliament 
and the Crown are sufiidenl, but that they are not fulfilled; 
that the official system of administration in India is such 
that these principles and these pledges are not carried out 
in practice; nor ever can be, so long as the system remains 
the same. Aye, there's the rvib. It is the system that is 
in fault. The intentions of the British people are alt 
that could be wished, and the instructions given to their 
^ official agents are admirable. But the prol^sional interest 
of these official agents U in direct antagonism to the 
reforms they are required to carry oul And no redress 
is possible so long as the only appeal lies to the official 
authors of the grievance. This is the gist of ihe com* 
plaint made, calmly and loyally, by the leaders of public 
opinion in India. Mr. Naorojj puts Uietr rae*. 
and truly when he says* ■' I am not writing this In any 
indignation, nor do I mean to blame any iodivtduni ofiiciaL 
I take it for granted that every official does his duty as 
required of him. It is the system which the British Indian 
Government have adopted and persistently adhered to. that 
is in fault. , . , The Indians have given up all hope from 
the officials. They appeal to the British public; and they 
ask the British public w insist that the pledges and word of 
the British people shall be faithfully carried oul" 

What then is this official sys^m which is thus con¬ 
demned, so dispassionately and yet ^ emphatically, by 
those whose interests arc chiefly afiected } The British 
public may naturally wish to know some of the facts at 
first hand. So with due humility 1 ofler myself as a wit- 
nes, as one who knows the Indian public service by 
experience from the bottom to the top of the ordinao’ 
official ladder; not an unfavourable witness, but one who. 

a i 
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from hercdiuiy association, was inclined to view the pro¬ 
fession in its most favourable tight. My father entered the 
Bombay Civil Service near the be^'nning of the camtuty, 
and ser\'ed in India for 30 years. My eldest bradier fol¬ 
lowed him, in the Bengal Civil Service, and lost bis life in 
the Mutiny of 1857. And when I went out 3 years later 
10 join the Bombay Civil Service, 1 felt very proud to enter 
what 1 believed to be the finest service tn the world. If 
therefore, I now hold sn opinion unfavourable to the 
sj^em, that opinion has been painfully forced upon me by 
personal experience of its working. 1 will briefly give a 
sketch of this experience. 

But before doing so it may be well to indicate the general 
surrounding among which die young Indian Civilian hnds 
himself when he cakes up his duties. As the key to 
successful administration in India, we must in the first 
place bear in mind the fact that in that country there are 
very- few* large towns; that tVths of the population is rural, 
grouped together in village communities; and that it is 
within those v'lllage communities that the best part of the 
administrative work is done. To use the phrase of Dr. 
Max Muller, the political unit or the social cell In India 
has always been, and, in spite of repeated foreign contjuesis, 
[s still the village community." And the late Sir James 
Calrd, in his Famine report, calls the village organijration 
*'the sheet anchor of Indian Statecraft"; and regards the 
" disruption of the mutually helpful bond of village society “ 
as the most fatal misadventure that can befall the people 
in tlieir struggle for life. From Sir Henry* Maine and 
other writers the constitution of these village communities, 
self-contained, and self-governing little republics, is pretty 
generally known. The village is the property of the 
rt^sldent cultivators or " ryots," who form the village Council, 
and are careful that the crops are raised and distributed, 
and the village al&irs administered, according to the anaent 
local usage, which is the fruit of immemorial experience. 
From the crop is paid as a first charge a certain share. 
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under the name of Land Revenue, to the "Slrkar" or 
governmeot of the country. And amaller shares go to 
the vtlbge officers, including the Headman or Patel, and 
the village Aocouniaat; to the village servants, such as 
the watchmen and messengers; and to the hereditary village 
.misans, the carpenter, the blacksmith, the potter, the 
barber, and the rest, who work for the ryots during the 
year, and receive their dues in kind at harvest time. And 
in the ^me way the village organisation carries out the 
other branches of the vilk^e administrationthe settleo 
ment of disputes by arbitration, the detection and preven- 
lion of crime, the trial and punishment of petty offences, 
the repair of the village walls, the temples, and other 
public buildings, the entertainment of strangers and care 
of the poor, the removal of dead animals and other Unitary 
work, the manageotent of the communal forests and pastures, 
the distribution of water from the irrigation tanks:—all 
tltese and other simitar matters have always been managed 
with marvellous precision and skill by the village oMccis, 
the whole body of villagers jealously watching and checking 
any deviation from the ancient custom, which for them is 
the unsvriticn law. 

Under the Native Governments to which we succeeded, 
these villages were grou^a^d together (or administrative 
purposes, perhaps 3 or 4.000 of them being included in a 
Zilloh or District, which was the unit of the central imperial 
udminisiration. having its local headquarters at some notable 
town, like Ahmedabad, Surat, or Poona, The Tehslldar 
or chief officer of the District, was responsible for the 
villages under his control. But under the easy-going 
methods of native rule the village communities were little 
interfered with. And this was what best suited them. In 
order to be happy and prosperous, all that they asked was 
to be protected, from external violence, to be taxed 
moderately and In accordance with custom, and to be let 
alone in the management of their internal af^rs. And 
under the best native rulers not only were these conditions 
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fulfilled, but active steps were taken to improve the genend 
cooditidm td" the District. Thus under the good Emperors, 
ifce the great Akbar, provincial governors were eiipected 
to promote agriculture by works of irrigation and reclama¬ 
tion, to open up communications, and provide generally for 
the welfare and progress of the people. The results of 
tliia policy are exemplified in the noble reservoirs and 
water-works which still remain, a monument of the skill 
and wisdom of our predecessors. This beneficent tradition 
dates bach from the earliest times of which we have record. 
I*or we see from the ancient rock inscriptions that, even 
before the Christian era, King Asoka appointed a Minister 
of Justice and Religion, and mainiained officers to promote 
erlucation, among the women as well as among the youth ; 
he caused wells to be dug siod trees planted along all the 
high toads, while a system of medical aid was established 
throughout the kingdom for man and beasL 
The above was, roughly speaking, the son of system we 
inherited from our predecessors; and in the earlier period 
of our rule the same system was continued. The collector 
with his English assistants represented the "Sirkar" or 
central authority in all departments, and exercised a paternal 
despotism in each District, dealing with the village com- 
muaiiies through their Headmen and Eldem. but inter- 
luring Hide in their internal aflkire. And this pairiaxchal 
method ^ve satisfaction on the whole, the ?ax Hriiannica, 
jmd the improved purity of the administration making up 
lor the defects arising from imperfect knowledge of the 
lan^ and usages of the people. But it was quite 
evident that this was only a transition stage. Fgr it was 
not m the nature of things that such a system should long 
continue under a govenimcni inspired by western officii 

pfusent purely bureaucratic system 
^ to take shape, the change being marked ^ the 
decay of personal mfiuence and authority, and the rise of 
Uic great centrel^ed departments which have now usurped 
pmctjcallj the whole authont>- in the administration; and 
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transformed the old <Ktsy*going personal government into a 
rigid ofiicial despotism of the Russian type. 

As to the methods and spirit of these centralized depart¬ 
ments, J would ask the verdict of the rank and file of 
the Indian Civil Service^thal is, all outside the charmed 
circle of the headquarters cliques; and I think they will 
confirm me when I say that these deijartments have all 
the narrowness of the specialist, and that their working 
Ls secret, impersonal* unsympathetic, and harsh, Each 
caring only for its own interests, feels litile responsi* 
bility for the general welfare of the ryot* who falls crushed 
under their combined oppressions. This is the "system 
regarding which Mr. Naoroji and his friends make so 
earnest a complaint •, a system which by its working 
eliminates from our administration all hs host elements, 
whether European or native; and renders ail redress im- 
posstble because the departments Itave absorbed into tliem- 
selves all the ultimate sources of power, 1 will frankly 
smte that this New’ Russianized Officialism is an abomina* 
lion to me m every wiiy. Where development was wanted 
it has brought revolution and destruction, and reduced the 
noble activities of the Indian Civil Sertr’ice to a dreary 
waste. 

This change in great measure took place under my 
personal observation. 1 will therefore now revert to the 
sketch of my own experiences, which I left at the point of 
my arriviil at Bombay in i860- After passing his pre¬ 
liminary examinadons in the languages and local codes, the 
young Civilian is sent up country to learn bis practical 
duties. Accordingly 6 or 8 months after my arrival, 1 
found myself posted as one of the Asastants to the 
Collector and Magistrate of Dharwar. a rich cotton district 
in the south of the Presidency, about twice the size of 
Gloucestershire, with a lai^ population cofisisiing mainly 
of sturdy and industrious peasant cultivators. Now nothing 
could be pleasanter than the life of an Assistant Collector ' 
and Magistrate in the old times, when he bad considerable 
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mdcpendem authority and responsibility, and when his 
opponunitics of doing good to the people under his charge 
were almost^ unlimited. Much of his time was spent in the 
saddle. Being placed in personal charge of a large division 
o e District, he wassupplied witli a sufficient establishment 

of clerks and attendants, and travelled about in tents ; camp¬ 
ing where he thought best, under a grove of ancient trees, 
by some dear lonning river, or perhaps in the keep of a 
ruined fort: bringing as well as he could justice to the 
peoples doors; redressing local grievances, and settling 
disputes; planning and supervising roads, irrigation tanks, 
rest-houses, dispensaries, and what not, useful to the local 
public. At one time engaged in following up a g^ng of 
dacoits with a posse of policemen ; at another time insjiect- 
mg schools, and establishing new ones ; while he was at all 
times acc^sible to the r>'ot. to inspect crops and decide 
knotty points as to the rent to be paid to Government as 
the universal landlord. Nor was it a case of all work and 
no pby. Abundant sport was tc be had. some of it with its 
spice of danger; while the glorious scenery of the neigh- 
lH»r,ng ghaut,. .1* dtoir prinuavai f<,n=aB and ntigL 
waterfalls, was ail that an artist's heart could desire 
Bn, nven in din* good old dma ,ho„ *3, 
blllnr^ ; not a> noticoable thon, but dostinod oveotunllv 
to nudte thu cup or the District officer imdrinkahle. I ntenn 

!, ^ increasing interference of the 

cwtralorf departments in the adairs of the District and the 

Ilage. ThenameofthesedepannientsisLegion: Revenue 

SaT^Om Police, Ablolri, 

hsli. Opum, Education. Registration. Saniation Vaccina. 

lion, etc, etc., etc. Each of these denanm. 7 c 

formed for itself an Iraperium inTm„“ ■ 
a r!.i.l ..H 7- tapunoi and has framed 

a rigid „d searching code of rules, whid. i, administers 

a hiererthy of executive oBieuds, the written orders 
cm^trng from 4e Head of die Department, who has hi! 
he^quartera hmidrris of miles eif at the se« of Were! 
Inent. and dtimatdy uklng effect threugh the h,!.^ 
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departmenuJ peon, who squats in the village at the Patel's 
house, and represents our administration in its concrete 
form. When the sobordinates of all these difTercnt depart¬ 
ments are tn active work throughout the District, taking 
their orders from their respective chiefs at Bombay, the 
question may well be asked where the Collector's functions 
come In? He nominally represents Government in all 
departments, Bui his authority is the mere shadow or 
phantom of what it used to be r like a beam eaten by while 
ants, externally as before, but inside nothing but dust and 
ashes. 

I have watched this process with my own eyes, and have 
seen the growth of these departments from very small 
. beginnings. J do not say they should not exist. Their 
existence is unavoidable, and they would be exceedingly 
useful if kept in their proper place. They should be 
advisers only. Like fire they are good savants but bad 
masters.—But let us go hack to our District and sec how 
these de[xu-tmems take their rise. By way of illustration I 
will take one of the Collector's most important functions, 
the collection of the land revenue. Originally the Collector, 
through his own local subordinates arranged for the measure¬ 
ment and assessment of the village lands u|xin the basis of 
the old native settlements. As examples of such settle¬ 
ments we have that of Sir Thomas Munro in Canara, of 
Colonel Pouinger in the Dekkhan, and of General John 
Jacob in Sind. These settlements followed local u^ges 
and were different in every District, the Callecior going 
round his District each year and settling at the *' Jamma- 
bandi " what each rj’ot was to pay with doc regard to the 
condition of the crops. This sort of thing suited the 
people, but it did not satisfy the central autlmrity, which 
desired uniformity and greater scientific accuracy. Accord¬ 
ingly a special skilled agency was oiganized under the 
name of the Revenue Survey and Settlement Department, 
to conduct a scientific survey and prepare proper maps and 
registers. This vtas good and useful work, But ihe 
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mischief began when the department undertook to frame a 
system under which the land revenue should be assessed 
and levied throughout the whole Presidency* The fact is 
each District has different conditions. The black cotton 
soil of the Dekkhan has nothing in common with the spice 
gardens in the forests of Canara; and no rules suited to 
the terraced cultivation among the rocks of Ratoagiri could 
possibly be made applicable to the alluvial plains of Sind, 
irrigated by the rise of the Indus:* Each District should 
therefore have been dealt with separately* the local customs 
beitig studied and worked up into some scientific form con¬ 
venient to government and satisfactory to the ryot. The 
failure to consider local requirements, and the attempt to 
stretch all upon the ofbeiaf bed of Procrustes, together ‘ 
with periodical enhancements of the rent, produced sooner 
or later an agrarian crisis in every District dealt with, I 
mj’self witnessed the effects in the four districts which I have 
named above. In the Dekkhan jt was particularly serious. 
Thus in 1875-4 there were no fewer than 4.541 defaulting 
ryots In one division alone of the Poona District Rs 82421 
were due from them as arrears of Und Revenue, and to 
reahre ^is amount roots’ holdings, mostly ancestral land, 
amounting to aoo.ooo acres were attached and sold by 
auction, fetching the miserable price of Rs 15,010. These 
are the official %ure5. A year or two later there was a 
general agrarian rising in this part of the Dekkhan. which 
had to be put down by militar)^ force. Again, cake the 
Fone« Department. Government posset extensive forests 
especially in the Ghaut Districts, and trained forestent are 
m^ed to manage the valuable timber reserves, and create 
others where they are required, ft was therefore necessary 
to foira a Forest Department posses.sing technical know- 
ledge, and the officers of this department would have been 
mwt usefully employed in advising the village and District 
officers as to the management of the Communal forests, 
and m reporting the results to Government, who would see 
that the proper measures were carried out through their 
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executive officers. But instead of this the Forest Depart¬ 
ment has become a great executive machine, with a swarm 
of low paid subordinates, armed with despotic power, far 
awa)' from any control, and quartered in the villages where 
they have unbounded opportunities for plunder and oppres¬ 
sion. Ever)‘OQe knows what is the resutt I remember 
once when I was on tour, as a District Judge in a Ghaut 
Disirici, coming to a miserably poor forest village, and the 
whole population came out to complain that their Iniffhtoes, 
8 o in numlier, had been scued by the forest peons, and put 
into the pound, Rs 30 being required for their release. It 
appeared that the buffaloes had been grafting in the village 
forest, as had been the custom for generations past, but 
Government ha d recently notified this forest as reserve, and 
therefore their buffaloes bad been seized for trespass. It 
will be asked how the Forest Department had noiihed the 
reserve ? By a notice in the English Government Ga2ette 
at the Presidency town, many hundred miles away. N o local 
notice had been given, and not a yard of fencing had been 
put up to mark the forbidden area. What were the poor 
villagers to do ? The same thing might happen to them 
ever)'day of the j'ear. 1 referred them to the Collector, but 
I knew perfectly well that he oouM do nothing for them. 1 
could tell similar tales of the other departments, Abkari, 
Salt, firigation, and so forth; but I have not here space to 
do so. With all these departments at work upon him the 
life of the ryot is like that of a toad under a harrow. 

Now let us sum up, and see what is the gist of the 
complaint against this Russtaiu'aed Offidalisml” My pro* 
position is that the present system of working iltrough 
centralized departments is destroying all the best elements 
in our adminisnation, and developing the worst. Let 
us see how this Is, banning from the very top of the 
official hiemrehy. There is no more potent or valuable 
factor in our Indian administration than the persona) char¬ 
acter and independence of the Viceroy and Governors, 
They are men of high position, with experience in English 
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public life, and almost invariably come out from Eng^Iand 
full of generous impulses, and with a keen desire to do 
justice to all. But too often these sentimems are choked, 
like the good seed in the parable. Fiom his first arrival 
the Governor is surrounded by Secretaries and Meads of 
departments, and he generally finds it only too easy and 
too pleasant to look through the spectacles with which they 
provide him. He is quite unaware of this, and thinks he 
is acting upon his own judgment, but the whole Indbn 
public recognize with sorrow that he is a mere puppet in 
the hands of the clique at headquarters, and that they 
cannot hope for redress from an appeal to the head of the 
CovemtnenL And worse remains behind. For these 
departments have not only usurped the executive power, , 
but have also got hold of the legisJative macbinery, and 
can practically pass any laws they' like to strengthen their 
position. For many years past all important legislation 
has been iniitated and promoted by one or other of these 
departtiienis, Revenue, Forest. Abksiri, Salt, and so forth. 
And anyone who will examine the Indian Statute Book 
will find that the chief business of the Legislative Councils 
has been to enact, re'cnact, and amend, Cotles for these 
several departments, of ever-increasing unpopularity, the 
object in each case being to enhance the powers and 
revenue of the department, to shut up all loopholes for 
escape from its operation, to make penalties more stringent, 
and generally to encroach upon the liberties of the subject 
These difTerem departments seem indeed to vie with och 
other as to which will do most to bring us to ruin, all mcing 
togeiher down a very steep pkee. Where i$ the remedy ? 
The reinetly lies to a certain extent b the reconstitution of the 
Legislative Councils on a popular basis, as contemplated by 
the 1 ndian Councils Amendment Act, which last year received ' 
thc^ Royal Assent. 1 f the \ iceroy and Governors will harden 
their hearts and boldly make use of the elective method 
permitted by that Act, and thus suTround themselves with 
men of expenence and bdependencei men who know the 
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wants and wishes of the people, and who possess the con* 
hdeitce of the [ndian Community, then they may emanci¬ 
pate themselves from their present thraldom, they will 
become tlie masters of the situation, and the plague ma)* 
l>e stayed. A few words must su^ce regarding the next 
class, tlie District Officers, the men who have always borne 
the burden and heat of tlie day. The secret of our fwwer 
in the countrj' is to re-estaWish their independence, and 
personal influence, by bringing them more and more into 
touch with the people, encouraging them to work in sym¬ 
pathetic co-operation with popularly elected Councils for 
the District. Division, and Village. And I would givt- 
them as far as possible a free hand in all the matters in 
which they can secure the support of these Councils. In 
this way each of our Districts would work out its own salva¬ 
tion, and enjoy the contentment of a well governed Native 
State, where the administration is in accordance with the 
wan is and w i shes and usages ofchepeople. Fruit fuldevelop- 
ment would thus take the place of the sterile uniformity 
produced by our centraliring departments. Finally we must 
reconstitute and strengthen the village organization, that 
ancient bulwark against political disorder, and the home 
of the simple domestic and social vlnuesL '' The founda¬ 
tion of Indian Societysaid Sir C Trevelyan before the 
Select Committee of 1^73. “is the village municipality; 
that has been the salvation of India. One foreign con¬ 
queror after another has swept over India, but the village 
municipalities have stuck to the soil like their own Kusa 
grass, which liiey liken it to; it is a kind of grass which 
it is impossible to tear up by the roots, because it grows tn 
bunches, and they say that the village constitution ts like 
that.” Unfortunately what foreign conquerors could not 
do, our great centralized departments are rapidly accom¬ 
plishing. And under British rule these little strongholds 
of ancient local custom and self government find themselves 
undennined and shattered by a machinery which they 
cannot resist, an unseen enemy more powerful and more 
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destractive tlian Mahratia or Pbdari. What we 

have to reali;;e is that, whatever system we follow, ibe 
actual details of administration must be done through native 
agency. What we want now to do is to substitute the best 
kind of native agency for the worst, to restore the village 
management to the decent quiet villagers themselves, instead 
of leaving Jt to a swarm of greedy hirelings, the offapnng of 
ages of despotism, who are attracted into the ranks of these 
departments, not by the scanty pay, but by the power they 
enjoy, and the unlimited opportuniiics for exaction. 

On behalf of his unfortunate fellow countrymen Mr 
Naofoji now makes his appeal. He say-s they have given 
up all hope from the officials. Why is this ? Might they 
not hope for redress at the India Office ? No, because in 
the place of power at the India Office they find the very 
men agabst whom their complaint is made. The Council 
of the Secretary' of State for India is filled with the abJesc 
men fiom among the headquarters cliqms at Simla, 
Madras, and Bombay. And it is not surprising that they 
should confirm at Westminster the decisions which they 
themselves passed while in India. The appeal is therefore 
made to Caesar, to the British people:. And it h well that 
this appeal should be heard, and righteously adjudit^d 
on: or the results will be disastrous for India,^nd for 
England. The path of safety ties, not in mating our ad- 
mtnistmtion a parody of Russian despotism, but in embha 
smng in every poaible way the difference between our 
methods and those of Russia. If we wish the masses of 
India to stand solid with us tn resisting eternal aggression 

folfiir'' 1^'" T"" ^ 3 " honourably 

fulfilling our pledges, by a ready redress of practiced 

^itT.'mces. and by giving to the people a reasonable voice 
in the management of their own a/fairs, 
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OUR INDIAN TRANS-FRONTIER 
EXPEDITIONS: 

THHtR Al>t AXD THRia RRSUi.T. 

By J, D ACOSTA, 

1 . 

NEW 5 f’APiiR articles of st scmt-of!icta) character, published 
during the last few months, have created the impression 
that the recent collision bettveen Russian and Afghan 
soldiers at Somatash, is likely to involve us in war with our 
great northern ally. The Times of August the 35th con¬ 
tains a leading article in which it is said : “ When we Itad 
established the present ruler of Afghdntsuiii upon die 
' throne of Kabul, we undertook the obligation of defending 
him against foreign aggression. That engagement we arc 
bound scrupulously to observe; and should the Russians 
resolve to encroach upon territories which belong to 
Afghunisuin, it will be our duty to repel them," 

Now It is well known that tite nfUhtr estahlishid the 
present Amir on the throne of KShtiK nor undertook etny 
unqualified oblivion of tkfending Mm against forAgn 
agression. In support of this negative statement, it may 
sudicc to remind the reader of the following incidents con¬ 
nected with the present Amir's accession to die throne. 

In the spring of iSSo, when we sent a mission to Abdar 
Rahman, offering to acknowledge him Amir of Kabul on 
condition of hb renouncing sovereignty over Kandahdr and 
Herat, he simply ignored our condition and intimated that, 
as the heir of Dost Mahomed, he claimed sovereignty over 
the entire kingdom that had been ruled by bb grandsire. 
When later, our offer, somewhat modified, was pressed for 
his acceptance, he clearly gave us to understand that he 
neither desired nor needed our sanction to his installation 
on the throne which was his by right. Lastly, when our 
conditions were communicated to him in the stem language 
of an ultimatum, requintig his absolute renunciation of * 
Kandahar and the Kurun valley, our conditions were 
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more ignonecl, and we were left m the unenviable [>osttioti of 
having dictated terms which we were powerless to eafoice. 

Meanwhile our Kandahdr army was defeaied with great 
loss by Ayub Khdn at Maiw'and, and vre saw no prospect 
of our being able to relieve the remnant of that force, unless 
we received immediate assistance from Abdar Rahman, 
The pick of the troops tvc then had at Kdbul, was required 
to march to the relief of our besieged garrison in the South, 
a distance of 516 miles; but the risk of being delayed by 
hosnle clans on the road, made it hopeless for the relieving 
force to reach Kandahar before the place had fallen. 
Already the tribes around Kabul were assuming a threaten¬ 
ing attitude, and our scouts reported that a Jehid, or 
religious war for the extermination of the “infidei," was 
about to be proclaimed. In these dilheutties we negotiated 
with Abdar Rahman, and prevailed on him to use his 
induence in restraining the tribes who were likely to oppose 
our progress; and, at the same time, to detain near his 
person the chiefs of the Ghikii tribes, through whose terri¬ 
tories the remainder of our Kabul army was to return to 
India- This device of temporarily depriving the Ghikdb 
of their leaders, prevented them from carrying out the 
traditional Afghiin policy, of exterminating to the utmost a 
hostile army on the retreat—a policy which was ruthlessly 
executed against us after our first invasion of Afghdnistdn, 
The timely aid thus received from the new Amir, enabled 
us to effect our immediate purpose; but it bad to be paid 
for by a heavy sacrifice of national pride. We bad to 
revoke our imperious ultimatum, to acknowledge Abdar 
Rahmanb sovereignty over Afghiinistdn without limitation 
of territory, to renounce the fine we had imposed on the 
city of Kdbul for its connivance at the murder of our 
Envoy, to jaij ten lakhs of rupees to the new’ Amir as an 
mrtmiaf BrUisk/rkadship, and to refund the value of the 
treasure we had seired in Kiibul during the invasion. We 
had moreover to give up a number of our guns, and to 
leave intact the defensive works with which we had 
strengthened the position of K^bul. 
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To bring these harrowing cemmiscences to mijad, is cer¬ 
tainly not a grateful task; but it becomes a duty, when it is 
sought, through misleading statemems, to deprive us of the 
fruit of dearly bought experienceand to expose us to fresh 
calamiiks which, in the light of that experience, mig^ht 
successfully be averted. 

As regards the alleged obligation of defending the Amiris 
territories, no treaty binding us absolutely to perform that 
service has, as far as it is known, been subscribed by any 
authorised servant of the British Crown t and, tn the 
absence of such an Insirumcnt, we must hold ourselves free 
to act, in each case, as its circumstances render atlvisable. 
In the present Instance, at all events, no obligation of the 
sort can exist, seeing that we have come to no dehnite 
understanding with Russia or with the Amir, as to the 
north-eastern line of the Afghiin frontier, and are, therefore, 
not in a position to contend that such frontier has been 
violated In the Pamirs, 

Under all these circumstances, the scare about a war 
with Russia arising out of the Somdtash incident, must be 
dismissed as groundless; while the motive for having 
raised it in the present conjuncture, may not be difiicutt to 
surmise. 

IL 

Another serious danger, however, is also foreshadowed 
in the newspaper articles referred to above; namely the 
danger of a third Afghiin war, or British Invasion of 
A%iuinistin. This danger, looking at existing circum¬ 
stances;, Is not only real, but seems imminent, A leading 
article in the Times of September the rath refers in the 
following terms to the caust; of our present dispute with the 
Amir;—" The turbulent population of the Zhob valley has 
been pacified by us.—At Chaman we have built a railway 
station on land which the Amir claims as within his territory. 
—We have no aggressive intentions towards him: but he 
takes a different view of the situation." The significance 
of these sentences will more fully appear when they 
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considered in conneciion with the following events which 
brought about the present situntlon. 

Numerous expeditions^ as it ts well known, have keen 
employed during the last sixteen years for the subjugation 
(or " pacification as it is orhcially termed) of the border* 
tribes of Afghiinistnn. and the construction of roads through 
their territories. Among those expeditions^ the following 
were charged specially with the " pacification" of the 
country botivecn Gomul, a Village on our frontier at the 
foot of the SuUmAo mountains^ and our railway from Quetta 
to Chaman: a tract which extends in a south westerly 
direction through the Zhob valley to PIshin, 

In ail expedition was sent to survey the Gomul 

pass which opens into the Zhob valley i but as its mission 
was frustrated by the opposition of the Makhlnd tribe, a 
considerable force was organised the following year, which 
entered the Zhob country' from Balucbisxiin, accompanied 
by the late Sir Robert Sandetnan as Political ofneer. The 
Kidamlis arrested the progress of that force, and it was 
only in 1890, that our agent succeeded, by diplomacy and 
subsidies as well as by military force, in establishing a post 
at Apozi'it, and in obtaining promises from the Maahud 
W'^axtrrs, tiie Shin'ints and the Darvesb Khel of Wruia, that 
they would keep the Gomul pass open, in consideration of 
certain sums of money to be annually paid to them by the 
British Govemmeni. Surveys were then made for a pro¬ 
jected railway through the Gomul pass and the Zhob vaUey 
on to Pishin, to serve as an alternative line to our Boldn 
Railway which has been found unndtable, owing to the 
aottimn floods, by which it ts annually destroyed. 

The chiefs in the Zhob valley, w'ho have been receiving 
subsidies from us, arc said to have maintained a friendly 
demeanour up to the present time; but their tribesmen 
never ceased to manifest their objection to our presence, 
by night-shooting into the Itritisb agent's camp, and by 
cutting off our sepoys wnthtn a few hundred yards of their 
lines. These hostile manifestations latterly became more 
active; a circumstance which we ascribed to the presence 
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of an official of the Amir, We threatened, therefore, to 
send an expedition for subduing the elans, unless the offieial 
was removed; ami the Amir informed us that, in com¬ 
pliance with our request, he had ordered him to retire, 
pending the conference we had projK^sed, and an under- 
staodii^ as to the boundary- of our Empire, 

Now, this suggestion of the Amir for the delimitation of 
our frontier, is most inopportune and embarrassing for the 
British Government, seeing that it has, for many years, 
been striving to advance our frontier into Afghdnistiin. 
and is still struggling for that end. On the other hand, 
our Government contends that the Amir’s kingdom does 
not include the territories of the border-tribes, and that wc 
arc consequently at liberty to conquer and incorporate those 
territories in our Indian Empire, In sup^x>it of this view, 
a new map of Afghdnistdn has been brought out, in which 
the green border defining the limits of tliat country, and the 
red line marking our frontier (as laid down tn all our maps 
until 1S90) have been removed, and nothing has been lutft 
to show w'hene our territory ends and Afghilnistdn iM^ioG. 
Furthermore we have assumed the chaiacter of protector, 
and almost that of Suzerain, over the tribes whom wc sub¬ 
sidise, and from among whom we have induced a number 
of men to engage in our service,* To entertain the Amir’s 
suggestion for a delimitation of the British frontier, would, 
therefore, interfere with our scheme and our pretensionsand 

* Simiiltaiwnmly with the new maif oT A%hini«Uin, a chsptet wu 
publiiheil on thr " Nonh-West Frontier of Indit,'- in which Uu: nutliof, the 
Hon,CoruHi, taie Under Secnsuryfbr India, rigmikiuiUy leuiArked : 
**The attitiKli! uf iHe bordtr-tribes hu, in recent yotn,ltecoine tnoefa inore 
friendly towards England than {Ownrds Afghiniadn . . , they ttre gradually 
being tnuufomied into an iTnegnloi frontier guard of tfau Indian Empire." 
Then, Mr. Canon, osonutig the border-bmeb to have aciuaJly become 
Ilriiisb imitoiy, say's; *' It is the fonrud nurre from the old Indus sailey 
Une across the Middtebdt^ and the nUukHU cnietetl into with its oecupants. 
that have, during the last Jive yeara, UansTmTitcd our frontier 

into tbc aidentlfic ftoatier which I wiU now proceed to ddinealB.*' tn his 
ddination Mr. Cutson tncludet Lundi Kotat, Fdwir Kot;^ the Gronu! 
Fas; and Choman, but the ttrodiict of the trtbesnten shows thal they lake 
a diJlerent riew of the matter. 
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this will probably account for the blustering language and 
tht: threats that were subsequently resorted to. The Timts 
of November the 2nd contains a leading article in which it 
is said;—” We hope that the Amir is wrongfully charged 
with an attempt at evasion, which, if really made, might 
compel the Government to modify the beitevolent and 
friendly altitude it ts desirous of maintaining towards the 
Amir and his tcingdom.—The Government will not be 
lightly turned from its settled policy ; it possesses the means 
of bringing considerable pressure to bear upon its ally in a 
disciplinary way.—The Government can do without the 
strong and independent Afghtinisiiin it strives to maintain : 
but whenever it shall cease to struggle for that end. 
Afghiinisuin as a kingdom will disappear/’ 

HI. 

After a threat so dearly and loudly proclaimed, the 
British Government is not likely to recede from the position 
it has assumed. On the other hand tc is equally impro¬ 
bable that the Amir would agree to territorial concessions, 
when his doing so is certain to destroy his power and 
influence over the tribes r and. as regards the latter, we 
well know that they will not submit to the rule of the 
'* infidel" without a hard struggle. Under these conditions 
war seems imminent, and it behoves us to estimate its pro¬ 
bable issue, Por estimating that issue we have invaluable 
data for our guidance in the histon' of the last fifty-five years; 

within that period, we twice invaded Afgh/mistin in 
circumstances similar to those of our present situation. On 
both occasions the war wa-s unprovoked ; it had been secretly 
schemed by the British Cabinet, and its ot^ect was simply 
to acquire control over the government of .Afghanisutn. 

Of the final results of the tvar commenced in 1838 we 
have a succinct record in the following passages of the 
"Greville Memoirs”:— 

** 1842. Sept, loth.^A few days ago I met Sir Charles 
Metcatfe. the greatest of Indian authorities. He was de¬ 
cidedly opposed to the expedition originally, and said be 
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could never understand ho\v Auckland could have been 
Induced co undertake It Nov. 30th.—In the midst of 
all OUT milliaryr success^ the simple truth Is that Akbar 
Khan and the Afghans have gained their object completely. 
We had placed a puppet king on the throne and held tntli« 
tary possession of the country. They resolved to get rid 
of our king and our troops, and to resume their independ* 
ence ; they massacred all our people, civil and mtlicafy, and 
.afterwards put the king to death. Our recent expedition 
was undertaken merely to get back the prisoners who had 
escaped with their lives from the general slaughter, and, 
having got them, we have, once for all, abandoned the 
country, leaving to the Afghans the utunolestcd possession 
of the liberty tliey harl acquired, and not attemptbg to 
replace upon their necks the yoke they so roughly shook 
off. There is after all no great cause for rejoicing and 
triumph in all this, 1S43, Jan. iCth.—The circumstances 
attending the termination of the war in Afghanistan have 
elicited a deep and general feeling of indignation and 
dJsgusL Elleuborough's ridiculous and bombastic pro¬ 
clamations, and the massacres and havoc perpetrated by 
our armies, are regarded with universal contempt and 
abhorrence.. . - Our greatest tnilitaxy successes have been 
attended with nearly as much discredii, as our most de¬ 
plorable reverses, . . , On the whole it is the most painful 
chapter in our history fur many a long day.'’ 

IV. 

Now, if we turn to the war commenced in tSyS, we find 
that it not only failed in its avowed object, which was the 
acquisition of an advanced frontier* (In other words the 
annexation of a portion of .^fghdoistdo), but that it ended, 
like the previous war, In disaster and humiliation. At its 
conclusion, and with the advice of the distinguished officer 

* At Ibe opCiUA^ oT Pailiiinient in Febnuty, 1S79, Lord Beaconaficld 
Ktki: " We jve now in [ussessUm oT tbc Uutie gt&l Itighwayi whkb ccmoiict 
Argfdnhtin and Imtia. Wc hare aectutd tht object for which the eapediiioi) 
was undertaken, ^t'e have »cu»d (hat fmtuier «hkh will, I hope, render 
out Empire tiwtiinerabtc.'* 
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who brought it to an end, wc reverted, in our policy towards 
Afghjlnistan, to the lines we had originally roHowcd, ever 
since the two territories became conterminous. Writing from 
Kabul on the 29th May, t88o^ Sir Frederick Roberts imid: 

"We have nothing to fear from Afgbiinistio, and the 
best thing to do is to leave it as much as possible to itself. 
Should Russia in future years attempt to conquer AfghAnt- 
stAn or invade India through it, we should liave a better 
cliance of attaching the AfghAns to our interests, if we avoid 
all Interference with them in the meantime'^ 

This obviously sound policy, proclaimed under official 
responsibility by our highest authority on the subjjict, was 
nevertheless discarded suddenly in 1885, while public 
attention was diverted to the troubles in Ireland, and 
mcjisujnes were immediately adopted for once more attempt¬ 
ing the execution of the "forward frontier" or annexation 
scheme of 1876. A slight modification, however, was 
introduced in the plan of campaign ; k was considered 
advisable, before marching our armies into the heart of 
AfghAnlstAn, to invest the eastern and southern i>ortions 
of the country. Numerous expeditions were accordingly 
employed for the subjugation of the border-tribes, and the 
construction of military roads across their country ; but 
these operations completely failed in their object, and our 
frontier has not been advanced a single days march from 
our Indian boundary. 

Disappointing and Inexplicable as this result might appear 
to those who have only taken a distant and panial view of 
the operations. It is simply the cflfoct of causes which have 
long been known to exist. Those who looked for a 
successful issue to our ftoniicr expeditions, founded their 
hope on the superiority of our weapons and discipline, on 
the proximity of our base, and on the wealth of our material 
resources. But experience has conclusively shown that, in 
a barren and mountainous ooimtiy' like AfghAnistAn, ih^ 
advantages are neutralised by the absence of roads, the 
scarcity of fodder and grain, and the fanaticism of the 
inhabitants; whereby the movement of ardller>' and cavalry 
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is seriously impeded, and the transpcrt of ammunition, 
stores and bagfjpige is rendered slow and uncertain \ white 
the proclamation of a Jehtid. or religious war, ts certain to 
gather overwhelming nutnbera of armed men, ready 10 lay 
down their lives in the defence of their faith and their 
traditional independence. The annak of the late 'war 
furnish innumemble instances in support of the above 
statement, a few of which may be cited here, Mr. Howard 
Hensman, referring to Sir Fredericlc Roberts's retreat before 
the tribes led by Mahomed Jan in Deer. iSyp, recorded the 
following remark on the 27th of the same month 

* We may seem strong enough now when w*e have not 
an enemy within twenty miles; but we seemed equally safe 
. three weeks ago, when wc disbelieved in the possibility of 
30,000 Afghitns ever collecting together." 

Sir Donald Stewart, on hfs march from Kandahdr to 
Kabul in April ■ Slio, telegraphed as under: 

'*On the ipth the division under my command en¬ 
countered an armed gathering,—-A body of some three 
thousand fanatic sw'ordsmen |>oured down on our troops .. . 
the fighting lasted an hour, after which the entire body of 
the enemy spread broadcast over the country. The pro^ 
tection of the baggage prevented pursuit by the cavalry.’' 

Mr. Hensman remarks, in bis letter of the i6th of the same 
month, that the baggage train on that occasion was six miles 
long; and he adds, witli reference to the fight at CharisHl 
“ At 9.30 Colonel Johnson betiographed that the enemy 
was reinforced, and that bis troops were debamxl from 
an)'thing but acting on the defence, as their baggage would 
have had to be sacrificed, if an attempt had been made to 
storm the iiills." 

Then. Major Colquhoun, who was attached to the Kuram 
Field Force under Sir Frederick Roberts, records the 
following incidents: 

“ Nour 291b 187S.—Owing to the exhaustion of the 
men and cattle, and ihr impossibility of kt€ping up suppHts 
mtk ihe iro&ps, it was decided not to attack today. 
Deer. 6th.—Only three guns and their ammunition^were 
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brought up the hill; the task was a severe trial. As there 
was no forage on the Kota), the horses and drivets were 
sent down the hill again. latk—The Major General has 
decided to return to Kuram. . . . The baggage of the four 
regiiuents, even on the reduced scale, made a tolerably long 
column, and the Commissariat camels added to the length 
to be protected. 15th*—D, Oj 34 ?* Sick and wounded 
to be transported from Kuram to Kohit under escort of 
the 5th Punjab infantry, Feby. 2nd i$79.—A convoy of 
sick men (including General Cobbe who has sufficiently 
recovered from hU wound) proceeded to India under cscort, 
The detachment was ordered to march vtd the Darwaaa 
pass, as there was some chance that the Mangals might 
otherwise attack the party." 

Turning now to the operations In Southern AfghAnistiln, 
we find the following entries in the diary of ATajor Lc 
Messurier, Brigade Major of the Quetta army: 

“January loih 1879.—The prices we have to i>ay are 
startling; the forage for a horse costs 2 rupees a day. 
The Commissariat has only four days* supplies for Europeans 
and seven for natives; and yet there are only some 8.000 
fighting men at Kandaliilr, out of the I3^ooo which form 
the Quetta army, The mortality among the beasts of 
burden is very great. The want of camel carriage added 
to the fact that at« mhtripped our coitvoyssf 
is forcing itself to the notice of all. Jany. rS,—Marched 
12 miles; the water all along is strongly impregnated with 
nitre, a9th.—Thermometer 25^ Increased mortality 

among the camels Mo more whacco.*’ 

At this time, Sir Donald Stewart, finding it impossible to 
fwd his army, sent back the greater number to India. Mean¬ 
while sickness broke out among the men and the cattle, as 
recorded in further entries of the same diary, as under; 

Feby. 4thH The Commissariat are out of wood. 7 th,__ 

Black froa Ust nighc; mortality among the c. -.|, 

continues, isth, ^The bread we have been having and 
the water combined will account for the sickness am one the 
tn»ps. April 6.h._The stench ftom the dead antaals 
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along the Hue was scarcely bearable. i4th,—Rode baclt 
into Kandahdr and beard of Colonel Ftllowes* death. He 
was as fine a looking man as any in the force, and most 
active. June ^jrd.—The Colonel is laid up, and Rogers, 
Hawskin and Oliver are all down with fever. July i4th.^^— 
Cholera has appeared, ending fatally in 14 cases. 17th.— 
Cholera still busy ai headquarters and the two squadrons. 
«Sth.—A teiegram came in saying that Ntcholetts was 
dead, liaving been seized with cholera at t p.m. and died 
at 6 p.m. 21 St- —Hannel of the tst Punjab Cavalry died 
of cholera. 29th,—Captn. Chisholme of the 59ih was 
buried to-day. AugsL 6tb,—Major Pawis of the 59th was 
buried this evening—cholera. Anderson of the 25th N. L 
burled to-day. Our doctor in the Sappers died last night, 
aliio Corporal Boon R.E, i^rd.—Heard that Stavdy had 
lost four Europeans and two natives out of his flattery, that 
Dr. Blanchard had died at Gatur. and LIcul. Campbell of 
the Baluchis at Chaman. all of cholera." 

These diaries show how powerfully the food and trans¬ 
port dUhculdes. and the absence of practicable roads. Inter¬ 
fered with our military operations in the late war, and how 
cruelly our officers and men were decimated by sickness 
and death, owing to bad food, want of shelter and the 
severit)’ of the climate. They testify, at the same time, to 
the imperative necessity under which the numerical strength 
of a British army in Aightlnistun has to be limited by the 
scarcity of food, and show how its efficiency is further reduced 
by the detachments that have to be employed in guarding 
the baggage and ammunition, in escorting the sick and 
wounded to India, and in foraging for supplies. In any 
future campaign, the railway to Chaman, if not destroyed 
by the tribes, might facilitate the despatch of troops and 
stores from India; but it could not lessen the difficulties 
mentioned above, seeing that those difficulties arose only 
after we had penetrated Into the interior of AfghnnisMn, 
while our railway scarcely goes beyond the border of the 
country. It should also be remembered that our rail road at 
Sibi was destroyed by tribesmen in 1 SBo. as soon as our de¬ 
feat at Maiwand became known. 
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V, 

Thes« oonsiderauDHs preclude any ^gume hope of our 
being able, in a future campaign, to oontend successfully 
with the di6ficulties which caused our failure in the past 
We might as we did before, enter ihc country at the head 
of a victorious army; but our advance would, most probably, 
induce the Amir to retire beyond the Hindu Kush, as Shere 
All did in 1878: in which case we should be left to deal 
With the numberless tribes of ihe countr)', each jealous of 
Its rights and interests and rulfd by its own chiefs, but all 
united by a common faith, a strong love of independence 
and a fanarical hatred of the infidel'* Does experience 
warrant the slightest hope that we should succeed in con- 
dueling with those tribes any treat)- which would secure the 
object of our invasion ?—Supposing a treaty were obtained 
under the pressure of our arms, or purchased with our 
money; could wc reasonably took for its fulfilment?—Have 
not faithlessness towards the “mfidd " greed and treachery 
been repeatedly and advisedly declared by our officers to 
be prominent features in the Afghdn character ?—Have we 
forgotten how Pildsb6 Khan, whose friendship and loyalty 
we so liberally paid for in the last w-ar, fought against us in 
December 1879, when our fonunes vrere on the decline ?— 
How, after being forgiven for that “breach of loyalty.'* and 
continuing to receive his stihstdy. he once more collected his 
men and attacked our troops in April and May r88o when 
our situation again became critiad ?—Have we ai^ for, 
go«en our embarrassing and undignified position, when our 
mapiloquent proclamation of the 38th October 1S70 
(evidently the woric of one deplorably ignorant of Afghnnis- 
tiSn and its people), calling on the tribal chiefs to come and 
consult with the British official, on the future govem- 

nient of their country, was treated with the most marked 
contempt ? 

After Mch experience-^,er rixieen yean, of nnsuc- 
nnd an appalling expenditure of Mood and 
t^e. wha. ean justify- the Gnvcrnntent b once more 
plungtng the nation into a war of conquest, in which the 
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adverse chances would again preponderate, while cv'en 
success would impair our present siimtion ? The con¬ 
tiguity of our territory with that of Russia would afford 
facilities co our powerful rtval, by an armed demonstration 
, on our froniier, or by intrigue with our Indian, subjects and 
feudatories, to disturb, at any time, the tranquillity of our 
Indian Empire. 

If the fear of Russia, which has driven our Government 
to so many unprovoked attacks on the Afghdns, be well 
founded, and we eventually have to encounter a Russian 
advance, should we not be placed at very great dis¬ 
advantage in having to fight a powerful enemy in a dlfZicidt 
CDuncrj.', far from our main resources, and amidst a hostile 
. population thirsting for revenge, and ready to aggravate 
any reverse which may befall us in the contest ? 

As regards Chitral and the surrounding countries, our 
diplomatic and military operations in those regions since 
1886. seem to have been governed by the policy under 
which all our £iv>ntier expeditions of the last sixteen years 
were undertaken, namely. For bringing the territories which 
separate India from Afghdntsun under British control. In 
order to facilitate the long*desired conquest of the latter 
country. Hitherto those oiicrattons have not achieved 
success, and the recent fall of Afxul-uhMulk, whose acces¬ 
sion to the throne of Chltriit received our support and 
councenance, is doubtless regarded by the ficopie of the 
country and the neighbouring States, in the light of a 
British defeat. This circumstance reailses the danger so 
dearly indicated in the following passage of Earl Grey's 
letter published in the Times in hlarch iSS/. ivaming us 
against mixing up ourselves with the politics of the Centra] 
Asian States: “1 am persuaded that the only wise policy, 
for this country to pursue is to keep absolutely aloof from 
all the quarreb of the Afghans and our other neighbours, 
and to avoid all meddling in their affairs, unless, by plunder¬ 
ing our subjects or by other acts, they inflict upon us 
injuries which ought to be promptly punished," 
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NOTES ON RECENT EVENTS m CHIL.^S 
AND CHITRXl. 

In *866 ! was sent by the Run jab Govemment on a lin¬ 
guistic mission to Kashmir and Chilas at the instance of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society and on the motion of the iate 
Sir George Campbell, who hoped to identify Kailis or the 
Indian Olympus with Childs.• Although unable to support 
that conjecture, [ collected matenal which was published in 
Part !. of 0ty " Dardtstan ” and which the Government de¬ 
clared “ as throwing very considera^bte and important light 
on matters heretofore veiled in great obscuHty." That 
some obscurity still exUts, is evident from ie Ti/ti^s 
telegram of to-day (5th December, 1892), in which an item , 
of news from the Tak [Takk] valley is described as coming 
from Oiiirdi, a distant country with which Childs has 
nothing to do. The Takk village is fortified, and through 
the valley is the shortest and easiest road to our British 
district of Kaghiin. It Is alleged that some headmen of 
Takk wished to see Dr. Robertson at Cilgit, who there¬ 
upon sent a raft to bring them, but the raft was fired on and 
Capt. \\ ailacc, who went to its assistattce, was wounded. 
[^Childs is on the Kashmir side of the Indus, and the 
Gilgit tcrrtiorj' is reached by crossing the Indus at Bunji.] 
The incident ts ascribed either to "tAe ir^othtry 0/ the 
men who professed miUingness to come in " or to the mis¬ 
chievousness of -'other persons.” It is probable from this 
suggestion of treachery ,ind the unconscious use of the words 
“to come in," which is the Angio-Indian equivalent for 
‘^surrender," that the headmen of Takk were not wUling to 
make over their Fort to the British or to open the road to 
Gilgit. The Takk incident, therefore, is not a part of the 
so-called **Chitrdi ujufpaiion;* under which heading it 

I *8*'” special duty la iSsg, iigsyjt ^ of tfie 

Him«.N*gjfT HandbewK- of whicii 1 and ediltcat »itl 

ap^ Sht^jr. My taatfiial, some of whkb hi* been publlihfid, baa bewi 
«lkci*d between 1865 and 1SS9 in my jitiiaie capacity a* a stmleni of 

urigaag^ tuid customs.. 
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immediately appears, but is a part of onr usurpation on the 
tribes Inhabiting' the banks of the Indus. In id43, these 
tribes inHicted a severe loss on the Sikh invaders, and 
in my " history of the wars with Kashmir" the part 
taken by the manly defenders of Takk, now reduced from 
151 to some 90 houses, is given in detaik It seems to 
me that as the Gilgit force was uitable to support "the 
ChJtrdl usurpation*’ of our protige, Afcul-ul-Mulk, owing 
to hk being killed by his uncle Sher Afzui, It is to be 
employed to coerce the Indus tribes to open out a road 
which ought never to have been withdrawn from their 
hoI(L About 50 years ago the Takk men were stirred 
into so-called rebellion by Kashmir agents in order to 
justify annexation. It is to be hoped that history* will not 
repeat itself, or that, at any rate, the next 50 years will see 
the Indus tribes as independent and peaceful as they have 
been since 1856, especially in Chillis (before 189a), and as 
mysterious as Mutua ought to have remained till otir un> 
necessary' attack on that counir)' caused practically unknown 
Russia to be looketl upon as the Saviour of Nations " rightly 
struggling to be free*' {see Baron Vrevsky's reply to the 
Huftza deputation). Quern Dens vn/i perdersx pHvs de- 
meniaif and no greater instance of folly can be concei ved, 
than the can.struction of a military' road through countries 
in which the chamois is often pua^Ied for its way. Nor 
was the attention of the Russians drawn to them before 
we made our own encroachments. 

As for the Pamirs, whatever may be the present interpre¬ 
tation of Prince GoitchakofTs Convention, the Russians were 
unwilling to let political consequences or limits accompany 
the erratic uanderings of Kirghiz sheep In search of pastur-^ 
age in that region, Prince GortchakofTs advocacy of a 
Neutral Zone and of the autonomy of certain tribes was 
justified by the facts (which he, however, rather guessed 
than knew) and was worthy alike of that Diplomatist and 
of our acceptance in the interests of India and of peace. 
The incorporation of certain Districts in the domain, or 
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rather the sphere of influence, of Afghanistan, was distaste- 
ful to tribes attached to their hereditary rulers or to repub¬ 
lican institutions and was not too willingly accepted by the 
Amir of Afghanistan, who now expects us to defend the 
white Elephants that we have given him better than we 
did Panjdeh, Some MuMis that had fled from Russian 
tyranny to Afghan territory assured me that " the hnger of 
an Afghan was more oppressive than the whole Russian 
army," Indeed, so far as Central Asia is concerned, Russia, 
with the exception of certain massacresj has hillterto be¬ 
haved, on the whole, as a great clviliiing power,* 

As for Sirdar Nirdm-ul-MuIk. this is his namt and not 
his tiiU^ He is the *' Mihtar or “ Prince " NiiUtni-uI-Mulk, 
and neither an Indian “Sirddr" nor a “ Njzdin," He is also 
the ** Badshah " ofTurikoh, this being the district assigned ' 
to him in his father's lifciime as the heir-apparenL He was 
snubbed by us for offering to relieve that excellent officer. 
Col. Lockhart, when a prisoner in Wakhan! He has written 
to me from Turikoh for ” English phrases and words with 
their Persian equivalents as a pleasure and a requirement,” 
This does nni look like hostility to the British. He spoke 
to me In tS£[6 of his brother Afzsul’s bravery with affection 
and pride, though he has ever maintained his own acknow¬ 
ledged right as the successor of his father ,'\jnan-iiI-Mu)k, 

If he has beat aUenattxl from us or has ever been tempted 
to throw himself into the arms of Russia, It has most 
assuretlly been our fault Besides, just as we have aban¬ 
doned the Shiah Hazaras, our true friends during the late 
Afghan War, to be destroyed by their religious and political 
foe, the Sunni Amir Abdurrahman, so have the Amir Sher 
All and the Tham of Hunza, Safdar AH Khan, rued their 

* In ipite of Rwtbn to ca«jU«le the orthodox Mnhiiuiiicitlaiis- 

of Turkey ojiil ihut to take the )ihux of the iMthh as *' the Prelector of 
Itlim,'* thcjievt of ihc revvlon of the Kordij by x Rtiraian Censor and 
the ifTMt uf piittins itp Crat'i {wnraii in Central A«nn Mosques, hove 
bjand Rtusb's propogonda aoinrig Muhomnudans, whom also the 
accounts of the perEecotioo of the Jews have ^gen 3 Poner tiiat 

begiin its rule in Centnd Asia by rcpiuin|' and constructinj; Mosques, 
licl|ting -Mmque Setwoti JUid even suhsidlriim; an employe to call " the 
ftithful“ 10 last and during the m onth of rtitma fj n 
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trust in Russian Agents. I regret, therefore, to Bud m the 
limey telegram of tU‘Jay that the Nisiam " is acting 
without the support of the British Agent" "who has not 
imerfered,*' wlien he had already ioterfered in favour of 
the usurper Afzul'ul-Mulk. 

As for the connivance of Amir Abdurrahman, my "rough 
history of Dardistan from tSoo to 1S72 "shows that,in one 
sense, Chitrdl k tributary to Badakhshin and as we have 
assigned Badakhshdn to the Amir, he, no doubt, takes an 
interest in Chitrdl aflalrs, I believe, however, that interest 
10 be somewhat platonic, and he knows that his friend 
Jehandiir Shah {the late wrongfully deposed hereditary niter 
of Bailakhshdn) never paid any tribute to Afghanistan. But 
Chttrdl once also paid tribute 10 Dir, with whose able Chief, 
Rahtnat'uI]ah>'Khan, “the Nizdm" is connected by marriage. 
Chitrdl on the other hand lias recewtd a subsidy from 
Kashmir since iS//, but this was as much a tribute from 
Kashmir to Amnn-ubMulk, as a sign of his subjection to 
Kashtahr, for shortly after be made olfers of allegiance to 
Kabul. With all alike it is 

’* The good old rule-, the jilatt, 

Tl»t they ihauld mice *ho huve the power. 

And they should keep who oul" 

It is misleading to speak of their rdailons to neighbour* 
ing States as '* tributary." An‘ the Khyberis tributary 
to us or vt,c to them, because we pay them a tribute to 
let OUT merchants travel through their Pass ? Have we 
never ourselves come, first as suppliants, then as merchants, 
then as guests, then as advisers, then as protectors, and. 
finally, as conquerors ? 

The procedure of Afghanistan, of Chitrdl, of Kashmir, 
and of our own is ver^' much alike and so are the several 
radii of influence of the various factors in " the question." 
V\re have our fringe of independent frontier tribes with 
whom we flirt, or Wiige war. as suits the convenience of the 
moment Afghanistan has a similar fringe of independent 
Ishmaelites round it and even through it, whose hands arc 
against everybody and everybody's hands against them. 
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Cbitn'd is threaccned al! along its line by the tCafirs, who 
even make a pan of Badaklishlti insecure, but are never¬ 
theless our very good friends. Kashmir has its fringe on 
Its extreme border, specially since, in violation of our treaty 
of 1S46, it has attacked countries beyond the fndvs on the 
avj/, tncdudtng the ICunjiltis of H un::a, who resumed their 
raiding—-which had ceased in 1867—during and after 
Col. Lockhart's visit in i 386 . Yet there can be little 
doubt about *' the loyalty'' of those concerned. The 
Amirs of Afghanistan consider themselves ** shields oj 
India!* as I have heard two of them say, and so dtdour 
Ally of Kashmir, who ought never to have been reduced to 
a subordinate feudatorj’ position. WTiai wonder then that 
old Amdn-ul-MuIk of Chitril should also have tried to 
become a buffer heiween Afghanistan on the West, 
Kashmir on the East, India on the South and, latterly, 
Russia in the North, If indeed the whole story of Russian 
intrigue in Chitrdl be at all truer dian a similar maie's i n><t 
which ive discovered in Hunza? It Is the policy of Russia 
to create false alarms and thereby ro Involve us in expendi¬ 
ture, whilst standing by and posing as the future saviour of 
the tribesL Our tendency to compromiBes and subservient 
Commissions of delimitation and to "scuttling" occasion¬ 
ally, is also wdl known and so we are offered in Russian 
papers "an An^o-Russiatt undersfaudtftg on the subject of 
ChitrdU* as if Chitral was not altogether out of the sphere 
of Russia's legitimate influence I It is also amusing 10 
find in the ISFavosH that Russia’s sole desire is “to prevent 
A/gftanhtan from falling Into British hands." We are 
already spending at digit on food etc. for our troops more 
in one year than wctc spent In the 40 years of the so-called 

mismanagement of Kashmir, which I myself steadily exposed, 

but which kept the frontier far more quiet »ban a has licen 
since the revival of the Gilgii Agency. There is every 
prospect now of heavier and continued expenditure, as^fee 
policy of the Foreign Department of the Government of 
India develops On that policy- a veto should at once be put 
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by the Bntbh Parliiunent and public^ if our present Lfherat 
Administration cannot do so without pressore from without. 
We should eonciliaLte Nkam ul-Midk before it h too late. 
He is connected with l-mra Khan of Jand6] and ivith the 
inhueniml MuHah Shahu of Bajaur through his maternal 
under Kokhan Beg, He has also connections m Badakhshan. 
Hun/.a and Dh, as already stated, indeed, we ought lo 
have given him our support front the bqjinning. ) doubt 
whether it would be desirable to subdivide Chitidt as 
stated in to-day^s Ttmes^ letting Sher AHcul keep Chitnil 
prupeCi giving Yasin to “the Ni/Am" and letting Umru 
Khan retain what he has already sensed of Southern Chiirdl 
As for Sher AfjnjK t believe, that he is also *' loya!/^ 

V As for Hun^ I am not at all certain thai the fugitive^ 
Safdar AH Klian, really murdered his father, Al all 
events wlien the deed was committed, I hud that it ^tas 
aiiributed to Muhammad Khan.^ probably not the presk^ni 

* By the moft rcciu Account^ Ghaun KhEiti» the ton of GharAnfAr, hai 
been by his otra lun^ Mulianmuid Khan. MtihimmAd Khon'i 

ti)i3ihcr wna the sbiter of Za^lt Khan, the niJer of She iM^askilleil 

by her fother'in-laiti GhtoanioTfi and thTOwn over m. precipice from her 
bou^i GKazan Khsi% treo^chcrrou^ly kiWtd hh paicitial Abdullah 

Khali, nilcT of Guisil^ who UDsuspectiiigly met him. On nscendmi; the 
Uirone, Ghozan Khan U also eald lo lute potooned hta aitinu full brother, 
BuJkliLBViir auil another {by a diderent S^yad motlier) f^uttairaj Hhah, 
Tfic frairlctdoJ undltiniu g£ FJeiru iind of ihc Khtuth-warpta funiEy qf ‘VTflsin 
have now been somewhat Uirown iato ihe thode by the poiriei^il; of 
.Muhammad Khan. The rather of Ghazaa Khxn, Ghoaonf^i ja inid to 

have died ftom the cfTecu af a Euii of dollies^ iinpregiiaied viih iniaihpn^ 
5 ^rnt to him hy hu d^ughtej, (he foil siucr of Gttazan Khaii| who was 
married to vMir Shdi of liadakhaKatt, in order to acederate her brothet's 
acKfiioa to tlir threme- 'Khc father of Ghozanfar, Sultum, alio |Kkiionefl 
bis tJiwiv father^ This lEate of thing:} very diffcient from die genile rules 
and Iroditioos of whose aged Chieft Zaiir KhaUj has nineteen aon^ 

and who lent his Tehellioioi eldest son, Muhammad Khan (whose inotliu 
W4S a full tiiitr of Gha^an Khan of ffimn) to Rain«ii tn Kashmir lettitofy^ 
where he died. He wa^ married lo a daughter of \m in?iij*maT uncle, and 
Irietl to eell some of his lohicctf mta sLiveiy, agotmt [he trndiliom 

of that peoceTid couniry, in conveijucrvce of which hb lather^ ZaLu Khan, 
capelled him^*^ (See Part referring to the Hwtwf and Ciutomt of Bunn 
and Na^^-r.) Vet tt is this paltiarchal, toynl ind God-feaiing 7A(at Khou, 
whooe letter to me 1 published Lovt yeir, irhom we occosed of kidnapping 
and oggmtvcne}!, to lhal w« might take hh coTnttiy. 

xra' SKKiES. VOL* V. c ' 
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^[ir Miibamnia^d Na^im who has acknowledged the 
su 7 ^nitiity of England (through Kashmir) and of Chino, 
The latter pow’er has always had something to say lo 
Hnnza, and the very title of its Chief " TUam" is of 
Chinese origin. The subsidy that China used to pay for 
ktreping open the commercial road from Badakhshan and 
Wakhan through the Pamirs along Kunjijt (IluriKa) to 
Yarkand, was about per annum, and this strm was 

divided between four States and ensured the immunity 
of the route from raids.* I doubt whether in future 
j^3So a year on Hunaa alone w'il! enable us to keep it 
f|uiet, and I am sure that the lofty superciliousness with 
which Chinese ofFIciats discuss the Pamir question, as 
something that scarcely concerns them, is no evidence of > 
that pertinacious power abandoning claims to a siuierainty 
in those regions which are historically founded, although 
their e^erdse has been more by an appeal to imagination 
of the gloriaus and invincible, if distant, ■' Kbttfii,'' than 
by actual interference. 

Indeed, it is China alone that has a grievance—against 
Russia for the occupation uf the Alichur Pamir—against 
Af^jhanistan for expeHing her troops from Somaiash (of 
subsequent YanofT fame)—and against England for en^ 
croadiing on her ancient feudatory of Hun^ whose services 
in suppressing the Khoja rebellion in 1S47 are commemorated 
in a tablet on one of the gates of Yarkand. 


N'onc^—add a reproduction of iTie photofraphs of the MibtAr md 
BatUhab Nuom-ol-Mulky aitiinjg ia Coundl tus uncla; Bahadur Khan, 
now u ttitiftl, when he leprcKnted Afrul-ul MtUk, On the N'uam'a left tr 
hh fiiiter-unck, ^taimun Slwh, whUat hehttid him Mand vur [ndiau A^ent, 
\V4fiuldr Khan and * Chitrdli nf^w-hoider. ^Vvlr Riian, of CO TT H pooriing 
lank- WeatHTgive :ti« pnrtrah <if the Outiil Ctain ftnet and mntirisn, the 
celcbnted Taighun Shah, one of whose jongs, wUh Its nOtatTon, wa* 
puUUticd in our iwic of the tat of January, Ht is Kated with 

the two datc-playen who ahrays precede the King vf Chitnll when rm 
a tonr. 

* Uf ifns^'jao, Sliigndn reedved 170, SitikoS ^100, VValtlan 
and Hunta in Vtunbts (sUnr blocks of the salue of jCt})- 
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Although the period may be past in which a great 
English Journal could ask. "wlmt is Gilgit?’’ the contra* 
clictory telegrams and newspaper accounts which we receive 
regarding the countries adjoining Gilgit show that the 
Press has still much to learn. Names of places^ as lar 
apart as Edinburgh and London, are put within a day's 
march on foot. Names of men figure on maps as places 
and the relationships of the Chiefs of the region in c^uestion 
are invented or confounded as may suit the politics of the 
moment, if not the opacity of the printer. The injunctions 
of the Decalcgue are applied or nfiisapplied, extended or 
curtaJtcrl. to suit immediate convenience, and a different 
standard of morality is constantly being found for our 
.friends of to-day or our foes of to*morrow. The youth 
Afzul-ul-MuIk was credited with all human virtues and 
with even more than British manliness, as he was supfmsed 
to be friendly to us. He had given his country Into our 
hands in order to receive our support against his elder 
brother, the acknowledged heir of the late Aman^ul-Mulk 
of Chitral, but that elder brother, Nbdm-uI-MuIk, was no 
less friendly to English interests, although he has the 
advantage of being a tnaji of capacity and independence. 
The sudden death of Aman-ubMulk coinddi^ witli the 
presence of our prot%J^ at Chitral, and the first thing that 
the virtuous Afzul-ul-M ulk did, was to invite as many 
brothers as were within reach to a banquet when he 
murdered them. No doubt, as a single-minded potentate, 
he did not wish to be diverted from the task of govern¬ 
ing his country by the performance of social duties to 
the large circle of acquaintances in brothers and their 
families tvhich Providence bestows on a native mler or 
claimant in ChitriU and Vasin. A member of the Khush- 
waqtia dynasty of Vasin, which is a branch of the Chitral 
dynasty, told me when I expressed my astonishment at the 
constant murders in his family : '* A real relative in a high 
family is a person whom God points out to one 10 kill as 
an obstacle in one's tvay, whereas a foster-relative (genenilly 
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of a lower class) ts a true fnend wJio rises and falls with 
ooe*s own fortune ” (it being the custom for a scion of 
a noble house to be given oui to a nurse.) 

The dynasty of Chttriil is said to have been established 
by Baba Ayub, an adventurer of Khorassan. Me adopted 
the already existing name of KaiSr, whence the dynasty 
is called Kaiord, The Emperor Baber refers to the 
country of Katdr in his Memoirs and a siiU more ancient 
origin has been found in identifying Knt6r with ** Kiiolo, 
the King of the Great Vuechf. who, in the beginning of 
the 5th century, conquered Balkh and Gandhara* and 
whose son established the Kingdom of the Little Yttechi, 
at Peshawar.” (See BidduEph’s ^‘Tribes of the Hindoo 
K(x>sh,''page 148.) GeneraJ Cunningham asserts that the' 
King of ChitrdI takes the title of Shah Kator, which has 
been held for nearly 3,000 yeam, and the story of their 
descent from Ale-xander may be traced to the fact dial 
they were the successors of the iRdo-Oreclmt Kings in 
the Kabul valley. Jf Kairir is a corrt.'ption of Kaisar, 
then let it not be ^id chat the remnant of the Kator^ 
exclaimed with the Roman gladiator ; Ave, Katsar- 
i-Hind, moriturt le salutant.** 

Aman'-ul-hfutk, the late ruler of Chitril, was. indeed, a 
terrible mao, who ro extraordinarv courage joined die arts 
of the diplomatist. He succeeded his elder brother, sur- 
named Adam-KHAr or “ man-eater," His younger brother, 
Mir AfRul is said t i have lieen killed by him or to have 
committed a convenient suicide; another brother, Sher 
Afrul, who is now in pos&^ion of Cbitnil. was long a 
lugiiivc in Badykhshan whence he has just returned with 
a few Afghans (such as any pretender can ever collect) and 
a hundred of the Oiitrdli slaves that used to be given in 
tribute to the Mir of Badakhshan. which itself never paid 
a tribiiic to Kalm! before the laic iaher Ali of Afghanistan 
installed Mahmud Shah, who expelled his predecessor 
Jehandar Shah. lEie friend of Abdur-Rail man, the present 
Amir of AfglianUian. .Another brother of Aman-uI-Mulk 
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was Kofchao Beg, whose daughter married the celebrated 
Mullah Shahu Baba, a man of considerable innueoce In 
Bajaur, who Is (eared by Die Badsbah of Kutiar {a feudatory 
of Kabul and a friend of the British) and is an enemy of 
the KamdjI Kadrs, that infest one of the roads to Chitrdl, 
' This Kdkhan Beg, who was a maternal uncle of AfKut-uE- 
Mulk, was killed the ether day by Kis brother Sher Afzul 
coming from Badakhshan. ( mention a!) this, as In the 
troubles that arc {jreparlng, the ramihcaiions of rhe interests 
of the various preteuderi arc a mat ter of imjwrtance. Other 
brothers of Aman-ul-Mulk arer Muhammad All (Moriki). 
Yddgar Beg. Shddman Beg and Baliddur Khdn (alt by a 
mother of lower degree), and another Bahddur Khdn. who 
was on the Council of Mudm-ul-Mulk. NImm-ut-Mu!k has 
’therefore to contend with one or more of his uncles, and 
by to-day’s telegram* Is on his way 10 the Chitral Fott in 
order to expel Sher Afsul with the aid of the very troops 
that Sher Afaul had sent to turn out Aftiul ul-Mulk's 
Governor from Ya.dn, I believe that Nirdm-ul-Mulk has 
or had nvo elder half-brothers. Gholam of Oydn and Majid 
Dastagir of OrAshpj but. In any case, he was the eldest 
legitimate son and, according to Chitnal custom, was 
invested with the title of BadsKah of Turikoh, the rule of 
which valley compelled his abstmoe from Chitrdt and not 
" hi.s wicked and intriguing disposition ” as alleged by certain 
Anglo-Indian journals. Of other broihem of Niziim-uJ* 
Mulk was Shah Mulk (of lower birth), who wa,s Governor of 
Daraungand was killed by Artul-ul-Mulk. Me used to live 
at Dros {near Pathan in Shashi) Afzul-ul-Mulk of Drasun, 
whom we have already mentioned as a wholesale fratricide, 
was killed in Ins flight to one of the towers of the ChitrilJ 
Fort from the invading force of his uncle, Sher Afaut of 
Badakhshan. A younger half-brother is also Behram-uU 
Mulk (by a tower moiber), called “ V'iliyeti/' of Morol in 
Andarti, Other brothers are; Amin-ul-Mulk, a brother of 
good birth of Oyon (Shoghot), who was reared by a woman 
of the Zondrf or highest dass t WaKir-ut-.Mulfc (of tow 
* Ttmtit lib Decionbcr, iSqj* 
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birtfi) of Abxiur-fUbinan (low-bom) at Owir (Bar- 

p^sh), and Badshah-i-MuIk, also of Owir, who was reared 
bjr the wife of Fatb-AJi Shah. There are no doubt other 
brothers also whose names I do not know. Murid, who 
w'as kiiled by Shcr Afzuly Is also an Iltegitlniate brother. 

A few w'ords regarding the places mentioned in recent 
telegrams may be interesting r Shogcith is the name of a 
village, of a fort, and of a district which is the north’ 
western part of Chitrjil, and it also comprises the l.udkho 
and tributary valleys. Through the district is the road 
leading to tile Dam and Nuqsnn passes^ to the right and 
left respectively, at the bouom of which is a lake on which 
official toadyism has indicted the name of Diifferin in super¬ 
session of the local name, DarushpfDrdsbp) is another big 
village in this district and in the Ludkho valley, and AndarlJ’ 
is a Fort in it within a mile of the Kafir frantier. The m- 
hahitaais of Sbog6th are descendants of Munjanis. whose 
dialect (Yidgah) 1 refer to elsewhere, and chierty profess to 
be Shuihs, in consequence of which they have been largely 
exported as slaves by their Sunni rulers. Baldam Khan, a 
natural son of Aman-ul-MuIk, was the ruler of it The 
Ludkho valley is traversed by the Arkari river which faUs 
into that of Chitriil. . 4 t the head of the Arkari valley are 
three passes over the Hindukhush, including the evil- 
omened *' Nuqstln,” which leads to Zeibak, the home of the 
heretical Maulais (co-religionists of the Assassins of the 
Crusades) in Bndakhshdn, it is shorter, more direct, and 
freer from Kafir raids than the longer and easier r)ora pass, 
f?Et';>i5 a village of 100 houses on the Arkari river, and is 
about 36 miles from Zeibak, Drasan both the name 
of a laige village and of a fort which commands the Turikoh 
valley, a subdivision of the Drasan District, which is the 
seat of the heir-apparent to the Chitnii throne (Niz^m ul- 
Mulk). Yet the AWrr, in its issue of the 5th October 
last, conaders that Lonl Lansddwne had settled the ques¬ 
tion of succession in favour of Alxubul-Mufk, that Nizim- 
iiJ-Mulk wwild thus be driven to seek Russian add, but that 
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any' such aid would be- an tnfringemeni. of the rights of 
Abdur'Kahman. Now that Abdur-Rahman is suspcctedt 
on the flimsiest possible evidence, to have connived at Sher 
Afeul's invasion of Chitrftl, we seek to pick a (juanxil with 
him for what a few weeks ago was considered an assertion 
of his rights. Let it be repeated once for always that if ever 
Abdur^Rahman or Niiitim'ut'Mulk, or the Chief of HunJia 
or Kashmir or Upper India fall into the arms of Russia, it 
will be maxima nostra iuipa, 1 know the ,Amir Abdur*Rah¬ 
man, as I knew the Amir Sher AH, as I know Nizdm-ul- 
Mulk,and of all 1 can assert that no truer friends to England 
existed in Asia than these Chiefs, Should , 4 bdur*Rahman 
be alienated, as Sher Ali was, or Nizim*ul-Mulk might be, 
it will be entirely in consequence of our meddlesomeness 
and our provocations, Russia has merely to start a will- 
o'-the-w'isp conversation between GrombeheHsky and the 
Chief of Hunza, when there is internal evidence that 
Grombeheffsky was never in Munra at all, and certainly 
never went there by tiie Muztagh Pass, that w'e, ignoring the 
right of China and of the treaty with Kashmir in 1646, 
forgetful of the danger in our tear and the undesirability 
of paving for an Invader the road in front, fasten a quarrel 
on Hunza-Nagyr, and slaughter its inhabitants. No abuse 
* or misrepresentation was spared in order to inflame the 
liriiish public even against friendly and inoffensive Nagyr. 
What wonder that a Deputation was sent from flunza to 
seek Russian aid and that it returned contented with pre¬ 
sents, and public expressions of sympathy which explained 
away the Russian ofCcIaJ refusal as softened by private 
assurances of friendship } Whatever may be the disaster to 
ctviliration in the ascendancy of Russian rule, the per¬ 
sonal behaviour of Russian agents in Central Asia is, 
generally, pleasant. As in Hunaa, so In Afg hanista n^ some 
strange suspicion of the disloy'alty of Its Chief, suggested by 
Russia, may involve us in a senseless w,-ir and inordinate 
expense, w ith the eventual result that Afghanistan must be 
divided between England and Russia, and their frontiers in 
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Aiia become conterminous. Then will lE be impossJbJe for 
En^Ianti ever to oppose Russia in Europe^ because fear of 
complications in Asia will paralyze her. Then the tenure of 
India wl) depend on concessions, for which ihat country is 
not yet ripe, or on a reign of terror, either course ending in 
the withdrawal of British administration froin, at any rate, 
Northern India. Yei it b "-Fas nb h&sti dceeriy' and when 
Prince GortschakoflT urgfcd the establishment of a neutral 
zone with autonomous states, irvcluding Badakhshan, he ad- 
vqcated a policy that would have conduced to centuries of 
peace and to the preservation of various ancient forms of 
intligenous Orient^ civilbation by interposing the mys* 
tcrious blanks of the Pamirs and the inaccessible countries 
of the Hlndukush between Russian and British aggression. 

Instead of this consummation so devoutly to be wished, 
and possible even now, though late, if action be taken under 
good advice and in the fulness of knowletlge, either Power— 

with brs itteaMiy pace 

With Tarquin'a roTOMog fittidcs, dei%ti 

Moves lie 3 ghcMt” 

I fever the pot called the kettle black, It is the story of 
Anglo-Russian recriminations. Russian intrigues are ever 
met by British manceuvres and Muscovite earth-hunger can 
only be paralleled by English annexations, //rrv a tribe 
is instigated to revolt, so that Its extermination may “rectify 
a boundary,” iAcre an illusory scientific frontier is gradually 
created by encroachments cm the teniiories of feudatories 
accused of disloyaliy» if not ol attempts to ijobon our 
agents. By setting son against father, brother against 
brother and, in the general tumult, destroying jnteni'ening 
republics and monarchies, AogJo-Russian dotninbns are 
becoming conterminous. Above all 

“Tbcie*9 DOT a one of [hepi but tn hij hotue 
I lioep i unani; (ec'd" 

And it is this unremitting suspicion which is alike the secret 
of present success and the cause of eventual failure in 
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wresting and keeping Asioiic countries aad of the undying 
hatred which injured natives feel towards Europeans, 

The attempc to ohimn the surrender of the Takk fort, 
and of the Takk vaUey, a short and easy road to die 
Hritish District of Kaghan, has merely indicated to Russia 
the nearest way to India, Just as wc forced her attention 
to Hunra. and are now drawing it to Chitnil. David 
Crquhart used to accuse us of conspiracy with Russia tn 
foreign politics. I^rd Duffer in in his Belfast sfieech sought 
the safety of India in his friendship with M, dc Giersand 
his Secretary popuJarhted Russia in India by getting his 
work on '^Russia'* ifanstaicd into Urdu, Certainly the 
cuincidcnce of Russian as well as British officials being 
benefited by ihclr respective encroachments. Commissions, 
* Delimitations, etc, would show their *' mutual interest ” to 
cotisLst in keeping up tlic farce of Cox and Box " in 
Central Asia, which must end in a tragedy. 

As an official since 1S55, when 1 served Her Majesty 
during the Russian War, I wish to iram the British public 
against the wi|]-o''the-wisp of our foreign policy, especially 
In India, ] can conceive that a smalt, moral and happy 
people should seek the ascendancy of its principles, even if 
accompanied by confusion in the camps of its enemies. I 
can understand that the doctrines of Free Trade, of a free 
Fress, a Farliamentary rule, the Atiti-SIavcry propaganda 
and philanthropic enterprises generally, with which the 
British name Is connected, should have been as guod as an 
army to us in every country of the world in which they 
created a Liberal party, but these iloctrines have often 
weakened foreign Executive Governments, whilst " Free 
Trade" ruined their native manufacture. What I, Kow'> 
ever, cannot understand b that a swarming, starving and 
unhappy population should seek consolation for misery at 
home in Qutxousm abroad, especially w'hcn that Quixotism 
Is p]a>‘ed out. If bread costs as much now as in 1S52, 
although the price of wheat has fallen from bos. to 27s. a 
quarter, it is, indeed, high time that we should lavish no 
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more blood and treasure on the stones of foreign poUtlca, 
hut that we should first extract the beam from our own eye 
before we try to take out the mote from the eye of others. 

What these foreign politics are worth may be inferred 
from the growing distrust on the Continent of British 
meddlesomeness or from what we should ourselves feel if 
even so kindred a race as the Prussians sought to monnpo¬ 
lice British wealth and positions. It w'ould be worse, if 
they did so witlioui |H»ssessing a thorough knowledge of 
the English language or of liritiah institutions. Yet we 
are not filled with mi^vings whtai our Indian Viceroys 
or Secretaries of State cannot speak Hindustani, the lingua 
franca of India or when an Undur-Secretary has a diffi¬ 
culty in finding Calcutta on the Map. 

India should be governed in the fulness of knowledge . 
and sympathy, not by short cuts. It should not be the 
preserve of a Class, but the one proud boast of its many and 
varied peoples. When Her Majesty assumed Her Indian 
title, it was by a mere accident, in which pars wagna fui, at 
the last moment, that the Proclamation was iranilated to 
those whom it concerned at the \ n]p<irtal Assemblage. This 
superciliousness, wherever we can safely show it. the cynical 
abandonment of our friends, the breach of pledges, the 
constant experimentaliring on the natives, dte mj-stcrious- 
ncss that conceals official ignorance, is the enemy to 
British rule in India, not Russia, A powerful Empire can 
afford to discard the acts of the weak, and sAon/d even 
’’show its band." India should be ruled by a permanent 
Viceroy, a member of the Royal family, not by one whom 
the q.vigencies of party can appoint and shift. When in 
IS69 the Chiefs and people of the Panjab deputed me to 
submit their petition that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
be pleased to visit India, it was because they felt that it was 
desinible in the imerests of loj.’alty to the Throne. If it 
be true that H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught is going 
out as the next Viceroy, I can only say that the longer his 
admirers miss him in England, the better for India, which 
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requires its best inierests to be gmopetl round a pennanem 
Chief. 

Dee, jfL —Aa for the wanton agfjresslon on Chi!^ which 
never gave us the least imuble, as all our Deputy CoititniS' 
siooers of Abbottabad can testiryt it is a sequel of our inter* 
fcrencc last year with Hun^a-Nagyr. The Gilgit Residency 
has disturbed a peace that has existed since 1856 and now 
continues in its suicidal policy of indicating and paving the 
nearest military road to British terriiorj' to an invader. 
In November ii{9l I wrote of the possibility of driving 
even the peaceful if puritanical, Chihtsis into agression 
and now the Times teliqjraptis the cock-and-bull storj' of 
the raft, enlarged in to-day’s Tima telegram into an 
attack of the Chilitsi tribesmen aided by those of D<tr6l 
(another newly-created foe) on our convoy proceeding fri>m 
Bimji—the extreme frontier of Kashmir according to the 
treaty of i$46—to Dr. Robertson's Camp at (now) Talpenti 
(spelt “Thalpin*' in the telegram) and (then) Gflr, with, of 
course, the tneviiablc result of the viciorj' of the heroism 
of rifles against a few old muskets and iron wrist-bands 
(which the Chihisls use in fighting). 

There are still other realms to conquer for our heroes. 
There is the small Republic of Taliuha of n houses; 
there is Childs itself which admits women to the tribal 
Councils and is thus m advance even of the India Office 
and of the Supreme Council of the Government of India; 
there is the Republic of Muhammadan learning, Kandiil, 
that has not a single fort; there is, of course, pastond 
Darcyl T there are the Koli-Pattis tribes, agricultunil 
Tatiglr and other little Republics. Soon may we hear of 
acts of " treachery,'* disloyalty," etc. from H6dur and Sa^ilo, 
till we shoot down the supposed offenders with Gatlings and 
destroy the survivors with our ctvniaaiion. 1 humbly pro¬ 
test against these tribes being sacrificed to a mistaken Russo- 
phobia. 1 have some cbim to be heard. I discovered 
and named Dardistan and am a friend of its peoples. 
Although my life was attempted more than once by agenis 
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of the Mahai^ija of Kashmir, 1 was the means of saving 
that of his Comitiander-in'Chief; Zorawerw, when on his 
Dare)’] CKpeditbri. This is what the Gilgit Doctor did 
in tS66 and what the Giiglt Doctor should do in 1892. 
This is how friendship for the British name was, and should 
be, cemented, and not by shetldinj^ innocent blood or by 
acts worthy of priiizffffafefirs. 

As for the *' toHjewrs perdrix** of the Afghan 3 d\Tjncc 
From Asmir {Timest December Sth) it is better than the 
teiegnam in the S(an{latd<tt the and December 1S93, in wliich 
the Amir makes Shcr Af^u] Ruler of Kahristan, a country 
that has yet to be conquered, and which says “Consequently 
there is nowr no buffer-state between Afghanistan and the 
Pamirs ” t f “Goods carried from I ndia to Russian Turkestan, 
through Chitnil and Kafiristan, will pay duty to the Amir'' 
Such Journalistic forecasts and geography are inevitable when 
full and faithful official information, such as it is, Is, in a free 
oountty, not obtainable by ParliamcnL the Press, and the 
Public, Reuters Centra) Asian Telegrams,thougli meagre, 
are more correct than those of certain correspondents of the 
Timts and Standard. 

Det. p/A—l>r, Roheitstm has, at last, entered Childs, 
and found it deserted SolUudinem faeiunit patottt appellant^ 
The Timas Correspondent now admits that Chilis has 
no connexion with ChitrdJ, but he sdtl gives us “ Tangail ” 
for '’Tangir, " and omits the name of the member of the 
ex-ToyaJ family of Yasin, who is supposed to have stirred up 
against us the tribes of Dare! and “ Tangail." among whom 
he has resided for years. This fr one of the Khush- 
waqtjas, though not the loyal chief to whom 1 have 
referred, and who has rendered us good service. So we 
have now an excuse for entering Tangir also. In the 
meanwhile, the Russian Svet points out that the Russians 
would only have to march some 250 miles along a good 
road to enter Cashmere," “since it is Impossible to invade 
India vi 4 AfghanisLin," Yet are we nibbling at the Amir 
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Abdunahman, whose troops merely occupy the status qm 
ante at Asmar, eonfronied by Umi^ Khan on the other side 
of ihe Kuner river. We are forgetting die lessons of the 
Afghan campaignsi and especially that, although Abdur¬ 
rahman allowed himstlf to be proclaimed by us. in Iiis 
absence^ as Amir, he marched in at one side of Kabul, 
whilst we marched out at the other, \Vc forget that, with 
the whole country against us in a revived jeh^d, with the 
discontent among our native troops and with a crushing ex¬ 
penditure. wti preferred a poHticaJ fiasco in order to avoid a 
still greater military fiasco. The Russians also urge " the 
construction of a military road on their side from Marghelan 
across the Pamirs" leaving us to finish it for them on 
our side of die l-lindukusK The pretension to Wakhan, 
howrver, is already disposed of in Prince GortchakoflTs 
Convention with Lord Granville in 1872^ and no notice 
need be taken of the preposterous claim of tiie Svet to place 
Chitnil under a Russian protectorate 1 Thus have we sown 
the wind and rea|>cd the ivhirl wind. Our real defence of I ndta 
lies, as Lord Lawrence ever held, in its good government, 
and to this 1 would respectfully add, in justice to its Chiefs, 
wherever they have a legitimate grievance, Merc speeches 
of Viceroys, unaccompanied by acts, will nm convince them 
of our **gDod intentions,'* Ii is also not by emasculating 
the Dard tribes and breaking down their powers of resist- 
ance to the level of Slaves to the British, that we can inter¬ 
pose an etfectual barrier to the invading Myriads of Slavs 
that threaten the world's freedom. Ity giving to the loyalty 
of India the liberty which it deserves, on the indigenous 
that it alone really understands and in accordance 
with the requirements of the age, we can alone lead our 
still matti-'il Indian Millions in the defence of the Romaa 
Citizenship which should be the reward of their chivalrous 
allegiance to the Queen. 

G. W. Lkit\eb. 


PS.—\% Dec i8p2. The just cause of Niadm-ul-Mulk 
* appears to have triumphed Sher Afzul is said to have 
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fled, So far Chkriit* As for CMlis, the people have come lo 
Dr. Robertson's Camp and expnras friendUncss. 


LETTERS KROM SIIHTAR NIZAM UL-MULK TO UR. LEITKER; 
kinU iml Ithc Tricfid axul d™ armrumoni wmy jm koow ? 

TJiii ^offf ihof pro»s|itQd kjf cx<ifm oi friewljilup mud belief tn 111^5+ ytM luxl wiiliea ^a 
Rie a teiLer of ^intsertEf fulf q{ ptetaiiig piEtt^U and ni^rda of fkiihrulnfidt. Thjest irtre 
iixdml *nii eniiiBni joy ip mj liewn. My Inie frioul, wIekuv^ wordi of fnilh HiiJ Eipiceie 
j^iud ibere ih^io htttr tKcn utillsn In my ffiEi^ Fw I Jini «ie of yrrti diKTplu 
and iirell-wjth«ra htic, anij ban; Od <Hhtr iOJi litaJ df xrwmg muJ mf 

IKyluaif wm^QW% teponkliori fiom l^ksdi, Uiil tlacre k resa^y except 
rnignatinn. At I rtfr^ndtr frwrr i£^ tAm [I'p ffi rrjf trrvm f pfsn* 

frum^i:^ 7 ^^ 4 tflM Hfj/rrJxa/ ^ mf iHtd 

t^ GfM QutfU dJ^ iAMj fitrfirmd^ iAj ttmi 

\imh6t K^trtal W ihdl If yOH ha^ fmmd S fi?»d dog |i%a ■‘"Kolo,"' Vfheii yen 
ooiuE lo l>dhi plcatc ivnvt It to Jatintm My mn are; Lberr, mud iliaU bring ii |o 
Fnrik^, ibe reiUiw W tm (be of Cldtiir ami (be old Mk-ialei hatt bccii 

vriiiozi pant/ Ut FenUn cod pmriiy in itae ChlEtati Ijm^uage^ Wo are (mikar 
rt\U.^e pcaplr^ and arc dofi^UiaE in inleLt'^fenoe ami dtxptcnce-. Tbey \a.v€ rM bceti v&y 
well d4i«e, and I iSott*! Inu* tf ibey will pletK yon or dot* Bdl we have no hetfer 
cl«loance or pnu-^be ata hiilduti. 

ToeldaT Clth Shanr^ ijih dci|jnictini frean Turtkoh la Laisdo^ 


T^r lUtHUtii Of Afeclnn wal ttte renii3ilitiim-*i«E of Insilbcst «iJ Lblipi- 

I ion, hty fi tend^ nimy lija klodotiu ituCtode 1 

Aftsf tbt dpsine of joar ja^^tring «<«tlnK 1* It Imotrn to jimr tiind ttL", 

iLaj tht noitiifEio rtf tkif ytur lollMil Skeit n mch m ro btl fot thoiilci to the Almlebiy] 
Tlw tt&t j unJ ggiml Ivabb <if /A«f fjlowl Jjaenrif] U olmyi fpr. Ai ytw ba4 Hb| 

nw »Ten] lohiitKi of bound lo write un dum tJw wwoim <4 the CMlnt ptocilE ood 

then paitiy la Tmiia oikI piitfy tu CKuinri Iehqu^, I hure |o oixof(ki»Ee 

with ihi* fMitnrt of Hai tniE frifnil got tbeiK ofiiieo ptnljr in Proim Knd pvtJy bt 
ClUtiwi wd nenMo jwt. loBhiJIalt, ihity will tcult yon, tai 1 io wx fertow^ikur 
[hejr win |||E«M you or ao( 1 In ehjeim yoti kwu. dm wliEUtE* nwy tft pofUtik to do 
Sy 1 hiihfiU fnntd er by hji EsqilqTEy I mil] dx witb itus hdp of God, if you will futiire 
*ity Bwify t»«ii4wfl rd yooi wiiho, mul oontinuE to rnnembor idd R* tny lEniacs in jot 
powEr, OBd ioep mo (Olwtsod couiiitHUj of ywt good hcatib » ei nufiipel my uuetr. 
Tbe ocodillan hetir i* of eJI newi ibE hntu nn bew e«ii( bu bapponod ; Ihu ibiet 
pCTWM*, waytuen ind inirElklX hJ«E EOtoi frnen Wikiwi to MoMteOi Uil tin of that 
p«no» 1 km eeh m to Chiitor, Mil nu of ibaE vindtrEn Jut tdniibEit iiaihituli 
■1 ■irniliKli. Tbey d«i‘| know Mjbody. Suuwhmw they «y we «e Ko««tU. 
Md KwieUinc* (key My wc are FrEmhitHit. 


, I, * I , 1 . ^ ^ ~“ 

thEiii. if t bud iE«Q Ihinn. Ibey miEhl hatE loU mo, Anwlia dvOn h IhE) m 
imf me witMtklls WEfOi rmUBC m Englkh wnnk Bod write guporiie U. tbmi tk^ 
ttoniWK,! hm I'emkn, jd llwi it nuy 1c « plojwiu, ^ ^ 

“■ U> gieo en MHimcni y, 

kind tmmm of tedtlntt tIwnif With y.^ir Wy foe ibe pwp™, of ughbiewfiis m 4 4«n 
EttJ E^y, 11I.E* Umn woitiuc ™t ,i«. fcr yw «nvnL Ii i, onii lighi ij«i 

J^O ih»l.|d ««» now Wben ibr WadLt, u yttj adighlia. p,mo ie .iHOuiillf, «w J 
.tTEiJE^ t« <wn htEtblE k^ethor, K™yUrtns i» ,r«.inf| .„d ™ 
wUi benWe to ttfnrn bebro ihe winter, c^emtly t?tetoed. J,ei thb b««r7 ael. 

n tdt ftcu^ LiJ I ^ 
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THE OPIUM QUESTION. 

From a CtiiHESK Official SxANm’OiST. 

I wiLi. endeavour to appeal to European thought by 
European methods of expression In explanation of whai 
1 believe to be the true Chinese feeling on the question of 
Opium. 

The theory of Chinese officialism is, like that of most 
olhciallsms, high-minded, and therefore against the cultiva¬ 
tion at home, or the imporuijon from abroad, of Opium. 
The practice is one of inevitable toleration. The Chinese 
Govermnetit, as matters note stand, cannot suppress the 
' growth of Opium, even if it would do so. 

A certain percentage of the people—officially admitted 
at one per cent, of the population, but now growing to the 
alleged five per cent.—have always smoked Opium in 
China. 

There lias not been any deterioration in the mind or 
body of these few millions in our numerous population- 
just as the far more harmful spirits do not in one or two 
generations destroy Scotchmen or Europeans generally, 
but at once destroy Red Indians, so is Opium innocuous* 
except in of abuse, with the civilixed Chinese 

and fatal to savage Kacheens. In the meanwhile, many 
more Oriental races are being destroyed by European 
drinks, the export of which even to Africa Lord Salisbury 
would not stop. 

India does not consume much Opium, and has never 
done so. It takes — perhaps a laiger percentage than 
China on Opium—^various preparations of Indian hemp, 
which are as destructive lo the moral sense and to the 
nerves as is too much whisky to the non-Briton. The 
Indian Government supen'ise the manufacture of hemp 
and tax it heavily, but take no part in its sale, and if, may 
a foreigner be permitted to suggest, they were similarly 
only to prevent the adulteration of Opium, without being 
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thejnselves indirect growers and direct sellers, no one could 
complain of the immondity, or rather impropriety, of an 
imperial Governineni '‘taking to business** or rather 
taking over u business of the defttnet East India Cotu^ 
pany* 

Missionaries complain that the importation of Opium 
under the auspices of a Christian <k)(vemment — or rather 
by traders who happen to profess some form of Christianity, 

as they would Buddhism if they had been born in Tibet_ 

impedes the growth of the religion of Jesus. I do not find 
much simitarity between the doctrine and practice of 
European Christians and those of that Great Oriental 
leader. Were Missionaries to understand and appreciate 
the basis of Chinese morality—filial piety—they would ■ 
make more converts, but a Chinese must first blunt his 
of right and wrong—with or without Opium—before 
he can accept Clirisdanity as taught, with some exceptions, 
by Missionaries. Were they to become good Chinese 
citizens inste-ad of being causes or excuses for foreign 
intervention, their propaganda would not be objectionable 
to the jwpular mind. 1 have sometimes asked Missionaries 
to point out the Opium-smoker In a party of Chinamen, 
ami I have never known them to guess the right person. 
The pliotogruplis in circulation of consumptive or other 
diseased pemons who h.appen to rake Opium are not 
truthful representations of the efiect of (Ipiyin generally. 

The quality of China Opium is steadily improving, and 
m some districts nearly rivals that of India, The Chinese 
Government neither encourages nor prevents its growth, 
and nttw would not, if it could, stop its importation. 

English officialism does not recognise a social evil which 
is rampant, so the Chinese Government docs not Iqgalire 
by its own action the euIti\taUon, transport and sale of 
Opium, 

As long as China constitutes the demand for that drag, 
so long will India be its supply, either under official or 
under hcavUy-taxed private commerdal auspices. To talk 
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of the iniquity of the Optum-trade — except that k is against 
the prestige of an Impenal Government — ^seems to me to 
be absurd, as [ong as he who desires to extract the mote out 
of the Indian or the Chinese eye, does not even see the 
beam in his own, 

A lengthened tour through the material civilizations of 
Europe makes one sigh for a speedy return to the far more 
thoroughly thought>out culture of the Celestial Empire. 
When spirits wilt have completely undermined the nations 
of Europe, China will still smoke its modicum of Opium. 

To conclude. Opium in China is not harmful, if its 
smoker can get the steep that is required after its use. 
Opium does not suit the fussy life of Western civilization, 
its wiU-o’*ihe*wisp morality, its tadpole ambitions, its social 
* want of cohesion, its incessant excitement, discontent and 
despair. An Opium-smoker does no harm to others. Thfe 
alone would render Opium unsuitable to Europeans, An 
Opium-smoker rises from his sleep hi for work or thoughL 
He feels no toss of self-respect, and he respects others. 
In the uttermost corners of the Empire^ among the most 
savage races, the Chinese offtciaS, with his smalt escort, 
keeps peace and the dignity of his office, even if addicted 
to the use of the drug. Above all. Opium is not favour¬ 
able to the development of greed, whereas that passion is 
stimulated by drink, and therefore almost a necessity to 
the Western exploiter of the East. When inferior Indian 
tea, which b more harmful than Opium, and (or whidi the 
Indian cultivator gets one anna or three halfpence a pound, 
can be sold in London for a shdling, no^wondcr that there 
b so much enthusiasm for “commerce, civilization, and 
[so-called] Christianity." 

X. 


NEW SEniES. voi- V. 


a 
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JAPAN AND HER CONST ITUTf ON. 

Bv F. T, PiucOTT (i4ATE Lkual Ai>viser to the Jatakese 

Cabinet.) 

n. 

EXTERRITOBIAUTY; ITS KEHClSSlON WITH REGARJt TO 

PORTUGAL. 

Since the publication of my first article on tbe J apanese Con¬ 
stitution an event of no little importance to the relations of 
Japan with the Western Powers has oocurred which naturally 
claims notice in my present contribution. After a series of 
diplomatic incidents which 1 should imagine was quite unique 
in the history of the intercourse betw'cen nations, Japan has 
rescinded the exterritorial clauses of the Treaty with Por- 
lugah Paragraphic comments duly appeared at the time 
the telegram was received t they were not, it is needles to 
say, altogether complimentary to Japan. The information 
was meagre; but the denunciation of a Treaty was a subject 
which editorial pens could not i>a5S over : there has always, 
moreover, been a lurking suspicion in some quarters that 
Japan would sooner or later cut the Gordian knot of treaty- 
revision by denunciation ; and therefort the burden of the 
newsman's song was easily to be foreseen Jajian had 
begun to do what it was ahvays thought she would do, and 
she has craftily begun with the weakest Power first. But,— 
and this is so typical of the attention which Europe to 
Eastern affairs,—since the facts have been publish^], which 
led Japan to take thecourse shc did, Uule attention has been 
f«id to the matter. It was not an afiairof gunboats, and 
so it was quite unnecessary to say anything more about it 
And j'Ct apart from the question involved, it was a matter 
of extraordinary imijortance. It was the first time that an 
Oriental nation had imposed its will on a Western State. 
The memory of man bears ivitness to a long scries of pre¬ 
cedents of precisely the opposite character. The history of 
what took place—negociation is a term that can hardly be 
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applied to tts later stages—is interesting, Portugal, for 
many years after the Treaty bad been signed, failed to 
appoint, as she w.'is obviously bound to do. Consuls with the 
necessary jurisdiction over her sut^ects in Japan, failed to 
take her share of keeping the Emperor's peace within hut 
borders. Not till f886 was any semblance of a proper ap¬ 
pointment made, and its insufficiency was almost imme' 
diatdy and amply demonstrated. A theft committed by a 
Portuguese subject at Nagasaki went unputiishoci The For* 
tuguese Vice-Consul at the Treaty Pott had no Jurisdiction 
at all; the Consulat the Capital had no jurisdiction beyond the 
limits of Tokyo. In iS8y, consequent upon the urgent re¬ 
presentation of Japan, and after twenty-seven years of delay. 
Portugal performed her part of the contract liy investing 
her Consul-General anti Vice-Consuls with a certain amount 
of authority. Four years afterwards, in tSpt, without any 
formal notification to that effect to Japan, the Consulate- 
General in Tokyo was suppressed by Royal decree. VVilb 
the destruction of the bead, the body obviously died too. 
The Vice-Goofiuk of Portugal did not stand in the same 
position as those of other nations •. they were placed untler 
the jurisdiction of the Portuguese Consul-General in Tokyo, 
but this superintending jurisdiction was not merely liy way 
of apf>c:al, for cases of minor importance only were left to 
the Vice-Consuls : in cases of great gravity occurring at 
the 'J'reaty Ports, the Consul-General was instructed to 
attend to the matter himsdt Japan had insisted, in iSS?, 
that Judicial officcTs should be appointed at the Treaty 
Ports : Portugal had replied that the appointments should be 
conferred only on persons endowed with due qualities for 
die good fulfilment of their functions. The terms of the 
request and of its answer did not correspond. Finally, 
exeqnaiurs were never accorded to these Vice-Consuls : they 
seem, therefore, in the manner both of their appointment 
by Portiigai. and of their reception by Japan, never to have 
been regarded os other than deputies of the Consul- 
General, The result, therefore, of the suppression of the 
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office of Consul-'Gencral was that the jurisdiction of the 
Vice-Consuls was gone aod, in spite of the negociatiQtvs 
which had led up to their establishment. It seemed more 
than probable that the old and wretchedly insufficient system 
of merchant-consuls was about to be restored. Two com- 
municattons from the Japanese Government requesting that 
the matter should be reconsidered were answered by the 
Government at Lisbon to the effect that the request of Japan 
should receive proper consideration; but on the 23rd of 
March, the day following the date of the last despatch, a 
further despatch was sent to the Portuguese Consul-General 
confirming the suppression of his office, and ordering him 
to leave Tokyo. A telegram was sent to Lisbon declaring 
that if the suppression of the office were pt^isted in it 
would be viewed by the JajMinese Government as an 
abrogation of the exterritorial privileges which had been 
granted to Portugal under the Treaty. On June J4ih, after 
the departure of I be Consul-General, a second telegram 
was sent to Lisbon giving notice that Japan would resume 
her Jurisdiction if no action was taken by Portugal by 
J uly isL Portugal replied that an answer wotild be given 
in due course. Finally, a fortnight's grace having been 
allowed, his Majesty the Fmperor terminated an incident for 
which, as I think, diplomatic language provides no term, :ind 
issued an ordinance declaring that the privilege of exterrito¬ 
riality for Portuguese subjects had ceased to exist, and that 
thenceforward they would come under Japanese Jurisdiction. 

Was Ja|^n justified ? The answer to tliis question Is to 
be found in l.ord Aberdeen's memorandum for the guidance 
of her MaJesty^s Consuhir servants in the Levant wdth refer¬ 
ence to the exercise of Jurisdiction under the Order in 
Council of June 19, 1844. The instructions were issued by 
the Foreign Office on July 2nd of that year. After empha- 
siamg the fact that the right to exercise the Queen's foreign 
junsdtetion depends on the concession from the Sovereign 
with whom the Treaty has been entered into, and that 
their exercise is strictly limited to the terms m which the 
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concession is made r and that to make the system effective 
reliance must evidently be put in the community placed 
under it, the Foreign Secretary proceeds, “For if Her 
Majesty's Government are obliged to abandon any attempt 
to place British jurisdiction in Turkey on a sound footing, 
the Porte may reasonably require that a jurisdiction shall 
be renounced which is not enforced, but the nominal exist* 
ence of which is incompatibie with the security of society at 
large.'* There appears tc me to be no room to question 
the soundness of the principle, nor of its application to the 
state of affairs into which the Portugal question had been 
allowed to drifL 

The question is not inserted in this consideration of the 
Constitution merely by way of parenthesis : it is intimately 
connected with it, as indeed is ihe whole subject of the 
exterritorial Treaties, Without entering on the much- 
debated ground of the Revision of the Treaties, I confess 
that there are dllHculticis in the way of Consular Jurisdiction 
subsisting constitutionally in a country which is governed! 
under a Constitution, It may be anstvered that if this pro¬ 
position be true any Fastern country could get rid uf its 
fetters by promulgating a Constitution.. It ma y be that 
this is so: but then Constitutions arc not promulgated 
every day. The administration of law in the name of the 
Emperor is not the htast of the difficulties. And in the 
same way, to any scheme of revision which included foreign 
judges the Constitution interposed the insuperable objectiun 
that, under the ipth Article, the right to civil and military 
offices is vested in Japanese subjects, and in them alone. 
But where, as in the case of Portugal, the duty of ad¬ 
ministering justice which exterritorial privileges impose 
upon a foreign State is not attended to, and has been 
suffered to lapse, the right of Japanese subjects to the pro¬ 
tection of the law is immodiaiely infringed, and the Sovereign 
is in duty bound to pul matters once more on a satisfactory 
footing. The administration of the taw, according to the 
law', has a double aspect; it alfects bcuth chose who break the 
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duties which the law imposes on them, and those whose 
rights are granted and protected by iL Under the |)eculiar 
system of exterritoriality^ in cases where foreigners and 
Japanese are concerned^ and the Japanese is the plaintiJTor 
the prosecutor, his rights are determined not by the law of 
Japan at all but by the law of the defendant's country. It 
is a juristic anomaly, but It is one which must be ruthlessly 
swept away directly the machinery for putting this alien law 
into force lias grown rusty, or falls so out of repair that it 
will not work. The duties which the King of Portugal had 
undertaken towards Japanese subjects were not performed: 
the duty of the Emperor of Japan arose at once to restore 
his subjects to the protection of their own law in all thetr 
dealings with, or grievances against, Portuguese subjects 
residing in Japan. If 1 may venture on a prophecy, I do 
not think tliat the Portuguese subjects in Japan will come 
to any harm, or have any cause to regret the ccmsequences 
of the inacrion of their own Government. 

It has been rumoured that, since the Imperial dec ree, an 
attempt has been made to get japan to consent to a revival 
of the extlnci: privUeges of Portuguese subjects, the jurisdic^ 
tJon being exercised by the representative of the French 
Republic. Japan has refused ; and the homely proverbs 
which indicate so truly the course usually adopted by human 
beings after the first bite and the first burn, apply for once 
to higher matters, and amply justify the course which lapan 
has adopted. 
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1 HAVE been asked by the Editor of the Imjurial and 
Asiatic Quarterly Ueinrm to write on this subject: though 
painfidly famitiar with it ! hesitated to do so: the volcano 
of public sentimentality must bum itself out: the people of 
England have passed into one of their perlodicaj paroxysms 
of madness t some years back there was just such another 
about Gordon of Khartum. A wise old man in the middle 
ages wrote as follows: '^Sioe tnsanum vuJgum facere quod 
vuli, nam vuh facere quod vult." '* Let the foolish world 
do what it wishes^ for it wishes to do what it wishes." 

In the decision of the Government of the Country 
, announced in the Times of this day November 24, 1892. 

1 hail the sign of returning common^sense, and sobriety of 
thoughL 

** It has been resol^'ed by the Government not to Inter¬ 
fere with the evacuation of Uganda by the Impedal British 
East Africa Company on the jjst of March, 1S93, but at 
once to send out a Commissioner of their own with a 
sufheient native escort for the purpose of reporting on the 
actind state of affairs in Uganda, and the best means of 
dealing with the countty'." 

This practically defers the hnal decision until after Parlia¬ 
ment has met: it will give time to those, who with imper¬ 
fect information have rushed into the subject, to mature 
their knowledge: Bishops. E>eans» Assistant-Masters in 
Public Schools, leading-articlc-writers, country clergy men, 
members of Chambers of Commerce, enthusiasts, fanatics: 
many of these did not know six months ago where Uganda 
was: a year hence, if some terrible disaster, tike that of the 
fall of Khartum, or the defeat of Majdba Hill, were the 
result of our premature occupation of this inland moun¬ 
tainous country, they would deny all responsibility; the 
policy proposed is one of the gravest problems of this 
century: let it be thought out, free from rodomontade, 
bunkum, semi-religious humbug, on its merits. I shall strive 
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to maintain a cold judicial attitude iii these remarks:—is 
not a Missionary or a Commenciat question, but a National 
one. 

Let me enumerate the difTerent motives, m^ged by differ* 
ent individuals in Public Meetings or letters to the Press, 

L The honour of Great Britain, 

II . The continuity of moral policy, 

III. i'he suppression of the Slave-Trade and Slavery. 

I V. The opening out of new markets, and a vast field to 
British Commerce. 

V. The annexation, wifh the consent of the Native 
Sovereign, and his Pagan and Mahometan subiects, of a 
country half as kige as Europe, healthy, fertile, suitable 
not only for residence of Europeans as in British I ndia, but . 
for colonisation, as in South Africa. 

VI. The risk of other Powers. German, Italian, Portu¬ 
guese, and French, grasping at this " Pearl of Africa," if 
the British failed to lay their hands on it at once. 

VII. The prospect of the culmmtion of coffee, tea, 
cotton and other tropical products ; the existence of animal 
wealth in the form of 1 vory, and of mineral wealth untdtL 

VIII. The awful consequence of the Briton failing at 
this conjuncture to discharge his Imperial Mission—viz., 
civil war, murder, massacre—such as, tn the opinion of 
H.M.'s Consul-General at Zanzibar, Sir C. Portal, the 

has kna^n iifu^ 

IX. Free course to the peaceful work of the Mission* 
aries of the Protestant Churches, and of the Church of 
Rome, 

X. Protection of the Native Christian Churches, from 
the intolerance of the Mahometan and Pagan. 

XL The establishment of Protestant Government, under 
which in the opinion of one of the Missionaries who has 
OQiue from Uganda, the future would be very brighL 

XII. The maintenance of sacred treaties, extorted from 
a king, who was one of the basest of men, who had killed 
an English Bkhop. had been nominally both a Protestant 
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and a Roman Catholic, who was admitted to bo a murderer, 
on the ground that tn the mierest of the subjects of this 
king it would be shamefut to abandon them. 

XIIL The occupation of the Head-^n-aters of the 
Niie, presenting a strategic position unequalled in the 
world. 

XIV. The whole New TeaiHinent has been translated 
into the language of Uganda. 

XV, In the plan of the Creator of the world Africa was 
created for the benefit, and the vile uses, of ihe people of 
Europe: the Negro, being only partially removed from 
the position of his near relation, the anthropoid ape, has 
no right to independence, political freedom, or the use of 

. his own customs: he was placed in .Africa to be cut down 
and plundered by geographical explorers, to be deliauched 
by the imponers of European and American liquors, to 
be shot down by European Maxim guns and riHes. lo l>c- 
encouraged to internecine tribal warfare by a liberal impor¬ 
tation of gunpowder, and lethal weapons. 

Let us calmly consider all these points, neither from the 
fanatical semi-religious point of view, nor from the scKish 
commercial point of view, but from the point of view of 
experience. 

L "The honour of Great Britain." "Scuttling" is saj‘d 
to be "dishonourable”: let ixs take care that we do not 
sctUih our own ship by overloading it: in the case of a 
European war, our position is already very insecure. Is 
it honourable to invade with a military force and conquer 
a Nation, which has never given us any cause of umbrage ? 
We read in Pope's " Horner*^ .Achilles' angry exclamation ; 

"tyhttt cause lave I to war ai thy dcciec? 

'I'bc ilisiiLtit Titojins new injun^ nte*** 

The Uganda lamb has never injured the British wolf; 
the Scotch fought the English for their own Mountains: 
the Irish are crying out for National independence. Tire 
English race, whose gloty it is to have never had its towns 
occupied by a foreign force, should be merciful to the poor 
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African t what then is the rea] moiive of this txy ? The 
earth greed of the comfortable Knglish middle dasses: the 
possession of large ships and big battalions breeds a lust 
of annexation, a “Jingo" feeling—the old cry of the Roman 
people— 

" Panwn ct Clrceas^'^ 

and new triumphs strutting down the Sacred way. Instead 
of attending to the sorrows and wants of their own poorer 
classes in their great cities, the comfortable middle ciass^ 
are desirous lo control the filthy opium-smoking appetites 
of the Chinese, to enforce the nemairiage of Hindu widows, 
to compel the Chinese women to have their feet free from 
ligaments 1 and lastly to anticipate possible dvsl war in 
Uganda, they would let loose the dogs of war r the honour 
of England is represented by Maxim guns imported to 
cut down the African conv^erts of French Roman Catholics: 
Jingo expeditions of this kind are promoted by the same 
sense of honour, which in the last generation caused duels 
W'ith sword and pistol. There will be a certain NetnesTs: 
It is well lo have a giant's strength, but not to use it as a 
giant. 

II. “The continuity of mora! policy '': this is lawful and 
good, but we must not do evil, that good may' come: by 
alt means by lawful means repress the Slave-trade, stop 
the importation of liquors, and letlial weapons; what can 
be mure incontinently' immoral than the unjustiSabic 
aatrexation of an independent Kingdom, and. the slaughter 
of i>oor Africans by Maxim gems ? the less that Morality 
is talked about, since the agents of the East African 
Company entered Uganda the better. 

HI. The Suppression of the Slave Trade. My pre¬ 
vious knowledge of the country made me very sceptical 
on this subject: every speaker, and every writer intro¬ 
duced It like a schoolboy's tag to his verses. The Rev. 
Horace Waller, an admitted authority for many years, 
spoke as follows at the Deputation to the Foreign Office 
on the 2oih October 1S92 of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society : 


So tiint ai the moituiit, I ihioJc, we nuj' ojograiijlmfi ciijtitrvet 

on the feet ili4t, however had die Sfeve traiJe might huve been tn ligandu, 
at present it » not allowed. (Hear, hwr.) 1 Uifnlt, my Ix/rd. ( have 
detected an aniietsf on vtiiir part, owing to what hiia lakoit place at other 
meeting to tnoW if there are any great Slave retilci froiD Ugojiitj to the 
cojiiL It has been the duty of the Sodcty, with whicli I Iww ibe honour 
to work, to umhe all the investigations [Kissihk on tliat poftii, ■ntl 1 can 
only say ihas we know of no twitos—routes, bi (tie proper sense ol ihe 
word. The whok of the Kaat Coast of i\h\a ooies witli the siave^taUe, 
There is not u creek, there ii not a man who owns u dliow, itun doa not 
know something of tiLs attudous trarte; but lo talk of a collection of 
Slaves taking place in (.Tgnnda in order that they may he marched down 
in thousands and tens of ihoasaatk, as they are In the t'ortueutse 
dominions on the East Coast uf Africa, i* speaking beside the fact alio- 
gether. One must speak the trtiih, and it wfll do no harm here if, in 
ponmihfiscs, I lay there has been, to a ccitafn ekienl, a Slave route, anil 
that one does exist « the pHacm moment; but when SI™ arc seen 
, ping throogli that country in btge mimbets I am ashamed to say ihut it 
« very oftcii fur the puipo*e of inking prorisions fioin Mombasa to the 
Tiniish fjjst Afrita Dwupatiy'i headquarter* hi Uganda. It has been 
known to your LoidsliFpi and all those wha are present here; that there 
hai tieen 4 downward pouring of Slave?^—not many of ihenj; but ia tintis 
past, when Mr. Stanley took away (fom Zanisibat a vety large number of 
Slave* indeed, anti brought his remiKmt back, ihusc Shtt^ came down 
along whflt WB may coU, if you Hke, a Slave route to go hack to Ihdr 
Skve tobouT. Such is die slate of Ibings at the pmiem moinent; and 
again, I say. it b best for lij to look ibesc Curts in the face tf wb are to try 
and pui oiv beads togdJrer and ky the thing before Hh hkjestys Goi-wn- 
mcni in such 4 shape tlut they may be able to deal with the question of 
Inc SlaviMradii, 

“ Wiib regard to the railway, 1 ant not urnguine enough to suppose for 
one moinem dial that rflitway will make a very apprcdnhle diflerenee in 
tbe ejport of leaves from Africa. Sbves at the present niooiciit are 
tconifig 10 out proiectDrafe of ZaiLcitKar,'^ 

Lord Rosebery in hfs reply to the Deputation spotce as 
follows : 

" ITie Klem of the question was pniirted oat by Mr. Waller ui his 
^JCech, perhaps mw cxtenMvely than ! cuuld do it by any words of fiiine. 
He rtOOTumended a raProod that woiild cost two ant! a half mtUions ; but he 
himself Slid that it wonld nui be « great anti-Slavtry agency, and he pointed 
out that, wheoas we had acquired the islands of Zamibar and Peml» fn 
exchange for an hnporunt British posesion. in the hope of dviltshig 
ihoM countries. Slavery flourished largely ihm. And he further pointed 
this out, that, whereas, with the view of developing BriUth influerme in 
tmr spJiac; we had liandcd Over, to a very large «ten[, our reS|wnsihjJitie3 
to a eharlcrwi oompany, yet that Skrery Bourished in the very employ, 
merit of Ihm chartered company, Now, theae are not my repr««ibjEioM; 
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tli(9 ore tbe repics^tatiojis of a, mfitobei of the T>epulAtton, uid I only 
allude to them to point out to you, how vcty loigo » the question to which 
you have invited my attcnliotu" 

It may be safely asserted that any allusion to the Stave 
Trade in connection with the annexation of Uganda was 
only by way of aggravation; of course a Railway and 
European occupation, will sensibly &u/ uidireclfy, sound the 
knell of Slavery and the Slave Trade, but the prominent 
place given Co this great curse both in the discussions this 
autumn, and in the debate of the House of Commons last 
Session, was quite unjustified by facts. 

IV, “The opening out of new markets." A most 
desirable object, and a legitimate one * but why select a 
country seven hundred miles from the Sea at a height of 
four thousand feet above seadevd, with no well established 
trade route, and no means of transport except Stave-labour, 
especially as this country is inhabited by a people in a low 
state of culture without a single market town, or masonry 
house, to whom a sheet appears to be the only garment, 
if we can judge from the illustrated Ijteratiire sedulously 
circulated by the Missionary Society? If we can judge 
from the accounts of Henry Stanley and Carl Peters, the 
progress of a Caravan is only accomplished by acts of 
cruelly, flogging, shooting, etc, etc: Has the Chamber of 
Commerce thought out the details of such commerce? 
liquor, gunpowder, fire-arms, would be the most accept¬ 
able articles : the chief leader of the existing caravans is a 
white man, who some years ago went out as a Missionary, 
and now cohabits with a black woman, and goes backwards 
and forwards, commanding a party of what Mr. Horace 
Waller calls "technical slaves " ; Let it be recorded to his 
honour, that he neither flogs, nor murders, and p3.ys his 
porters their wages as agreed upon, 

V. "The annexation of a I^e country to the British 
dominions with the ctfnsent of ihe people, healthy, fertile, 
suitable lor residence and colonisation of Europeans.’’ It 
IS situated on the Equator ; that great astronomical line in 
Its course round the world traverses Sumatra, Borneo, and 
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the Celebes in Asia; Ecuador, and North BtajrH in South 
America; the Gabun terrhoryon the West Coast of Africa. 
Albeit and NTictoria Nyaiuca in Central Africa : one of ibe 
Missionaries describes Uganda as the *' country of graves": 
if we had a list of the French and English Missionaries, 
who have succumbed during the Last fifteen years, we 
should be appalled: No European woman has yet pene- 
tratcd to this country, so infant-life has never come into 
existence; Captain Lugard is light-hearted enough to 
certify the fitness of the country for European civilisation. 
He describes it as an elevated table-land offering all the 
conditions fora prosperous European settlement: he quotes 
freely ''everybody, who knows the country." But who 
does know it? bis letter reads like that of a prospectus 
writer of a Company: he has a foregone conclusion : he 
has repeated it to so many ignorant people at so many 
meetings, that he is beginning to believe it himself; he 
wants somebody to provide the money, and entrust him 
with the spending; the morality of the transaction, the 
possible failure, and the danger—are all kept in the back¬ 
ground. 

It is a field, he says, for Emigrants, for the localization 
of European colonists : he specially recommends the High¬ 
lands of Kikuyn: they are several hundred miles East of 
Uganda: they afford a dimaie healthy and bracing: the 
lempcmture is that of Eurcipc, and the nights and days 
very often are cold indeed : he does not state iJie season 
of the year, during which he paid his visit; then he sug¬ 
gests immigration into these Regions of Hindus from 
British India; why not try Arabs from Arabia, and 
Sudanese, and Abyssintans, and Somali, to join the happy 
family in these blessed regions, which another writer 
describes as entirely void of all inhabitants ? 

i quote lines from the 7 >Wx with regard to the regions 
of Nyam. and Blaniyre far to the South of Uganda with a 
far better climate : 

“ Mr, Thompson is far too cautious, and muik toa loeli 
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jn/t>rn/^d, to mainttiin that pn this splendid plateau (Blan- 
tyre) Europeans can settle as colonists, as they do in 
Caniada and the Cape." 

Then as to the consent of the jteopie: did any of them 
ever know of the arrangement ? Mr. Carl Peters, the 
German adventurer, had wifA ihe kdp of Iht French 
PriciU, only a short time before made similar arrange¬ 
ments ; is it the least likely that the Mahometans and 
Pagans, and, the men who aspire to authority, approved 
of it ? without asking for a regular plebiscite some proof 
is reriuired before the consent of the people, an African 
people, is put fon^'ard, 1 f we do occupy the country it 
will be by brute force, by having at our command rifles 
and Maxim guns, by the service of the Sudanese troops 
left behind by Emin Pasba, described by Mr, Horace 
Waller in his address to Lord Rosebery, as '* versed in all 
acts of atrocity: no men despise human life more than 
they do/' in the war with nur Colonies in North America 
last century the great Earl Cbatham denounced the employ¬ 
ment of the Red Indian in our wars: we shall appear to 
have fallen lower in “ our moral continuity,'^ if we employ 
the black Sudanese in the w'ork of enslaving the Waganda, 

VL ” The risk of another Power stepping in,-' The 
very fact, tliat in this argument the Pomiguese are men¬ 
tioned, who cannot occupy their own h inter-laud, shows tJie 
absurdity ; the Germans and Italians are bound by treaty 
to their own limits, and will be taxed to the utmost of their 
strength to fulhl their task, and are more afraid of us than 
we of them: As for the French their name is merely 
added by way of aggravatiott The ivhole of the Kongo 
Independent Sute Intervenes between the French and 
English Spheros : Lake Chad is the object of French fond 
aspirations: the case for anndtation W'as so weak, that a 
grain of old Gallophobia was thrown in to rouse public 
feeling more effectually, .1 linie more yeast to make the 
bread rise. 

In the pages of the Record I find 
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cxprcsscfl s.t the very idtss of Prcnch influence stppodrjn^ 
fn Abeokura or Vord>a*lan(!, on the West Coast, as it 
would jeopardize the work of the British Protestant 
Mission there; really, if the British work has taken such 
little root, not much will be lost ; centuries of English 
domination have never extinguished the Roman Chxireh in 
Ireland, In the same leader I find objection to the occu¬ 
pation of East Africa by the Germans, and the possibility 
of Bishop Smythies having to teach German in his Mission 
Schools, In fact, British Insularity and Superciliousness 
wishes to have its own way East and West, and to get rid 
of all other Nations. 

Vn. '■ The preepect of tropical products, stores of ivorj', 
mineral wealth of alt kinds," No one can say that in a 
country, of which we know so little, such things may not 
exist—or be ttiade to exist ‘ At one of the public Meetings 
Mr. Alfred Spicer, a not very* sanguine speaker, remarked, 
that such good things might not be avallahlc ntfiu, but 
that ottr great grand-ekitdren would have the advantage 
of this. When it is reccriiecied, that the first and main 
motive is the Missionary question, that the chief promoters 
of the movement are the Missionar)' Socieiltis. when one 
comes to tea, coffee, sugar, and bananas, tme is irresistibly 
reminded of the well-known cry of the sellers of fruit at 
Smyrna— 

“ In tbt immc the ProjAut 

VUL "’The awful consequence to the Waganda of the 
British Nation abandoning a country, into which they had 
without rhymie or reason entered" I really can find no 
evidence of this danger: Before Mn Jackson and Captain 
Lugard arrived, the British and French factions h^id 
coalesced, bad restored the King Mwanga to his tit rone, 
and divided among themselves alt the high offices: Captain 
Lugard writes discioctly, that on liis arrival he found* that 
a feud existed between the French and English parties, 
headed by their MissioHaries: he took sides with the 
English, and we know the consequences. We arc not 
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responsible for the consequences of feuds among the 
inhabitants of Lake Tanganyika, Lake Albert, Lake 
Victoria, or Lake Chad t who made us rulers and arbitra¬ 
tors among these independent people ? The Piets and 
Scots, the British and the Norsemen, the Normans and 
the English, had their time of fighting,, when the Rooiians * 
left England. We can leave this pretence of interference 
with an easy conscience. Ever since we left Afghanistan 
the tribes have been fighting with each ocher. Things are 
much worse in the Sudan: why do we not interfere there 
from Cairo and Suakim as our two bases, we have the very 
real shame of Khartum to wipe out, and an access by 
uratcr all the way, which we have already traversed. 

[X. “ Free course to the peaceful work of the Mission¬ 
aries of the Protestant Churches and the Church of Rome."’ 
Let us think for a moment what could have happened to 
the Missionaries, who now cry out like children, that hnve 
been hurt owing to their ow'ii misconduct, if they had 
belonged to any oih-r Million but Great Britain or France. 
The American citizens of the United States must have 
made the best of it. as it is the fixed policy of the States 
to have no political entanglements East of the Atlantic. 
The American Government docs indeed send war ships 
to bully the natives of Mikmnesia in the South Sea 
Islands, but nothing beyond. The Emperor of Austria 
has submitted to the sad Imprisoinment of his poor Monks 
and Nuns at Khartum and El Obed in the Sudan. Italy 
and Spain would not have ventured on such an expedition, 
even if the Pope himself, the poor prisoner of the Vatican, 
had got into a real prison in Uganda. Russia would have 
left hw Greek Priests to stew in their own juice : we 
very much doubt whether Protestant Germany would 
have been induced to send an expedition to extricate Gtr- 
man Missionaries, who went without leave, and against 
advice and warning. As for Holland, Belgium, Sweden, 
Norway, Switzerland. Denmark, all which countries are re¬ 
presented in the African Mission Field, they would have 
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patiendy- sufTened hardship iike good soldiers, have pot up 
with the spoiling of their goods, and died at their post^ oa 
{iritish and French hf issionaries also have been in the iiabii 
of doing in other iountrm and past decades: their cry- has 
always been : 

'* Do anything rather than avenge my death ! do any¬ 
thing rather than invade with military forces my adopted 
country I do not shed innocent blood, and place a free 
peojjle \indcr hated foreign dominaitoti, on the pretence of 
preaching the Gosfxl of Peace, putting an end to domestic 
slavery, and opening a new market for spirits and Man¬ 
chester goods, and introducing European bad habits worse 
than barbarism.'* 

Such would be the cry of the real Missionaries, and 
' such has been until the present lamentable occurrence the 
practice : if tile British and French Missionaries remain at 
Uganda, wHI the memor}* of the Maxim-gun, and the 
slaughter of Africans be forgotten ? If Augu.stine had 
landed in Kent and acted in this way, should we have ever 
foigotten it ? It is distressing to think, how much the pre>^ 
judice against foreign Missions among so many classes of 
the British Community, and which is so paitifully evident, 
will be increased by the exhibition of the fighting tenden¬ 
cies, and annexation-appetites, of the Kvangetlcjl secuons of 
the Church during the lost three months: the noise of re¬ 
ligious and {|uast-religious Meetings can only be cumponed 
to the barking of dogs at night, who bark when they hear 
other dogs bark : they know not why : it means nothing; 
sitcular political Meetings mean something very real, but 
demonstrations of semi-religious mutters from the platform 
and pulpit rend more like the scolding of women. If at¬ 
tempts to evangelize a heathen nation are to be the first step 
to, and closely connected with, annexation of Provinces, 
enslaving of free Nationalities, destroying them with ar¬ 
tillery, burning their houses down: if Arnott, when he 
penetrated to Carengumec is but the hemldj and foreninner. 
of gallant Captains, better far that the attenipts should not be 
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made: all ihe fixjib abouL civill2ai:ion is cant and hypocnsy : 
if a Mahometan had done it* no condemnauon would be 
considered too severe r if Roman CaiboUcs attempted ir, as 
they did in the days of Charles Martel, and the Teutonic 
Knii^hts, the censure of Protestants would be unlimited; 
but here we have Pulpit, Plaiform, and Evangelical Press, 
hounding on an unwilling Government to assume the 
Protectorate of thousands of naked savages, seven hundred 
miles from the nearest seaport at an altitude of 4,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, with still loftier ranges to be 
crossed to get to the sea, and no means of transport except 
actual or technical slaves, supplied by the Arab slave¬ 
holders at Zanaibar, 

X. “ Protection of Native Christian Cliurches in the 
country from the intolerance of the Mahometan and Pagan. " 
Is King Mwanga a Christian? He was Irapibed by the 
Roman Catholics, and we read, that he attends a State 
Divine Scr^'ice in the Protestant Church : CapUm Lugard 
tells us in the Fortnightly Nov.. that this King is 
a man of singubrty abandoned morals, and he confirms in 
so many printed words what was only whispered before, 
that these omnerous pages, of which we hear so much in 
Mtssjoiinry' Reports, and some of whom are ranked among 
Protestants, and Roman Catholic Martyrs (for both parties 
have long lists of Martyrs) were the victims of their 
Sovereign's lust, and in feci members of lus male harem. 
Mr. Ashe a Missionary, in his letter to the July 35, 

of the year 1892, writes about politual Protestants. Captain 
Liiganl takes credit for having iotrodoccd the use of the 
Itrni '* Protestant," and Mr. Ashe remarks - that it was 
unknown, when he left Uganda in 18^6, and that it was 
used now to denote the party, who support the English 
occupation upon this the Timu remarks: 

"It hi. proluyy alwajfn b«i felt by careful students, that the e^ini. 
ordiiar;' tbeuloEkal «al wf the imirrt of Uganda for difiFcreol fornu of 
the airatian rd^on stood somewhat in need of eipknadoiL ifr Aihci 
mih a cantfour which Is not too common, leHs us that Um: 
k rijtti, Protcstanta and Catholics in his rjes' ore mainly riiul 
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for political powtir, anil both at? keenljr alive to the lact, that 
{Kiwtir j< apt to bekntg^ to big baitalioni aimed with good weapotta. Ho 
W39 not un&tttnisi rour jreaia ago wrih the wirambte for rifles, hot he finds, 
that it bs$ become far tnore keen in the inlttra], and that a briak trade 
has ended in furnishing L-guidu and the regions mund about with a 
fonTudablc number of these weapons. (Capt, Lugnrd saj's d,ooo.J 

“ We may' take it that the Iki-ensh desire for books and knowledge 
which Mr. Ashe dschbea would not long survive a general letting loose 
of all the worse passkuts of maiL Happily the reduction of the theological 
motive to lit imfiorfattft given sonu; assurance Quit the is-hk of mitln 

taioing order will not be veiy Aearj.'. These fnleiestiiag sectanes are cpiite 
prepared to bow to aceompUthtsd tacts, and to accept the rule of strength. 
The great mass of lukewarm Cii t h ol i ca have already become suppodeiSi of 
the party in power, which will doubtless further tncRBSe its foUowtng by 
renaiitiag powerful. Even tegUimale lule may Ik easily compused at no 
distant dotCi since King Mwanga, apart from the jiruhability that he too 
wSI rrorship strength, is a man of weakly wrutitulion. In a country where 
rule# of succession are vaguq it will Ik strange if a new tuIut does not 
» wofk coidinlly with A holders of powar," 

We can bardJy get up an interest tn such a Church, 
which is mongrel in every sense; '■ Ce sang £tatt il si 
pur ?" 

What was most remarkable was the divided action of the 
Committee of the ^lissionar)' Society as a whole, and the 
members of that Committee as individuals. The Committee 
resolved to leave the matter absolutely with God, and to 
have rrscourse to Prayer. The Members of the Committee 
appealed to Man i 1 adjoin a specimen ; 

'‘to iHi: EntTou nv rtt® ‘knniKD.' 

"Si*,— 

"The time k sJwn; the crisis is great The ftitnre of Uganck 
nuy dqMnd in large measure upon the degree of our efforts to educate 
and awsken public opinion rrilhin lire next few months. IVhnt shiU 
wc do? 

'* I. L« there be gne or more gnat public Meetings hold in Exeter 
Hull \ and not only ihenc, but in diilerent parts of the Metropolis—Kortb, 
South, East, .ind IVest 

3. 1 j!t timtloT Meetings l>c promoted throughout all tJtc huger towns 
hi Uic provinces. 

*' 3. Set apart a Sunday on wbidt. simnUanwiiBly thraughoql the King, 
dom, ckrgynKre may be asked lotaill ihe Mlerition of ihdr eongregations 
to the work of the €Jif.S, in U^inihi and to the oonietittaices of jta 
rvoeiation. 

"4. Lei the Glciacrs' Union and the other C-M. Unions Iretake them- 
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selves sjieciBllj^ t« ptijer, and maJu: it, u it were, the very objwt of 
llieir eBstence to instiuct ihe los iratnicted and lo auaken lladr 
sympathy. 

"Sstr, fit rnends of ihc CM.S., we cannot be too oncrgeiic at Uiisi 
inonieny and #e eatuiol brii^ too much juttmrt tp fitar oh tht O^mmiUte^ 

It ihai be ncccs«:y, that fw some liiue to come they ahotild maJtc the 
<rsufcj(% of interest on al] sides and amongst all tlaasa the yfraf 
of their (klibeTationa. We have liccij assiued on nil hands, by those 
who see and know most clearly, that evamiatiDii meana the deatrtiction of 
ow wwk. the dispersion or massacre of our cotivertt ant) BiiMtomries, a 
widespread reijni of anmehy. and the rpctvat of the Slave-iracic. Now, 
suppose □ telegrajn wen; reoiivcd to this dTeot in ri* or eight intm±s.' 
«uid II be to us other thm a peipcttul shame and humilmtion, that we 
bad not aLnined. every nerve and used every msins to awri so unspeafc- 
a lie a calamity, when we had been warned again and again in the most 
emphatM: manner of the iwtainty of Hs approach in the event of evacua¬ 
tion? Frequentty it has liecfl said to me that *God would not allow so 
Kieai a work as the CAf S. work in Uganda to be brought in nought ^ 
but Gei wtve itth hat (i}t wttiw. Cod helps those only who htip ihrmuhis. . 
t thertHbre plead with you that during the next sii months ntn a mhjv of the 
Rhot^ will issue bm that you will thmrn n to redoubled 

energy, 

Otfobtr "Auima. 

XI. “The cstabltshment of a Protestant Government;' 
The Rev, Cyril Gordon, a Protestant Missionary, spoke as 
follows: 


England had been led to the cmintry iw /*? p/vruitfiee </ Cent, i/ 
/Ti^/W rtmaiiKd nVnr, theft wb» every ewoumgemetit. There was hopb 
fen the men, for the wpnjen, for the countries mound—in Usuga, foj 
mst^-(S«Dbfere w« Mioga tjy binli), in Sagalla. and clsewhcui but 
If thu cou^ wu left to itvdf ibtre was ocic Hope, because the lukuou- 
snia lied been able m give to the notion the Word of Life in their own 
longue. To prevent, however, any such disaster as would occur to iHe 
mieswiiMwa and Chiwtians, if England gave upy we must remembef that 
the c^iry was ouji by nght of discovery, ir by 

ibe la^tir of the inissiomnea, by the deaths ol Uiase who had laid down 
l^^ives foe Tt; .t was onre (k the prayer, and bil»®s of Moefcay, and 
therefore ,t ™ mir duiy m keep the country ii, the hands v/ Jwp& 
„rr Wc ought to iiueteat all whom we mret CZ 

question, and grve oured™ to d%em jimycr m t^od for M„ .«t<r /^/rr. 
KvuMinZ 


Now, if a Roman Catliolic European Power had goi 
possession of the land, and one of their ftiesB had spoken 
m this way. there would have been outcry against his in- 
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The same gendeman ^ho^vi; ib^i hfs object is 
aonexatmo very clearly in a letter to the 

*^Thc coutitfy would be in danger of MMng buck into dtc cruel hands 
of the wfi^^i Of ii would be in danger of Calling ipito the 

hands of the tctrible sb^-ndding MobnimuedLtn or it would htr in 

danger of bUing Into the tyuids of the komon Ci 4 ho]ic convert^ into n 
iiVftfflSfif f <*/ fAf mjWJ fo /Ai if jwr. llit? qliier danger to the 
Protestani cchivctes would come (torn the bo^lity of ihe Roman Catbolk 
□atives, who sre far more nyinerciti ihan the Moiiaminoibn nati^'es. The 
Koman CaLliolkrs, reniemliering ihe late war, vronld nnt spsiitr Lbe Frott^timt 
natives nor /Af Jttm of the hoi- the iidsaioiiMifij jeifM/d 

fitf/ J^urf thch eortvcita Tlie danger wmild ht ttwy mi/ /<? a//. The 
true Frote^it eonvetw are no4 a vray Urge hody^ These nohle and Uth^ 
hearted Chrbtkua, of whom there m manyi wc^dld come furwatd to beg 
the misiiDiuiria to leave the cqtiiilrf. For they would be unwilling^ ihar 
thdr beluved fdeiids ihcir tcachets, ^hotild perish in the wretched fighting 
* and flaughter wfikh would rako. place. ThEfrfoTe, if the Comfiony cue 
ublrged to withdraw, they tatm make fl way of escape for the missionaries, 
the Chiistuui converts, with all the wouten and the children of the sanie. 
But the nufisfonaTies and the native Christiatu look to Quistiari England 
to shelter tbm from these ver)' icmbte dangers* and cijpea Ckristiiin 
England to take measure to prerenl the occurrem^e of such deeds oa will 
certainty take place If British influence h withdrawn. Tlie sbeltct and 
protection wiU be gi^^n if the Treaty that ha^ been wifA 
b kept by Engliuid/" 

He is iVesh from the lieldt and we gather from his utter¬ 
ances the spirit of the M tssion: it wishes for religion and 
political supremacy by the help of British Military power, 
Ko wonder that the Editor of the f'WrtrfAe Zeitung^ of 
J uly 2S of this year writes as follows ; 

"To carry ttw BEblc ui ane hand and ptneb the letigioix of love, while 
with the other dicy lell liliiS to nsed in ettpelUng their uOfteleaiDe 
tinl^ tn&y oonespood well enoiii'h with English ulit&s ■/ /ht ^ith .1 
miiiWHUfy, but there no trsoe ia suich eotiduct oT Cbn$iiiuity, Eutoireaii 
0i!iit*tyiirihilLaiitm. 'CTiis U but a SRuJ] edition of whai has been ptaetived 
tin a larse scale in 

Such assertions can be repelled with indignation m other 
Mission-fields, but Mr, Gordon's utterances are clear; ut 
any rate, that is the view which Germans and French take 
of the case. 

XII. ‘’The maintenance of sacred treaties." What pos¬ 
sible authority bad Captain Lugard, u mere Captain of an 
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armed force, EO tiiake a treaty m the Queen's name ? Has 
any member of the pas: and present Government come 
forward to justify It ? Would a Captain of Infantry In 
India be allowed to bind the Viceroy without confirms* 
tion afterwards? It might have contained <UshonourabIe 
terms tinder threat of pereonaJ violence to the British re¬ 
presentative, as happened not long ago in Bhutan in India. 
In a petty matter, affecting the commercial interests of the 
Comjjany, or the neccaaltle.'! of frontier police regulations, a 
treaty might have been made, but such a document as was 
signed by Captain Lugard on the 30th March, 1S92, cannot 
be treated as a serious document until sanctioned by the 
Government^ published In a blue-book, and submitted to 
Parliament after debate. Mr, \yalfcer, another Missionary, 
tclU us, that M wanga was originally opposed to the Christian 
ReJiglon. because he believed, that the Missionaries were 
the agents of European Governments, which would come 
later on and take his country; the .Arabs encouraged these 
suspicions, and when this treaty was forced upon him, they 
provc-d too mie. However let Captain Lugard tell his own 
story : he seems to think that the British taxpayer is bound 
for ever by his erring judgment; 

^ Hr w» ftCflt m tiOt on hb oirti hciot, Imt u the agent duly 

anaedited, acting with the fuii md fenant fj ikt Crmrn, Ht 

cofldtidcd trcAtiea, cuu) those treaties weiu subnuoed by him to his direc¬ 
tors, who in (heir turn submitteej tfaem to tkt SAlh<- 

/iMj And ft* l«rdRtmh*rj~ Those tteaiiei have been accepted and r|ipnw«|, 
Some deuih as to words am chctAed. but as regarded the right he had us 
conclude the ti«un no ticqition whalwer had been ultpn ( 

He thooghi when they considened the question frotn the hnt to the bst 
ii «otild be- found that it ms ioiposiiDile to tupiuliate the pitdga^ «hidi 
bad l>c«i gtvcfl, and uy that they wor itven by irwiKmsiljle petwu,'* 

This is another instance, which the foreign European 
Press will not forget, of the dhnm right asstri^d iy the 
Bnti\k ^ait&n. to lay hold of anything that comes to hand. 
Lord Salisbury remarked, that the Spheres of Influence 
had been imposed on Native populations by rival European 
Nations, who busied themselves in giving awat' terriiruies, 
that did not belong to them; the aged Earl Grey inquires^ 
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wKiit were the on which the European States con¬ 

sider themselves entitled to sphenis ot influence in viohuioo 
of all tiative fighia lo their indc|>enih:nce and their country. 
First conies the Sphere of Inducncc : then the proicciorate 
based on a treaty forced upon a weak vadllattfig Native 
Chief; then follows the actual annexation i Up to this time 
the Bniish have shed no Mahometan or Pagan, only Roman 
Catholic, blood in these aphcrcs, while the Ccrinans have 
shot and hung the natives pretty freely. The occupation 
of Uganda cannot fail to eventuate In bloodshed, rehellions, 
burning of villages, loss of European life, and cui bono ? 
Why not leave the poor people atone f 

XIIL •* The occupjviion of the Head waters of the Nile." 
No greater snare was ever put forwtu^l than thb obscure 
phrase: old gentlemen shake their heads, when they talk 
of the Head waters of the Nile ; it sounds important and 
historical, and geographical: in one of Dickens' novels a 
Mrs. Pipchin gained impottance by alluding t<i her shares 
in Peruvian mints ^ Uganda is also called " the key to the 
Countries of Central Africa", one writer, not very accurate 
in his gec^raphy, oonmscis it with Stevenson’s road from 
the Nyasa Lake to Tanganyika Lake, many hundred 
miles to the South. The fact is always omitted that the 
Nile watere are not navigable till considerably to the North 
of Lake Albert: of course it is written In our destiny to 
occupy that lake also r it is a pity that we did not leave 
Emin E’asha at Wadelai, though probably he hiis found his 
way back to that interesting and unfortunate spot; Mis¬ 
sionaries ought to be sent on at once to form a nucleus for 
future proiectorates. And surely the head waters of the 
Rivers Congo and Niger and Senegal, and Zambesi are 
worth looking after: they ate also the keys of great posi¬ 
tions : it is not exactly clear what an Invader of England 
would take by occupying the head waters of the Thames, 
the Set'em, and the Tweed: but the Nile has a certain 
reputation, and it sounds plausible. 

XIV. "The whole New Testament has been translated 
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into the boguage of Uganda." Can this realty be put 
fohvard as a reason for annej^ion ? The idea has the 
merit of novelty : on iDquir3% it is found that the New 
Testament has been translated into 290 languages. Mer¬ 
ciful Heavens f Have we by this literary manreitvre es¬ 
tablished an initiatory dalm to interfere in, invade^ annex, 
and sJay the people of, 290 countries where these iransb-^ 
lions are used? We shall have tribes petitioning that 
translations of the New Testament in their language be not 
made. There was some years ago a good joke at St, 
Petersburgh that when Professor Dom published his 
' Pushtu Grammar' in Russian, a thrill of anguish 
through the people of AfghanTstan. as they felt that their 
day was coming' the New Test^eni must have a severer 
effect, because it inculcates love to yonr neighbours, peace 
and goad'will, and yet it is quoted by a Missionary Society, 
as an incidental argument for a hostile occupation of an 
independent prsojile. The books of Joshua and judges 
would have been more appropriate to the temper of the 
Uganda political Protestants, and of the Missuonary 
Society. 

XV\ The last reason is a sad one, but none the less true: 
we have only to reflect upon the last twenty-five years of 
African history. The slave trade of last century seems 
more tolerable ; tiie Africans dep^irted to America are 
forming a great and powerful Nation. In every part of 
Africa the great races are being destroyed, or politically 
enslaved by European States, cut down ruthlessly by 
European explorers, or poisoned by European liquor 
dealers:—^.ind all in the name of Christian Civilization, and 
Christian Missioaar)’ Societies are not backward to urge 
the Government to ruthless and shameful annexation. 

One or two incidental considerations occur to me : what 
possible relation can the British tleei, which cruises off the 
Coasts of Zanzibar, the German Protectorate, and the Por¬ 
tuguese Colony of Mozambik, with a view of intenrepting 
the departing by sea to Arabia of Africans brought down 
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by ihe well-lcnown slave routes from Lake Tanganyika and 
[-ake Nyasa, many d^rees South of the Equator, have 
with the propoifed railroad from hlonbtUa to the chores of 
the Lake North of the Equator: there is no regular slave 
route through the Masai country, and Captain Liigard con* 
firms the assertion of Mr. Horace Waller, that the whole 
argument is mythical: the individuals, vrho have rushed 
into this controversy, have not studied their maps^ and are 
not familiar with the history of the last quarter of a century. 
They condemn what they do not understand. 

Then again the shame of withdrawing from a counir>' 
occupied less than two I'ears by three European officers b 
dwell upon : is it not the fact that twice during her Majesty's 
, reign ilic Government has been hounded on by public 
opinion to occupy Afghanistan, the Pearl of Asia, the key 
to the countries beyond, the Head waters of the River 
Indus, hounded on by treaties forced on their Rulers under 
the influence of the bugbear of Russian intrigue, a new 
opening for commerce, a blessing to a few oppressed people, 
oppressed by Mahometans ? Is it not true, that twice that 
countr)’ has been occupied, and twice abandoned, after the 
expenditure of millions and loss ol hundreds of lives, and 
the prestige of European wisdom and generosity, leaving 
behind an enduring feeling of hate stored Up against us, 
as unprovoked invaders ? Can we never take waruiug 
from past failures ? 

liui if we occupy Uganda, it is but the beginning of 
further annexations: the appetite comes with eating ; The 
kingdom of Unyoro, Albert Nyanza, Wadelal and beyond: 
Captain Lugard and his Sudanese must be on the move; 
Here we have the programme of the Army and Church 
Militant; 

arc VC 10 eiop here, when the Hiterprisc of Csptaitt Lugnd has 
nUaiiiy estatilishe<l miiiiBry ttations alJ the way between t.ake V'ktotia and 
Lake Albert Edward }—the princtpid ones (c) in Sin$o, on the 

Unyoro bonkr, and (a) Fort Edward, in Torn, under Mount Huwenroti; 

to be prmoned by two EuiOjicaA officers and a comptij: of in> 
fiattvt: ^dieis. Tlie Cluucb Mitliam mutt not let iucU be otiUdnpyed, 
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bui shouy proceed al enure lo incite two of its t^^coEi si nich of these 
p<«i3, jnij dius complete iJiE Xfissfon cluin thropgliiAit ibc HrHisb pno^ 
leclomte.” (Es it i f^tcdonile^ or only a splieie of Influence ?) 

But this is nothinj; when Britannia Afrtcana b on the 
war path : nothing is gained until Lake Chad b won: Mere 
we have that policy looming in the distance ; 

** Tbcr? need be nlami on oniiciUBt of Brituh mcert^E^ in the Lake 
Quid vt^ion fhm the tiui the entcipjtiiing French tmirdler, C^^itain 
Monlctlp has succeeded in entering Bomti fuicl tnaking ftiei^h wuh the 
Sultait at Kukit on ihe khe. The Anglo-French iiTangc^ncnl is pofeeiij 
explicit i Bonm h entirely south of ibe line from Say m Biirra^a* beynnd 
which Fmiice has pledged her^lf not to interien^ Captnln Monteil wi\\ hnvu 
done a servioe to the Koyal Niger Conupany if he has induced the SuUsn 
of Bomu to be more amenable to European inRiKnce; at the some time 
rt is to l>e hoped dml the French travdler hm not attempted to paison the 
Sultanas mind Ebc English.^ 

Here the Royal Niger Company will tome into evidence; 
at any rate they have a water^vay up the Niger and Binu^ 
Rivers : they have Missionaries quite ready to start for* 
ward ; it is singutarly enough the same British Protestant 
Society, and the same Roman Catholic French Society. 
To save ]X)issibJe massacre of the poor natives, wiio for 
many centuries have taken care of themselves, a man of 
Captain Ltigard's stamp must be put forward with a Maxim 
gun : there are German spheres of Influence on one side at 
the Kameriin, and French spheres of influence to the North. 
Some Church dignitary.a Bishop If poiaible, mustlM: killed: 
Some youthful converts of doubtful antecedents must be 
burnt by the Mahometans, and then the same thrill of 
anguish will pass through Evangelical circles in England t 
Why not try Timbuktu ? It is alas ! In the French sphere 
of Influence: when once the Tenth Commandment is broken, 
and we cominence to covet the land of our neighbours, 
there is no limit but our Power and our opportunity, for all 
Moral feeling has disappeared. The very existence of the 
great African lakes is very imperfectly known to the middle- 
aged cleigy, who make up a Missfonary Committee, and they 
have no conception of the vast distances to be traversed. 
An old gnoileman was overheard at the Anti-slavery Depu- 
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Luion to tbe Foreign Office asking a neighbour on tthfch 
side of ihe Red Sea was Uganda, for, as he naively addeti^ 
one likes to know. Surely this is not the class to settk the 
foreign policy of this great Kingdom. 

T thank Captain Lugard for one thing i he is the only 
Englishman, who has said a w'ord in favour of the French 
Missionaries, the citizens of a friendly State: we differ essen¬ 
tially from their doctrine, but we admire their devotion : 
They have no wives, and families, anti salaries, and com¬ 
fortable homes: no furloughs and pensions: while they 
live, they work: when they can work no longer, they die: 
they somehow give us a better idea of an aposde, though 
now' and then the Protestants have apostles like Maekay, 
.Hannmgion. and Parker; The French have as much right 
to beat Uganda as the English have : it is under a strange 
misapprehension, that Captain Lugard reniarkud in the 
F^nigktly of November, 189a, that under a Missionary 
eiiqueito die Roman Catholics had no right to intrude two 
j-ears later into a Protestant Preserve. Such a comity 
exists among Prutesunt Missions, bin not between Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic: otherwise how are Protestants 
in India, China, and Japan in localities occupied centuries 
earlier by Roman Caibohc Missionaries ? With the I reneh 
Missionary difficulties are experienced* which are not felt 
with other Nationalities, certainly not with British Roman 
Catholics. I give a quotation : 

^ Btshofi Htfilley, ^peakii^ Lut nigfat at the annonl tMrit in aid of St. 
Mary's Raman Cutiwlic Schools, WakalJ* ndi^r^d to the Utpuida queslion. 
Hc lboui^hl, and he sakl it nilh somiw. that in ilu? fotursi wherever the 
(lower of Protestantism and CaUiolieism met fn Equalonal Aftka, it would 
be necessary to divide them into diHettnt sphma, not bccmuehe iniigii^ 
ihere would be any difficnliy about educated gentlemefi, not to bj ChrUtian 
gcntlcmcrt, livtng in peace, but bcouse thcne waa the dnitgci of half- 
educated followers coming into conllict'' 

The Protestant M issiimaiy at Uganda expresses himself 
very differently : what he wants is poliiical aseendancy. and 
this is just what no form of Religion whatever ought to 
have; 
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“The Rontw Oiihatic j»ny bThc one nw*! likely lo fel nggriaved situl 
jealous of ihe othef®. h is tnit tbit ih^ have Sudu»a vejj' fertile dutrict, 
but the dUef of lludu never had the pewit ion and honour that mony iHher 
chicis hod. This party has lately lost the inorti and tS thereftw ihe most 
likely to feel thssaiistiedL They would subniit to Iw niled Uy reptCMUita' 
dvES of the British 'Covemuicnt, of of a company if the Jjinjjjeajis oodd 
tarry their own to Btigandn i hut if they felt that they wet* vrrttalty being 
getxnai by the Prot^tant party in / de ftut t^y unfuM 

tubmii t 0 tl In all they dt> they will be ntfinfy s>^'dtd iy tktir ^Fatkerf,* 
who ittatiic alAoluUL authofity over thenu I think that you can well 
judge wliat would be the consequeope if the Btiltsh control wen: withdrawn, 
The ftm jCent^of the new BL-t would be all parties Hying at the Protestant 
Christiani. Then ihs MohaniinetUns would seiw all the Rotnan Catholic 
cooTcrts and ihdr toUowera, and would open ft slave market at oooe*'' 

N’ot one word hns been said about the feelings of the 
Taxpayefs* except jaunty remarks such as the following: 

“ Is /Aert arty ft^r thi tAat (At fitxp^trt ^ tAh^ 

^uHirv r/ fAf mf t^t£i f Bverr tospa^rer, -who 

has ^vert ihe aubj&et sfiy nttentiem, ki^oTre tliftt id d merely selfish or 
ptXDDiajy sense it k of ihe highe!^ impoUMce to retain Uganda, the pcari 
of Afrita, and the key to tvio millioD square miles of tcttiTOiy, wfiiah by 
intematiomi] agrctmcni lUt: At ibe present lime uofterDiirprotection. I1ic 
putrtgto of the world are being more snd more closed ai^use li^ and it k 
soTcly Uic ^ct of A nation riMd to wiirully ibmw ilwav the glnhous 
petpspecis which iht dewlopmEnt of the rich Lake distfieij of ^ >!n^rnl Ah:md 
miuld open lo gut initle-’’ 

T'liis h just bunkum, and the writer knows that it; is. for 
he m hh ncjst i^entencf* appeals lo other passions, Religion 
and Chauvinism ' 

Are we going tif Its/r/ouf^JJliftL^CArisinins im H^ajidia J Ate wc g^tng 
!to gi^'C ep to (uajssaciD those IHjmilly tribes who, irmtattg in our pnomiKi 
of pmlcction, have given ii* ihdr norikance ? And m wc going to give 
ttp /Jmf dtml firflk n^pwrn, p^egiudnl wilh minFnft 

A» anM/ifr t If we m troD to ovr Godt to ^Rir ci>ufitr>'p imd 10 onr^ 
the ertine of desetting Ugiamla urtll not n»l upon us.” 

h is quite clear, ihai if t>ic Railway ia guaranteed there 
will be an anmta! heavj' charge on our resources, however 
fanatics never think of this : this very month some of this 
class have propo^ to the Secretary of State for india 
arbitiarlty to destroy the cultivation of the Poppy, a great 
industry of the People of [iidlat amounting to at least eight 
tnilijctis annually, and some have gtirve so far ai to propose 
to make a proportionate grant to the Indian Exchequer. 
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The proposiuoii was eoo ridlcubus if> entertain* Empires 
cannot be governed bj* fanatics i We are far too ready to 
be mdulgem, when we have other people's purses to draw 
on, when we can dip into the State Treasury: With the 
os’crwhelming demands upon us of the Pauj»er Population 
of oiir cities are wc jxtstified in illoging away annua! LhoU" 
sands in Central Africa ? 

An iniemaiicinal question has already arisen with France 
about the treatment of French Missionaries by Captain 
Lugard. It comes with a bad grace from tlie Government 
of 3 Republic, which has ejected English Missionaries from 
the Loj-alty Islands and tlireatens to do the same in Algeria 
and Tunisie. Still the facts as admitted have an ugiy 
appearance. Captain Lugard in the Fortmghtty of Nov,, 
*iS92, disposes of the cliaige in a jaunty way by the asscr- 
ibn. tltat English officers are incapable of such things, but 
the pages of this Joumal* in the October number tell us how 
English officers acted in the exjiediifon to relieve Emin 
Pasha, and committed acts of Murder and Rapme right 
across Africa. 1 really am reluctant to d(^rit>c what took 
place at the Island of Sesse in my own words for fear of 
being charged with esaggeraiiDn. I quote those of an 
entire stranger, the Rev. Edward Conybearc in hts letter 
to the Giturdian^ October 22, i ftqa r 

"5, *rbe Cathtiliia, thus ddciUied, took nefutte from the bullets qf these 
English ttllK oti an tiuoceaiibilfi isbud, whence tbt; Kinjj continued to 
defy our vuhoritts. 

- 0. And now coinci ibe honor. To bring this obsttnale lierrtk to hi* 
senses Captain LugunJ sent ii^st him * gun-lnat, fipni: prmnubl:^ the 
<l!i& »nd under tic cominand, ccnainly, «rf An fCngltsh oiScer, 
Cupbtin Williiims, On the nfiproach of this fnrmtdalilc ibe the Catholics 
abomloned all ida of Aulher twistsner:, and ifapugfat only of escape. They 
ctowded into ihdr canoea for Bighi^awm, ore/ The 

King effocled hi* escaji*: but of his unhappy foUowcns baoiload after 
im Viol w the bottom by the murdeious volleys of mn .Muhid 
jjtin. On the coin[nuotiati—i "ish 1 could say the adinission—of our 
ftotcsiant infbtmants, sc«aal hundreds of dtrfencehat fugitives, chiefly non- 


• m Jm/triaJ nifJ Quarttr^ /ttaae, Oetobei, 1S91, “'fhe 

Ethics of African Gcographiial Explcnnon " (ps^ 
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CQCxrljj^smts, wer thus imswrtfL And thU^ be it remarked^ n*t dune 
Itf unloaded savn^, but by the btiest w^cstpom uf oviliaaliati and by tlit 
orders of an EngiislunjitL 

*^Ndw 4 siFf uin wc hope for God's blt^sstn^ on our domp m Uganda 
whDc ive aJlo^r sveeb a deed u> pass unrcj^cnted ? 1 do not wish to bkmc 
Captain Lugard, who, doubtless, feU the feoriul coarse be adopted an 
unavoidable nef!es&it^. Nor do f wish to defend the Uganda Catholics, 
wbo^ possiblyp provoked tbdr own docinL But, to whatever extent the 
slaughter may be justiicd, the fact re ma i ns that we weie the slaughlcrera j 
and wc may be very sunt that ayeb wholesale diedding of Quisiiari blood 
is [lo light thing in God's sight. At mr hand He wiU rer^uins it: ai the 
hjiEul of the English natloop and above all of the English Church, imle^ 
tjy contndon we turn away His anger from iis> HkbertOp alo^ we have 
raiber mode omselves partakers ol the deed« Will none of cm Bisbofs 
give expression to whal wc ought to feel ? 

**E01VAftD COKYBEASLE, 

" Barrington Vioragje, Dmnltridgc^ 1893,'^ 

And again in a second [c:Uor, tjndqr datit Nov. it, he 
gives his authority for these statemeitcs, the liev. Mr/ 
Collirts. one of the BriiLsh Mi^sionarieSp who^e report I 
have before mu, and which Ijeors out Mjr, Cony bearers 
indepeodeni outcry: 

^Thc extent co wbiEih here at bDiot we have shut our eyes m the 
hotiora in Uganda is shown by llie Ictret of Bishop Smythlei in yewr 
cyrrent Issiifu My account of whst took place seems to bint alnto^ incred- 
ible-^too ghostly to be toixL Bui^ as I mentimicd, 1 took core to say 
nothit^ which was not from our own EngJish and Protc»taiit ai^ufces. Had 
1 gone to the other oliie^ |trt more fearful tales would he bimight forward^ 
laics of the outrage arwi tmtiirO of Caiholic wnoicn (6r trfusipg to deinf 
their iaitk Ibc^ charges are brought againsi m by Moii^goar Hiitii, 
and have never, ^ far os I have scettr been ocM^tzodictedL But as out side 
have taid nothing abmii thcni^ I sid nothing about tliem eitber, o»:ifin]ng 
myself to ihe Tcpom of our own anihodties, dvil and ocdcsIostlcaL In these 
reports the mxDont of the nuifflacrE is to be found crnty too pbinTy.; given 
sonKtimn vnfA j^rawfi- som&time^ barely nanaced, never with 

ffwnf ^ /{fy /i>r /A< rrj^rff at bo deep a staui of Chnaaian 

hbod on our cauie. The Uh of them was ihat of Mi. Collins, which 
appeared In the same number of the as my Letter (October a6y 

And ihk k where ihc di^acc to ouf lioosted Chdidaujiy lies—tiui 
ncmiy so much m the deed itself (hordbic though h wab) oa La the spirit 
with which wc have greeted the tidings. Capuiin tV-t Llkii u was but caxry- 
mg oiU cdentlfft^ly the odenUeas orders of hk superitK offii:eT to make the 
OichoUi^ sabmit at ail cc^ts- Captain Lugard k &r too biave 4 mati to 
auempl to e\'ide hit rcspcinxihnity hw ihovr orders He boldly ovaudits 
ir , amt, rdEfUkia os tiicy wwn^ i«ch awful deedi are Kimetfmes nn flwfui 
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necessity in warlact WTicn Once be had'begoo to figlit he could scsticcly 
4t«^ till the foe HjrTtndftftd and his beginnn^ he Justifies (and the voia 
of the English Ciinreh unaiiimoiisly accepts the justification) on the same 
pj ^ whfclt was put forth fot the Masaacte of St. Uartholotoew—that 
if the slaughtcicts had not straci the fiist blow they would ihemsdve 
have h twn sUushteted. Bia Captain Ltigiird alone speaks of the pioceed- 
itigs ns 'deplorable.’ No tliocesin conforeocc, oo Chuich newspaper 
echoes that word. No—tlit; murdered wowen and child ten were con¬ 
nected with ‘the lulian Mission,’ and focrefore beyond the pak of 
,\nglkan sympatfay. No wtjode that Rotniin Catholics say wo hai/e shown 
what reality we allach to our efoim to be Catholics also. Even the tsnelitei, 
at the most barbarotis period of their histotyt knew better. When they 
had slaughtered demo the Benjamites (richly deserved as the slaughter 
wash horror of the deed, and prayed for foigiveneas. We 

secio not even to f «1 that we need lardon for onr brethren's blood. We 
do not ask. for lt» anti we shall not get it. 

* EnwARD CottvnitAat. 

''Barrington Vicarage, C a tub ridgCt iVt«w»fAfr it, 189*,*' 

^ Guardian^ N^mbir tO, 1892. 

It is ujifietsessaty to say, that in the l*refich Missionary 
periodicals the story' is told with laygc amplifications, and 
the haired of the people of France against ‘‘ les Anglais 
is roused : this is most latnentable. 1 quote this to show, 
that the rule of Uganda will not be conducted in rose water: 
we shall hear of constant massacres of this kind, assassina¬ 
tions, and outrage; is this the kind of protection which the 
benevolent people of England and the Missionaries wish to 
supply ? I am not blaming Captain Lugard: he certainly 
fi(i( value black life rrmch 1 An official in British India 
could never Iiave done such things, and no Oovemor would 
have tolerated it i this incident shows that Captain Lugard 
did not possess the Iea.st elementary knowledge of ruling 
Nadve Races: the people who were killed were nominal 
Christians, though of a different Church, and this renders 
the incident more deplorable : Reverse the position and 
imagine a French officer having treated Protestant baptized 
converts in this fashion. Had Captain Lugard had any 
expericnce of a District in a Rebellion during the Indian 
iMutiny of 1857, or of a great ctiy like BanATas. stirred to 
its depth of religious fanaticism by die unlucky death by 
violence of a Bmhmini Bull in the streets, or a sacred monkey 
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being shot by a casua] Englisb Toarer, of winter visitor, he 
would have hnown how to handle ignorani crowds without 
the use of artillery and rifles: at any rate a Protestant 
should have done anything rather than shoot down Roman 
Catholic converts r'nothing of the kind has ever happened 
in British India; It is very true that there are very few 
French Roman Catholic Missionaries in India, and the 
British, Spanish. I talian, Belgian, German, Roman Catholics 
never give any trouble: the French Missionary, whether 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, has always La Fiance on 
his brain ■ his own co-religionists deplore this egregious 
Chauvinism. 

The decision of the Government to send out a Commis¬ 
sioner to make a local inciutry and report docs not satisfy 
the Religious Press: where, they say, can more competent 
witncsse.s be found than Captain Lugard, and the British 
Missionaries ? is the evidence of Bishop Hirsch, and his 
French colleagues not to be taken ? are they to be treated 
like the Irish landlords during the investigation into the 
evict inn of tenants ? All sense of equity seems to disappear 
under the presence of a confused mass of denommational 
Religion, spurious Nationality, and spread-eagle Imperial¬ 
ism. Mr. Gladstone made one frightful mistake in bom- 
liarding Ale.Kandria, and sending Gordon to Khartum: he 
is older and wiser now . but, says the Missranaties’ advocate 
•' until the decision hi finally made, the people will not settle 
down let us hope that practically it is made: '* The 

English Missionaries cannot fed the confidence they should 
in the future of the countiy ’*: it is not the Missionary’s busi¬ 
ness to meddle with such matters ; let him preach the 
Gospel, attend to hLs schools, and eschew politics, and the 
people wilt love him, and cherish his memory : it is a wrong 
departure to have what Mr, Ashe calls "political Pro- 
irrstants.” 

\\ iih r^^rard to the French scare ] add the following! 

“There h BvWtntfs much misooncejujou ns to the exact spplicstiOB of 
ifce !«m* flf the Berlih Act to ibe prcMot ense. The Act ia clem enoug^i. 
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It that, when any Power taJiea possesskaj uf anj pit of the toait 

of A&ica it must (nlimate the sanie to ottiei Pbfreis rn case thete toay 
be pre^sriiting clatnij. And, again, that no act of annexation «*iU he 
regarded as pstid uxlea rttgi are tahen A* tftaNisk rts tffiiia jitriiduiwH. 
All this appli4» only to ih* ctKun A* ro iJw interidr, the conwnienl 
ciib.^or}' of ^spheres of Uilbience' wa« cstabUshed. [t hu therefore lieot 
coiwidcred internationally convenient that when a Power has, in agree 
mein with other Powers, iieclarcd a certain area to be within its ' sphere 
of influence/ reasonable time should be given her to establish herself efreo 
tiwily in the teirttory. The Hrit iih East Afria sphere, extending over a 
million square miles, has been de&ncd in agreemetii with tkmuiny and 
Italy. Though neither France nor the Congo Free State is a direct party 
to it, Jl would out Only be an act of extreme unincndlinefis fur either to 
take advantage of the itnnieiislly of the sphere and slip in by a Itack door, 
os it wore, but it would initodece an clciuent of discord into the partitlcdi 
of Africa which i! was the object of the Periiu CoofEietioe to obviaic. 
Both Fmnct and the Free fitate posses; cDonnotis areas In Africa within 
iheir * siihsTCS,' wAirA art at pii eatirtiy ww*a^«af, and which are, there¬ 
fore, M open to annexaiidii by other Power* as tits reinoler pans of Hrittsb 
East Africa*” 

The mo3i extruordiharj- literature has appeared indicatlnf; 
the colour of the waters, which have been stirred—perhaps 
the most astounding; is “ The Uganda Catechism " by an 
Oxford Doctor of Divinity r a more foolish paper, and oae 
more replete with inexact siaieoients we have rarely seen : 
whether this Catechism Is to take the place of the Church 
Catechism in the Uganda Sunday Schools, or to be taught, 
ax an extra, to the children of the poor in England, it U 
not stated : it is printed and published at the expense of 
the Missionary Society : the price is not given : ti would be 
dear at a [jenny; 1 only allude to it, as it indicates neatly 
the electoral tactics now applied to Missionary desires. 

Question ^6. What can individuals do to prevent such a 
lamentable catastrophe (as the withdrawal of the officials of 
the Company) ? 

Answer (i). They can commit the whole question to the 
King of Kings in believing prayer^ 

(So far we are w ith the Catechist and his Catechumens,) 

Answer (2). They can do much in conversation, etc. to 
arouse public interest in what threatens to become a 
national disgrace. 

NBw sERres, \'0i- V. t 
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Answer (3), They can write letters to Ihdr represen¬ 
tative in Farllament, which will interest iitn in the subject 
anti lea4 him to help in averting the impending disaster: 
(in fact threaten him against the next Election), 

Answer (4). They can notte in memorlatizing Govern¬ 
ment either with the dehnite proposals^ which the Antt- 
Slaverj' Society has adopcedt or in more general terms such 
as the Missionary Society, a non-political otgantsation, felt 
constrained to use. 

Question 37. Is them anything further that can he sugr 
gested in connection with this subject ? 

Answer. Yes; That thou doest do quickly, for the 
night cometh, when no man can work. 

The learned Doctor has omitted from his list of measures: 
Thunder from the Pulpit; pass resolutions in Diocesan * 
Conferences r it has not yet come to “ Denounce from the 
Altar." but the younger members of this generation may 
live to hear that also; when once clerics meddle in political 
matters, they brook no opposition, and hesitate at no 
measures: it has been the bane of the Cliurch of Rome from 
its earliest day: tip to this day the Church of England has 
abstained from indulgence in ) mperial appetites; It is to 
be hoped that the Uganda fever will burn itself out. 

The methods used are not new, nor unique: The Ameri¬ 
cans set us the example: a fair description of their methods 
covers the case for annexation of Uganda: 

**U Striva HJ barter ihwn up hjf the ai^neals, tme wd Hil&e which 
Kcm most likety to npiKat to tJie jwtjndices and ttw? credufity'of the 
grtateat namber; and it endeavour, to prove the wundocss oT thoK oiga- 
menu by a number nf good sUnjt oseniofti upon tnauert of fad. The 
■hold is, of ooLiTkv laided with a pungent crilicliin of Uemocnuic ihon- 
eotdinip and gMniahed willi dabofme dtsamaijons to show ihoi America 
o«ei aJI Jicr [iiiJ*peiitf, Dtotal and malcrist, to the jcmcci 

done her hj the great RepubtiGUi party.*' 
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THE SOLUTION OF THE COLONMAL 
QUESTION. 

DEFINITE PROPOSAiJS OP THE tSJCEKWL FEDERATION l-EAOUE, 

Bv Rodekt Beadon, 

The Council of the Imperial Federaoon League, under the 
presidency of Mr. Stanhofie, M.P., late Secreuiryof State 
for War (who, upon the change of Govemnicnt, succeeded 
Lord Rosebery, the President for the previotis six years) 
adopted on tite i6th November, tS^a, the Report of the 
Special Committee appointed in the previous year to for¬ 
mulate definite proposals whereby the object of Imperial 
Federation might be realized. The Committee consisted 
of Lord Urassey (chairman), Mr, James Bryce; M.P. (now 
in the Cabinet), Sir John Colomb (then M.P. for Bow and 
Bromley), Sir Dante) Cooper (late Speaker of the N.S.W* 
Mouse of Assembly), Mr. H. O. Arnold I'orster (now M.P* 
for West Belfast), Lord Lamington, Sir Lyon (now Lord) 
Playfair, Mr. James Rankin, M.P., Sir Rawson Rawson (a 
former Colonial Governor, and author of Important works 
on commercial statistics). Lord Reay (formerly Governor of 
Bombay), and Sir Charles Topper (High Commissioner for 
Canada). As an influential Scotch paper said, it would be 
difficult to pick eleven men better qualified by their special 
knowledge and experieiice for the wtrk they had in hand. 
The Report i^ued by this strong Committee was a unani¬ 
mous one, and it was unanimously adopted at the taigety 
and Influentially attended meeting of the Council of the 
League to which it was presentctl last November The 
cordial siippoit given to the report by Mr. Stanhope re¬ 
ceives additional significance from the nature of the offices 
which he held in the last Administration, namely, the Secre¬ 
taryship of State for the Colonies, and later that for War. 
Before proceeding to the report itself, it will be necessary 
I'lnic to recapitulate very briefly the circumstances leading 
up to its preparation, and then, somewhat more fully, to 
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examine the general problem towards the solution of which 
the report affords a substantia] contribution. 

The Imperial Conference held in London in 1887, and 
attended by IVnnistcrs from all the Colonies having respon¬ 
sible Government, had been convened by the Government 
of that day at the express instance of the Imperial Federa¬ 
tion League, The |>ersona] discussion between Colonial 
representatives and Ministers of the tm|)ertal Government 
of the various questions that came before that Conference 
relating to Imperial Defence, legal matters, postal and tele¬ 
graphic communication, trade, etc., was productive of a 
much better understanding between the different parts of 
the Empire, and led to some practical results, especially in 
connection with the matter of Defence, calculated to pave 
the way to that closer political union for joint action in * 
matters of common interest to which the advocates of Fede¬ 
ration look as the only means of maintaining the permanent 
unity of the Empire- The League therefore upon the 
initiative of Lord Kosebery, its then President, specially 
resolvi^ not long afterwards that the establishment of 
periodical Conferences ul like nature should be its first aim. 

In pursuance of this policy a deputation of the League in 
June, (891, waited upon Lord Salisbury, as Prime Minister, 
to urge the convocation of a second Conference. In the 
course of his reply the Prime ilinisier, after sating that 
the sul^ect brought before him by the deputation was 
’■nothing more nor less than the future of the British 
Empire," continued as follows : 

“ .\a has Imm {xilnfcd oui, owing to the opeialion of external caiuessncl 
loaie external imiKilso, thcit is a fceh'ng of unttst in Canada, and even In 
Amtnlia— a feding which may not improperty be aa ^ yri- 

willingnci* to canthmafly acquiesce pt«cife1y in the present atate of things 
Sir /dm Cdanrb twy justly pointed out n eorwideratioo of which, in my 
olBcei I am eapeeiany wosiWe^thc bnfc pomon of our Ibmigit aegwb- 
CionSv our foreign dhSculfici, juhI the danger of foreign complications which 
wise entirely ftom our Coloitial connectiofis j and the effect u that from 
irnic to lime we have to eaerei.^ fsnat vigilance Icsl we slioold incur dwigeta 
which do trolnnse from soy inie^ pf ^or own, bur arise entiiely fmm the 
inteiwsts a[ the iotpomni and iiuciesrii^ communtdes with which w® are 
linked. . . Kdcrring to lie proposal which bad been brought forward 
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by the? D^ut&tion^ Lord Salishoiy sa[d J **1 quite ihitik thil tio ^rarc- 
decUion ui rcf&icnce lo Ehi^rckEfons between the Colonies^ind this c<ryjilfy 
oufbt to be taken, or could be Ukeiit tnlhoul pcivoiiiil cOmmuxucatXon 
with the «tat«&muii who guide die Odciuies jq dwae qiattm. Bui 1 wqu)d 
vexitiiie to lay down alsO, a maxim, that wc ihmdil nut cdl them from 
tbeir niAinentouii avpcadum to pul tbeu to ill tbu dlibcuttf, anil all the 
UlNiur, and all the of eoniing to ihia end of the wotld, unless we uv 
pre[Nii!cd to htjr berore tbeai for ducttssion some dcliitrte scheme of our 
own. 1 do not say such a scbcuie that we mui^ adopt it with a t^lution 
not lo Kcede fiom it-^it is not to tie an nnalterabtedetcmunatian j bm . . . 

I I hi ok that we have almost conieto the lime nitao some sebemus should be 
proposed, and that without tlwTo we shuJJ not get s'ery far.” 

Such being the suggestion of the Prime Minister, the 
Council of the League, while not admitting that the solution 
of a poltticai problem which involi'es so great an issue as 
the future of the Empire could with adv'antage be delegated 
*bjr responsible Ministers of the Crown to an indu[>en(lent 
and irresponsible bod^% nevertheless considered it to be a 
clear duly to endeavour to furnish such definite proposals 
for Federation as. in their opinion, would l>e possible of 
adoption, and would satisfy the requirements of the Consti- 
tutlon. The Committee above named was therefore ap« 
pointed to prepare a Rejxtrt. To assist them the CotnmUiee 
had all the accumulated information and experience that the 
organisation of the League rendered available for their use. 
as well as a valuable body of opinion elicited hm froin a 
number of persons specially qualified to advise, whose co¬ 
operation was invited in the form of replies to a series of 
carefully considered questions put out by the Committee, 
A document so prepared, having the sanction of such high 
authorities, and accepted as the formal expression of 
its |)oHcy by so infiuential a bedy as the Council of the 
Imperial Federation League, obviously commands, and has 
Indeed so far received, at the hands of political leaders and 
the public press, the most respectful and serious considera¬ 
tion. 

Before we are tn a position to estimate the value or ap¬ 
preciate fully the bearings of the propositions formulated in 
this report, it is necessary to survey generally the existing 
sittiation, in order that we may recognise precisely what the 
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pfoUcjn IK that had to be atiackodt what the mischier is 
that demands a remedy, and why* In the briefest possible 
form this may be summarily staiedj as it has been sUtted in 
one of the ptiblications of the Imperial Federation League, 
as follows: 

The contistua] uniiy of the Brituh JVUton Uirou^ltout thr Empire Is 
ifansitcficd bp the cxistenoc ei two gretn unonuiltis in the presoit IiD{i<tfin] 
ftyttem* ThcMi me tbnt t At jwn^ on twe of <mr gtesi 
Coloaiet, mi evoi the Dominion of CjkuuIr, hu jny iwoognUed vok« in 
Imperial nKtirs. 'I 1 iep me iiaUe; thetefurc, to be imndved in dl tiic com 
K^iiciwca «i wer, wiihoul having bad any share In contfollinji the fxdicy 
wbkh led to it <a) On the otherhand, ibepeojik of the United Kingdom 
not only bear the onliie cdoc of the nival, mditiryt dipknAatic, atid connutar 
tenrieo ilJ ever the world, the piwteetiott and advantage* of which in w v 
and peace are shared equally by itieii Colonial felhiw-nibjeoti, hut they 
may bare at any moment to ondenahe and bear the whole cost of a war ^ 
entered upon solely to maintain the interciti of any one of there Cdonics. 
The eviliof thit anaruatooA position of liliitn ate becoming mote and moie 
felt «o both sfdei, and the eaudng rdatioRB between Mother Country and 
Colonies onnot Ire esjieetcd to contimte wnhoot pmducin]; grave dJJficiit- 
tics and danger of dtimembemvcnti* 

Tlutt. in the barest and boldest outline, is thn existing 
sttuation* IVut for a proper understanding of it we must 
take the trouble to examine it a little more doscly. The 
great self-governing Colonies in North America, Australasia, 
and South Africa (and il is with these alone chat we are 
concerned for the present purpose ; the position of the 
Dependencies is altogether different) are now linked to the 
^Tuther Country by the slenderest possible political tie and 
to one another by no poUlicat tic at all beyond allegiance to 
a common Sovereign, if tb;it can be so called* The present 
position was reached by the natural working out of a policy 
which looked to uttimaic separation as the proper destiny 
of an English-speaking Colony of free men of British race, 
and of a system which, oonsbicntly with such a policy, dealt 
with the Cnionies in such a way as, naturally and easily, to 
Wing about that consummation. The Colonies were led 
from the position of dependencies through partially repre¬ 
sentative insiitufions to the full freedom of responsible 
government; since the grant of which the reserved powers 
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of the lmi>erid authority have been more and more allowed 
to fall into desuetude, until now the Governor m the Colony 
and the Agent-Genera! in London constitute the only poli¬ 
tical links, ani the Governor as vrcll a$ the Agent-General 
has a position not widely different from that of a diplomatic 
representative. With responsible government, the Colonit^ 
were also endowed with the broad lands which before 
belonged to the people of Great Britain by whose blood 
and treasure they were acquired. Those lands con¬ 
stituted a portion of the public estate upon which it may be 
said the National Debt of Great Britain was secured ; yet 
they were pven without reservation, freed from that “ mort¬ 
gage," the whole burden of which remained upon the 
shoulders of the people left at home. And at the same 
* time that the people in the Colonies were thus relieved of 
their share of Imperia! burdens and endowed with this 
magnificent heritage unencumbered, they were given also 
the right to levy taxes, including Customs duties on the 
good.>{ of the Mother Country and of one another, for their 
own exclusive benefit, without being called upon lo contri¬ 
bute in any shape or form to the mainienaDcc of those Im¬ 
perial services of which they get the benefit. 

But though the Colonies were thus splendidly cndowc<i 
with the means of becoming, as they were mieodcd to 
become, iiulepcndcnt states, there was one very important 
reservation in the political rights and prfvilegts bestowed 
upon them. Perfectly self-governing as regards all local 
internal matters, the greatest Colony ha* no franchise in 
Imperial affairs. As towards the rest of the world, Britain 
and Briuin alone speaks for the Empire. Up to the pre¬ 
sent time the Colonics have rested in this condition. In 
their carUcr years they could neither afford to share the 
burdens of Empire, nor were they politically fit to ake a 
part in the determination of Imperial questions. The 
position was logical enough from one point of view. So long 
as Briuin alone bore the whole weight and expense of the 
Imperial services—army, navy, and diplomatic and consular 
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sen’lces—there could be no question of allowing any other 
portion of the Empire to have a voice in the management 
of the affairs for the conduct of which those services ex isL 
So far both the Colonies and the Mother Country have 
acquiesced in this state of things. The Colonies have been 
content to remain in the dependent pasUion of rrotected 
States, and the people of the United Kingdom have con¬ 
tinued to pay the piper so long as they have been allowed 
to call the tune. 

But of late years there have been indications of various 
kinds that this condition of the relations between Mother 
Country and Colonies has ceased to satisfy either party to 
it It is impossible, as some good people advise, to "* let it 
alone." There is. as Lord Salisbury pul it, a feeling of 
unrest, an unwillingness to acquiesce continually in the 
present arrangement. In the Colonies, exct^ssively favour¬ 
able as in ntost respects thdr position is at the present time, 
there are yet heard rumblings of discontent and talk of 
separation. In the Mother Country, though the school 
that favoured the policy of dropping the Colonies has become 
cNtinct and given place to a general feeling—shared it may 
be well believed by the great body of responsible opinion 
in the Colonies aiso—that the various parti; of the Empire 
ought, in the interests of all, to hold together, yet there is a 
growing unea'iiness under the existing arrangement and a 
desire to place the Imperial relationship on a more satis¬ 
factory' and consequently a more durable footing.. 

The most obvious cause of diasatisfactlon, not so much 
with the past as with the prospect of the future of the 
^'stem, arises from a prosaic consideration of pounds 
shillings and pence. The annual expenditure u|X)n the 
Navy alone (on the estimate for 1891*92) exceeded 
>£'14.000,000; and in less than ten years last past some 
has been expended upon the Na^'y in addition 
to the ordinary annual amount upon the estimates. We 
may put aside here the cost of the Army and of the Foreign 
Office and ser%'ides connected with it, aliliough In the 
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operations of the latter in peace and from the fact that the 
whole force of the British Empire is behind them, the 
Colonies enjoy precisely the same advantages of security 
for their permhs and property and in their commercial and 
other relations with foreign countries as arc enjoyed by the 
taxpayers of the United Kingdom who support these 
services. The case of the Navy alone w’ill be sufficient to 
point the moral 

The British Navy is the first and only adequate protec¬ 
tion the Colonies have against hostile attack. 1 he if large 
and valuable sea-commerce, which grows far more rapN'dly 
than that of the United Kingdom, is defended wholly and 
solely by it. If anyone doubts the extent of the Colonial 
obligation in this inspect let him look at the return ujjon 
sea-going wax-ships made to the House of Commons last 
year (Navy, 396), showing the naval expenditure compared 
with the sea-borne commerce of various countries and of 
British iself-governing Colonies^ From that return and 
other officlai sources it will be seen that while the value in 
pounds sterling of the sea-born" commerce of the United 
Kingdom is 744 millions, that of the outlying portions of 
the Empire amounts to 4.60 millions, of which 1S7 only is 
done with the United Kingdom* the laiger f«rt of it, vix., 
273 millions, being a tr.ide done with each other and with 
foreign countries, in which the United Kingdom has no 
direct interest whatever. It Ls ihe growth, therefore, of 
this outside trade, more than of her own or of the Colonial 
trade done with herself, that causes such a largely increased 
demand upon the resources of Britain for protection. If we 
take the revenue raised, and the expenditure for the pro- 
teciton of all this lloatitig commerce, wc find that out of 3 iS 
millions of revenue raised throughout the Empire 129 mil- 
j 10115 — ^very considerably more than half—arc raised In the 
outlying parts \ and that portion continually increases, whilst 
that of the United Kingdom—^put at, say, 89 millions —- 
remains comparatively stationary. The proportions of these 
revenues spent for the protection of this sea-borne com* 
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merce are as follows: The United Kingdom spent in the 
fiiianctui year 1839-90 mure than 15^ million pounds upon 
the navy- in the same period the rest of the Empire spent 
^ 42 lt 4 i 7 i of which India spent roundly j^296,ooo, and the 
self-governing Colonies 125,000 upon vessels for coast 
and harbour defence. To the last item must in future be 
added another similar sum (j^i 26,000) contributed by Aus* 
tralasia towards the local auxiliary* squadron. Such are the 
proportions of the aggregate naval expenditure of the United 
Kingdom and of the rest of the Empire. Out of a total of, 
say. 16 millions, the people of the outlying portion of the 
Empire (fully lo millions of whom are men of British race 
in the self-governing Colonies), having together considerably 
more than half the toul revenues of the Empire at their 
disposal, afibrd an n^regate contribution of. say, half a 
million. The 3^ million people of the United Kingdom, 
with far Itiss revenue, find the rest. 

But, it is soniedmes said, Britain has hitherto I>cen 
witling to undertake this burden in consideration of retain¬ 
ing the sole voice in controlling the course of the foreign 
relations of the Empire; and though the burden may be a 
growing one, ihepreopteof the United Kingdom, being loath 
to part with that control, may probably continue to put up 
with iL The answer to this is that, not only is so large a 
proportion of the Interests and property they are called on 
10 protect not their own, but tlie caus^ calculated to bring 
about tile state of bosdUties demanding the active pro¬ 
tection of those interests and that property by warlike 
operations are themselves also unconnected with the 
interests of the people of tlie United Kingdom, and the 
incidents which may any day lead 10 war are beyond their 
control Britain continues to *'pay the piper.” but she 
really no iotiger '’calls the tune^’ VVe may recall the 
words of Lord Salisbury quoted on an earlier page, in 
which he spoke of *' the large portion of our foreign 
negoiiaiions, our foreign difficulties, and the danger of 
foreign complications which arise entirely from our Colo trial 
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connections and of the " dangers, which do not arise from 
any interests of our own, but arise entirely from the interests 
of*' the Colonics. Lord Rosebery again—and no higher 
testimony could he cited on such a jx>itu than that of the 
Fordgn Secretaries of the two great panics in the State— 
took occasion to say much the same thing even more ex¬ 
plicitly in a speech he made in the City, fully reported tn the 
Press, Last March. The tsoutitry, tie said, was being detached 
from the affairs of Europe by the great Empire which had 
grown up outside these islands, l ie referred to iheNcwfound- 
iand Fisheries and the Behring Sea question and Canadii s 
differences witli the U niu^i States generally, to Australia*s 
embroilments with France about the New Hebrides, 
and to other affairs illustrating his remark, and concluded 
by declaring that "our foreign policy has become a Colonial 
policy and is in reality at this moment more dictated from 
the extremities of the Empire than from London Itself.'* 
That is a very slgnihcant staiemem. It corrects in the 
most distinct way the impression that though Britain pays 
she also controls. There is the rub. Britain pays and the 
Colonies, virtually, control. 

That is a state of things in which, though the people of 
the L'niced Kingdom might resent it, the Colonies might be 
expected to acquiesce. But they do not. They complain 
on their side of the manner in which these external 
interests are actually looked after by the home authorities, 
and will not be satisfied without some direct and consti¬ 
tutional voice in managing those affairs and in deciding 
ultimately upon questions of peace and war. They com¬ 
plain too that they arc subjected to die risk oJ wars in which 
they do not recognise that they have any interest, and into 
which the Empire may be plunged without their iiaving 
anything to say whatever. The fatter grievance is less 
welt foundetl than the former. They may have occasion at 
iime.s to object to the oianagetneni of their foreign relations 
by the departments in London. But the fear of being 
dragged by England into wars in which the Colonial 
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Empire is not interested is in ihcse days chimerical. 
Professor Seeley has brought out the fact that England s 
wars have been Colonial. Our foreign policy, as Lord 
Eosebery said, is now entirely a Colonial policy, that is, 
extra*European: and there Is tio prospect nowadays of any 
war being entered upon for any cause which affects the 
interests of Great Britain without also affecting the interests 
of the Empire at large. 

Even as things are, it might be to the Interest of Great 
Britain and her Dependencies to Jet them continue uixm 
their present footing, if there were any security that the 
Colonies would reroMin [xamanenily attached to the 
Empire. For the sake of her own world*wide commerce 
and that of India and other Dependencies of the Crown, it 
is roost important, principally upon strategic grounds^ that in 
the four quarters of the globe on the North and South 
Atlantic, on the North and South Pacific, there should be 
harbours and naval bases and friendly, not merely neutral, 
territories, under the British flag. But. already at the 
present moment, as recent discussions In Parliament in con¬ 
nection with Esquimah In Canada, Simon's Bay in South 
Africa, and the fortified harbours of Australia, have shown 
us, the naval bases established there by the Imj^eriat 
Government are in reality held only at the will of the 
several Colonial Governments, In the Dependencies 
Britain possesses such bases absolutely. In the seif* 
governing Colonies she has indeed the use of them in 
[jieace; but upon a declaration of war. any of those 
Colonies might, by declaring for independence and 
neutrality, deprive her of them at the moment they would 
be essential to safety. The result of Colonial neutrdli)* in 
war would be to alter the whole system of Defence relied 
upon and developed m peace, and to place Great Britain 
on no better footing than her enemies. The chance of 
such A course being taken may be considered remote. But 
it must not be overlooked that this very proposition is not 
infrequently made by more or less responsible persons in 
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the Colonies* N*or is it only such .a sudden declaration of 
independence that has to be taken into account. In all the 
three great groups, in North America, Australasia and 
South Africa, the political future is everywhere treated as 
an open question, and separation and independence are 
unreservedly discussed and in many quarters deliberately 
advocated. Only the other day at a large public meeting 
held at Montreal to consider and debate the question of 
Canada’s political future, the alternative of indc|>endence 
received an overwhelming majority of the votes, and even 
annexation to the United States not a few. That may not 
have been a declaration of much political weight; but it b 
significant nevertheless, when it is remembered that both in 
Canada and Australia, and to a less extent at the Cape, influ¬ 
ential newspapers and leading public men make no eifort to 
disguise the fact that ultimate separation is the goal to 
which they are tending, it is no great wonder then if 
people in England are beginning to ask whether it is wise 
or prudent to go on spending their money and depending 
for the safety of thedr enormous interests upon a system 
offering such slender security for its continuance or for its 
effectiveness when the time of trial comes. 

Ueyond all this, the present atrangement, even while it 
lasts, is illusory in the provision It make-s for securing the 
interests of those who are trusting to it both at home and 
in the Colonies* Owing to the neglect of matters of 
defence In the Colonies—and they have very generally 
been most woefully neglected, as the official reports of the 
Colonial Governments on their land and coast defence 
organizations themselves show—the superior advantage of 
the naval bases established by the Imperial Government 
may be seriously impaired in time of svar, and British as 
well as Colonial commerce in distant seas be left to suffer 
accordingly. On the other hand also it is open to very 
grave doubt, and is indeed a question regarded with some¬ 
thing more than doubt by many high authorities, whetlier, 
in the event of a war with one or more of the great naval 
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Powers, the British Navy would prove at alt adequate to the 
enortuotis deraands now made upon it. The Colonies look 
to it and it alone for their protection and that of their 
commerce on every sea. If a pinch came, and h were 
found that the defence of some portions of the Empire 
must be neglected, is it to be supposed that the people of 
the British Isles will see their own shores or their own 
commerce ravai^cd, while their own Navy is away protect' 
ing the interests of other people? There can be no doubt 
that the people who maintain the Navy would insist upon 
having the first call upon its services. The Colonies in 
thus trusting implicitly as they do to the power of the 
British Navy are. It Is much to be feared, Uvtng in a fool’s 
paradise. 

We have dwelt upon the existing situation and the 
inischler and dangers inherent in It at considerable length, 
because readers who have followed us so far will thus be in 
a position at once to grasp the full significance of the report 
of the Imperial Federation League, and to appreciate tlie 
bearing and application of the propositions it lays down, 
without much explanation or comment Wbai may be 
called the ** operative part" of the report defines ** the 
essentials of a United Empire " to be, 

(i») Tbiit difi Ttricfc of the Empire in peace, when deaUng with Fivie%n 
Powers, shall be ss tar as posibk the united voice of all it$ utonomof^ 
pam. 

** 0) Thai the deftnet of the EuiplTC in war stuU bo the common dcfuoce 
of all its interews and of ail its iians by the uniicd forces and hssourc^ at 
all its 

The Report eootioueis: 

** In order thAt tlifc Empire may ^pcak with the gnzateil aiiihotity to 
fof dga tmliofu, tiucir aught to be 5 body m whkh all it* autatHEnioui partst 
ate Tcpre*eiiEedi 

In order that the voir^ of the Empire may be auiTported in peace and 
the coalman ckTence of the Etnpirc a^ured in war, referees niast be 
combiiied 'rhti eoiaJK rc^fds iti. ponkii^ both a 

fepmrntaiive Iwly amt comttion pmpejtiF' tn the means of ddeace^ 

** The iphere wiihin whkh remtbined defence u pocess^niy ts ronfined to 
ihtrtc common imensta ibe dtftsjce of which Gsumoc be praldfid \jy local 
means- Ic l» m the amnteiunce of the «a ccHnaiuniaiiiaris Of the Empire 
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ikttt (he comiDoniEyof int£nes£s h most absofuEe. Tlie pnamiy retjuire- 
of combined ddoDoe:, ibeftefore, aic a ITjcet and Naval 

** It bdng admitted that In ijrdfir lo oopib^ne the fesmnees of the Empire 
for the purpose of (kfending nod retuotaititog m common ioEemi^ sofoe 
central bod>vfn which ail its parts are reiiresetited, is esseodab ihe t|Uee4Joo 
of dm miuie and JbnetiooB of mch a body at oner ahsei. it remains then 
to coEuidcr— 

^ {^) How shall a Council of the Empire be oomtitilled f 
(^) By what means cui ihe rwiyrecs of the Empire be moat dfecriwly 
combined ? 

** Without timitmg or deBning the functional the exercise of whkh a 
Conneit nugbt mtraet tu itself in process of lime* for practical aod imene- 
diaic purposes (be following |?roposit[OEK are.^bmittod; 

*' * ''nie Council shgutd coitsist of members appointed bylhc United 
Kitigdom and the si^irgoveming Colomes, 

***"TTte tlirec great gioti|H of selfgovcmEiig Coloutei, North Amerkati^ 
Ausiiulaai^ and South Afncin^ ahuotd be directly represented in that 
Council. India and the Crown Cotonirs would be ttprcsertird ihmugh 
lift MA)esty's Secretaries of State at iircsent chained with the admitiistTutioa 
of their flfihtrs, and in such other nninncr as might become dedmlile. 

“' The Council rotghl include on tbr part of the United Kingdom* the 
Indian Empire and the Crown Colonics, the l*rimc Minister, ihe Secre- 
turiea of Siote for bdreign Aflkirs, War, Colonies, and tneUru the First 
Lord of The AdmireUy and the CbarmelKor of the lixclitKiuer t and on the 
pwt of the self-goventiiig Colonics^ represeiitittivcs of the three gJoap«." 

"Sucii a Counol shauld deal with Impedai Degree venire what on the 
lines conlemphUed in Article ao of the Report of Lord Hardrigton'a Cam- 
mission on Defence. 

'*THe Coundt might receive sudi iitfomaadoii relating to pttauefi cif 
(dreign policy Ji> ivoilltl enable it to deal adequaldy with questiiHUi of De- 
feac& 

** In nmiren of Defaioe the Council should sRiperviae the apprijpTmikiri 
of any mtmeys prcrvidiriJ for the dcfimcc nf the Empire by ihc cornmem 
comribuUon of the United Kingdom and (lie Colomes. 

It may be laid down aa a leading primripfe that as all pajtsi of the 
Empire cn}oy ihe benems of ImpemJ Defence they should contnbmc to 
ibi CC3SL In the case of India and the Crown CoIdhib the United EJugdom 
wmUd continue ta he responsible for all mauers relating to thpir lespecdiv 
Cdntributlops^ 

In preposir^ that iht ^-^emitig Colonies sbouhl b«r the enhanced 
cost of ihetr own defences, and thereby share (be cost of the defences of 
ihe Empire in commow with ihe |ieop|e of the United Kingdom, your 
CotnmiUcc desire m point wi (hat by sOidoing coatitrie* vitmld be 
lindmahing an tncompuiably mialfer Bnanciiil cxpendhitre tJuifi would be 
required for their own defences if these did not fotro pait of lire general 
scheme of defence adopied for the ETniiire. 

rirere U uo rrason to doubt thatj if the iKcesailies of the o^se were 
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made dear, the Colonies winiJd be ptepared to take thetr share in the ood 
or the ];eneia] defettee of the Enurnc, [nronded that thqf were given a 
proper share in the control and expenditure of the cotnrnoi} fund. 

“Tile mclhod of raiBingeonlributioiiB would probably by gencnl consent 
Ij< left at ibe oirtsm to the choice of the individiml aelf-govcmiT® scales. 
But future developments may disiclose a means of roieiitg the ncoessaiy 
eontiibutions upon some unifcuiTi princrple thaiughout the Empire by the 
jitocalton to this purpose of special sources of revenue or otherwise. 

*' The ccvenl amounts should he fixed in the first instance for a tmn of 
yenrs by n Conference, subject to penodtcsl revaiofts.* 

The Report goes on to recommend that in order to 
ascertain the views of the different Colonies enjoying 
responsible Government as to securing the unity of the 
Kmpire and meeting the responsibilities of Imperial Oefence, 
and for the p'.trpose of determining the basis upon and the 
method by which contributions should l>e raised, the 
Governments CDnccmed should be invited to send repre¬ 
sentatives to a Conference sumnioned ud hoe. It is further 
recommended that the invitation to such a Gonference 
should be accompanied by a complete statement showing 
the general necessities of the Empire in the matter of 
Defence, the means by whicli Defence has hitherto been 
provided, and the proposed means and estimated cost of 
providing it by joint action in the future. And it is sug¬ 
gested as possible that a preliminary inquiry by Royal 
Commission may be necessary to supply the groundwork 
for a comprehensive statement of the complete and authori¬ 
tative character reqiiirecL 

Such are the main propositions and ircommendations of 
the report; and the reader will see for himself how they 
meet and fit the situation which had to lie dealt with. The 
odicr class of matters, treated in the report as non-essential, 
need not detain us long. Among measures conducive to 
the maintenance of national unity but not esseniiat to it are 
mentioned the admission of Colonial securities to the list df 
authorisetl investments for* British trust funds; the Imperial 
guarantee of local loans raised for purposes subservient to 
Imperial ends: the actual opening of the Administrative 
services of the Empire outside the United Kingdom by 
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local examinations, «c. These are obviously measures 
dependent upon the prior assurance of the permanence of 
ihe Imperial relatlonsbip as regards the Colonies by the 
adoption of the measures declared essential to Federation 
and necessary to secure such permanence. Otliere that are 
classed with them, such as Uniform Imperial Postage, and 
an Imperial telegraphic system, the appointment of eminent 
Colonial Jurists to the Judicial Commiuee of the Privy 
Council and uniformity in certain branches of Statute law, 
arc not similarly dependent, but might precede actual 
political federation and would tend towards bringing it 
about. The most significant point about this 000-1:53601111 
list is the Inclusion in it of the question of inter-imperial 
trade relations, which many persons have come to regard 
' as an essential, and some as ifu essential, clement in the 
whole matter. But whether or not some of the Colonies 
make the completion of some tariff arrangtunent favourable 
to their commei^ a condition of undertaking wliat cannot 
but be regarded as their rightful share in the burdens and 
responsibilities of Empire, it seems perfectly clear that no 
number of inter-imperial commercial treaties, upon what¬ 
ever lines they be made, can be regarded as consti¬ 
tuting federatioiL Such arrangements are made every day 
between foreign countries, as are also warlike alliances; and 
neither inter-imperial commercial treaties nor inter-imperial 
defensive alliances (which some Colonial politicians rather 
lean to in place of actual union or federation lor dsfeiicoj, 
have in them, any more than similar alliances between 
alien peoples, the elements of |)erpetiilty or that political 
nexus w’hich, among homogeneous peoples, makes for the 
perpetuity of their union. The Report accordingly deals 
with this trade question as even more remote ilian those 
other non-esseotial measures which would practicable 
before or immediately upon the completion of the essential 
political union. It says ; 

** AtDon^ ihe meusurSi wbich, if aot m fitsl pnicticsbi e , niighi become 
more so with the growth of s feeling uT pcnatiicrU nacknial muty, ihc tow 
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unportajil. would be du»e coonected wUh thr fuller dm’elopoiciil of ialer- 
Impctial Hade and the removal of esistiog lundrsoces thereto due to uniT 
airufljjcmctiL The coune of events may remove the obstacles at present 
retarding the interchange of commodities between the countries which cour 
stitute the Ehnptre. llte seme of the permanence of the poiittcal union 
woutii tuuuially induce the people of the various countries in the Ernpire 
to moke, for the soke of strengthening the union« fiscal amuigemcius, which 
Under ^'staug circumstances they are i»ol prepared to adopt” 

By drawing tiien a clear disiioctioo between what is 
deernod essential to a permanent national unity and what is 
not, the Council uf the Inipeda] Federation League have 
taken away the reproach of indeitniteness so often levelled 
against their cause. The minds of those who have really 
studied the subject have no doubt been long made up on 
tliese points. It was probably ivise however not to attempt 
earlier in the history of the movement to crystallize Doadng* 
opinion and publish ex eaiftedtd as has now lieen done such 
precise definitions ; although, it is true, the propositions 
now formulated arc but amplifications of the original reso¬ 
lutions upon which the policy of the League was based; 
those resolutions contained the germs of the principles now 
enunciated, and. moreover, they contained nothing else. 
But the time had clearly arrived for this amplification and 
further definition ; and now it is done there will be no 
excuse for politicians or political writers to say they dp not 
know >vhat the advocates of Imperial Federation are 
driving at, or for any confusion between Imperial Federation 
and schemes either for Fair Trade or for Olympic Games and 
suchlike harmless *' fads ’* that have sometimes borrowed its 
name. There is another particular iTiisapprehen.sIon which 
the issue of this reixnt ought to remove once for all. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith and hosts of lesser critics have insisted 
upon running their heads against an imaginary' 
which they find in the insuperable objection that un- 
doubtiHlly exists to giving a voice in the affairs of the 
Empire to the peoples of India and other subject races. I c 
has been explained over and over again in the League’s 
monthly organ Im/ieriai Federation and on a hundred plat- 
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forms thai no one makes any such monstrous proposal: 
thac there is no idea of conferring the impcrlai franchise 
upon races who ace not yet trusted, with the control of their 
own domestic concerns. The Imperial Council proposed by 
the report constitutes really a Federation of Executivres." 
h would include " on the part of the United Kingdom the 
Indian Empire and the Crown Colonics'' several of the 
principal Ministers in the Imperial Government, *’ India 
and the Grown Colonies "* being especially represented upon 
U " through Mcr Majesty's Secretaries of State at present 
charged with the administration of their ailklrs *' and in 
such other manner as time might show to be desirable— 
the West Indian Colonies for example demanding perhaps, 
when grouped, more direct representation. In another 
clause we read that " tn the case of India and the Crown 
Colonies the United Kingdom would continue to be 
responsible for all matters rebting to thdr respective con* 
tributions” to Imperial Defence. After this perhaps Mr, 
Goldwin Smith will cease asking '* Shall Quashee have a 
vote ? " 

The reception met with by this report in the press of the 
United Kingdom must be a source of very real satisfaction 
to the members of the League tliat issued it. Most of the 
influential papers in the country have welcomed it as an 
able and business-like state paper deserving the most 
serious consideration and affording a practicable basis upon 
which an Imperial Conference of responsible .Ministers 
could proceed to discuss “ the future of the British Empire.” 
Its studied mtxlerationand the advisedly tentative character 
of the propositions formulated, as well as its statesmanlike 
reserve, have won for it high, and well-deserved encomium. 
Ther^ remains one other aspect of the question to which 
attention must be called. A brge pan of the present 
article Is devoted to showing the necessity that exists for 
some readjustment of the rebtions between Britain and her 
Colonics. The Committee that prepared this report, while 
saying that the proposals made in it appear to them to embody 
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the main principles chat most prevail in an/ such reatljust- 
ment, add that, in presenttnjr these proposals, ihev “ wish 
it to be understood that they have proceeded oa the 
assumption that a general desire exists for maintaining the 
unity of the Empire and making its organization more 
perfect, especially for the purpose of Ueience, * Some 
persons will be inclined to think this assumption rather a 
large one. But m spite of what has been said of the spirit 
of separation and independence prevailing in some quarters 
in the Colonies, there is good ground for believing that, as 
regards the better opinion in most of the Colonies which, if 
it came to a critical trial of strength on so momentous an 
issue might be counted on to prevail, such a general desire 
does exist. And, if the utterances of public men and of the 
more educated sections of the Press throughout the Colonies 
are to count for anything more than wind and printer’s ink, 
the principle underlying the proposals of the Imperial 
Federation League should also be accepted in the Colonies 
as determining the lines upon which effect may be given to 
the desire for maintaining the unity of the Empire and 
lierfecting its organlxatlnn, especially for defence. 

At the same time it would perhaps be too much to expect 
that these propiasals will at once meet in the Colonies with 
the same favourable reception that has been accorded to 
them at home. Imperial questions are not much studied 
or understood in the Colonies outside a limited circle of 
publicists. In particular the idea of taking their fair share 
of Imperial burdens has never been brought home to men's 
minds there. l‘hey liave been accustomed to take the 
enormous privileges they enjoy as matters of cour^; and 
we none of us quite relish being asked to do or to pay for 
something that we have become used to having done or 
paid for by other people. They are not likely therefore to 
jump at the propositions now made. Bui when they find 
that leading statesmen on the home side of the water are in 
earnest upon this matter, and when they come to consider 
the alterantives, there is reason to hope that counsels of 
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wisiiom wiJI prevail: and it must nnt be forgotten tbat the 
miiin principle of contribution to naval defence was ad mi tied 
ai the Imperial Conference of )88/, and acted upon, though 
in a very partial and limited manner, tn the arrangements 
for the Australian Auxiliar)- Sqtiadron. The report never* 
thcless concludes with the following statement: 

** It 19 recognised lu possible th.ii such a Ccnieience os has been suir* 
gesied by your Coroniittee may £^t to aiJii|il Uiese propi^ala, ta any others 
for the belter oigaBization of the I^inpire; but until coch d Cottlcrence hits 
been summoned, and has cither raoceeded ot foiled, Bntmh Cabincia and 
the British Parlumeiu will be fairly open to the Kprwich of having made 
no adequate effba to deal with a questfoo whkh, in the wwda.of the late 
Fhmc Mbister, * involves neither more nor less than the fotwe of the 
British Empire.’ " 

The time has Iridtcd come W'hcti it is necessary to ask 
•and lo sinswcr this question as to the future relations of the 
Mother Country and the rest of her Empire with the groat 
self-governing Colonics. If the Colonies give an unfavour¬ 
able answer now. we may be very sure that no better one 
would ever be given at any future time, when the native- 
born have drifted yet farther away from the motherland, 
A policy of delay can lead to no good, and only continues 
the present uncertainty, which is unfair and mischievous for 
both parties for reasons fuUy gone into in this article. If 
the question be resolved in favour of the maintenance of 
Imperial unity—as every wise and patriotic man must trust 
and pray that it w'ill be—^all is welL ' if not, at least wc 
shall all know where we stand. For the Colonies, though 
the anticipation of independence seems dazzling to some 
minds, the reality of It would, it is to be feared, be found a 
sorn' alternative to the career that awaits them yet as 
portions of a mighty Empire. For Britain, though falling 
short of the splendid future that might be hers, there 
remains even so the glorious heritage that has not been 
thrown away. 


THE YELLOW MEN OF INDIA, 


By CllAIlLES JOIEKSTOX, 

C)Ti! Scnrice, rft,) 

In a recent siudjrof the races qf North-Eastern India^* 
based on close observation of the inhabitants of the old 
metropolitan district of Mursbidahad, I found it necessary 
to group the Bengalis und erthreequite difTerentrace-types. 

The first of these, the fair-corn pi exioned Aryan, formed 
a very smalt minority, and included the nucleus only of the 
Brahman caste. 

The representatives of the second Bengal racC'ij'pe, the 
Indo-Chinese, with high cheek-bones, eyes aslant, and a, 
dusky yellow skin, were much more numerous: and were, 
for the most part, industnous and skilful agriculturisLs. 

While the third type, the dark, almost black Dravidian,— 
perhaps slightly more numerous than the last,—made up 
the bulk of the craftsmen and artisansj besides furnishing a 
considerable contingent to the culti^’ator class. 

This division of the inhabitants of Bengal met with a 
very favourable reception, especially from former residents 
in India;—much more favourable, indeed, than I had 
dared to hope, and this was probably because it expressed 
a general conviction that the Bengali is our ,Aryan brother 
in name only; and that, in hiii case, it would be a grave error 
to ioierprec resemblance of vocabulary as identity of blood. 

But, while the non-Aryan character of the mass of rural 
Bengalis was readily admitlc<I, I found it much more diffi¬ 
cult to establish the view that the Indo-Chinese t^^pe wag 
realty very largely represented in Bengal; that the almond- 
eyed, ycllow^^kinned race really formed an important element 
in our most populous Presidency, 

1 am compelled, therefore, to support my own opinions 
as to the extent of this yellow net, by such evidence as can 

’ Atutiu Qugrftrfy Jtnitsf, July, iSya :—^'‘Benjcil Philology and 
Elknography^* 
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be collected from rect^nised amhorities on questions of 
lodiaa cihnolog}'': wfkh the result, I believe, of establishing 
my conclusions 5rmly, suid of shewing that they are broadly 
applicable to other parts of India, also, outside Bengal. 

But before detaitiag the evidence of ethnologists, and 
recording what they say of the yellow races of India, it may 
be well to sketch the conclusion to which this evidence 
seems to me to point, so that each part may at once be 
assigned its proper value with regard to the whole. 

The facts w'hich 1 have collected will show, 1 think, that 
there are three main centres of the dusky-yellow, almond' 
eyed race in India, each of which contains a numerous 
population, speaking dislinctly non Aryan languages ; with 
immemorial institutions of their own ; and shewing a per- 
'fectly distinct and indubitable eihnicd type. 

It will be further clear, I think, that round each of these 
yellow centrtis spreads an extensive penumbra, in which the 
same race type is preserved almost or quite unaltered ; but 
with language, customs, and religion blending more or less 
with surrounding tongues and faiths. 

The hrei cenire of the yellow, Indo-Chinese race, which 
I shall irj" to describe, is tlie country of the Kocch tribe, 
of Kooch Debar/ in the nonh-east of Lower Bengal, My 
chief authonty tor the Kocch district is Brian Houghton 
Hodgson, the most gifted observer, perhaps, who ever 
tried to unravel the tangled skein of Indian race. 

According to Mr. Hodgson the Kocch type falls into 
three groups, marked by greater or less assimilation In 
belief and speech with the tribes that surround them. The 
first of these three groups contains a large section of the 
agricultural classes of Behar; using a vocabulary largely 
Hindi or Bengali * and, nominally, at any rate, Mahometan 
in religion. Most probably, the Mussulmanismof the Behar 
cultivators hardlyjgoes beyond the name, and is really only 
a conglomerate of old aboriginal beliefs and practices, under 
a new title. 
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For the Faith of the Prophet,—the most dctiiocraiic ia 
India.—is a\wa^ willingly embraced by tribes and ebssen 
whose social standing is low or tloubifnl! as Mahomedans, 
they are on a more equal footing with their higher caste 
liindu neighbourg. Though Mussulmans m name, thess 
converts almost always retain the bulk of their old belieti^; 
and cling tenaciously to many practices which an orthodi >x 
son of Islam would regard with abhorrence. Their enn- 
version has really a social, and not a religious cause. This 
is certainly true of the masses of rural Mussivlmans in 
Uengat; and it is most probably rnie also of the cultivators 
of the Koccli type who prtifess the religion of Mahomed in 
Beliar. After these professing Mussulman.^ come the 
second group of the Kocch race. They form a belter class _ 
of the inhabitants of Behar : use a vocabulary wen more 
largely Hindi or Bengali, and belong to one or other of the 
better Hindu castes. The members of this group, though 
of quite distinct Indo^Ghincse race, are, in language and re¬ 
ligion, “ Ar3'an-voiced " Hindus,* and no one would dream 
of disputing their position within the Hindu fold. How long 
they have held this position, can hardly be settled definitely ; 
but there is no reason to beiteve that their Hinduism is of 
recent origin ; quite probably, k may date from ages ago. 

The first Kocch group, who are now nominaliy Mussul¬ 
mans. were most probaibty low-caste Hindus before their 
conversion ; so that it may be assumed that, at the time of 
the MahomeJan invasions, and probably for ages before, the 
whole of this large and important section of the inhabitants 
of Behar w'oulil also rightly liave been described as " Aryan- 
voiced " Hindus, though distinctly and undeniably Indo* 
Chinese in race. Not unfrtquently one meets with members 
of the better class in Behar, men of good Hindu caste, who 
use a vocabulary largely borrowed from Sanskril, and yet 
have as typical Mongol features, and as pronounced Mongol 
colour as could be met with in the streets of Canton. 

• Jlanu 4tj qwika of •* irya^flebo DssjitTiih,'' that ia: Aryao-wrictid 
&ISJ11S;—men of non-AryiU] race, speaking Aryan tungues. 
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After these two sections, the Mussulman and the Hindu 
Kocch, Mr. Hodgson describes the third group, the prtmb 
tive, unconverted aborigines, who still retain the tide of 
Kocch,— ^liscarded and despised by the two preceding 
sections of the same race. They still keep their original 
uoo-Aryan tongue; and. with it, customs and characteris¬ 
tics which have mo?t probably distiitgiiished them from the 

earliest d^ys of Indian history* 

Mr. Hodgson quotes with warm commendation, from his 
predecessor. Buchanan, an account nf the life of the ^ue 
aboriginal Kocch, which 1 cannot do better than summarise r 
- The primitive or Pant Kocch live amid the woods, fre¬ 
quency changing their abode in order to cultivate lands 
enriched by a faUow. They cuirivate entirely with the 
'hoc, and more carefully than their neighbours who use the 
plough, for thev weed their crops, which the others do not. 
The clothing of the Pant Kocch is made by the women, 
and is, in general, blue, dyed by themselves, with their own 
indigo T the borders red. dyed with morinda. The material 
is cotton of their own growth, and they are better clothed 
than the mass of the Bengalese. Their only ams are 
spears; but they use iron-shod implements of agnculture, 
which the Ben^ese often do not The Kocch to 

the sun, moon, and stars, to the gods of rivers, hills and 
woods, and cverj' year, at harvest-home, they offer fruits 

and a fowl to deceased parents^ , 

Mr. Hodgson, endorsing this description, points out that 
the Kocch is essentially agricuUur^—a most indefatigable 

and successful tiller of the soil. ^ 

I would iin-ttc particular attention to Mr. Hodgsons 
picture of the ethnical character of the Kocch. as they are a 
typical eximple of the race that I have called the yellow 
Indo-Chinese. The Kocch is distinguished, he says, by 
'■ less height, less symmetn,'; a somewhat lozenge contour 
of face, caused by the targe cheek bones ? with less per¬ 
pendicularity of features in front; a broad, flat face? 
a short, wide nose, often dubbed at the end, and with 
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rcutid nostrils T small eyes, less fully opened, and less 
evenly crossing the face by their line of aperfure; large 
ears; thick lips; less beard/' and lastly, a paler yellowr hue/' 

This description of the oblique'Cyed, yellow Kocch 
entirely agrees with the ydlow Indo-Chinese type, which 
I found in the western half of the district of MurshidabatL 

The type which 1 described belongs primarily to the 
Santal Pargnnahs in Central Bengal, and constitutes there 
the second of the three yellow race-centres to which I have 
referred. The Sancalis daim to be an ancient race, xvith 
traditiens of a mighty past, when they had kings and cities 
of their own, before they were driven from thdr former 
home by invaders. They speak a highly elaborate and 
complicated bnguage, which is entirely non-Aryan, both 
in vocabulary and grammar ; and they still have a J.irge 
bexly of traditional songs, wliJch are handed down from 
generation to generation, They have a peculiar iheogony, 
with l^ends of the destruction of the human race by fire 
and Hood, and the birth of the seven original Saniali tribes 
from the survivors. Later, they had tvrelve tribes, the 
added five being deemed inferior; and each tribe contained 
twelve families : only eleven tribes now exist, 

Mr. Hodgson’s description of the physical type of the 
Koeeb would fit the Santalt perfectly i but, for the sake of 
comparison, I may enunteraie the characteristics of the 
Indo-Chinese type as 1 found it in the districts close to the 
Santal Parganahs. These characteristics are; thick, in¬ 
formed features ; broad, flat nose ; small eyes, with inclined 
axis \ low. receding forehead ; long upper lip; very pro¬ 
minent cheekbones ^ thick lips j coarse, lank hair r scanty 
beard, and lasdy a dusky complexion, with a distinct sub¬ 
shade of yellow. 

It is curious that this description of the ty^pe bordering 
on the Santa! Parganahs coincides almost verbally wi^ 
what Mr, Hodgson says of the Kocch • aivd i think no one 
whU deny that both arc pictures of the same race; the same 
well-defined ethnic type—the ydlow. oblique-eyed Indo- 
Chinese. 
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As was the case with the Kocch, the pure. SantaJi* 
speaking aborigines of the Santal Parganahs are surrounded 
by a penumbra of the same race type, who have discarded 
their original longue for a vocabulary largely of corrupted 
Sanskrit words; the majority are probably Hindus, though 
tlwyalso include Mussulmans; but these, as we saw in the 
of the Kocch, wens probably nominal Hindus before 
they became, by their conversion, at least nominal 
Mahomedans, 

We have, therefore, in this fringe of the Santa! Par- 
ganahs, a body of “ aryan*voiced *' Hindus, undoubted and 
unquestioned members of the Hindu community, but who 
are nevertheless, in mce and character, equally undoubted 
Indo-Chinese, with eyes aslant, and yellow skin. 

The Santalis are indefatigable and successful cultivator^ 
whenever they get a chance to till the soil; and tins is 
especially true of the people of the western highlands of 
MurshidabaJ. who though speaking a form of Bengali, still 
maintain a quite distinct Santali type. Their fields are 
tilled with unceasing industry, and untiring skill, and their 
system of irrigation is carefully planned, and admirably 
carried out. 

To rum now to the third chief cer»we of the yellow men 
of India,—the Savaras or Saoras of Northern Madras. 

My chief authority for this people is Mr- F. Fawcett, 
whose desrniption of the Savatas, contributed to the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, is a model of what an 
uibnological monograph ought to be. The Savaras occupy 
a mountainous district of two or three thousand square 
miles in the northern half of the Eastern Ghata They 
have certainly been In the same position tor the last two 
thfiusand years, for they are described by Pliny (as the 
Savri) and by Ptolemy (as tlie Sabarae). and are assigned 
by them to the locality they still occupy. U is quite 
possible that they occupied the same position four or five 
thousand years ago, or at whatever date the Aryan immi* 
grants entered 1 ndta. 
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h ts a cunotis coincidence, greatly strengthening the 
evidence of ilie racial unity of the Indo-Chinese tribes, tliat, 
in describing the Savaras of Southern India, Mr. Fawcett 
uses almost the identical terms which have been applied to 
the Kocch of Kocch Uehar, in the extreme north, and to 
the outlying Santaiis of Murshidabad. Mr. Fawcett says 
the Savaras are characterised by: fiat faces; thick lips i 
h^b cheek^'bones; broad and fiat nose; ey& slightly 
oblique; almost beardless; with very fair, distinctly man- 
golian''—that is, yellow —’’ laces: the men being generally 
under middle height, spare, and well built." 

The Savaras are " excellent and industrious cultivators, 
(to the manner bom. like Chinamen} " says Mr, Fawcett, 
w'ho speaks also of their " Chinese ” faces, and thdr 
•' Chinese gravity, w hen at work; thtK illustrating 1 
think, the fitness of the term Indo-Chinese which t have 
used to describe the general race-type to wliich they belong. 

Mr, Fawcett was greatly impressed with the agricultural 
skill of these yellow Savaras of Madras ; “many and many 
a time,” he says have I tried to fmd a place where an 
extra rice field might be made, but never with success^ 

*' It is not too much to say that rice is grown on every 
available foot of arable ground, all the hill streams being 
utilised for this purpose. From almost the very tops of the 
hills, in fact, from wherever the springs are, there are rice 
fields; at the lop of every- small area, a few square yards; 
the front perpendicular revetment sometimes as large in 
area as the area of the field ; and larger and larger, down 
the hill-side, taking advantage of every available foot of 
ground, there arc fields below fields to the bottom of the 
valleys. The Savaras shew remarkable engineering skill 
in constructing their rice fields, and 1 wish I could do it 
justice. They seem to consimct them in the most im¬ 
possible places, and certainly at the e.'cpense of great 
labour." 

Round die pure Savaras. as round the two other yellow 
centres, is a fringe of the same race type, more or less assimi- 
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lated in language and jeligion wkh their neighbours,—one 
division of whom are Uriya-speaking—that is, ^‘AryTin- 
voiced ”—Hindus. 1 think therefore, that 1 am justified in 
ansuming no further proof to be needed of the existence of 
three pure and distinct racial centres, in three widely 
separated regions of India,— l^oech Behar, in the extreme 
north ; the Santal Country in the middte; and the Eastern 
Ghats of Madras, to the southall with marked Indo- 
Chinese characteristics; all speaking non-aiyan tongues; 
alt of distinct yellow colour : and all remarkable as excellent 
and successful cultivators. 

I may also consider it proveti, I think, that each of these 
isolated groups, is really the unassimilated remnant of a 
much larger racial group, with the same Indo-Chinese 
charactenatics, the same yellow skin, the same agncultural 
skill: which has become blended in language and religion 
with the surrounding tribes; and these large groups, up to 
the time of the Mussulman invasions, would have been with 
perfect propriety described as “ Aryan-voiced Hindus, in 
spite of their indubitable Indo-Chinese race. 

It will be a legitimate conclusion to draw, that this 
yellow, agricultural race, forms to-^iay, and formed most 
probably, five thousand years ago, or even earlier, a very 
important element in the population of India; and that, 
with the gradual growth of the so-called Brahmanical polity 
in Ancient India, the men of this yellow race were, to a 
large extent, admitted within the Hindu fold. Many 
of them remain there to this day ; others have become 
Mussulmans; while yet a third section comprising the 
three yellow centres 1 have described,—still maintain 
their admirable primitive culture, their original customs, 

and their non-Aryan tongues. 

For centuries after the Aryans entered India from their 
former home in Central Asia, they were in conflict with the 
poiiulations they found already in possession of the broad 
plains of Hindustan ; and these populations were probably, 
for the most iiarw dark Dravidians. and yellow Indo- 
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Chinese. 1 think I sec Lra^ces of yet another race in ancient 
India, before the white Aryans entered ; distinct from both 
Dravidians and [ndu-Chinese; but E must defer the con- 
sfdemtion of this interesting point to another occasion. 
This much is certain, that the Vcdic Aryans have recorded 
in their hymns a long struggle with the earlier races of 
India, whom they call the Dasyus, One hymn of the Rig 
\'eda* declares that ** Indra bestowed horses, he bestowed 
the sun, he bestowed the nourishing cow, he ttestowed 
bright wealth ; and, Eiaving slain the Dasyus, he protected 
the Aryan ^or, noble) colour:*' and it is very iniere-sting to 
note that, in a very ancient Sanskrit work^ a tribe called 
the Savaras are memtoned as Dasyus. Et is almost certain 
that this is a branch of the race I have already described, 
as the Savaras of Madras. If so, then one section of the 
Dasyus w*as certainly yellow, and I believe yellow Dasyus 
are specifically mentioned in the Rig Veda. Tn the MahAb- 
hArata, fthe date of which is unanimously assigned by 
Indian tradition to a period almost exactly five thousand 
years ago,) tw-o tribes of yellow Da.syus arc spoken of, the 
KirAtas, and the Chinas.| They are called " golden" or 
yellow coloured and are compared to a forest of trees 
with yellow flowers. 

The former are probably the ancestors of the modem 
Kinuas of Nepal: the latter are most likely the Chins 
who have quite recently suffered one of our little wars.” 

The "hundred cities" of the Daayus are frequenily 
alluded to in the Rig Veda, and this coincides exactly with 
the tradition I Etavc quoted, of the time when the Santali 
race lived further west, and had Kings and cities of their 
own, before they were driven back by powerful invaders, 

In one passage of the Rig Veda,§ occurs the verse : 

■* Indra, who in a hundred ways protects in all battles, in 
heaven-conferring battles, has preserved in the fray the 

• Rig Viyda. fiL 34, 9. !■ AituCya. HrAhmaiui, vii 18, 

I India : “Wtul coo it teadt us?* iv., Pnrf. Max MuUtr, 

I Rig Veda, i. 8. 
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sacrificing 4rya. Ovastismg the negleciors of reUgious 
rites, he subjected the black skin to Manu." 

This allusion to the black DraWilians as Dasyus com¬ 
pletes the picture of two races the VedJc Aryans found tn 
India, and agrees in tvery particular with the evidence I 
have brought forward of the character and traditions of the 
Dasyus themselves, whether of the novel category of the 
yellow Indo-Chinese, or the long-recognbed black Dra- 
vidians of the South, 

As cemaries, or perhaps millenniums passed, and the 
Aryans became settled in India, we have ample evidence to 
show that their relations with the “ Dasyus became more 
peaceful ; and that, eventually large bodies of Dasyus 
found a place in the Brahmanical polity. 

• Ti is generally admitted that the black Dasyus.—^^of 
Dravidian origin—formed the basis of the Shudra caste, 
the artisans and craftsmen in the Brahmanical scheme ■ but 
I must reserve for another occasion the evidence which I 
have collected to shew that the yellow Dasyus—the 1 ndo- 
Chinese—were the nucleus of the Vaishya or agricultural 
caste: and that their descendants are the Ary-an-voiced 
—that is, Hindi or Bengali s(>eaking—cultivators of Behar 
and Bengal : a section of whom we have seen to be a pure 
Indo-Chinese race with high cheek-bones, oblique eyes, and 
yellow skins. 

When the Aryan invaders had either conquered or made 
peace with the Dasy^us, and began to sliare with them their 
politital and religious institutions, the first foundations of 
the ancient Brahmanical polity were laid. The Dasyus, 
once absorbed into the Brahmanical fold, began to lose 
their original tongues, and to adopt a vocabulary of 
corrupted Sanskrit words. It was probably the efforts of 
the yellow and black races to pronounce Sanskrit words 
which gave rise to the ancient Prakrits, such as Maha- 
r^htri. or Magadhi, which generally soften and weaken the 
Sanskrit words in the same way that the Polynesian tribes 
soften and weaken English words they adopt; and one 
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might almost call the various Prakrits dialects of Fidgin- 
SanskrtE." from their analogy with Pidgin-English. So 
that although a Sanskrit-derived vocabulary was adopted 
by these Indo-Chinese and Dravidtan tribes, who thus 
became, as Manu would say, ** Ary an-voiced," yet they left 
in the resultant speech strong iraces of ihdr own tongues i 
and it is probable that a number of words borrowed from 
these tribes found their way even into Classtciil Sanskrit. 
Bishop Caldwell, in his admirable Comparative Grammar of 
the Dravidian languages, points om many Dravidian loan¬ 
words in Sanskrit, and it is likely that the Indo-Chinese 
tongues furnished at least an equal number. 

If they introduced many of their own words even into 
the jealously guarded Sanskrit, the ** language of the Gods,’* 
it IS quite certain that they introduced even more of thei/ 
original beliefs and customs into that curious conglomerate 
of fattiis which sprang up after their admission into the 
Brahinantcal polity, and which to-day bears the name of 
Hinduism,—a name which indicates a loosely organised 
social condition rather than any specific practices or beliefs, 

It is probable that, to the inlluence of these half-assimi¬ 
lated Dasyus was due, in part at least, the great though 
gradual cliange from the bright W‘dic &jth to the highly 
coloured mythology of the Purlnas, and the complex 
beliefs of the modern Hindus, To trace this gradual re¬ 
moulding of the Vcdic religion, and its passage to the 
l^ends of the Purdnas, is a work that has employed many 
workers for many years, and is yet but half-compleied. 

Hut, while the facts of this change have long been 
acknowledged, it is only quite recently that the cause has 
been sought in the influence of the older races of India on 
the Ar)an invaders. 

The share of the Dravjdjans in this influence is already 
being investigated by competent observers in India, w'ith 
results of the greatesi interest; and t cannot but believe 
that the influence of the yellow Indo-Chinese on their white 
conquerors and allies will be found to be as great if not 
jjreater* 
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To decide ihe question accurately h, however, by no 
meiins an easy task: to do this, we must gmn a clear 
understanding of tlie social and religious condition of the 
yellow races, at chat remote epoch—^how remote no one 
can tell—when the Aryans entered India from their earlier 
Asian home, 

At first sight, this would seem almost impossible, in the 
absence of written records among the yellow races of 
India j and yet t believe very much may be done to recon¬ 
struct the picture of their early life by a careful observation 
and comparison of the yellow races that still retain their old 
beliefs and customs, in India to-day; of the primitive un¬ 
converted. mleccha-voiced "• Kocch, and Savara, and 
Santali. We may gain greater faith in the accuracy of 
' such a picture if we remember, that among the very con¬ 
servative peoples of India, the yellow races ate perhaps the 
most conservative, resembling in this their northern kindred 
in China ; and that even at the present day they have 
adopted from their Hindu neighbours neither language, nor 
customs, nor even the use of writing, though the manu¬ 
facture of paper has been known in India for at least two 
thousand years. 

To an attempt to construct, in some degree, such a 
picture of the life of the old yellow races of India, before 
the Aryan invasion, the rest of this study will be devoted : 
and, when this is done, and has , been supplemenled by a 
comparison of their languages and traditions, we shall be in 
a better position to determine the nature and extent of 
their inlluence on their white conquerors and allies. 

For the sake of clearness. 1 shall divide this study of the 
yellow races into two parts : their social, and their reliiTious 
life ; though the two are closely bound together in the case 
of the vividly-believing peoples of the EasL 

The picture of the external life of the yellow races, which 
1 have given incidcnralJy, in describing their ethnical 
character, hardly needs to be supplemeniedL The Kocch, 
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the ScHit^Ii, iind the Savot^ are all distinctly' agricultural ; 
spending their day*® from sunrise wi sunset, in tiliing, irri¬ 
gating. and weeding their fields of rice, or indigo or cotton. 
They ail till with an iron-shod hoe, the Savaras sometimes 
using a light plough, whtiti the nature of the ground per¬ 
mits ; and all three races, when clearing new ground, burn 
away the jungle instead of cutting it down, being perfectly 
aware of the fertilising-power of wood-ashes. 

In their work in the fields, the Kocch, the Santali, and 
the Savara are largely helped by their wives and daughters 
when domestic duties allow, and when the women are not 
engaged in their own peculiar tasks of spinning, dyeing, and 
weaving. All three peoples are acquainted with the pre¬ 
paration and use of dyes, of which indigo and morinda, for 
blue, and red, are probably the most popular. ’ 

1 be villages of these three peoples number from ten or 
twenty to a hundred homes, and their houses are well and 
strongly constructed,—betfer perhaps than diose of tlieir 
neighbotws of other races. "" 

Every village has its own headman, and amongst the 
Santalis, at any rate, the headman is supposed to be a 
descendant of the original founder of the village; so that 
the office must be hereditary. 

The presence of the headman of the village among the 
unassiinilated yellow tribes disproves the supposition that 
this institution is peculiarly Hindu. 

The life of the Eocch, Santali, and Savara women is 
•charaetertsed by far greater freedom than that of orthodox 
Hindus ; and the same enlightenment marks the marriage 
laws of these three iribes. 

A few words are sufficient to describe their admirabic and 
yet very simple institutions with regard to marriage; for, 
with €mc or two exceptions, to be noted, the customs of ali 
three are the same. 

Tn the ftrsi place, among the Kocch, the Santali, and the 
Savaras. there is no such thing as habitual marriage of 
infants, or tender and immature children. 
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The contracting parties are almost al^vays adults, and. the 
union is brought about by mutual consent, after a few 
simple ceremonies of Icasting and sacrifice. The woman's 
liberty of choice is carefully guarded. .'Amongst the 
Savanis. says Mr, Fawcett, *'a woman may leave her 
husband whenever she pleases. Her husband cannot prr> 
vent her," 

Among the Kocch, according to Buchanan, '"the men 
are so gallant that they have made over all their property 
to the women, who in return are most indttstnous, weaving, 
spinning, brewing, planting, sowing; in a word, doing all 
the work not above their strength." 

In consequence of the Independence of their wives, the 
Kocch and Savaras are admirable husbands; and 1 believe 
substantially the same conditions obtain amongst the 
Santalis. The second great principle with regard to 
marriage among the*^ three yellow tribes, which again 
furnishes a remarkable contrast with the Miudus. is that 
widows are perfectly free to marry again, and incur no 
social disability by doing so, 

The property of the parents is said to go to the sons 
among the Savaras, and to the daughters amongst the 
Kocch ; as to the Santalis, I have as yet no certain infor¬ 
mation t so lliat the question of inheritance among the 
yellow tribes may be left open for the preseoL 

Only two more points of importance need tie noted; and, 
b these I believe there is a complete identity betweea 
Kocch, Santali, and Savara usage. 

These points are. that the men of these three yellow 
races must marrj- women of the same tribe, while marriage 
of relations is absolutely forbidden. I believe that each of 
these tribis is distinguished by ,1 fairly high standard of 
social purity, as contrasted with other Indian races. 
Polygjtmy e.xisis, to a limited extent, among the richer 
Savaras. but not so far as 1 know in the other two iribcs. 

The Kocch and the Savara both bum their dead, gener¬ 
ally in a family or village burning ground, lieside a river; I 
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believe the Santalis do the same, but on this point more 
exact mformatlon is desirable. 

!n the religion of the three ycllotv tribes, which is maid)* 
a cult of tile dead, the resemblance between Kocch, Santali, 
and Savara usage, is very striking. 

Among the Kocch and the Savaras, and I believe also 
among the Santalis the sacrifices fall into three classes. 

First, an offering to the ghost, a few days after the body 
has been burned \ secondly, a general sacrifice, (every year, 
or every second year,) to the ghosts, after the rice has 
been gathered in; and, thirdly, a sacrifice to bring the 
rains or to mark their arrival. 

The two latter strongly mark the agricultural character 
of the yellow races. 

From a study of many details of the religious usages of 
these three yellow races, the Kocch. the Santali and the 
Savara, [ am convinced chat the basis of their religion is a 
firm belief in the ghosts of the dead, joined with an equally 
firm belief in their uniform malignance. Their gods and 
the demons of wells and trees are generally found to be 
ghosts of the dead, if the beliefs regarding them are care^ 
fully looked into. They further heJieve that these ghosts 
are able and willing to injure the community they belonged 
to, in three ways; first, personally, by the infiictton of 
diseaiies, through obsession or demoniac possession, and by 
various forms of malignant mischief and spice \ to avert 
these personal injuries, sacrifices are offered by the rela¬ 
tions, a few days after the body is burned. 

The second jiossible injury they attribute to the malig¬ 
nant ghosts of their dead, is the destruction of the harvest ; 
and to prevent this, or rather, to reward the ghosts for their 
forbearance, in a ca.se of a good harvest, they offer yearly 
or biennial sicrifiocs at the harvest home, expressly dedi¬ 
cated to the ghosts of those who have died within that 
period. 

Thirdly, they bdieve the ghosts of ihcir dead can im* 
pede the yearly rains—thus destroying the prospects of 
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next years harvest; and the beulnnijig of the rams is 
therefon: made the occasion of another sacrifice. 

These sacrifices are generally pig^ buffaloes, Of 

fowls, ihc flesh of which is eaten by the sacrificers. 

The Kocch and Savaras, and I believe also the 
Santalis, communicaie with the ghosts of their d^d through 
sp 4 ^ial individuals, who might almost be called mediums: 
In Kocdi. Deoshi; in Savara, Kudang | and to the persons 
of these, except when in actual communication with the 
ghosts of the dead, no particular sanctity is attached* 

Probably all their gods and demons To whom sacHhccs 
are offered were originally ghosts of deceased persons; 
tiiey are generally approached in precisely the same way. 

It is dlfhcuU to understand why the ghost of a Kocch or 
* Savara, who was probably an industrious tiller of the soil, 
and an excellent husband and father, should become, on his 
decease, a malignant demon, to be appeased with constant 
oSeriogs; perhaps some light may be shed on the question 
by the beliefs of other races in India, 

According to these races, man is a threefold being, com¬ 
posed of soul, passions, and body; and, at death these 
ibrte are separated. The body is burned or buried, and it 
is the |>assionace nature uf the man, which, taking on a 
semblance of liis form, becomes the malignant detntn at 
his death. This wraiih or ghost gradually fades away, and 
can only recover strength through sacrifices. 

It h believed that a good man. at bis decease becomes 
even a more malignant demon than an evil man; bcc3us^^ 
in the case of the fiirmer the soul at once departs, and 
leaves the ghost or wraith to work its ivill; w'hUe in the 
latter, the soul remains for a time, and thus tempers m some 
aegree the malignance of the wraith. 

If this belief is shared by the iliree tribes whom I have 
described, its existence would go far to explain all the 
ceremonies I have aUuded to. U will be quite dear that 
the *' ancestor-worship " of the three yellow races, the 
Kocch. the Santali, and the Savara. is not a deification or 
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canotLtzatiori of dead heroes, or an)'lhiog remotely resem¬ 
bling it: but, on the contraryi a dearly delined belief in the 
malignance of ghosts, who cause diseases by obsession, and 
destroy the harvests, and cause droughts and famines, and 
who are only to be appeased by offerings and sacribce. 

And in this, I think, we shall find one great contrast 
with the Vedic faith of the Aryan invaders; and one great 
source of the rites and practices of the modern Hindus : or 
rather of those tribes of Indo-Chinese race, who have been 
admitted within the Hindu fold. 

To sum up : a considerable proportion of the population 
of India, belong to a yellow race, with marked Chinese 
features. The majority, or at any rate an important section 
of these, have been admitted within the Hindu fold (pro¬ 
bably ages ago), and have adopted a corrupted Sanskrit 
vcKsibulaiy; while another section remains uoassimilaied, 
and retains non-Aryan tongues. 

All the members of this yellow race, whether Hindus or 
of aboriginal faiths, are distinguished as industrious culti¬ 
vators, The unassimilatcd remnant have much more en¬ 
lightened marriage laws, and far fewer restrictions in the 
matter of eating and drinking,—though none of them, I 
believe, eat the flesh of the cow: they all use fermented 
liquor and tobacco, but not opium or hashish. Finally, 
the unasstmdated remnant believe in malignant ghosts of 
the dead, to whom offerings are made at stated occasions. 

So much for a picture of the Indian yellow races as they 
arc to-day. I must reserve for another occasion the history 
of their past (so far as it can be reconstnicied), with the 
reasons which lead me to trace to that jKUtJon of them 
which was admitted within the Hindu fold, the origin of the 
Vai$h)'a caste the class of cultivators in ancient India. 


THE SALAGRAMA. OR HOLY STONE.* 

Bv Chaki.ks Godi'REV Lelam», 

It has been wisely said by someone of the great popular 
phitosopherst whose names generally pass into obltvion, 
that as we grow to be disiinguishedt or rich, we discover 
new relations. And so. at this Congress, Oriental LltcFa* 
ture has formally recognised its affinity to 1‘olk Lore, which 
was onoe regarded as the daughter of a younger sister. 
Archaeology» but which is now tiecoming ra[n(lly identihed 
with the mother—even as Proserpine Is found mixed up 
,with Ceres, io Tuscan tales. 

Folk-lore b the science which collects and classifies 
popular tradition in its broadest as well as its most coiiftned 
sense. Ah that which Is transmitted from man to man Is 
properly within its scope, from mythology to a game of 
marbles. It has precisely the same relation to history,—as 
the latter is generally written,—which the Insides of the 
houses of a city have to their exteriors: in fact it b, w'heti 
compared co mere dry description of mens lives, what 
colour b to outline:. We all remember when, as school¬ 
boys, all the difference which we knew between Romans 
and Cartbagimans, or Greeks and Petsians, was that they 
fought with one another. When, at no distant dale, the 
vivid sense of what tjcople really tLvrv shall form an 
essential element in history, it will be found that this new 
life has resulted from the influence of this new study. It 
has been objected to it. that it is too indefinite, and means 
any or every thing. And tt b certainly trae, that anything 
which people repeat ntay» in a certain way, be made into a 
certain kind of folk-lore. " My son," said a French manu¬ 
facturer of champagne, sherry, and Madeira, to hb heir t 

remember that wine can he made from everj-thlng—even 

* A paper rev! bdon the Kintb IntenutifHiil Cungre» of OtknTarms 
on the and September, 1891- 
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from grapes," There are folk*lorists who eliminaie so 
resolutely all romance, alt naive or child-tike spirii, all 
poelry from their analysis of legends, that it would seem as 
ir they thought that their wine ought to be made of any¬ 
thing but the geniaj fruit of the vine of life. But there is a 
place for everything, and in this new science everything 
will soon find its place. In which arrangement two things 
have already been discovered, and nowhere more clearly 
set forth than in the Journal of tfut Gypsy Lort SoctHy 
which I have, as President, tlic honour to represent These 
are firstly the intimate connection of Folk - Lore with 
Philology, and secondly with Oriental languages and 
literature—owing to the fact that the germs of nearly all 
traditions seem to have been drawn from the Morning land. 

As an illustration of folk-bre which strangely connects 
Indian and European traditions, I call your attention to the 
Salisgmma. Then* are found, according to a mimber of 
learned authorities,* by the river Gimdak in Nepaul, certain 
stvnes bearing tiiis name, They arc regarded as very 
sacred. Once when Vishnu the Preserver was followed by 
Shiva the Destroyer, he implored the aid of Maia—Illusion, 
or Glamour—who turned him to a stone. Through this 
stone, Shix'a, in the form of a worm, bored his way. But 
Vishnu escaped, and when he had resumed his form he 
commanded that this stone of delusion for satamayo) 
should br worshipped. As such stones are found by 
Salipura or Sahi^ra, their receive ihdr name from the 
latter. “ They are generally about the size of an orange, 
and are really a kind of ammonite." 

[ was somewhat astonished to learn that in Tuscany, 
there ts A peculiar kind of stone, which is, I may say. in 
a sense, worship|ied — so great is the reverence jKtid to it; 
and its Italian name Is Salagrana, the same as the Indian^ 
with the difference of a single letter. Jt is nothing mere 

* Nork, “ Et 3 riiwli^iKttymboIi*ch‘mjilliolqgiich« Real Wortefbuch,'’ 
voL iv,, |i. 193. Wil^rd, Asiatic Researcbea," Jti*., p. 413 j Ftieditch, 
"Sjruibolik dcr Namr," p. Teninse Volksagen vou Potomcm iind 
Rngen, p-iiS, 
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nor [rss than ordinary stab^mite, or stala^m, the carbonate 
of Jitnc deposited by water. But as this looks exactly like 
an earth-worm*s mound, it in believed to be such petrified, 
or earth, shaped by worms passing through it, which 
identifies it with the Indian tradition. 

There are, in the mountain country of La Toscana- 
Romagna, men and women who cultivate sorcery, keeping 
it a secret. From one of these 1 received as a New Year's 
present, a Salagrana, which, I w'as assured, had been 
worshipped for many generations. Et was adonicd with 
little wax-ltke flowers, such as are usually placed about 
small images of Christ, or the saints. 

The Salagrana stone is in Tuscany, also carried In the 
pocket, in a red woollen bag, as were all such amulets 
among the old Romans, Once I found a small one in the 
streets of Florence. I took It to a professional sorceress 
who decided that It was really a saaed Sa/a^rianaf which 
had been worn and lost, but that, all things considered, it 
bad better be reconsecrated, or conjured. This was done 
as follows: An iocaotation, which I carefully wrote down, 
was pronounced over the stone, anil it was put into a red 
woollen bag. with a bit of gold and silver, and some of the 
herb "and the whole must be kept a secret from 

everybody," 

The Incantation is however of itself extremely interesting, 
because It opens for us a very different and wonderfully 
curious held of rolkdore extending literally all over the 
world. The very literal tr.inslation of it is as foUowr'S: 

u j }|,q]J anj sere ] 

presented unto me, 

That tio wteked witch mav edme 
To do inc eml in my home i 
In Ihe stDiie which h toM&tiu 
Ate »□ many reicu and graioa 
Hint no witch ran ooum them oU ; 

Ami ^ tFiMj 5miili 

Thii the eitiiim the door 

Or do cril any murc^ 

May 1 hare good luck and lore, 

Which I pri2e all thlngia ohmit." 
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Tile allusion in this incamatlon to veins, grains and holes 
which the ivftch cannot count, refers to the belief that when 
the evil eye rests on anything compilicated or interlaced, be 
it a number of graiRS or a braid, it must perforce count, or 
trace them; and, while doing this, tiie evil power is ex¬ 
hausted, It is not from mere conjecture, hut from much 
sound evidence that I believe that all the interlaces of 
Gothic tracer)' and especitdly those which occur in Keltic 
and Scandinavian art were based on this belier. 

And here it may be truly said that the Salagrama stone 
opens a vast held of not merely curious, but of estremely 
valuable material for the history of an. A recent traveller 
in Persia was told that the patterns on carpets were, In that 
country, made complicated, in order to arrest, bewilder and _ 
exhaust the evil eye. It is the same thing to-day in Italy ; 
and the information which I obtained on this subject was 
complete and satisfactory. It was given to mt in these 
words : 

** Interlaced serpents, like everything interlaced, protect 
against witchcraft, or the evil eye, and bring good luck. 
They should be painted on die wall, with their hcatls down¬ 
wards, Bm this holds good, not as regards serpents alone, 
but all kinds of interweaving and braiding- and interlacing 
cords, or whatever can attract the of witches. When 
a family is afraid of witchcraft, they slioutd undertake some 
kind of Aaw/v hitnetiati^ or braided work : for witches 
cannot enter a house where there is anything of the kind 
hung up—as for instance patterns of two or three serpents 
twining together—n altri rrraw/f—or other kinds of em¬ 
broidery-—but always intertwining. So in making shirts, 
or drawers, or any garments—for men or women— catnicU, 
ntnioJide o vesitti —one should always, in sewing, try to 
cross the thread, as shoemakers do when they stitch shoes, 
and make a cross-stitch; because shoes are most susceptible 
to witchcraft ,^per£h€ te scarpe S 0 iU> gueile pid Jacili a prett- 
(frtv U ftre^iterif* And when the witches see such inter- 
lacings, they can do nothing; because they cannot count 
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eiiher the threads or the stitches^wtf ilno And 

if we have on»or about us, anything of the kind, they cannot 
enter j because it bewiMers or dazzles their sight —lo /a 
aihag/mre la visfa — ^and they become incapable of mischief. 
And, to do tills well, you should take cotton, or silk, or 
linen thread, and make a braid of sis, seven or eight 
colours—as many as you will—the more the better—and 
always carrj' it in your pocket, and tliis will protect you 
from witches. You can get such braids very beautifully 
made of silk of all colours, in some shops here in Florence; 
and they keep them for charms against the evil eye.*' 

When we study with great care—and I have copied 
hundreds—of the intertwined serpent or lacirtine onia* 
ments, of old Irish, Keltic or Scandinavian art—it is 

p 

impossible to resist the conviction that among races in 
which sorcery was a deeply-seated religion, these interlaces 
had a profound meaning: and that this meaning was the same 
as the Persian and Etrusco-Roman or Italian, is alm<»t a 
consequence. 

You will observe that the Tuscan witch told me that 
witches must count the threads in the interlace or the grains 
in the SaJagrana stone, or any grains laid about, before they 
can do evil. There is an herb called ll Riso doUa Dm 
quaitro venti ■— The rice of the Goddess of the Four 
Winds. This, before its leaves unfold, looks not unlike 
grains of rice, for which reason it is much iised as a pro¬ 
tective. There is attached to tt a very curious and strange 
legend abounding in pure old Roman sorcery. You may 
remember, how, in the Arabian Nights Entertainment, 
Amina, the ghoul or witch, must eat her Hcc, grain by 
grain, when it is set before her. In South Carolina the 
negroes, to prevent a victim from being hag-ridden, or 
night-mared by witches, strew rice about his bed. When 
the sorceress comes she must remove it all—grain by grain 
—before she can carry out her evil intentions. 

The principle on which all this is based In Nature, is very' 
simple. A child, or a savage, b interested in a decorative 
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design to a degree of which the ordinary man or woman of 
the world has no conceptioiL Hence alt decoration with 
us is generah repetitive, and utterly meaningless. With 
the savage it is parikniar^ full of interest* and symbolical. 
WHien he sees a maze or a mesh, he proceeds to trace it • 
and. in common with all boys, he always counts the squares 
in a carpel, or the panes in a window. 

Beyond alt question it was on a verj* similar principle 
that magic rhymes or measured incantations were tramcd, 
the witch being compelled to listen to the end, to the words 
when once begun. This is no mere conjecture of mine ; it 
is uuderstood and recognised among those who use the 
Tuscan incantations ; but my limits will not allow me to 
depart so widely from my subjecL 

To return to the Satagrana. It puzzles witches with its 
grains. It also has magical virtue owing to the holes 
which occur in it. This brings ils back to the Indian 
which is also a holy^stonet and which was used 
as a means of Maya, that is of Illusion, and of magic. 

I have not time to go into the details — but I would say 
that in the Norse sagas, Maya or Illusion is distinctly 
recognised as a power, synonymy runs with poetry- In the 
Later £dda we are told that Odin, in order lo steal the 
mead of poetry, once turned himself into a worm, and 
bored his way through a rock. Hence all stones with 
holes in them arc called Odin Stones, or in England holy¬ 
stones. As regards Maya or Illusion, the monk Oddo in 
his Saga of king Olof, distinctly declares his belief that all 
magic was based on it. The general resemblance of the 
Norse myth to the Indian is certainly remarkable, and It 
becomes much more so, when we consider the Salagrana 
of Italy, I should say. regarding this latter, that Professor 
Comparetti of Florence suggested to me that it may have 
l>een brought with the name and associations by gypsies 
into Italy. There are also many supemtitions attached to 
holy-stones all over Great Britain. But what is most 
imporiaoi is the fact that as amulets against witchcraft or 
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nightmare, anti in being lucky - ^inncs, they corresiwod 
exactly to the Saiagratna stone of India, 1 know a family 
in Yorkshire which has a stone in the shape of a harp with 
a hole in it, which always hangs' behind the front door uf 
their house. 

It may very easily Ixi conjectured, that stones with holes 
in them would be aoyw hertr, among any savages, regarded 
as curiosities, to which soperstitions would be soon attached. 
But when we find the same name wiih very similar legends 
attached to tJiem, in countries far npan, there is certainly 
some reason to suspect a common origin and transmission. 
Both the theory of sporadic origin, as well as that of cradj> 
tiort have been carried to extravagance; it is the province 
of Folk-Lore, as a science, to carefutly consider the Irnik, 
and nothing but the truth, in all such cases. Here the 
work of the merest Dryasdusts may be of great value— 
provided they do not start from the assumption that there 
has been no borrowing, m parentage, and that every tradi¬ 
tion is a kind of Topsy which they 'spect growed of itself. 

There is another extremely curious belief held among 
the professors of sorcery in L.a Toscana Romagna. It is, 
that if we take a stone with a natural hole in it,—one which 
comes from the sea is preferred—and if, in fmik^ we pro¬ 
nounce a certain incantiitioii; and then Icxjk through the 
hole : we can see spirits of alt kinds which are otherwise 
invisible. And this can be turned to great pecuniary 
profiL For whenever a man has died, leaving buried 
treasure, he must wander about, sad and miserabh;, without 
rest or peace, until some mortal disco'vers it. It is, more¬ 
over, a great mistake to sup^wse that all ghosts can 
manifest themselves or talk to us at will. Far from it— 
they must be discovered, exorcised, and exercised vigor¬ 
ously, CTO diey can be converted to acquaintance, and 
relieved. And the process as revealed to me by a priestess 
of the bidden spell, was as follows, which 1 wrote ofL word 
for word, at dictation ; *■ To see spirits. Take a stone 
from the sea which has a hole in k — u» htteo tmdo— 
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a round hole. Then go to a campo sanlo^ a cemebury, and 
standing at a tittle distance from it close one eye, and 
looking at the cemetery with the other* through the stone, 
repeat these words— 

" In noiii« di S»t Pietro, 

E di San Biogio, 

Fiito che da questa pietm 
la po&sa vtdere diO fonna 
Rjinno gli spirrii ^ 

Or in English: 

'• 1ji the name of St Pete* t 
And for Saint Blunts' soke 1 
Tlut by this stone unto tne 
It my be known, and i may see 
What fonn the spirits take.** 

To u'bich were added the following words, which my in-' 
formant believed to be Latin and an extract from the 
church service: 

** pFofbodLi cUmuia 

, In tc Domino^ 

Et Damine^ tt 

et regin;! nutema 
Edognis l^omine.** 

That there might be no mistake — as I was not a Catholic 
— the Latin was written out for me. To resume the 
dictation : '* Then you may see. by means of that stone, the 
spirits which have no peace, all in flame, wandering in such 
forms as they were when alive, some like priests m white 
or black garments—some as friars, or as an old woman 
with a torch in her hand. And of these are many who, 
having heen"a\-aricious in this life, left behind them hidden 
treasures, the thought of which gives them no rest. Then 
he who sees them, if he be poor, and would be rich, it will 
be enough that he have no fear, and then while the spirits 
art- laJking among ihemsi^Ives, lut htm say: 

'•' If, in the name of God, you would be at rest (jaiW), 
tell me where your treasure is. and what I must do to 
obtain it; and so shall ye be saved,'” 

The connection of a stone with a hole In it, and a bead, 
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is apparent enoug^b; and by tneans of this sgpersdtjon as 
p^fards seeing the dead, and a certain very simple natural 
cause, we can trace out why amber beads arc so generally 
bdieved to strengthen the sight. The natural cause Is 
this:—If we look through any tube we can dlsttoguiah 
objects far, or rather near, more dearlyeven a to]ted-up 
catalogue or short tin funnel, or the rounded hand, enables 
us to see pictures more dearly in a gallery. That h to say. 
this tittle guard keeps off all sidelight which strains the 
eyes. We all know better than to read at night with lights 
falling on our eyes. Turn your back to the light always, 
to preser^'e your sight. Even a bead or a dog lias some 
such action. 

Amber beads from their light, aided by the bole in them, 
'were supposed—possibly in pre-historic times-^o look' like 
eyes. My readers are all scholars; so 1 need not repeat in 
detail that amber was, in Gneco*Roman mythologv, the 
tears of the sun, or of nymphs w'ho mourned their brother. 
The belief that it was tears, it may. however, be observed, 
connects it with the eyes. 

I have verj* briefly sketched the outlines of what might 
be expanded to a book, regarding belief In the occult virtues 
of stones with holes in them. There is, in all probability, 
in the East, a vast amount of Folk-lore on this far more 
than merely curious subject; and I, therefore, commend it 
to general attention in the hope that those whose studies 
lead them in this direction will develop It. 

It would be a very valuable contribudon to the analysis 
and history of art, should any scholar, famtliar with Indian 
traditions, be able to find equivalents for all this, either 
among pundits or the people. 


IN EDI TED FRAGMENTS OF ARABIC 
ANTHOLOGY^ 

Bv Professor Gustave Ducat. 

With the exception of Orientalists, many educated persons 
are apt to believe in a mystilication when it is asserted that 
Arabic poetry has a claim on their attention for a variety of 
teasotis, as if the Arabs could not produce men who think, 
feel and speak tike poets of other races. Wanting in tong* 
winded poems, the Arab excels in. what may be termed, 
/renr pictures in which one thought is circumscribed. The 
history of man, not of men. is reflected in his Literature, 
\\l>at touches of manners, what revelations of the inner life 
of Oricniats, so often sealed to the whole world, are made 
known by Arab poets! 

This paper has been to me a recreation among more 
absorbing studies. If I have adopted a familiar poetic 
form in order to render the Arab verse, it was to give a 
little more life to thought which prose at times aricsts or 
chills. Yet a prose translation is, in genera^ the best 
possible rendering. Still 1 believe that for short effusions, 
a translation in verse might be almost as exact [We 
prefer giving a literal rendering into English prose, leaving 
Prof. Dugats French verse to rmutate the cliarm of the 
Arab origtfud.] 

These fragments have been drawn somewhat from chance 
reading, but more especially from the collections called 

Safina "=sbip, which the literary Arabs themselves make. 

P^‘ ^ album of songs or poems, a little copy* 

book of oblong slips, like a little •> ship " whence the name. 
Gay or comic poems arc rare among Arabs. Few poets 
have cultivated this -genre." Abu Nowds, Ibn Nobata, 
Ibn cl \VaiTifik, El*TeIenis{Iny, and .Ab-ul-Husain el Ja22iEr 
(the butcher), the author of an elegy on hb ass of which 
here follow' a few lines ; 

* A [ai|ier Tcai] bdore the Ninth Iii(eitiBtit>aal Uoii^fiess of OrientaJuts 
on the smf Septcnificr, 
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Not every day are travails I'travds] useful 
The ass is soldi but noi the poems. . . 

He went in space as if he were the wind 
Not every Genius (Jinn) could like him fly, . . 

He was without reproach except that he 

In spite of his sharpness, yet was called an ass, , . 


The poet says about ** Books ": 

Hooks recall to whoever is wise (what they have learnt) 
And their truths with their errors form one Ma’jfln (an in¬ 
toxicating paste) 

And the mind diving into them comes out 
With the truth in them like a concealed pearl, 

T/te Fine, 

When 1 die, then bury me by the side of the vine 
Its roots will refresh my bones in the place of the dead 
And do not bur>' me in the desert, for verily I 
Fear that when I die I will not quench my thirst (from 
which the poet apparently suffered all his life). 


Thus says Abu TammSm At-iay; £ei74rfvus man]. 
l-te is a sea; from whichever side you come to him 
You will find hun generous* and his shores to be goodness: 
His habit is to Open his hands, till hot 
If he wished to close them, his fingers would not obey 
And should there be nothing in his hand except his soul 
He would tender ikaf. Fear, therefore, God yc who petition 
him [for favours^ 


The Poet says : [TAe Miser]. 

Ever thinkest thou about the loss of what is thine 
And n^lecSfest the Iok of thy body and soul 
And the fear of poverty restrains thee from every desire 
. And thy fear of becoming poor is worse than poverty itself, 

* The <pialU7 (at whkh Anib» are “known " ot wuh to be “known.' 
NEW SKRlbSi VOt.. V, 
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Ibn El Mua'tta2 says: \Tht propitious hoHr\f 
Doa't sf^ek except b>’.alghi thine own beloved 
For the sun is a tell-ule and the ni^ht is a pander. 
How many a lover when the shades of night vtdl him 
Meets her who loves him while mankind is sleeping \ 


The Poet says: \Posthumi>m ghry\ 

Thou seest men deny the merits of th€ man 
As long as he lives, but as soon as he goes (becomes gold) 
Then eagerness clamours about him as regards his specks 
And writes them about him in water of gold. 


The Poet says: {£pitaph\ 

Verity the possessor of this tomb was a pear) 

That was hidden and verily God found it to H is glory 1 ' 
Indeed the times never knew its value 
So H IF regard restored it to its shell! 


And from what is suitable to the Commander of the 
Faithful according to ^Ali Ibn Abi-Talib 
When man enjoys health in his body 
And God has endowed him with a contented heart 
And he rejects ambitions from his heart 
Verily he to thee is the rich and were he to die of hunger. 


To the Cadi eUFidhil: \Foref\. 

Don't yield 10 blows of fate, but hold thee hard f 
For he who flinches, on Mm fastens fate 
VVlien iron is struck itoihlng happen^ except 
When it bt^ns to soften to the heat of the flame. 


The poet says■ \Cafttraiiiciu>m\, 

The lion dies in the forests of hunger 
And the flesh of sheep is thrown to the dogs 
And tb^ fool sleeps upon silk 
And the wise sleeps upon the dusL 
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And Bahlui recited: \Tii£ imonvenkiuti ofpolyg9my\, 

I married two by excess of my folly 
What now will happen to the^ O husband of two 1 
I had said i 1 will he among them a lamb 
Enjoying blessings between two ewes; 

But 1 became like a sheep pushed and tom 
1 hat is tortured between the two fiercest she-wolves. 
To this one [I gave] a day and to that one another: 
Wars constantly following between the two days. 

If I please the one 1 anger ihe’oiher 

And yet t do not escape the rage of either tormentor. 

Now thou if thou desiresc to hvC) a happy being, 

1 hen keep thy heart free from both hands 

And live a bachelor, but if unable 

Then one is enough and equals two armies 11 

The text of the above and other verses, with some 
further transitions will be published among the papers of 
the Oriental Congress of 1891. Editor. 


THE BRUSSELS MONETARY CONFERENCE, 
AND THE PLANS TO RESTORE SlLVElt 


Since \ laiit addressed tbe readers of this /ieiriew Id July 
on the Silver Question, three events of imp»orta.ace have 
occurred in relation to it. They arc. In the order of their 
Importance, (i) the meeting of the Internationa! Conference 
at Brussels to discuss the possibility of raising the price of 
Silver T (i) the appointment of the Currency Commission in 
England to discuss the advIsabtUcy of altering the Indian 
Currency Law; and (3) the agitation in India, led by the 
merchants and Mr. Mackay, with the object of forcing on 
the Government of India the alternatives of Bimetallism or 

V 

of a Gold Currency. 

The English Currency Commission held several sittings 
and took a good deal of evidence ; but on the meeting of 
the Brussels Confercjice^ it adjourned sitt^ to await the 
results of the latter. It has held one meeting since, but 
nothing has transpired as to the object or result of that 
meeting. The fndbn agitation is still going on, and in so far 
as it is an agitation for BimctiilUsrn, we English Bimetallists 
are of course in sympathy with it; but in as far as it is an 
attempt to o!>tain a Gold Currency or Gold Standard, it is 
like the cry of a child for the moon, and is as m^ssi^/e. The 
gold currency would be as unsuitable for daily use to India 
as the moon would be to the child. The effect of closing 
the Mints to the coinage of Silver, in order to artificially 
force up the value of the rupee, would be to greatly 
diminish the use of Silver, and therefore seriously to 
decrease its yet you must increase tlie ^-alue of the 

rupee, if you mean to have a gold standard: for, at the 
present value of the rupee, a gold standard would be im* 
possible, 

India and the United States are the only two countries 
which now maintain the value of Silver. If India gave up 
the attempt, and inirodueed a gold standard, the United 
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Siai^ wouid AE once do the samei silver would be pracU- 
cally dejnonctiiiedt and would fell probably to aod. an ounce; 

The chongc which ha? really occurred is the j^/precia- 
lion of Gold and not the /depredation of Silver ; and India 
only suffers in common with all other countries, which have 
incurred Gold debts, and have to pay them in silver. 
India's losses are due, not to any special event affecting 
silver or the rupee; hut to the general conditions which 
have led to the appredation of Gold. If then, she does 
anything to lower the value of Silver, in which alone she 
collects her revenue, and in which she is forced to pay her 
debts, she effectually commits suicide, and ruins all those 
dependent on her, 

^ By Introducing a gold standitrd, I ndia would probably lose 
as much in the one hem of Opium Revenue, as she now loses 
by her whoio losses on Exchange; for the Chinese pay in 
silver; and, if that were seriously depreciated, even below 
its present level, as it vrould be by the action of India in 
establishing a Gold standard, India would have to bear the 
whoU loss on the Opiunt payments from China, for China 
would pay no more In silver than it does now. 

India would of course lose in manv other items of 
Revenue ; and if she succeeded in artiliciaJly ^^rectating 
the value of the Rupee, she would open the door to an 
amount of illicit coinage, which would go far to ncutraluee 
the effect of dosing the Mints; and would inevitably 
demoralize the people whom we should thus unnecessarily 
expose to temptation.* A Gdd standard or currency is a 
Witl'O-the-W isp which will inevitably lead India to ruin. 

To turn now to the Brussels Conference. The delegates 
Msembled on Nov, aand : the Belgian premier M. Beer- 
naeri opened the proceedings with a guarded and politic 
speech, somewhat in favour of Bimetallism, and pointed out 

* Mr. Frobyn denied ihta at the discusiicrD ai the Bankm' Instktiie on 
the lyth, but I think it is obvious that, U you iocnase the nominal value of 
the topee without incteasins it« iatrjnsic value, you will iaeraue the temp- 
tatiod to matiulaettve it illicidy; and. among a poor people, increase of 
temptation will Inevitably tead to mcm«e of crime. 
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ihe extrenie gravity of the present situation. On the 24th 
the United States delegates presented their proposals, 
virhich were for Internationa] Bimetaillsin ; and they re- 
quested that, besides their own schemes, those of M. 
Moritz Ldvy (or rather Mr. Lesley Probyn), Prof, Soetbeer, 
and Mr. Alfred de Rothscblkl might be considered. 

Since then, on Dec. 3th and 6th. M, Tietgen. the Danish 
Delegate, and Sir William Houldsworthi one of the 
English Del^;ates, liave proposed two other schemes, so 
that there are no less than six separate plans for helping 
Silver to be considered; but, inasmuch as the scheme, 
originally propounded by Mr. Pmbyn, for giving up small 
gold coins and the smalt notes based on gold, is virtually 
the same scheme as M, Levy’s, which is admittedly the, 
foundation of Prof, Soetbeers more elaborate plan, these 
three may be considered as one; and the total number of 
plans is reduced to four. 

Mr. A, de Rothschild^s, which has been for the present 
rejected by the Conference, but which very' p o ssibly 
be re-considered later on, is a scheme of an International 
agreement for the purchase of ,^5,ocx^ooo worth of Silver 
annually for 5 years by the European nations at a price 
not exceeding 43 pence per ounce, on condition that the 
United States continues her purchases of 4I millions of 
ounces a month. He was also willing that silver sliould be 
made a legal lender in England up to ^5. This plan is 
of course only in the nature of an allevtative: it would 
probably maintain the price of Silver at 43d. for those 5 
years; but that price is in the first place far loo low fit 
leaves, the rupee at is. 44d.); and the plan would do 
nothing to permatu’ttt/y augment the price of silver, or to 
increase its use, as apart from hspufrAase. What we want 
is a plan which will increase the i/emanit for silver, and so 
automatically increase Its price. 

We now come to the scheme which is most often called 
M, Moritz Ldvy s and which has been elaborately worked 
out in detail by Professor Soetbeer in his Memorandum 
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of the 5th Augiist 1S91* It 1*5 however really to Mr. 
l-€s!ey Probyn^ formerly Accountant'General of Madras, and 
now Comptroller of Accounts to the Prince of Wales, that 
the credit of this plan is originally due. In a letter dated 
the 13th May t88i, which was presented by Lord Reay 
to the Paris Conference of 18S1 on the I9ih of May, Mr. 
Probyn profXJsed the abolition of lialf'-soverelgns, ten-marfc 
and ten'franc pieces, and also of the smaller paper notes 
founded on a gold basis. 

M. Moritr Levy's schemo, which is practiciilly identical, 
is not dated the 27th of May, as stated by Professor Soei* 
beer, but the sjth Jhn£ {Ofticial Proceedings of Confer' 
cnee, p, 17, Vol ii.) and was not presented to the Confer' 
, cnce till the 30th June, so there can be no doubt that 
Mr, Probyn can clearly ciaEm precedence, though M. Le^vy 
liad very probably not seen Mr, Probyn's scheme vrhen he 
wrott: his own paper. 

The objects Qti Mr. Probyn and of M, Levy are the same, 
viz. the greater employment of sitvtrr in small tnmsactlons, 
and the limitation of gold to the larger transactions. The 
only difference in the rtmedUs proposed b that M. Lt^vy at 
first suggested the total suppression of all small notes, while 
Mr. Probyn advocates the use of "token-notes" to be 
" partially supported by a silver token coin reserve." Thb 
jKirt of M, Levy's proposal would probably be found practi* 
cally impossible (it was at once objected to by Italy), as the 
continental nations are so accustomed to the use of small 
notes, that they would probably never agree to the total 
abolition of them. On the other hand, in order to secure 
the object aimed at, Mr. Probyn's token-notes should not 
be “ partially,’' but euiindy based on a silver reserve; so as 
to secure the retention of a slmUar amount of silver in the 
reserve. 

Mr. Probjm only mentions the amount of coin affected 
as regards England, and estlmatt^ it as 18.000,000 In 
half-sovereigns. M. Levy estimates the amount at 
j^94,ooo,ooo for the notes and ji‘64,ociO.OOD for the small 
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gold coins, or £, j 58,000,000 in iiU, without reckoning those 
small gold coins, which, being in ihc State banks, fom 
piactically part of the metallic reserve. This is for the 
seven great States, Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, United 
States, France and England; and he believes that the 
above amount of gold could be withdrawn from circulation, 
and that a nearly similar amount of silver would be brought 
into use. 

Towards the end of his letter M. Levy admits that tJie 
total suppression of the smaller notes would be Impossible, 
and suggests the Issue of small notes based on silver alone, 
provided that (i) the same amount of silver as the total of 
the notts be Iield in reserve ; (2) that the notes should be 
subject to the same limit of acceptance as the silver coins, 
for instance 40 shdlmgs in England; and ^3) that they 
should be redeemable, in States which had a single gold 
standard, under the same rule as sliver. 

If W'e now turn to Professor Soeibeer’s proposals, wc 
hnd that he commences by emphasteJng the gravity of the 
present situation, and by stating that, though the number 
of bimetallists has considerably IncrBased of late years, yet 
there is no doubt that genera] public opinion in England 
is, at present, stilt decidedly adverse to Bimetallism; and 
he quotes Mr. Goschen’s opinion (April 1890) that bimes 
tall ism cause perhaps more dire consequences than 
even the most unbearable evils of the present condition. 

For these reasons he comes to the conclusion that Eng¬ 
land would not have joined the Conference, if Bimetallism 
had been the proposed Elution of the Silver question; but 
that, as the proposal was to consider the meaiK of effecting 
an extended iwr of silver, there was no reason why England 
should not join the Cbrvference, although she would no doubt 
positively refuse to consider BimttaUic proposals, which 
would involve any alteration in her present Gold currency 
system, that France and Germany would decline to con¬ 
sider any such proposals without the assent of England ; 
that nobody but a Bimetallic fanaitc can believe that the 
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Conference 'will have practital results based on Bimetallism t 
that praccJcal men must therefore put BimetalUsm on one 
side, and consider what other way exists by which per- 
mane$it relief could be obtained by the concerted action of 
the great nations; and he then goes on to say chat M. 
Moritz LiJvy's proposal was the only practical one which 
he had inei with, and that a deep study of “ Conferences, 
congresses, commissions and the whole literature of the 
Silver fjuestion ” showed that there was but this me pro* 
posal which contained the promise of a real remedy, 
although as I have shown above he woiiltt have found 
Mr. Probyn's identical proposal, if he had turned hack hut 
a few pages in the Proceedings of the iS8t Conferraice^ 
/fom M. Ldvy's letter. However the fact of Mr Probyn 
having anticipated M. Levy, and being really entitled to 
all the ersdii of the plan does not affect its value; and 1 
quite agree with Professor Soeibeer that It is the moat 
praeheal proposal which has yet been made to secure the 
advantages of an extended employment of silver, and a 
diminished drain on gold, without embarking on the risks 
and political difhcuhies of Bimetallism, which even those 
who. tike myself, are conlirmeti Bimetallists, cannot deny 
to be great and at. present apparently insuperable,* owing 
toi the opjKtoition of England. 

Prof, Suetbeer, after detailing M, LrSvy’s proposals very 
clearly, states that they were repeated in iSSz by Herr von 
Dclhcnd, the President of the Bank of Germany; but that 
t>oth pro[x>s,its received no atieniion and were forgotten, 
because on the one hand Bimetallists w^ould listen to no 
compromise, while on the other Monometallists did not 
believe that Silver would fall below 39 pence per oz, j but 
that the events of the succeeding ten years (1882*92) have 
induced him to re-submit liuse proposals to the new Con¬ 
ference. in the shape of a basis for an International 

• Sir W, Houldjiwortli uid at dw Conference on Decetnber 6th s" 1 ie> 
cog^tlae that in agreement to cany ftinielalliein in in e^ea ns a complete 
nay not yet be poeible.* 
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Monetnrj'- Agreement to be comprised in li rules of which 
the following is a slightly abbreviated version!: 

I, A fixed weight of pure gold to be the univeml and 
sole foundation and normal measure of currency. 

The existing gold currency to be maintained in the 
several States, subject to a general agreement that In future 
no gold coins shall be minted or issued which contain less 
titan 5 ‘S grammes pure gold (30 franc piece), and that ail 
smaller gold coins shall be recalled within 10 years. 

3. Seignorage to be always two per thousand. 

4. All central treasuries to grant gold certificates for 
500 grammes of pure gold, or any multiple, against tffedit^c 
gold coins deposited: with them. 

5. All Hank notes or other paper currency tokens of !ess^ 
value than 5;! grammes of pure gold to be redeemed within 
10 years, and no more based on a gold standard to be 
issued, 

6. All previously coined silver coins, of higher value 
than one-centh the value of the future lowest gold coin of 
that country, to be redeemed within t j j-ears; and all future 
silver coins of a high value fafierwarcLs called major silver 
coins) to be minted in the proportion of io pure silver to 
I pure gold, and only by the Government of each State. 
Each nation to do as it pleases with regard to minor silver 
coins, and other coins (copper, etc.). 

7. Each GifiKmfatnt to accept at its public treasuries all 
major silver coins of its own miming to any amount, 

8. Allpiirsom to accept #«<»/«'silver coins to the amount 
of three times the value of the future lowest gold coim 

9. Silver certificates 10 be issued by chief ireasuries 
against deposit to the full value of ejfcciivo major silver 
coins: but not below half the value of tlic future lowest gold 
coin. Such certificates to be repaid on presentation at 
plare of iasuc in major silver coins. 

to. No credit notes to be issued against 6 ar ^ver. 

II. Each Government to report to all the others any 
Currency laws or decrees jiassed, and progress made in 
redemption of old and coining of new coins. 
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ra. Any State io be able to withdraw from the Conven¬ 
tion on giving 12 months’ notice. 

Widi regard to India Prof. Soetbeer proposes tltai it 
siioutd join the Convention, the rupee remaining legal 
tender up to 30 rupees, the mints being closed to outside 
coinage^ and the exigting njp«» being called tn, and a new 
silver coinage issued of the relative value of 20 to 1 (;>„ the 
rupee — IS, 6d,): which is of course practicaily havdng a 
gold standard. 

Prof, Soetbeer estimates the amount of half-sovereigns 
at 2,000,000 now, against Mr. Probjm’s estititate of 
;^i8,000,000 in 1881; and the amount of smalt gold coins 
in other countries as follows: 


Germany - 
Latin Union 
Scandinavia 
United States 


- 505,000,000 marks. 

' 6oo,ooOjOOO francs, 
12,000,000 hnonen. 
50,000,000 dollars. 


With regard to the last rule, about w'ithdrawral from the 
Convention, he atgues, and I think rightly, from the 
analogy of the Posuil Union, that no State would ms^ 
to withdraw; that the more numerous the States in the 
Union, the more bcnchdal it would be to each ; and that, 
though each State would in the Jlrst instance seek Its own 
convenience or profit, yet ttfiproinl advantages would 
follow to all in the end, which would ensure their remaining 
in the Union. 

Prof. Socd>eer («otnts out tltai a State joining Ikis Union 
would not run any of the risks incurred by a State which 
joined a BivttialtU Union ; because in the latter the action 
of one State might disorganux- the general currency system, 
whereas in the former it could not do so; and he believes 
that, if the 7 or 8 great nations joined in this Union “there 
would be every prospect of a fundamental and permanent 
solution of the Currency question, w'hicb at present agitates 
the whole civilized world. The ’progressive depreciation 
of Silver would be checked, and the consequent lluctuation 
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in its value would be Tcmedicd. and the threatened danger 
of further disor^^nj^atinn of tmde and currency in the 
future would be removed/’ 

He also says what I believe to be perfectly true that '* in 
fact the wishes of the BimemlHst party ore lo a great extent 
met by the above programme, in so far as it provides for 
an increased use of f^llver, and prevents a further depreciu' 
lion of its valueand I think all practical Bimetallists who 
have at heart the iwnteiiiaii attainment of same measure of 
relief, rather than the ultimate carrying out of a theoretically 
perfect plan of currency, will agree with me that we should 
all accept this most promising and liberal offer of compro* 
mise on the part of one of the most eminent of Mono* 
metallists; and that we should support it. both at thc^ 
Conference and in public, most heartily, as being the 
greatest step towards the attainment of our objects which 
has been made since iSSi. I have given Prof. Soetbeers 
scheme in detail, because it will undoubtedly be the basts of 
any other proposals whkh would have any chance of being 
carried, and bc^aBse it has not been published in detail in 
England, as far as 1 am aware. It is already (Dec. rtth) 
rumoured that Prof, 5octbeer‘s scheme has been rejected 
by the Conierence : if this Is true, and the obtuse and non- 
possumiis speeches of Str Chase Rivers-Wilson and Mr, 
Bertram Currie make it only too pmbablc that it is at any 
rate true of the Monometallist English delegates, then we 
have indeed reached a crisis in our Monetary affairs; and 
we may well despair of anything being done in time to 
avert the disjisiers, which liave been impending over 
England and India for the last eleven years, since the Paris 
Conference of iSSi ended abortively, owing to the obstinacy 
and inveterate prejudice of the English Government and 
financial classes. T'his time again, although Mr. A. de 
Rodischild and Prof. Soetbeer, themselves mortometallists 
of the highest reputation, uttered words of the most serious 
warning, as to the disasters, ivhich will inevitably follow, if 
this Conference ends as futilely os the last, yet the English 
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monometaJltst ddegaics were as prejudiced and shorti- 
sighted as ever; and could find nothing more apposite to 
say, in reply to the solemn wamlngs they had received, 
than that the English mercantile classes would never give 
up their dearty-toved half sovereign, even to save a world 
from financial ruin* (See Sir C. Rivers-Wilson's speech 
on Dec. 6th,) 

It is net the Government of India, but the Government 
of England, which is bringing about by its obstinacy the 
disasters which are impending; and it will be but Justice 
if the majority of ihe Englujh nation, which turns a deaf 
ear to the cry of starving Lancashire, to the distress of the 
Irish nation and to the ruin of its own agricultural classes, 
should in the end suffer more severely and bring on itself 
graver and more lasting penalties than India, which has 
always shown herself witling, even at serious risks, to 
listen to reason, and to adopt new ways when their necessity 
and urgency are made clear. At a time when Mr- Balfour 
and Mr- Chaplin as leaders of the Conser\'atives, when 
Archbishop Walsh as representing Ireland and Catholic 
opinion, and when almost every Chamber of Commerce 
and Trades Council in Lancashire and the North say 
unanimously and positively, that the distress which is ad¬ 
mitted on all hands 10 exist is mainly, iT not wholly, due to 
the demonetization of Silver, a Lihrai Government sits 
w*ilh folded hands, apparently supremely contented with 
things as they are, indlfFereni to the outcry of half the 
nation, and determined to oppose a stolid HonpesmmHf to 
the demands for Justice and fair treatment, not only of 
India, but of all England e.xcept the moneyed and there¬ 
fore prejudiced classes. The fem bright exceptions w*hich 
exist among these classes only make the surrounding dark¬ 
ness blacker; and if an appalling financial catastrophe, 
greater than anything hitherto known, should follow, as 
seems almost certain, the English monometallist classes will 
have the satisfaction of feeling that they have brought on 
themselves and on the nation a gi^ntic cibmity, which 
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they might have a%'erted by a little iiuire unselfishness and a 
liitle more willingness to open their minds to new idea& 
Ifany think that 1 write too strongly on this matter, let 
them ponder these words of Prof. Soeibeer (a Mono- 
metallist and a foreigner) on the responsibility of England. 
\ think they bear out every word which I have said. 

England more than 'any other country is threatened 
with increasing difficulties in case this new Currency C(?n* 
ference again ends without any pniciical result, and if 
mattcas arc allowed to slide on in the old groove. 

Fhe rupee is belovr i6 pence* and India demands a 
gold standard. The United States mnsi come to a final 
decision as regards their Monetary policy, and they have 
but two alternatives r they must either declare for a Silver 
Currency with a premium on Gold or for a cessation of^ 
treasury purchases of Silver and a forced importation of 
large quantities of Gold from Europe, which would result 
in a lurther coasiderable premium on gold and a further 
fall in Silver. 1 he dangers of the present situation are 
evident, and should act as a serious warning to England, 
and induce her to consider seriously whether it is not only 
advisable, but even a pressing necessity to initiate in the 
coming Conference some positive proposal for increasing 
the use of silver as money." (Mote of Aug, 5 ih.) 

To Uiis solemn warning from one of the greatest Mono- 
metailjsis, the English Monomeiallist Delegates reply, 

■■ We will never give up our haIf*sovereign. though a world 
should perish." 


A. CoTTEftm. Turp. 
(Late Acct,.Gencral, Bombay.) 
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LEGENDS. SONGS, CUSTOMS AND HISTORY 
OF DARDISTAN. 

(CHlUS. DAKEYL. TAS«|K, G|].Gn. ftU»»2A. XAtiVlt, VASIN. 

ClfiTRAi. ANI> KAFlKlhTAN-] 

{Ceitiiittudyr<rm <^eher nitmbtr fir ( 89 *,^ 

AfANjVERS AND CUSTOMS. 

(a) AAtUSEMENTS. 

T HE ChaughAn Bazi or i locke)' on horseback, jio poj^ular 
everywhere north of Kashmir, and which is called Polo by 
the Baltls and Ladakis, who both play it to perfection and 
in a manner which 1 shall describe elsewhere, is also well 
known to the Gilgiti and Astdri subdivisions of the 
Shtmi people. On great general holidays as well as on 
sjwiaJ occasions of rejoicing, the people meet on the play¬ 
grounds which are mostly near the liuger villages, and 
pursue the game with great excitement and at the risk of 
casualties. The first day 1 was at .Astor, I had the greatest 
difficulty in restoring to his senses a youth of the name of 
Rustem All who, like a famous player of the same name ai 
Mardo. was passionately fond of the game, and ha^ been 
thrown from his horse. The. place of tneeiing near Astor 
is called the I’dgah. The game is called Toff. In Astor, 
and the grounds for ptaylng it are called Shajaran, At 
Gilgit the game is called Bi^lla, and the place Shaw'aran, 
The latter names are evidently of Tibetan origin. {A 
detailed account of the rules and practice of Polo will be 
found in my Hunza-Nagyr Handbc^k.] 

The people are also very food of target practice, shooting 
with bows, which they use dexterously, bm in which they 
do not excel the people of Nagyr and Hunza. 

Game is much stalked during the winter. At AsnSr any 
game shot on the three principal hills— Tskha»i$, a high hill 
opposite the fort, Demidtldin and belong to the 

Nawab of Astdr—the sportsman receiving only the head, legs 
and a haunch^-or to his representative, then the Tahsildai 
Mnnshi Rozi Khan, At Gilgit everybody claims what he 
may have shot, but it is customary for the Nawab to 
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receive some share of iL Men are esjJecially appointed tt> 
watch and track game, and when they discover their where¬ 
abouts notice is sent to the villages from which pames 
issue, accompanied by musicians, and surround the game. 
Early in the morning, when the “ L6he ’ dawns, the 
musicians b^in to play and a great noise is made which 
frightens tlic game into the several directions where the 
sportsmen are placed. 

The guns are matchlocks and are called in Gilgiii 
and in Astdr ‘‘tumdk,’' At Gilgit they manu- 
facture the guns themselves or receive them from Badakh- 
shan. The balls have only a slight coating of lead, the 
inside generally !>eing a little stone. The people of Hunra 
and Nagyr invariably place their guns on little wooden 
pegs which are permanently fixed to the gun and are called 
" Dugara.'* The guns are much lighter than those manu¬ 
factured elsewhere^ much shorter and carry much stmiller 
bullets than the matchlocks of the Maharaja's troops. They 
carry very much farther than any native Indian gun and 
are fired with almost unerring accuracy. For " small shot ' 
little stones of any shape—the longest and oval ones being 
preferred—are itwx!. There is one kind of stone esp<x:iaUy 
which is much used for that purpose ; it is cajied Hali^h 
Halt," which is found in Hunza, Nagyr, Skardo. and iieai' 
the nemidclden " hill already noticed, at a village called 
Pareshinghi near Astor, It Is a very soft stone and lai^e 
cooking utensils are cut out from it, whence the name. 
'* 6al6sh ” Kettle, “ Bait '* stone, " Baldsh Bait" The stone 
is cut out with a chisel and hammer ; the former is called 
*'Giitt" in Aston and ‘ Gukk" in Gilgiti; the hammer 
"loii" and "Totshung" and in Gilgiti “samdenn." The 
gunpowder is manufactured by the people themselves.* 

• " I'tjwdef '' is coJliid “JdraU'' in Asldn and In Cilgiti “ BUm,'’ami 
is, in both dinlL'Cts, also tlio wont uscil Tor taediciaal pow^;. It Is made 
of Sulphur, ijalipene nml uoaL Sulphiii =• danttil. SaUpare - Siior in 
Asltin, an<l Shota in Gilgiti Coal ■- Kiri 'The ^taaj pmportjon of ihc 
cDinpMitiou », SB my iaainiiam pui i(, after dividing the whok into tbe and 
a hair parts to give s of Saltpetre, i of coal, and I of Sultihur. Some pgi 
(es owi in, but ft Is geiKiaUy lieliifired that mo» than the ahoie prop onion 
of Sal[ihur would make the powder too espJosit'e. 
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The |>eop!e also pfajr at bachgamraoni, [called in Ast 6 ri 
*' Pat^his,” and " Takk ” In Gilgiti.} ivith dice [called in 
Asidri and also in Cilgiti dall.”] 

Fighting with iron wristbands ts confined to ChiUsi 
women who bring them over their fists which ihej* are 
said to use with effect. 

The people are also fond of wrestling, of butting each 
otlter ivhitst hopping, etc. 

To plaj- tile Jew's harp is considered meritorious as 
Ring David played it. All ocher music good Mussulmans 
are bid to avoid. 

The '■ Sitara ’ [the Eastern Guitar] used to be much 
played tn Yasin. the people of which country as well as 
^ the people of Hunca and Xagyr excel in dancing, singing 
and playing. After them come the Gilgitis, then the 
Astons, Chll^sis. Ealtis, etc. The people of Nagyr are a 
comparatively mild race. They carry on goldwashing 
which is constantly interrupted by kidnapping parties from 
the opposite Hunza. The language of Ragj'r and Hunz* 
is the Non-Arj’an Khajuna and no afiimey between that 
language and any other has yet been traced. The Kagyris 
are mosity Shiahs. They are short and scout and fairer 
than the people of Hunaa [the Kunjucts] who are described* 
as "taJl skeletons " and who were desperate robbers. l‘he 
N’agyris understand Tibetan. Persian and Hindustani. 
Eadakhshan merchants were the only ones who could travel 
with perfect afety through Yasin. Chiirdl and Hunza, 

tiANCE.sl^ 

Fall into two main divisions; " slow” or *' Bdtt Harip " 
=sSlow Instrument and Quick •*Danm Harip.’'=Quick 
Instrument. The Yasin. Nagyr and Hunza people dance 
quickest; then come the Gilgitis * then the Astons; then 
the Baliis. and slowest of all are the Utdakis. 

* Bj? the j»eople of My mcasmen^enu will be found ebic*'her«. 

The Anthtp[>atdgicsiJ Photograph in this Heview of October, 1891, show* 
both “toll" uid short **skeletons.“ 

I A few letnarfcs tiuule under ttiis head and (iun of miutic have been 
ctken from Part 11 , pages and * 1, of my «ItardUtan," in onSet to render 

the accmiDlA more mteliigOiltL 

NEW SERIES. VOLs K • 
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When 'j\\ join m ihe dance, cheer or sing with gcsliculi' 
tbns, the dartce or redtative Is called '*Thapnate^' In 
Cilgiiir and “ Burd ” In Astdri. [See further oil] 

When there is a solo dance it is called “nait" in 
Cilgiti) and " nott " in AstdrL 

" Cheeringis called ** Halamiish in Gilgiti, and 
*' Halamiish" in Astdri. Clapping of hands is called 
“tea." Cries of " Vti, Yd deal iza thed, Hlii Hiii dear 
Halamiish then i shabish ” accompany the performancesi. 

There arc several kinds of Dances. The PkasuLKI saTE, 
is danced by ten or twelve people ranging themselves 
behind the bride as soon as she reaches the bridegroom's 
hou^ This custom is observed at Asidr. In this dance 
men swing above sticks or whatever they may Imppen to 
hold in their bands. 

The Buko' sjat Is a dance performed on the Niio holi¬ 
day. b which both men and women engage—die women 
forming a ring round the central group of dancers, whlcii 
is composed of men. This dance is called Tn.ti’VKAT at 
Gilgit, In Dareyt there is a dance in which the dancers 
wield swords and engage in a mimic fight. Thb dance 
Gilgitis and Asidris call the Darsid miA but what It is 
called by the Dareylis themselves 1 do not know. 

The mantle dance ts called “Go/a In this 

popular dance the dancer throws his cloth over his ex¬ 
tended arm. 

U'hen I sent a man round with a drum Inviting all the 
Dards that were to be found at Gilgit to a festival, a large 
number of men api«iarcd, much to the surprise of the in¬ 
vading Dogras, who thought that they had all: run to the 
hills. A few sheep were roasted for ihdr benefit j bread 
and fruit were also given them, and when I thought they 
were getting Into a good humour, I proposed that they 
should: sing. Musicians had been procured with great 
dlfhcultyr and, after some demur, die Gilgitis sang and 
danced. At first, Old)’ one at a time danced, takii^ his 
sleeves well over his arm so as to let it fall over, and then 
moving it up and down according to the cadence of the 
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music. The movements were, at first, slow, one hand 
banging down, the other being extended with a command¬ 
ing gesture. The left foot appeared to be prlncipaJly 
engaged in moving or rather jerking the body forward. 
A)t sorts of “ pas seuts “ were danced • soinetimes a rude 
imitation of the Indian Natsh : the by-sianders dapping 
their hands and crying out " Shahash one man, a sort of 
Master of Ceremonies, used to run in and out amongst 
them, brandishing a stick, with which, in spite of his very 
vioteni gestures, he only lightly touched the bystandera. 
and exciting tliem to cheering by rejicated calls, which the 
rc.it then took up, of “ Hiii, Hiu." The most extraordinary 
dance, however, was when about twelve men arose to 
^ dance, of whom six went on one side and six on the other; 
both sides then* moving forward, jerked out their arms so 
lis to look as if they had idl crossed swords, then receded 
and let their arms drop. This was a war dance, and I was 
told that properly it ought to have been danced with 
sw’ords, which, however, out of suspicion of the Dognis, 
did not seem to be forthcoming. They then formed a 
circle, again separated, the movements becoming more and 
more violent till almost all the bystanders joined lO the 
dance, shouting tike fiends and literally irifh'ttg up a fright* 
fol amount of dust, which, after 1 bad nearly become 
choked with it, compelled me to retire.* I may also notice 
that before a song h sung the rhjthm and melody of it are 
given in " solo ** by some one. for instance 
Dana dSng dingdfl. 
nidailg danQ, etc., etc,, etc. 

{i) BEVERAGES, 

UErjt, 

Fine com {about five or six sun in weight) is put into a 
kettle with water and boiled till it gets soft, but not pulpy. 

It is then strained through a cloth, and the grain reLained and 

* The dnwfog and description gf tlus scene were given in the IJittttraSfd 
Newf of the i3tb February, 1(170, tuukr the heading of * A Dance 
at GDgii.® (It was lepcoduced in this Review in Januaiy, r&jjj.) 
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put into a vessel* Then rt is tnued with a drug that comes 
from Ladak which is called '* Papps.'* and has a satcy taste, 
but in my opinion is nothing more than hardened dough with 
which some kind of drug is mixed, 1 1 Is necessary that “ the 
marksof four 6tigers" be impressed upon the ’* Pappa," The 
mark offour fingers " make one stick, a fingers' mark i a 
stick, and so forth. This is scraped anti mi.xed with the corn. 
The whole is then put into an earthen jar with a narrow 
neck, after it has received an Infusion of an amount of water 
equal to the proportion of com. The jar is put out into 
the sun—if summer—Tor twelve days, or under the fire¬ 
place—if in winter—[w'here a separate mult is made for It] 
—for the same period. The orifice b almost hermetically 
closed with a skin. After twelve days the Jar is opened , 
and contains a drink possessing intoxicating qualtiLCs, The 
first infusion is much priz^, but the corn receives a second 
and sometimes even a third supply of water, to be put out 
again in a similar manner and to provide a kind of Beer for 
the consumer. This Beer b called "Mri," and is much 
drunk by the Astoris and Chilasb [the latter are rather 
stricter Mussulmans than the other Shtna people]. After 
ever)* strength has been taken out of the com it is given 
away as food to sheep, etc,, which they find exceedingly 
nourishing. 

WiNE.* 

The Gilgtiis are great wine-drinkers, though not so 
much as the people of Hunza. In Nag)r little wine is 
made. The mode of the preparation of the wine is a simple 
one. The grapes are stamped out by a man who, fortu¬ 
nately before entering into the wine press, washes fits feet 
and liands. The juice flows inti> another reservoir, which 
IS first well laid round with stones, over which a cement is 
put of chalk mixed with sheep-fai which is previously 
heated. The Juice is kept in this reservoir; the top [5 
closed, cement being put round the sides and only in the 

* tViM ii caned in G%[ ti> the same lume a^ is “ beer " by the Aa6ns, 

Md.* The wine ptcas is called “ .Vl6e Kuirr The lesemnr hilo 
•liidl tl flows is cuned “Hoc Bin.'’ 

♦ 
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middle an opening Is made over which a loose stone ts 
placed. After two or three monilis the reservoir la opened, 
and the wine Is used at meals and festivals. In t)areyi 
(iind not in Otlgli, as was told to Vigne,) the cuscditi is 
to sit round the grave of the deceased and eat grapes, nuLH 
and TshilgOxas (edible pine). In Asedr (and In Chiles?) 
the custom is to put a nuinher of Ghi (clarfhed butter) cakes 
before the Multa. Rafter the earth has been put on the 
deceased] who, after reatling prayers over them, distributes 
them to the company who are standing round with their 
caps on. In Gilgit. three days after the burial, bread is 
generally distributed to the friends and acquaintances of the 
deceased. To return to the wine presses, It is to be 
^ noticed that no one ever interferes with tiie store of 
another. 1 piissed several of them on my road from 
Tshakerkot onward, but they apjxarcd to have been 
destroyed. This brings me to another custom which all 
the Dards seem to have of burying provisions of every kind 
in cellars that are scooped out in the mountains or near 
their houses, and of which they alone have any knowledge. 
The Maharaja's troops when invading Gilgit often 
suffered severely from want of food when, unknown to 
them, large stores of grain of every kind, butter, ghi, etc., 
were buried close 10 them. The Gilgius and other so- 
called rebels, generally, weft: well off. knowing where to go 
for {oo± Even in subject Astdr it h the custom to lay up 
provisions in this manner. On the day of birtli of anyone 
in iliat country it is the custom 10 bury a stock of pro* 
visions which are opened on the day of betrothal of the 
young man and distributed. The Ghi, which by that time 
turns frightfully sour, and [to our taste] unpalatable and the 
colour of which is red, is esteemed a great delicacy and is 
said to bring much tuck. 

The chalk used for cementing the stones is called '* San 
Batt.” Grapes are called *' Djatsh ” and are said, together 
with wine, to have been the principal food of Gharanfar, 
the Raja of Hunza, of whom it Is reported that when he 
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heard of the arriv-al of the first European in Astilr 
hably Vigne) " he Hed to a Ton called Gojal and shut himself 
up in it with his docks, family and retainm.'- He had been 
told that the European was a great sorcerer, who carded 
an army with him in bis tninks and who had serpents 
at his command that stretched themselves over any 
river in his uay to afford him a passage. I found this 
reputation of European sorcery of great use, and the wtid 
mountaineers looked with respect and aw'e on a little boK 
which 1 carried with me, and which contained some pictures 
ofetowms and soldiers belonging to a small magic lantern. 
The Gilgitis consider the use of wine as unlawful; pro- 
bahly (t is not very long since they have become so 
religious and drink it with remorse. My Gilgitis told me 
that the MughuSH—a sect living in Hunza, Goj^t Vasin and 
Punyal*—considered the use of wine with prayers to be rather 
meritorious than otherwise. A Drunkard is called *■ Mato.” 

<r) BIRTH CERKMONIES. 

As soon as the child is bom die Either or the Mulla rejieats 
the " Bd^ng " in his ear “ .Allah Akbar” (which an Astfiri, of 
the name of Mirza Klian, said was never again repeated in 
one^s life 1). Three days after the reading of the ” B^ing 
or “ Namdz *' in Cilgit and seven days after that ceremony 
in Astor, a large company assembles in which the father or 
grandhtiher of the neivborn gives him a name or the Mulla 
lixes on a name by putting his hand on some word 10 the 
Koranj which may sent: the purpose or by getting somC' 
body else to dx his band at random on a pas^ge or word 
in the Koran. Men and women assemble at that meeting. 
There appears to be no pardali whatsoever in Dardu land, 
and the women are remarkably chaste. The little imitation 
of pardah amongst the Ranis of Gilgit was a mere jastuon 
imported from elsewhere. Till the child receives a name 
the woman is declared impure for the seven days previous 
to the ceremony. In Gilgit 27 days are altowed to elapse 

• Thee arc the straage sect gf the MuUia abeut whom nwe jn mr 
■* HuKHwok of Hunza, Sigrr asiU a 1*5^ 
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till ihe woman is declared pure, Then ihe bet! and clothes 
are washed and the woman Is restored to the company of 
her husband and the visits of her friends. Men and women 
eat together everywhere in Dardu land. In Asidr, raw 
milk alone cannot be drunk together with a woman unless 
thereby it is intended that she should be a sister by faith 
and come within the prohibited degrees of relatlonslilp, 
WTien men drink of the same raw milk they thereby swear 
each other eternal friendship. I n Gilgit this custom does 
not exist, but it wii! at once be perceived tliat much of 
what has Iwen noted above belongs to Mussulman custom 
generally. W Ken n son is bom great rejoicings lake place, 
and in Gilgit a musket is fired off by the father whilst the 
^ *' BAng " is being read. 


MARkUCE. 

In Cilgic it appears to be a more simple ceremony than 
in Chilis and Astdr. The father of the boy goes to the 
father of the girl and presents him with a knife about 11 feet 
4 fnrds of cloth and a pumpkin filled with w*ine. If 
the father accepts the present the betrothal is arranged. It 
is generally the fashion that after the berrothat, which h 
named : " Si^tr fa/ar A»/// ffye, = 4 yards of cloth 
and a knife he has given, the pumpkin he has drunk," the 
marriage takes place. A betrothal Is Inviolable, and is onfy 
dissolvevi by death so far as the woman is concerned. The 
young man is at liberty to dissolve the contract. When 
the marriage day arrives the men and women who are 
acquainted with the parties range themselves in rows at the 
house of the bride, the bridegroom with her at his left 
sitting together at tJie end of the row. The .Mulla then 
reads the prayers, the ceremony Is completed and the pTav- 
ing, dancing and drinking begin. It is considered die 
proper thing for the bridegroom's father, if he belongs to 
the true Shin race, to pay r a tolas of gold of the value [at 
Gil^t] of 15 Rupees Nanakshahi (to annas each) to the 
bride's father, svho, however, generally, returns it with the 
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bride, m kind—dresses, oniameiiE5, <&c., &c. The 12 tolas 
are not always, or even generally, taken in gold, but oftener 
ill kind—ciothes, provisions and ornaments. At Astdr the 
ceremony seems 10 be a little more complicated. There 
the arrangements are managed by third parties \ an agent 
being appointed on either side. The father of the young 
man sends a present of a needle and three teal (red) 
“ mtings called '' iujum " in Chillsi, which, if accepted, 
establishes the betrothal of the parties. Then the father of 
the bride demands farmd 12 tolas [which in Astor and 
Chiliks are worth 24 Rupees of the value of ten annas cach,^ 

All real Shin" people must pay this dowry for their 
wives in money, provisions or in the clothes which the 
hnde's father may require. The marriage takes place when 
the girl reaches pubeny, or perhaps rather the age when 
she is considered fit to be married. It may be mentioned 
liere in general terms chat those features in the ceremony 
which remind one of Indian customs are undoubtedly of 
Indian origin introduced into the country since the occupation 
of Astuf by the Maharaja's troops. Qligtt which is further off 
is less subject to such influences, and whatever it may have of 
civilization is indigenous or more so than is the at Asi6r, 
the roughoes.*5 of w hose manners is truly Chil4si, whilst its 
appyent refinement In some thbgs is a foreign importation. 

When the marriage ceremony commences the young 
man, accompanied by twelve of his friends and by 
musicians, sits in front of the girl's house. The 
mother of the girl brings out bread and Chi-cakes on 
plates, which she places before the bridegroom, round whom 
she goes three times, caressing him and finally kissing bis 
hand. The bridegroom then sends her t^ck tidtha present 
of a few rupees or tolas in the emptied plates. Then, after 
some ume. as the evening draws on, the agent of the father 
of the boy sends to that it is time that the cemmony 
should commence. The mother of the bride then stands 
in the doorway of her house with a few other platefuls of 
cakes and bread, and the young man accompanied by hrs 
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bridesman ["Shimtir" in Ast<^n and “Shamadetr" in 
GiigiuJ enters Uie house^ At his approach, tiie girl, who 
also has her particular friend, the “Shaneroy" in Aslori, 
and Shamaderoy ’* in Gilgiti, rises. The boy is seated 
at her right, but both in Astor and in Gilgit it is con¬ 
sidered Indecent for the boy to turn round and look at her. 
Then a particular friend, the '* Dharm-bhai "* of the girl’s 
brother asks her if she consents to the mairtagti In re¬ 
ceiving, or itnagining, an aihrmative, he turns round to the 
MuIIa, who after asking three utnes whether he, she and 
the bridegroom as well as all present are satisfied, reads the 
prayers and completes the ceremonial. Then some rice, 
boiled in milk, is brought in, of which the boy and the girl 
^take a spoonful They do not retire the first night, but 
grace the company with their presence. The people 
assembled then amuse themselves by hearing the musicians, 
eating, 

It appears to be the custom that a person leaves an 
entertainment whenever he likes, which ts generally the 
case after he has eaten enough. 

It must, however, not be imagined that tbe sext» are 
secluded from each other in Dardistan. V^oung [>eop)e 
have cojuinual opportunities of meeting each other in the 
fields ai their work or at festive gatherings. L.ove declara¬ 
tions often take place on these occasions, but if any evil 
intention is perceived the seducer of a girl is punished by 


• The “btutiwr in the tiiih*’ wiiii wh&m ww (nilfe hi» been dmnk. 
Vide page 4^. 
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this savnge, but virtuous, race with death. The Dards 
know and speak of the existence ot' “ pure love/* “ pdk 
dshiqi.” Their love songs show sudictemljr that they are 
capable of a deeper, than mere sexual, feeling. No objec¬ 
tion to lawful love terminating in matrimony is ever made 
unless the girl or the boy is of a lower caste. In Gilgit, 
however, the girl may be of a lower caste than the bride¬ 
groom. In Ast6r ii apj^ears that a young man, tvhose 
]>arencs—to whom be must mention his desire for marrying 
any particular person—refuse to intercede, often attains his 
point by threatening to live in tbc family of the bride and 
become an adopted son. A “ Shin *' of true race at Astor 
may live in concubinage with a girl of lower caste, but the 
relatives of the girl if they discover the intrigue revenge ^ 
the insult by murdering the paramour, who, however, does 
not lose caste by the alliance. 

The bridegroom dances as well as his twelve conii>3nEons. 
The girl oiight not to be older than 15 years; but at is 
giris are generally engaged.* 

The Balti custom of having merely a efaim (9 dotery on 
the part of the woman—the prosecution of which claim so ' 
often depends on her satisfaction with her husband or the 
rapacity of her relatives—is in spite of the lotcrcouree of 
the Baltis with the Shin people never observed by the 
lauer; not even by the Shin colonists of little Tibet who 
are called ” Brokhpi" 

When the bridegroom has to go for his bride to a drgt.-^n t 
village he is furnished with a bow. On arriving at his 
native place he crosses the breast of bis bride with ,in 
arrow and then shoots it off. He generally shoots three 
arrows off in the direction of his home. 

At AsnSr the custom i^ sometimes to fire guns as a sign 
of rejoicing. This is not done at Gilgit, 

When the bridegroom fetches his bride on the second 
day to his own home, the girl is crying with the women of 

The Turlu uy ” a |^| of 15 of dwcUl be either nmried or 
tuned” 
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ter hotjsehold and the jroung man catches hold of her dnjss 
10 front (at Gilgit by the hand) and leads her to the door. 
If the girl cannot get over embracing her people and crying 
with them quickly* the twelve men who have come along 
with the bridegroom (who tn AstiSri are called **hilal£e " = 
bridegrooms and ♦*gar6ni*' in Gilgiti) sing the following 
JpngJ— 


UiVITATIO-V TO THE BRIDE. 


Nii^tal) qudiyty kuidni asiufi" u adtitd 
Come out hawk s daughter. the fern. Imp), 

Nikastali ke karanitii in Gilgiti). 

Come out why* dclayest thou! 

Nikastali mdUyn gttlfjo. 

Come out (from) thy father s tent. 


Nik(t$tati ke kat 
Come out why delay 

A-^ /r/riwn> 


■esc inau. 


AV n> (iimr^yn bardye^ 

Do not weep waterfall’s fairy, 

Nd ro ieyn Ting boje. 

Do not w*eep thy colour will go. 

AV ro /are ikidafi. 

Do not weep brethren’s beloved. 

AV ra i^y rthtg bojt, 

Du not weep thy colour will go, 

Nd re maleyn shidati. 

Do not weep father’s beloved. 

-Cl ^ 

AV ro tdy rdvg boje. 
Do not weep thy colour will go. 


Translaiim. 

Come out. O daughter of the hawk ! 

Come out, why dost thou delay } 

Come forth from thy father's tent. 

Come out and do not delay. 

Weep not I O faiiy of the waterfall 1 
Weep not 1 thy colour will hide * 

Weep not I thou art the beloved of us all who are ihy 
brethren, 

W'eep not) thy colour will fade. 
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0 Weep not! thou beloved of fathers, [or “thy 
father’s darling.”] 

For if thou weefiest, thy face wili grow pale. 

Then the young man catches hold of her dress, or in 
Gilgit of her arm, puts her on horseback, and rides off 
with her, heedless of her tears and of those of her com¬ 
panions. 

(#) FUNERALS. 

Funerals are conducted in a very simple manner. The 
custom of eating grapes at funerals E have already touched 
upon in my allusion to Dureyt in the chapter on “ Wme.” 
Bread is commonly dbiributed together vrith Ghl, etc.* three 
days after the funeral, to people in general, a custom which 
is called “NashI” by the Astdris, and “ Khatm ” by the^ 
Gilgitis. When a person is dead, the MuUa, assisted 
geneniUy by a near friend of the deceased, washes the body 
which is then placed in a .shroud. Women assemble, weep 
and relate the virtues of the deceased. The body is con¬ 
veyed to the grave the very day of the decease. 1 n Astor 
there is something in the shape of a bier for conveying the 
dead. .At Gilgit two poles, across which hide bits of 
wood are placed sideways and then fastened, serve for the 
same purpose. The [lerson-s who carry the body think it a 
mentortous act. The women accompany the body for some 
fifty yards and then return to the house to weep. The 
botly is then placed in the earth which has been dug up 
to admit of its inteitneuL Sometimes the grave is well- 
cemented and a kind of small vault is made over it with 
pieces of wood closely jammed together. A pJr or saint 
receives a hewn stone standing as a sign-post Irom the 
tomb. I have seen no inscriptions anywhere. The tomb 
of one of their famous saints at Gilgit has none. 1 have 
heard people there say that he was killed at that place in 
order to provide the country with a shrine- My Gilgtii 
who, like all his countrymen, was very patriotic, denied it, 
but 1 heard it at Gilgit from several persons, among 
whom was one of the descendants of the saint. As the 
Sajnt was a Kashmiri, the vetactiy of his descendant may 
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bi? doubted. To return to the funeral. The body is con¬ 
veyed to the cemetery, which is generally at some distance 
frcnti the village, accompanied by friends. When they 
reach the spot the Mulla reads the prayers standing as In 
the ’* Djenazir*—any genuilexion, “ ruku " g/j and prostra- 
lion are, of course, inadmissible. After the body has been 
interred the Mulla recites the Fatiha, [optming prayer of 
the KoranJ all people standing up and holding out their 
hands as if they were reading a book. The Mulla prays 
that the deceased may be preser%'ed from the fire of hell as 
he was a good man. etc. Then after a short benediction 
the jx-ople se{xirate. For three days at Cilgit and seven 
days at Astor the near relatives of the deceased do not eat 
^ mcaL After that period the grave h again visited by the 
deceased's friends, who, on reaching the grave, eat some 
gW and bread, offer up prayers, and, on returning, slaughter 
a sheep, whose kidney is roasted and divided in small bits 
amongst those present, Bread is distributed amongst those 
present and a Jiitlt feast is indulged in, in memory of the 
deceased. 1 doubt, however, whether the GiJgitis are 
very exact in their religious exercises. The mention of 
death W'as always received with shouts of laughter by them, 
and one of them told me that a dead person deserved only 
to be kicked. He possibly only joked and there can be 
little doubt that the Gilgit people are not very communi¬ 
cative about their better feelings. It would be ridiculous, 
however, to deny them the possession of natural feelings, 
although I certainly believe that they are not over-burdened, 
with senrimenL In Asti/>r the influence of Kashmir has 
made the people attend a little more to the ceremonies of the 
Mussulman religion. 

In Chillis rigour is observed in the maintenance of 
religious practices, but elsewhere there CnVists the greatest 
laxity. In fact, so mde are the people that they have no 
written character of their own, and til] very^ recently the 
art of writing (Persian) was confined to. perhaps, the Rajas 
of these countries or rather to their Miinshis, whenever 
they had any. Some of them may be able to read the 
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Koi'an. £v«tii this J <ioiibi, as of ItuniJreds of |;>eop]e I saw 
only one who could read at Gilgtt, and he was a Kashmiri 
W'ho had tra%'c]Ied far and wide and had at last settled tn 
that country. 

CO HOLUDAYS. 

The great holiday of the Shin jieople happened in 1867^ 
during the month succeeding the Ramadan, but seems to 
be generally on the sixth of February. It is qitled the 
*’Shmo niio/' "the new day of the Shin people,” The 
Gilgitis call the day '* Shino bazdno/’ “ the spring of the 
Sbhi people/' [The year, it will be rememberedi is divided 
into bazono = spring; walo = summer; shero = autumn; 
yono^ winter,] The snow is now becoming a little softer 
and out-of-door life is more possible. The festivities are 
kept up for twelve days. Visits take place and man and* 
wife are invited out to dinner during that period. Formerly, 
when the Shins had a Raja or Nawab of their own, it used 
to be the custom for wromen to dance during those twelve 
days. Now the advent of the Sepoys and the ridiculous 
pseudo-morality of the Kashmir rule have introduced a 
kind of Pardah and the chaste Shin women do not like to 
ex pose them selves to the strangers. Then there isthe Kauroz; 
which is celebrated for three, and sometimes for six, days. 

There are live great holidays in the year: 

The I’d of Ramariin. 

The Sbino-Nno, 

The Naur6z. 

Kurbanf I'd. 

The Khy Niioi* I Asiuri, 

Dumnikii, \ GiTgIti, 

On the l.-ist-named holiday the game of Polo Is played, 
good clothes are put tin, and men and women amuse them¬ 
selves at public meetings. 

The Shin people are very patriotic. Since the Maharaja’s 
rule many of their old customs have died out, and the sepa¬ 
ration of the sexes is becoming gnater. Their great 
national fcsiival I have already described under the head 
of “ Historical Legend of Gilgic" 

* Ik cckbraUd in Autatnn when the fruit jtnd com have 
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THE KEIilGIOUS IJiEAS OK THE t.>ARDS. 
ir tht' Hards^ ihe races living betwtjen the Jlindu-KuaJi 
and kagbiln—liave preserved marry' Aryan custdms and 
traditions, it is partly because they have lived in almost 
perfect seditaion from other ^fuhaaimadans. In Chms, 
where the Sunni form of that faith prevails, there is little 
to relieve the avisterity of that creed. The rest of the 
.Muhammadan Dards are Shiahs, and that belief is more 
elastic and seems to be more suited to a quick-witted race, 
than the orthodox form of Islam. Sunniism, however, U 
advancing in Dardistau and will, no doubt, sweep a\ray 
many of the existing traditions. The progress, too, of the 
present invasion by Kashmir, which, although governed by 
.Hindus, k chiefl)^ Sunni, will familiarize the Darda with 
the notions of orthodox Muhammadans and will tend to 
substitute a monotonous worship for a multifonn snpersii- 
tion. I have already noticed that, in spite of the exclusive¬ 
ness of Hinduism, attempts are made by the Maharaja of 
Kashmir to gatter into the fold those race.s and creeds 
which, merely because they are not Muhammadan, ao- 
induced by him to consider themsdves Hindu. For in- 
stance, the Siah I*osh Kahra, w’hom I venture also to con¬ 
sider Dards, have an ancient form of nature‘worship which 
is being encroached upon by Hindu myths, not because 
they are altogether congenial but because they constitute 
tht religion of the enemies of Muhammadans, their own 
bitter foes who kidnap the pretty Kafir girls and to kill 
whom t^tablishes a claim among Kafirs to consideration. 
Ell the same way there is a revival of Hinduism in the 
Ruddhist countries of Ladak and Jlanshar, which belong to 
Kashmir, and ideas of caste are weJcomtd where a few 
years ago they were unknown. As no one can become a 
Hindu, but anyone can become a Muhammadan, Hinduism 
is at a natural disadvantage in it* contact with an advancing 
creed and, therefore, there is the more reason why zealous 
Hindus should seek to strengthen themselves by amalga. 
mation with other idoLitrous creetb. To return 10 the 
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Mussulman Dards, it will be easj^ to perceh'C by a reference 
to my ethnographical vocabutar)' what notions are Muham¬ 
madan and what traces there remain of a more ancient 
belief. The world of Gods " is not the mere *^*>1 which 
their professed religion teaches, nor is the '* serpent world " 
a Muhammadan term for our present existence Of course, 
their Maulvis may read “ religious Itssons" and talk to 
them d' Paradise and Hell, but It Is from a more ancient 
source that they derive a kindly sympathy with the evil 
spirits " Yatsh credit them with good actions, describe 
their worship of the sun and moon, and fill the interior of 
mountains with thetr palaces and songs. Again, it is not 
Islam that tells them of the regeneration of their country 
by fairies—that places these lovely bdogs on the top of tlie 
Himalayas and makes them visit, and ally themselves to, 
mankind. The fairies too are not all good, as the Yatsh 
are not all bad. They destroy the man who seeks to 
surprise their secrets, although, perhaps, they condone the 
offence by making him live for ever after in fairy-bnd. 
Indeed, the more we look into the national life of the 
Cards the less do we find It tinctured by Muhammadan 
distaste of compromise. Outwardly their customs may 
conform to that ceremonial, but when they make death an 
opportunity for jokes and amusement we cannot refuse 
attention to the circumstance by merely explaining it away 
on the ground that they are savages. ! have noticed the 
prevalence of caste among them, how proud they are of 
their Shin descent, how little (with the exception of the 
more devout Chilisls) they draw upon Scripture for their 
j^ersonal names, how thej' honour women and how they 
like the dog, an animal deemed unclean by other Muham¬ 
madans. The Dards had no hesitation in eadng with me, 
but I should not he surprised to hear that they did not do 
so when Mr. HajTvard visited them, for the Hinduized 
Mussulman servants that one takes on tours might have 
availed themselves of their supposed superior knowledge of 
the faith to Infonn the natives that they were making an 
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improper concession to an infidd. A good many DdrJs. 
however, have the impression that the English arc Mtissul* 
raans^a belief that would not deter them from killing or 
robbing a European traveller in some districts, if he bad 
anything » worth toking." Gotihar-Amilo [called ■' G6miAn ” 
by the people] of Vasin used to say that as the Koran, the 
word of God, was sold, there could be no objection to sell 
an e.xpoundw of the word of God. a WuIJ.a, who unfor¬ 
tunately fell into his hands. I did not meet any real Shin 
who was a Mulla,* but I have no doubt that, especially in 
Hunza, they are using the services of Multas in order to 
give a religiouB sanction to their predatory excursions. I 
have said that the Dards were generally Shiahs—perhaps 
[ ought not to include the Shiah Hunzas among Danis as 
they speak a non-Atyan language unlike any other that I 
knowt—and as a rule the Shiahs are preyed upon by Sunnis. 
Siijah children are kidnapped by Sunnis as au act both 
religious and profitable. Shiahs have to go through tire 
markets of Bokhara denying their religion, for which decep¬ 
tion, by the way, they have the sanction of their own 
priests.J Can we, therefore, wonder that the MuMi Hunzas 
make the Lest of both worlds by prtJerring to kidnap Sunnts 
to dieir own co-religionists ? A very curious fact is the 
attachjnent of Shiahs to their distant priesthood. VVe know 
bow the Indian Shiahs look to Persia ; how all expect the 
advent of their Messiah, the Imam Mahdi ; how the ap- 


• I w whnri that a foreign Mnlla h.d faund bb 

OUgit, ant! i^i the ^ople. de«n,«, that « holy a m.n ^ould roi iLte 

tepuUliQn Uui ibttir cquney tut! no .hrine 
yied hici tn uidw have aoiiu! for iMJgriraajje. Similar aimtcs jfs! 
hovev^^ dsti loTd about nhrines in Afghatikum, Mt Sitlfij tauks nf 

“»• l" S"""* CI.Sr.h,:T. 

m u.ll 1.^,, 

kimims<>fSlauil,bou S mao ft™ SmI., Ataiu Cota.,,*™.,, 

J ' f ?!“'“''>•* >»"*“*• i„V ' , 

add 3 jmit of Vnaid. whose mhabftaati aft Dwdt ^ 

} I refer to Uw p^ii« of "Taqqlah.- !n the mrerior of k'ab„| 
on the coo^, J hare twen toW that f^ihan Sdnnr mwchani, b..e ti 
ptclend to be Sbiahs. in order to escape bein^ oiurdered 
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pointm«;iu of Knxis (civil fonctionanes) ts ma<te through 
ihtf IMujiehid (^a kind of high priestJ and is ratified by the 
ruling power, rather than emanate direct from the secular 
authorities, as is the case with Sunnis. The well-known 
Sayad residing at Bombay. Agha Khan, has adherents 
even in Dardistan^ and any command that may reach them 
from him [generally a demand for money] is obeyed im¬ 
plicitly. Indeed. throughout I ntHa and Centra] Asia there^e 
men, some of whom lead an apparently obscure Ufe, whose im¬ 
portance for good nr evil should not be underrated by the 
authorities. [See my “ Hunzaand Magyr Handbook, 1803.*’] 
What we know about the religion of the Siah-Posh 
Kafirs Iwhom 1 include in the term - Dards*'] is 
little. My Informants were two Kafir lads, w^ho lived for^ 
some weeks tti my compound and whose religious notions 
had, no doubt, been affectet! on their way down through . 
Kashmir. That they go once a year to the top of a moun^ 
tain ai a religious unci put a sione on to a cnirn : 

dial the number of Muhammadan heads hung up in front 
of their doors indicates their position in the tribe: that 
they are said to sit on benches rather than stpiai on Ac 
ground like other Asiatics 1 that they are reported to like 
all those who wear a curl in fremt: lliat they are fair and 
have blue eyes: that they drink a portion of the blood of a 
killed enemy—this and the few words which have been 
collected of their language is very nearly ah we havothitherto 
known about them. What I have been able to ascertain 
r^arding them, will be mentioned elsewhere.® 

(A) FORMS OF OOVER-SMEKT .A.MOXO THE IJ.4RDSL 
ChUSs, which sends a tribute every year to Kashmir for 
the sake of larger return-presents rather than as a sign of 
subjection, is said to be governed by a council of eldersi in 
which even women are admitted + When i visited Cilgit, 
* Sace wriiing the in 1^67, s third Kafir from Kjcir has entered 

m7 lerriiwi, and I hare derived wnu: detailed infonnstioij ftom hint and 
others resarding^ the lanBtuges and cuatoms of tills mjirterioiiis race, which 
wilt be CTnWied i« my nest tolHnta. [Tbb note was "riuco in jSys-I 
t I luTo heard thu denied by a man from Sdrin, bin stale it on the 
aaShoriiy of two Cbiiilris who were formeriy service. 
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in 1866, it was practicaliy wkhouc a rultir, the txjvatling 
troo[>s of Kashmir barely holding their own within a few 
yards of the Gilgit Fort-—a remarkable construction 
which, according to the report of newspapers, was blown 
op by accident in >876, and of which the only record is 
the drawing published in the fUusiraUd London News of 
tht 12th February rSjo.* There is oow' a Thanadar 

of digit, w‘hose rule is probably not very different from 
that of bis rapacious rotleagucs In Kashmir, The Gllgitis 
are kept quiet by the presence of the Kashmir army, and | 
by the fact that tlieir chiefs are prisoners at Srinagar, where 
Ollier representatives of once reigning liousii^s are also under 
surveillance. Mansur All Khan, the supposed rightful 
^Raja of Gilgit is there; he is the son of Asghar Aii 
Khan, son of Raja Khan, son of Gurtam Khan^-but 
legitimate descent has little weight in countries that are 
constantly disturbed by violence, except in hlunza, wliere 
the supreme righi to rob is hereditaryd The Gilgitis, 
who are a little more settled than their neiglilwurs to the 
West, North and South, and who possess the most refined 
Dardu dialect and traditmtis, were constantly exposed to 
marauding parties, and the late ruler of Vasin, Gouhar* 

A man, who bad conquered Gilgit, made it a practice to 
sell them into slaver)' on the pretext that they were Shiahs 
and infidels. Vasia w;is lately ruled by Mir Wali, the 
suppose d mu rderer of Mr, Hayward, and is a dependency 
of ChitriiL, a country which is ruled by Amiin^ul-mulL 
The Hunra •people are under Ghazan Khan, the son of 
GKazanfar^iuid seem to delight in plundering their Kiighbi 
iteighliours, although alt travellers through that inhospitable 

* Saoni s^ya iliai ontr * portion of liu Fon was blown op, 

t' i^ida Chaptflt ^ Msidifrn FTilsttafy of Diirdisttn ” details of the con- 
tending dymt3xic9 Of that 

J Majtir rtnuirli “the coim have tht* word Gujon^artin 

ihfftti, the 1 stipime, oi wmic eaibleiit^tic anintaJ. 1 uro Hoitcto’ 

unaMe find out i\* meaning." b Ghaiaiifar [whkH 

tm.-ans Lq Ibn, Iwitiap] atnl ii ilwt name of ihc fmmer mlcr of Hmix 

whg>c name b on fhe tfoin*- In coint:ii mon^ in iinknoweL 

[For changes since iS66p see "* Hun^A and Kagjr HoiidlKiHQk, 
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region, with tlic exception of Badahhshan merchants, are 
imparciaUy attacked by these robberst whose depredaiions 
have caused the nearest pass from Cenind Asia to India to be 
almost entirely deserted (1866). At Gilgii 1 saw the young 
Kaja of Nagyr, with a servant, also a Nagyri. He was a 
most amiable and intelligent lad, whose articulation was 
very much more refined than that of his companion, who 
prefixed a guttural to evisry Khajnad word beginning with 
a vowel. The boy was kept a prisoner in the Cilgii Fort 
as a hostage to Kashmir for his father's good behaviour, 
and it was with some difficulty that he was allowed to see 
me and answer certain linguistic questions which t put to 
him. If he has not been sent back to his country, it would 
he a good opportunity For our Government to get him to 
the Panjab in the cold weather with the view of our obtain¬ 
ing more detailed information than we now* possess regarding 
the Khajuna, that extraordinary language to which I have 
several rimes alluded. [This was done on my second ofiictal 
mission to Kashmir in i 386 .] 

The name of Rd^ Rdsh^ Raja, applied to M uhammadans, 
may sound singtilar to those accustomed to connect them 
with Hindu rulers, but it Is the ancient name for " King" 
at Gilgit (for which ** Nawab ” seems a modem substitute 
in that countTy)—^whUst Shah Kathor* in Chitrdl, Tham in 
Hunza and Nagyr, Mit^rr (Mchter) and Hakht£ in Yasin 
and Trakhne in Gilgit offer food for speculation. The H unza 
people say that the King’s race is Mogholote (or Mogul ,^) ; 
they call the King SiitowasA and affirm tliat he is Aishea 
->(this probably means that he is desceriderl from Ayesha. the 
wife of M«liammad),t Under the king or chief, for the 
* T)iu«» die Hdmeot the gruidlblher af the ;ir»ent 

nikrofCWtnO (*877!, Cunnui^ham tajrt that the/r//f of “KuUor ^ ha» been 
held tor »««• jvaTs. I 111117 iscidenlally mention thu nativt# oi imlia 
who httd Tifited OijtiJU did not knuw jc by any other aaise than “ KasH- 
Jur" the nuiie of the town, whilit Chitnil na called "i Koftr 

village stmounded by mountains' by Ncyk Muhaniaiad, a Lagbmani 
Tfbntsha (or balO MufiiUlnMn in r8(i6, 

t 11m is the piainfhle Tiilgit story, which wilL porhapn, be iidop4rd la 
Buais when it becomes truly MuhamtnaiLin. lo the matnwhU^ my oo. 
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rime being, the most danng or intriguing hold office and a 
new element of ctisturbance has now been introduced into 
Dardistan by the Kashmir faction at every court [or rather 
robber's nestj whicli seeks to advance the interests or 
ulterior plans of conquest of the Maharaja, our feudatory, 
UTiilst the name of Wazir is now common for a " minister," 
wt: find the names of the subordinate offices of Trangpi, 
Yarfd, Zeytd, Gopii, etc., etc., which point to the reminis' 
cences of Tibetan Government and a reference to the 
"Official Diisignations’* in Pan If, of my "Dardistan" 
will direct speculation on other matters connected with the 
subject. 

I need .scarcely add that under a Govern mem, like that 
.of Chiinil, which used to derive a large portion of its 
revenue from kidnapping, the position of the official slave* 
dealer (Diwdnbigi)* was a high one. Shortly before I 
visited Gilgit, a man used to sell for a good hunting d<3g 
(of which anirnaJ the Dards are very fond), two men for a 
pony and three men for a large piece of patiii (a kind of 
woolfen stuff), Women and weak men received the pre¬ 
ference, it being difficult for them to escape once they have 
reached thetr dcsiinaiion. Practically, all the htlJmen are 
republicans. The name for servant is identical with that 
of ■' companion ;■* tc is only the prisoner of another tribe 
who is a slave." The progress of Kashmir will certainly 
have th** effect of stopping, at any rate nominally, the trade 
in tnaif slav^, but it will reduce all subjects to the same 
dead level of slavery and extinguish that spirit of freedom, 
and with it many of the traditions, that have preserved the 
DarU races from the dq^cneracy which has been ihe fate of 
the Aryans who reached Kashmir and fndia. The indigenous 

duvAUr ID u (iod tnees of Aleitandef the Greai's InvasioQ to Datiljs- 
lan, hfti led tjo theidoption of the myib of desceal froat t hif Cntiquerar by 
Ihc Clihiear Goveraor or the ancieiU beredllaiy “ Thim " of Huau, irho 
really b '* « '* lua vett-bom,'' owing la the tnitwaileuf cohupHon 

of a female anceecor. “ bfogbolol** b the dirm ancestor of the hindm] 
Nagyr line, “ Cirkn," hr* iwin-brixhef and deadly foe, being the ancestor 
of the FIun» dynasty. 

* lliia designatioD la really that of the htiniiter of Hnanees, 
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Government is one whose occasional tyranny is often relieved 
by rebellion* I think the Dartl Leg^ends and Songs show 
that the Dards are a superior people to the Dogras, who 
wish to take their countrj' in defiance of treaty obligations, 
and 1. for one, would almost prefer the continuancie of 
present anarchy which may end in a national solution or 
in a iiircei ailmnce with the British, to the ipkwr policy of 
Kashmir which, without shedding bloofi,* has drained the 
resources of that Paradise on earth and killed the intellectual 
and moral life of its people. The administration of justice 
and the collection of the taxes in Dardistan are carried on, 
the former with some show of respect for religious injunc¬ 
tions, the latter with sole regard to whatever the tax-gatherer 
can immediately lay his hand upon. 

(i) UARITATIONS. 

Most of the villages, whose names I have given else¬ 
where, are situate on the main line of roads which, as 
everywhere in Himalayan countries, generally coincides 
with the course of rivers. The villages are sometimes 
scattered, but as a rule, the houses are closely packed 
together. Stones are heaped up and closely cemented, and 
the upper story, which often is only a space shielded by 
a cloth or by grass-bundles on a few poles, is generally 
n?.ached by a staircase from the outside-f Most villages 
are protected by one or more wooden forts, which—with 
the exception of the Gilgit fort —are rude blockhouses, 
garnished with rows of beams, behind which it is easy to 
light as long as the place is riot set on fire, Most villages 
also contain an open space, generally near a fountain, where 
the villagers meet in the evening and young people make 
love to each oiher.^ SometiiTtes the houses contain a 

I refer only lo ihc iir«nrat rule of Kniliinir ilnelf jnd not to the 

niassACTts by tCa^Tnir lioopfl hi Diidisiiiii, of which aic 

whcfc, 

t itjA mf axDfttrisoti tjctween Dardu building*, etc., and cenofn 
ca%-aii<MU whieb 1 nuule 4t Tskht-i-ftahi in Yusn&ai in *8711 

; Sedoction niul nduliery lue piuibhcd with death in Chilw and the 
hcuhiMHinm; independent Disrrkta MoniUty is, iiahaps^ not quite so 
eiCTU at tiil^pt. wbUei in and Kagyi grem bxUy is said lo prevail. 
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suhterrancan apartment which ts used as a cellar dr stable— 
at other times, the stable forms the lower part of the house 
and the famity live on the roof under a kind of jfrass^tent. 

In Lddak, a little earth heaped up before the door and 
impressed with a large wooden seal, was sufficient, some 
y'ears ago, to protect a house in the absence of its owner. 

In Dardistan bohs, etc., show the prevailing insecurity. 

1 have seen houses which had a courtyard, round which 
the rooms were built, but generally all buildings in Dar¬ 
distan are of the meanest description^—the mostiue of 
Gilgtt in which I slept one night trhilsi the Sepoys were 
burying two or three y.irds away from me, those who were 
killed by the so-called rebels, being almost as miserable a 
construction as the rest. The. inner jMiri of the house ts 
generally divided from the outer by a beam which goes 
right across. My vocabulary will show all the imjdcmcnts, 
material, etc,, used m building, etc, Warer-tnUlsand wind¬ 
mills are to be found. 

Cradles were an unknown commodity till lately. I have 
already referred to the wine and treasury cellars excavated in 
the mountains, and which provided the Dards with food 
during the war in tS66, whilst the invading Kashmir troops 
around them were stars’Ing. Baths (which were unknown 
till lately) are sheltered constructions under waterfalls; in 
fact, they are mere sheltered douche-baths. There is no 
pavement except so far as stones are placed in order to 
show w’here there are nff roads. The rooms have a fire¬ 
place, which at Astor (where it is used for the reception of 
live coals) is in the middle of the room. The conservancy 
arrangements are on the slope of the hills close to the 
villages, in from of which are fields of Indian corn, etc. 

O) OF J'HE D.4RD RACES, 

The name of Dardistan (a hybrid between the " Dared a" of 
Sanscrit writings and a Persian termination) seems now to be 
generally accepted. I include in it all the countries lying \ 
between the Hindu Kush and Kaghan (bt. 37'^ N. and long. ( 
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if E. t© hi. 35'' N., [ong. yd E,j, fn a restricted sense 
the Darris are the race inhabiting the mountainous country of 
Shindki, detailed rurther on^ but 1 Include under that desig' 
nation not only the Chil&sist Ast^ris, Gilgitis, Durey Us, 
etc,, but also the people of Hutuia, Nagyr, Chitrul and 
Kafiristan.* As is the esse with uncivilized races generally, 
the Dards have no name in common, but call each Dard 
tribe that inhabits a different valley by a different nanve, 
This will be seen In subjoined Extract from my Ethno¬ 
graphical Vocabulary. The name ** Dard " itself was not 
claimed by any of the race that 1 met If asked whether 
they were ” Dards they said '* certainly," thinking I mis¬ 
pronounced the word "ddde*' of the Hill Panjabi which 
means **wild" " independent," and is a name given them by 
foreigners as well as " yaghi,’'=reibetUous [the country is in¬ 
differently known as Vaghistaii, Kohistan and, since my visit 
in iSd^i as Dardistan,” a name which I see Mr. i^aywarrl 
has adopted]. J hope the name of Hard w’ill be retained, 
for, besides being the designation of, at least, ono tribe, 
it connocis the country with a range known in Hindu 
mytbolf^y and history* However, 1 must leave this and 
other disputed points for the present, and confine myself 
now to quoting a page of Part 11 , of my “ Dardlsuvn " for 
the service of those whom the philological portion of that 
work has deterred fmrn looking at the descriptive pan. 

•' SHIN are all the people of Chil^, Astdr, Dureyl or 
Dar}tl, Gflr. Ghllghiit or GtttL All these tribes do not 
acknowledge the ' Guraizis,' a people Inhabiting ihe Guralz 
valley between Cfiilds and Kashmir, as SMh, although the 
Guraizis themselv*^ think so. The Guraizi dialect, how¬ 
ever, U undoubtedly Sbimi. much mixed with Kashmiri 

• Kfnor writing the abovr I hive dnetmred that the peopte of Kandii 
—an ntisuipeeted face and country lying beiveen Siral and the Indns— 
ife Dmli and vtieak a nulcct of Shind, of wHieb spcdiaem ate given 
e!*ewtieK tti mj “ R^i-dcs nt the llbidukufik^ 

t The word ought to be iraiuliteraled “dtlgit" and pronoiineed 
aa it would be tn Germim, but this might expoie U to being proomtnoeef ai 
••Jiliirhyaonw Engluh readers, w I have apdt it her* u •'GhtlghrL’' 
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**Thc Shfns* call themselves 'Shin, Shmn J6k, Shioiki,' 
and are very proud of the appellation, and in aildition to 
the above-named races include in it the people of Tirr, 
Hilrben, Sazin, [districts of, or mther near, Chlkls] ; Taoyirc 
[Tanglrj belonging to Darell; also the people of Kholt* 
Palus whose origin is Shin, but who are mixed with Afghans. 
Some do not consider the people of Kholl-Palus as ShJn.t 
They speak both Shinti and Pukhin [pronounced by the 
Shtn people *• Postd/J The Baltis, or Little Tibetans, call 
the Shin and also the Nagyr people ' Btokhpd,’ or, as a 
term of respect, * Brokhp 4 bdbo.'^ OEfshuols of the ' Shtn' 
people live in Little Tibet and even the district of Dras, 
near the Zojilii pass on the Ladak road towards Kashmir, 
.was once Shin and was called by them I was the 

hrst traveller whu discovered that there were Shin colonies 
in Little Tilmt. viz.: the villages of ShingOtsh, Sdspur, 
Brashbrbldo, Bashd, Danal djiinele, T^tshin. Dordc (in¬ 
habited by pure Shins), Zung^t, Tortze (in the direction of 
Rongdu) and Durh, one day's march from Skardo.'’§ 

The Chiltlsis call themselves 

„ „ „ their fellow-countrymen of Takk — 

••An»/”or 

[the Alaiihuki are now an extinct race, at all events in 
Dardistan proper.^ 

* Id a remkted Kme “Shin " Is the name of ihe highest rarfr of the 
Shill rarr. Rc^Djqi *' h ihi; high^ft ca^ o^xt lo thi! ruiidg lirollics; 

t Sajdni lays that they Are ri^illy Shfn^ l.>6nis and 

ElnuTtinv hut pretefiri in be AJfgbanj, Fidf IJst of Cajt^ page rj-E. 
EChoH4^aliis are irm DliirktSr Kh6U and PaIqji, vrhoie Inholittuts sre 
gcneraltf fighting with each oihi:% Shepherds from these pjiUDei otttn 
bring ihctr Audu for ule ip GilgtL 1 met i 

t l"ht> name b ib* and poperly given by the Bdib thdr Ditrd 
fdlow-countrymiTti. Inrfeed the Uttle Tibetans look more like Dords 
thjin Ladikk. 

g /Vonr ai/JT WJT For tix years I believed myself dkcaveier** 
of tlib fuet^ but I Kind tbxtt ms reg^trds Kjirtakehun in tiuie Tibet, T have 
brefi neatly ctBtict|jited by Mrs. HATvey, ntho colSi the iDliabitants ** Dards^" 
- Datitiii “ (nt » l^aMoosV' 

1 | V!y Sadni C 4 IU the people of bii own Bige; thoee of T<kf — 

ind ilmie of Hdriienn 
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Tlie Chilisis call GilgJtis=t?i7&/, 

„ „ „ AstoHJjn. 

„ „ ,. Q^ — Gorijt. 

„ t, „ Durcylis=2)<*/i?4’. 

„ „ „ BaStis— /Wifjv, — Poidk. 

.. „ ., Udm^'Bo/l PlofBdt. 

», ,f t. Kashuiins—AiiJfA/'ri?. 

„ [SikhsJ now '* Dfigr^y* 

„ „ ASghvuis^ Paidm'. 

„ » „ Nagyris-A'^afl^fW, 

„ „ „ Hunzsst—IfnnAfe. 

.Yasinls:=/’a/'(?. 

„ ,. Punyalfs=Atf*^'^* 

„ „ „ Kiighiz=At>yAJ^. 

Note,—T he Kirghiz are described by the ChilSsis as 
having flat faces and small noses and are supposed to be 
very white and beautifult to be Nofnadsand to feed on milk, 
bticicr and mutton. 

The Chillis call the people between Hunaa and the 
Pam^r (our Pamir] on the Yarkand foad=G«!ijAl. 

There are also other Gojals under a Raja of Gojdil on 
the Badakhshdn road. 

The ChilAsis call the Siah PAsh Kdfirs — Baahgali {Bashgal 
is the name of the country inhabited by this people who 
enjoy the very worst reputation for cruelty). They are 
supposed to kill every traveller that comes within thdr 
reach and to cut his nose or car off as a trophy."* 

The ChilSsis were crtginally four tribes; viz,: 

The Bagote of Buncr. 

The Kanfi of Takk* 

The Bote of the Childs fort, 

The MatehukA of the Maeshukd fort, 

* The two Kafin in my Mirice in 1866, one <d whom a Bosiigati^ 
seemed molTensive young isen. They aiitninH drinking a portion of Uut 
blood of a JuiUd ettemy or eatin g a. bii of bk heart, but I iawy titiji (incttce 
proccedt more ftum htavado than appetite. In Danim* Tndr kepon " 
I dnt! the following Note to Appe^u 3 UCX.« p"8« CCCLXU. *^The 
mWof OiinAl b in the habit of etulaemg mil fienons fnma the tribes of 
Kttlatb, ItutginJ oend BaabghiLti, tdolaiert U¥ii]g in the Chjtnll lerntoiy." 
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The Bote and the Matshukt^ fought. The latter were 
defeated, and are said to have Hed into Astor and Little 
Tibet territory. 

A Foreigner is called *' lisho.” 

Fellow-countiymen are called “ maleki," 

The stature of the Cards is generally slender attd wiry 
and well suited to the life of a mountaineer. They are 
now gradually adopting Indian clothes, and whilst this will 
displace their own rather picturesque dress and strong, 
though rough, indigenous manufacture, it may also render 
them less manly. They are fairer than the people of the 
plains (the women of Yasin being particularly beitutiful 
and almost reminding one of European women), but on 
. the frontier they are rather mised—the ChilSsis with the 
Kaghanis and .Astdris—the Astdris and Gilgitis with the 
Tibetans, and the Guraizis with the Tibetans on the one 
hand and the Kashmiris on the other. The consequence 
is that their sharp and comiKiratively dear complejtion 
(where it is not unrler a crust of dirt) approaches, in some 
Districts, a Tatir or f^loghat appearance. Again, the 
Nagyris are shorter than the people of l lunza to whom 1 
have already referred, just before I reached the Gilgit 
fort, 1 met a f'^ngyrt, whose yellow moustache and general 
appearance almost made me believe that i had come across 
a Russian in disguise, I have little hesitation in stating 
that the pure Shin looks more like a European than any 
high-caste Brahmin of India. Measurements were taken 
by Dr, Neil of the Lahoni Medical College, but have, 
unfortunately, been lest, of the two Shins who accompanied 
me to the Pan jab. where they stayed in my house for a few 
months, tc^ciher with other representatives of die various 
races whom I had brought down with me. The prevalence 
of caste among the Shins also deserves attention. We 
have not the Muhammadan Sayad, Sheykh, Moghal, and 
Pathan (which, no doubt, will be saltoiituted in future for 
die existing caste designations), nor the Kashmiri Muham* 
madan equivalents of what are generally mere names for 
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occupations* The following List of Dard Castes may be 
<}uoted appropriately from Part 11 * of my *' Dardistan :— 

“ CASTESw 

** Raja (highest on account of position), 

" Wazlr (of SidN race, and also the official caste of * R(>no‘). 

“SHIN the highest caste: the Shim! people of pure 
origin, whether they be Astoris, Gilgttis, Chilisis, etc., etc. 

They say that it is the same race as the * Moghals' of 
India. Probably this name only suggested itself to them 
when coming m contact with Mussulmans from Rasltmir or 
the Panjab. The following castes are named in their order 
of rank (for exact details, see “ Hunra Handbook ): 

” Yaskkmm =ia caste formed by the intermixture (?) be- 
[the great land* tween the Shlti and a lower [aboriginal ?] • 
owning race race. A Shin may marry a Y^hkunn 
found in posses* woman [called ' Yushkhnl Q but no 
sion by the in* Ydshkunn can marry a Shindy=Shin 
vading Shins.} woman. 

^ caste of cup enters. 

^weaversv The Gilgitis call this caste: 

* ByStskoV 
i= ironmonger, 
spotter. 

^musician | lowest tastes), 
tanner? j ' * 

* B«th tar foUtwift, ChuUm Mahsmiiuid, and tlie AsUici reUino-, 
Mitu K han» datiaiitl to be pure Sbitts. 

t Mr Sadni says that the DAms aie bdciw tha KnmltfS and that ihent 
ate onty 4 cmgiiwl «ut(»: ShFn, Vi-tlikuRQ, Rnutiin f<»r “[Cainlnn’'| and 
rh^m, who, to 4]uoie bis woids, ocenpy the follotring relative ranks; ^‘The 
Shtn k the right hstid, the Yoshkunn the left j the Knjn'iq the right foot, 
ihe DT^nt the left foot.* '* The oiher castes are mere names for occupo' 
lions." A Shin or Ykhkann can mde, ctiliivate land or be a slie|iheid 
iHthout low of tCgntty — ICntnlns are weavers, caipenters; etc., but 
IKK miniriitta—as for Teather, it k not prqnfed in the couatiy. Kramins 
who culiinte land consider tbcvisclves equal lo Shins. Dbau can fotloir 
tntj ciDfituyioeru. but, if a l>^ni becomes a MuDa, he k respected, 
hletobers of ihc several oistea who tiiishehave ate called Min, Pashgtin, 
hUiaiR and Mrtm respeeliwly. A man of good caste will tspouie sides 
and ligbi 10 the bst even agmnst hn own brtriber." Kevctige is a duty, as 
among Afghans, but la Aot Itatiaaiitted from geoefatkiit to getwiaiion, if 
the drsi mmderer is tcilted. A nun who haa hilled stiMhei:, by labrake. 
in a fight or otherwise, seeks a fianh fmgtveness by bringing a rope, shroud 
and a boifslo to (be relatives of the deceased. The upper castes can, if 


“ Tatsiton 
« TskA^d 

*' Akdr 
-AWtf/ 

“ DSm*^ 

•* Krauitn 
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—The Brokhpd afe ;i mixed race of Dardu- 
Tibeiaos, as indeed are ihe Astoris [the latter of whom, 
however, consider themselves very pure Shins]; the Gnri'isis 
are probably Dardu-Kashmiris t but 1 presume that the 
above division of casui is known, if not upheld, by every 
section of the Shim* people* The castes most prevalent in 
Guratz are evidently Kashmiri as; 

•■UhaL L6n. D&r. WAy. R 4 ter, Thfikr, Bagi" 


GENEALOGY OF THE GILGIT^ YASIN^ CHITRAL, 
NAGYR, liUNZA, AND OTHER DYNASTIES 
SINCE i 4 oo. 

_GILGH*.Gnrtani Khan fideoX hervdiiaiy ruler of 

Gilgii, whote dynasty can be traceil 
U> tbe dough Irr of Shiribadou, the 
laat,a]mojK mythical, Heaihcu Shin 
ttij'i of Gilgit* Killed in 1S to by 
Solevtnan Sluh of Yasin. 


Raja khan (?) died 
tSt^. 


I 


Muhoniinad Khan reigns till 
iSr6 and is killed by 
Snleyindii iMiah of Yosin. 


Abltas 


ill, 


killed 


in iSi; by Snlel' 
man $hah. 


Whar Ali killed on his fligld to Kogyr bf Suleyman Slab. 

1 

M^kut AiS 

(the figbtftil kajanf Ciigii. tMobobly still o prboncr in Srinagar). 
tSs?*—Aod Shah, Rajaol Gakutth,op|K)inicd ruler of Gilgit by Suleyman 
Stub whom he lull* ™ *819. 

Tabir Shah of Kagyr eoaqaers Gi^t in iSj* 
I and ki lli Asad- 


Sakandar Kban, killed 
by Gauhar A roan of 
Yosin, in 1844. 


Kertm Khan, (Raia ofGdrX Suleyman Khan, 
(catls in Kashmir tiwiis 
under Sathe Shah in 1S44) 

Tttskilli.^ in 1848 in Hauza. 


I _ 
I 


Sultan Mutioni' 
mad 


Kuitaffl 

Khan. 


Ghulam Hayder, 


Hubammai Ktian di«t Suleymitn Khan, 
in 1S59 when on a 
risU to Srbagai* 

Alidid Kbui («n 0/ Mw 
Hammad Kbon't sLsterj. 

I j VASXN DVN AST Y. 1 1 ia said that both the Voaro niid the Ctiitra] 

dynasties are descended (wm a counmon ancestor ** KalTior,*' The GilgilU 
ctII tbp “ poryalc * a nd the Chitralts *’ KatorA'* __ 

ifaete ore no Kctmlns in fbefr fillagei, do linninooB®i'a and carpenter** 
work, without dKgrace; but tnuo* wait for Krawlp* or ENsnn for weaver^ 
work. The women spin. The *'Dfiin* " att ibc “ Rdtos “ of Gipsy lonr. 
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Khuihmakt (?) ditii i@oo (?) ftom tAoti! the prcssent (Ifnasiy dctives (he 
name of " KhushurakOa.'' [A Raja of that name and dignity often met me 
at Srinagat in i&Sfi-] 

He had t wo wni, Sv/ej^ftmn SiaA and jItfiJti Shahi Fhe foimei 

died about tSjtf and left font sons and a ilBUjjhter whom he married to 
f^huaaniv, the lUjah of Hunia. 'ITff naijiet of the suns me Axnial Sliah, 
[he eldeai. Ahmad Shah, Rabtmi Khan and /armaat Khan. 

Mnhk Am,)n i^aA was the fjlHei of seven or, M some say, of ten sont, 
the must fanrons of whom was Gauha® Amak, iiuiiaincd Adam farosh 
jtlic man-sellerj the third son. The namesof the (tons are t Khuda Amin, 
Djidft Amia, Gauhar AmiSn, Khalit Amin. Afcbar .\min (who wm hilled 
by his nephew Malik AraAo, eldest son of his brother Oauhar- Amin); Isa 
RAHAU tra (son of Mnlik Amiin Shah by a coneubine), Gitlsher, Mohter 
Sabhi, Bahadur Khan (wlto was iiiLirdcted) mid Mir AmJin {?> of Mistnch (?). 

Gtftihitr Annin left seven sons i Mauk AviAJt (also sailed Mir Kamtno ? 
ftow in Tangif .*j Bahadur Amin, rourdeted by Loeban Singh, MiR Valf 
( who billed Haywmd), Mif Ghia, Pahrwa-n (who lElled Mir Vaii), Khan 
Daonin and Shajilyat Khan. [The Khushwabtia Dynasty bas smoc been 
dispossessed by the kindired dynasty of Chitral iti 1BS4-I 

m.-CHirRAL OK “SHAH KaTHOKIA' DYNAbTY. 

SilaB Katmdk, the son of Shah AfsaJ, (who died aboat i&oo) was a 
soldier «f fortune who djsposwsserl *hc fonner mler, whose grandson, Vigne 
saw in the serview of Ahmait Shah, the independent mler of little Tibet 
in ihiS- f’linningbAtn conKiders that the name of Kathor it a title that 
has been home by the rulers of Chitrfl for 3,000 years- 

ShaA KiUkar had a Irfolhex, Sarhulwid Khan, whose dcscendanls do 
not ctdiccrn us, and four sofU and a daughter married to Gauhar Aniin of 
Ysiin. The names of the sons were: Shak Afvd (who died in 185(1), 
Tajammul Shnh who was tilled in 18(15 *»!' nephew Adam^thor—or 
man-eater—(so irmllvd from hit murdemus dispmitinn ; his real name was 
Muhtariin^liah), Ghrnnb Shah (whodiedanatittul death) and Afrasiiibfwho 
was kincd)L Tiie mutdened Tajammul Shah led two sons namely 4^i!lIili Shah 
(who tovenged his fitWs death by tilling Adsm Khi>r),3nd Saynd All Shah. 

SAaA Af*>xl leB auAs-uL'Mulr, hb eldest son, the piesctu ruler of 
Chittdl [i&yel Adorn klidt (who usurped the mlc for a lime) ; Kohkin Bep, 
ruler of Dm* . a doughier wbum be tminjed to Kahiuat-ulIa'KJiin, chief 
of nir; Muhaminrd AJi Beg; Vadgor Beg: Bahadur Khan ; and another 
daughlcT whom Chnih.ir-Atnin married h well as Shah AJal’i siiter and 
had Bahtwan by her. 

Arndn-ol-Moib married A daugUler of the hue Ghuin Khan, chief of 
T>lr, by wbr^m he had Sirdar (his eldest sttn)^ alto called NiciiinHil-htufk. 
Antiin-ul’MiiUr's other sons are Murad and others whose mnties will lie (bund 
clsewhcm. One of hb daughten it nuuiied 10 jehandnr llhah, the former 
tukr ol Badokbsluin and the other to the »n of the present Chie^ Mli 
Mahmu"* ShaK [huh details are given elsewhere of t he Vasin-Chitrdl boux.^ 

H'.—Thn namn of the principal chiefs of the ChiHab and of the 
Vighisianu (the independent Hiil tribes of L>irH, H^Dr, Tanglr, etc.) 
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have :»i[Bidy been given In my bratoiy " of theirWarm with K^thmir.*' 
JiiEt in Chziad and KaneCi, the administmtiaii is io the hands of a 
Board of Eiders. The Mahfltftja of Kashmir only chbtains tribute from 
three viliSfgcB in Cbiloii^ Rfr.# the villageji of Chihis* Takk and BnniUr. 


- [is tiibataiy to Ahmad 

5hah of little 'nbet about the 
bcginnlntc of this century^ but 
soon throws off this alleghincc 
to Ahmad Shah utider Ali^ 
K1 \ed.] (?) *+* 


dalpB vidfv pewerty wrire# 
Ifee - IWr") 

k MW ip^ 

^ tD cOTii^Tid it with 
Ok loilian fat 

" edWHp** fiom wturch h k 




V UBXtjgtiumutx 


Altf Khan. iSoo (?) 

Rajah^ /^id Jafar (the tnetent Rnja 
of Kagyr). 


Son (m hwtage for his father”! adhe^ 
item to Ka^oktr, whom X saw at 
Gilgit in iS 65 ). "Fbe names of 
hb materimi urtcles nto Shah Is- 
kandar and Raja Kerftn Khan (?) 
the elder brother, fThe Rail genca* 
logy of Hiinm-Nagyr k gjvwi dse^ 
where.) 

OhiLzanfar^ died 1S65. 

(^haxati Kiian, pteKttt ruter.t 

Af/ijf SAai* 


t 


Rejeb Shah* 
Ahmad Shah. 


Mfrui lialani 

J 


Rahtnat Shall Ibm- ^faiuiot) Shah [1871] 
Shafr him Khan, (jneseiit mter of 
Badikbstian 
nndet Rnbul) 
stayed a long 
time with hb 
ftutenta) unde, 
the rnlcT of Kiui’ 
fiuZi whence be 
ho! often been 
miscaltcd ** a Sayad 
rmin Kundui.^ 


I 

Niza^-ud-pin 

(satmiprd 

Mies Suah)^ 


I 




VuMf Saad-ulia 
Ah Khan^ 
Khmi. 


1 r^A 

ghajn-nl |£uax- Suley*^ ShaHp 
Mulk. OAR aum zada 
SHAth Shah, Rasun. 


the former Abdulla 

itilcr, mde- Khan (by 
pondeai of a coocu- 

Kabal (now bine}* 

(187?) 4 fugi¬ 
tive ; tofests the 
Kniab TOid)» 

Viauf Ah Khan had aerot sons : Mra Kaiinrictnianied Mir Jan : Haemi 
JsBi ; limail Khan j Akbir Khan t Umr KJ^ Sultan Shoit 1 Abdur- 
rahun Khan (by * eoncohinej- 

Saad-dla Khan had 1*0 ion*: Baba Khan and Mahmud Khan (by s 
eonenbipo). 

“ Omlv Iww boat iwaiiiMieil «f ihe licwdlnekt d ihfl nrfe** nf Nagirr* Run**, 

■4d Db, MJi hdeiRCi to iJiii ptwtMi cff my et J^lhun- 

t Fall iktiJli d tia f fwfcfl * d* Gtiuau Khaa fa the 
(An^lndiu) CoT«mi«a m gi™ e!*ewh«. 


■I ni tha Kwhniir 








17^ L^gTHiis, Soti^^s. Ctfsiems Hhiary of DantHsfan. 

VIll.—Dm „* „ . Ghai^ii ILhat] (2) rery powerful nilc!t. 

C-Nttiil Is to hate once 
been bibuiaiy to turn), 

Khan and other eight 
tom {diij>ersed or killed m 
atTiigglet for the Oid^hip). 

The cokmeeiion of Littte Tibet iptth the Daid rottutries ba d c^md 
belbre tSoix 


ROUGH CNRONOLOGfCAL SKElTff OF 
THE HISTORY OF DARIJ/STAH^ SfHCB iSoo, 

t^oo.—Gurhim Xhan^ hereditary fuler of tJie epw dhpo^&esaed llUgil 
Dymaty, rule* lO ytm in peace; It killed in m engagement 
with Side} Jma Kimn, Khuahwaktiap great imde uf tho fantyM* 
Guuhu {or Coftomi) of Vosiru 

I Sj i^^Muhamnmd Khaoi the fon of (lurtam Khan^ defeuEs Sulejiman 
Kluin» ruLadil^l ftir 15 fttn m peace and iJetfect indcptivdetice 
whtliii— 

IS14,—(Sirdar Midi&inmad Juim Ktun^ Boiai^ui^ is rolcr of Kishmir). 

tSrr^,—Ranjd Singh annci[e$ Kashmir. 

l8a£.^£>u1eyrfiiiii Khan of Vaain agpin attacks Gilgil and killa Miihajnmad 
Khait and his brother^ Abbas All Muhammad Khan'ii sorr, 
A^gHar Ail b al«o killed on hit flighi to Magir. 

iSsj*—SoteyTuao Shah appoints Aiad Khan (?}, jjetty Raja of GakuubT 
over Gllgir as fpr ns Himji; Acad Klian [ngraijates himadl widi 
the people and rebels against Sulrynmn whom he kills 
in 1 S 19 - 

—Sok^emm Shab^ head of the Khuahufakik Ikmily of Yxsln, dk& 
Ganhar Aiuin lumi tib unde, jVimat Shih^ vui of Vaiin. 

1834.—Afiid Khan b ariacked by Tahir Shah of Kagyr and killed. Tahir 
Shah* a Shiah, inmu hii iubjects wcIL I>iM 1S39, Vlgnq vbii* 
Astdr in 1855, but Tahir Shah will not allow him 10 crosfl over 
to GilgiL At that time the Slkh» had not oopp^ucred any [>4rd 
couniiy. Ahmad !>hih ww independent mltr of Uille TIjcI 
(BaUislan) bihI under him wa» Jsbir Khan, chleF of Aaldr (whoi* 
deicendants,' Uk* ihow of Ahmail Sliah bimself and ot the 
1 jdak lukrf are now pettj^ pensjonen under KaLhmir aarveit- 
lanrej. (The iJtllc TibeL d^ronty hud Once, under Shah Murad, 
about 1&60, coaqueird Humu, Vagjr, GilaU and Cbitiii), where 
tint ruler built a bridge near the foii^ l^otawar ^ingh conquer* 
little Tibet In but no inletferencu in IJord afloJis take* 
place lilt tJl*t when the Sikh* are called in as temporary' allies 
by iht Gilgit thIct agalnit tlauhar Amin of Vasin. 

iSqo.—SakandsT Kban, *on of Tahir Shahj snccceds to the ihione of 
GUfiit and mtes the country—wiih hi* brathoia, Kerim Khan and 
Suleyman Khan. 

* AW« Ktum *1 itmuyw.nH UntttJw Khan !(>. 
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iS^t, — Cnuhar Am.iA of Yaafo conqum fiilgit* Tbt ralei, Sikondar Khsot 
asks Sheikh VJiliutim Miihi-ud-t)u),Govtn)or of Kashmifon hrhiilf 
or the Sikhs, for hi^lpt 

Kashoiir ir<»ps'scnL (jnder Xdthe Shah, 1 Panjabi, 

*®45-^isikiiti*tar Khan is murderefd ai HjikrdL ai ihe instigaiuin of Gauhar 
Ani 4 tn. 

Ckrnhar Amiin of Vasin re-conqucrB the whole coimtff, k I ling 
iMjjy of its inhahitantt mlo slitTiy, 

Nathe Sliab, joined by Ktf jtn Khan, yoongef brother of Sikandar 
Oati and 4,000 reinruTCnments, takes Numat Fort, hul bii 
subordiiute Mathrn Dds is met at Shcr Kiln (JQ tnilis from 
Gifpt) by Gauhar Am,in and defeated, 

T&45.^Kadni Khun suGceede fits brother m refer (called “Kuja."although 
a Mtihammadan) of Gilgit and pays a small sum for the relenliDti 
of sotne Kashmir (roopa in iIjc Giigit Fort under Kaibe Shah. 
Tlie Rajas of Hunia, Xspyr and ’i'aiin [Gaultar Anifit sending 
bis hroiher KhalU Arndn to Shdkh fnian-uil-tUnj now leek to be 
on good leim* with Kaibiuir, especially u itj represeniattn^ the 
tyfatinical tfathe Fhalt and bis eiptolly unpopular successor, Atur 
Singh, are lemoved by tls iruhantoiadan Coveinor. 

1846.—Karim Klian, Raja of (Jot, another son of Tahir Shah, eafls b 
Not he t)hah and defcal* Gauhar Amjn be Bxsin, close to GifgiL 
A succession of offlcen of Ghulnb Singh then administer the 
country in cDimeaton wjth the Raja of Glfgit (Wan'r Singh. KanjU 
Rai, Baktisbu, Ali Ikkh^h and Ahmad All Shah, brother or 
oou&ia of Naibe Shah). 

"Kashhik and its liKPUNDEifcies MsivAED or THE Ixmts" 
arc made over by the British to the Hindu Ghuiab Gtigtl, 

which Iks to the wttttsiard of (be Indus, ia ihui exrltided from 
tlks dominions of that .MahaTajs. Giigit was alio, strKlfys[)eak- 
ing, nut a dejicndenq^ of Kuhnilr, 

tKjy- — ^Tlie hlahanga lestnrn Naihe Shah, whilst ctui(inning hi* consin 
Naaar -th Shah as Hiiitary CommatMlanr of GilgjL Ruja Kerim 
Khan sends hu bruhet Sulcytnati Khan oti a fiiendiy mission to 
* Srinagar, where be dies. Vans Agnew airires at ChaJt on the 
Cilgh fitmtier rowards N'agyr and makes friends with the people, 
who at Unt thought that he came apcoRipahicd by troops. 

1S4S.—I*a Bahadur, the haff-hrother of Gauhar Amib by a concubine of 
Maltk Aiotin Shah, is capeiled from Shei Kilo, a Fort belonging 
10 Punj-at, a dependenry of Vasin, and Bods refuge with the 
.\fflhaiaja, who ictuses to give him uft Gauhar Atniti accord¬ 
ingly sends inxjfis under hts brethei Akbor Amin and captnrea 
the Qargu and Shukaydt Fort* tn Gilgit terntory. The Rajas 
Of Kunm and Kagjr enmbine wUb Gauhar Amiin and ssaisted 
by the Gilgtl peiple, with whom Kerim Khan was unpopular 
because of bis fritndcliip for Kashmir, defmi and bll Natbe 
Shah mid Kerim Khan. Gauhar Amin cspiurcs llw Gilgit ""d 
Chaptdt Forts. The Kashmir troops re-in vade the country ami 
at the beginning of 
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tus/ams OHtf H/s/Pry p/ J}/^rdiyiffit, 

4:549,—Wrest all ths fofls in (^ilgit Lcfrit<^^ fr^FtR Gaiitw Amirii atid mak^^ 
thj: rule of ihdt country to Raju Muhammaj] Khan^ son of 
Keriin Khm, by the Kashmir rcprcHrnmlvei Aman -^Ui 

Shah 33 'rhaimilsrf soon nemo^f^rd for dppression. 

155a.—The raids of ihcChilusison Astiir T« made theoccasimi for invading 
the coirniry of Chil^ whEdk not being a dei^odency of Kaeibnurt 
h not included in the treaty of i 54 f>- Mahamja gives tnit 

that he k acting tinder orders of the Hrkish Govemmdnr. Greai 
con^iematiao jmtung petty chiefi about MuzuTaraltadf rcgoiding 
ulterior jiknsof the MaliiLraji:i- Tlit SikJts Bead a large army, 
which Is ilcfeaied before the Foti cf ChjJ^ 

Hakhslii Hari Singh and Ihriran Hari Chaitd ar^ ^ent with te^iooo 
men igainit Ch'iU^ and aaceeed in destroying the fort and 
scaiicnrtg the hoaiUe hiP tribes ^hkh asaist«| the Chilisis- 
The Maharaja's head oHicer^. Sanm Smgh and Rarndhaii, am 
merdered by the pcopk of Gilgil whom they oppressed# The 
people a^in soidst Gaiihor Aniiin^ who defeats, and kills Ithup 
Singh and Kuknuddio ifor details Appendut^ und drives ihe 
Kashmir iroop across the IiiiJus to As;; dr* 
i 55 j.—I he Mnhafajfl now cenfines himself ig the fromien assigned to 
him by nature: as well aa the trenty^ at Bunji, on the cast of the 
Tnilui, but Benda assents to &ow discord in the family of Gatilm 
Ani^o. In addition to Tsa Babadiir, he gained ovef two othei 
brothcr^p Rludll Aiu^ and AkUnr Acnan, hux loiied with ,\]ahrir 
Sakhi, idlhoiigh on cjule. He also attracted w km side Atmsn 
Ciaubat Auiin^s uncle. 

1^54.—lilt Maharaja inaiigated Shah AfeU of Chitidl to attack Gauhat 
Amiiiit and acicctfdingly in 

id^5^1^Adam Khm-f son of fihah Aftal of Chtiral* drove C^uhar Amdn frotn 
the possession of #\ftatuehand Va^lnond restricted him to Pqnyal 
and GPglt. 

tBs6,—Tlie hfaharaju sends a force oergs the Indus under Wmzit Zora- 
wiru and Ator Singh ossUted by Raja Zaldd Jalur of 
and Gaiihor Aman thits Httucked in from ond fbnk^ rerreats feorn 
Gilgit and dlspoB&esse^ Adam Khor frcuu V'asiii and Mistuch- 
tS57,^GatihAr Aman again conquers Gilgit and drives nut faa Boitadtir, 
ofbrLiiing Tlianadar of that place. Ganhui nAmdu and the 
ja}a inuigitc against each othet io CbilnU, Kagyr, Hutizo^eto* 
Shah Afui of die Sbob Ivothor branchy rutcf of Chittdi* diet. 
Intriguea art Gitgii agalrtst Giuhar Am 4 ti, by Muliammiiid Khun, 
ton of Raji Karim Khan^ assisted by Kashtntr« Muhammad 
Khan b coni-ihaiLHl by marrying the daughter of Canhar Ainin. 
The Soi Dmtici of Gilgit beyond the KUudar ninge ts adit held 
by ihe Sikhs. 

• I Mm 4ls*i Eaja ^ahht wife wm a wtr of EtifB Ktnu mii 
Kh«e of •Gifijh fl^W of h^ert 4 ami |. Fttii pgn AninimiSe;; V. til pn^ 65. 

nib cDfliie*^ B«o u K $fK iiUmi hdplrt; ibe lh?ef», whu t»ii rrhumvU Katlm 
Khanm (-UgiL 
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tS59.—.Uir £»hnb of &ictakhshan and Giiiwinfiir of Huiua nsbt 
GauKar AmAn In attacking Kei^jti ^ilclt is under the friendlf 
Ruja Zahid JafAr, nnd in trying to Turn out the Sikbi from Sal 
4nd ct-en Cunji. Atmai Shah, unde of Gauhar AmAn, is expdied 
rrtub OiiitdJ wNcrfe be bjd flight tiefug^ 

ArcwfUil-Mulk^ King of ChiUiU^ dispesseas-es bk yaungi^r bfi^thej-j 
Adam Khnrp who bud u»vp:ed thie lluotiCp horn f ht mk nf Cbilril 
And joins Ganhar A:min Agilnsi Kiuhtnlr. 

1K60.—The MmhAjaja instigates Adam Khor auitl Aoudl Skab, who were 
m the eotiniiy of Dir with GtuuAit Khz^t m friendly chief to 
Kashmir, to %hl Gaishir AniAn—Adam Khof wu to liqtc 
Axmzi Shah wa* :q take Miatnch and Shcr XLla (Payid> wm lo 
be given Co Bahadur^ ihn Maharaja to hatit Gilgit- tntrigices 
of the Maharaji with the Cliiels of Dirr Tadakhshan, e:tc. 

Gauhar Am%n dies, which h ibe signaJ for an sCLicit by the Maha» 
raja co-operaiing with the sons of Raja Rcrim Xhanof Cilgit, 
CWgii Falls easily to Lochan Singb^ who miirdcrfi Bahadur Khan^ 
bEothrt or Ganhar AmAn^ who sent with presents- from Maltk 
Amdrip ako called Mufck AmiLtif son of t lauliar AniEin. The Snkbs, 
under Colonel* Devi Singh mnl Btuhinm and Rodba XishcD, 
march to Yaatn ctpelllng ^lulk Atn^n from that country (which 
b made over to Aimai Shah) as also from Mistuck Jsa Bahadur 
U rein^ed aa tulcr of Payah but Mulk Atnnn and drives 

him and Aimat Shah oifU Th^ Kashmir tresops fall in their 
cDiiiitcr-attAcka on A'asinj but capture some prboner*^ including 
Mulk Aman’s wik. 

liMti.—^!^laUk Amin fnnrtkre his luvckk Akbar Amnp. a partisnii of Koahmir. 

itadskhahan, CbUrAl and Dir ask the Maharaja lo a^sbr them 
ngfitdsl the dreaded invitSMin of ibe Kabul Amirs, Aftal Khan 
and A im KJmn Afttan-nl-Mulk tries lo get tip a religious war 
(JehidS among ail the ^luhamttiaEfan Cbicik. Hunza and Nagyr 
make friends, Ikitb Adam KJior and Aioein uI^.Mulk, who hiivp 
again beconie n^ondlocC condJiiLlciry message* to the 

Mibarajs, who frinarate* thtb design*, a* they are secretly 
conviifnng againil him* 

Kven Mulk Amiia makes overttirev but unsuccessfully. 

18bap—Kashmir troop» take the Fort of RoakarL A combi Etolbn 1 * mode 
ogjinsi Midk Aindn^ who^ tmek Culshcrand brother Mir Chflfi 
go over lu the Maharaja. 

'Mulk Atrtan advancing on. Gilgk b defeated in a very bloody bairlc 
ai the \‘33in Fon of Shflcnk- l^fassacre of wometi and chBdreit 
by the Kashmir troops at Vaiio. 

VoU and his Vndr Rahmai become portlsoDS of ihc ^fabaraja. 

—Ghajan^p the Raja of Hima and ^tther-uirlaw of MuDc-AmiUp 
dies* which caufc* Mitia Bahadur of the rival Kagyr to combine 
for an attack on Hunea with Kasimik. jldam Khor tnitrders his 
uncle, Tnjamrnul Shah, whose son, MiJik Shafi^ mutilers 
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i 36 ll.~AdaiTi Khar^sdCDC say at the iastigirion Qfhti cJdi^r brolh^tr Amdn- 
tilMuThJi. Malik Shah whs idbge siith the Maharaja wliu m\\l 
not give hiin itji to Atiiiii 4 il-Mii]k. ATiiitiHJ^«Mulh then spning 
the mine he had long ptepaned, and trhen the long contemplated 
campaign agamsi Hunu took place In all the Mu^suEman 
Chiefs who had been adherents of the MaharajHp Tncltidfng Mir 
Vati| fdJ away.^ The Kashmir troops which had ndvanced oti 
Nnmmal were betrayed, and defeated by the Hiinzn people {now 
ruled by Ghazan Khan, son of Ghazanfxr'X 
AH the hlVi tribes combine against Kashmir and reduce the Dogras 
to the hate jMssscssion of Cilgk^ which however held out succest- 
fiiUy againut moTe than ;o,ooo of the nWitd 0jrda^ hemkd hy 
AcelIti ol'Muilcp Ghaiao KliUn arrd Mir ViE Vtty large re- 
mfr^rcemcfits were sent by Kathmit,* a: vhote approach the 
besiegers rctreated,^ li^vtng, bowevetp skjrmbhcFs all over the 
cotantryi. 


Wazrf Zmawem foltcrveij np the advantage gained by invading 
DeteyL Whilst the place waa yet paitialty jnvestetl Dr. Ixiitaer 
made his way to the Gitgit Fort nnd frustitiied two attempts made ■ 
against him by the employ^ of the hlal^Tala^ who ostensibly 
were ftiends, 

1867.—Jetiandar Sbah of Badakhshon » tspelled from hit ccmntr)' by the 
Governor of BaJkh and seeks tefuge ia Kjiku^ '*^hcie he it rcimred 
a year akenvards to h'ls ancestral throne by the mUitence of 
Abdtifndttntm Khan, son of the Amtr Afjid Khan and |jy hit 
popalartty. Hb rival, ^flahmnd Shah^ lea vet without a ti toggle- 
Mir Vnit, jalhing Mtilk Aitiln, made m unsucceisfijl attack on 
fss tkriioilnr and Ajmat Shah, who beat ihem ofT witK the help 
tii Kasfiinir troops from Gifgit. The conser^tience was geunral 
di^ppointment among the Mohammadan diiefs and ilie Hill 
tribe of Dareyl (which had been snbdned in tbe meaniiDje} and 
all opened friendly relations with Kashmir, espedoJly. 
il 56 S.^Mir rute^ Vasin with Fahlwan.f Mullc Amin flees to Chittil, 
—hfulk Aman lakes aervice with Kashinir and is ap|iobted on a 
fakry, but under surrcil lance, at CilglL 


1S70.—Mr. liayward visita Vooin lo March j U well tmivtd by ihe Chief, 
Mir Vail, hut fTtumo, os he £ndi the passes on to the Pamir 
closed by inow—vtain the cnontry ■ second tmie in July, after 
exposing the condnet and beach of ncaty of the Kashmir 
ioihoriiies, and is murdered, appintmly wiihoiit any object, pt 

‘ Jewlur SJnsb wnjt l-r wtb ^U;xh Tibrnuj, a,<w 

^tnr •TtiikraciplQfMnibc'^AhulLt'* 

wHBiikh 4 hi lUdlu^K^ CoSnori IliHlilafa wine I7 Ihtt XcheiJ 10 
hoj^r, lu^ aft« Aaimfkfc had ot iJi^ep itui mny vili«amEtik«l. 

ty LWHK jrillt Cqlwl Dsvi Sinnh and 10,000 mi-ia (A. 

Sritsfih WM Mf Ckir [Ti ii>a If DHnn Au wai ix «iAiigM!itd of ihe AnlilefT. 

i^ohl^ an btolhn mathtn. mJl Amo anJ Hna 

[ arir Iwoihcar# bj the umfi itek of mv ttm am. ^ohlino 

w An^-al MalXv Mttii m (r^ir U Wan wiih Kx&hnif,^ rWhfT> 
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Harki^t tii YitsiOp one ^Uge on to VVakhan, bj- sotne mm in the 
ftvftioe of kh fonner fzicrtd, Mir Valf, whow herrevtt, Boon flw 
^ tbe country in {he dinclton of Badakhibm, then leck^ refa^e 
with ibe Akhuitd of Swaf^ and finally retnms to Yaiin, when: he 
k foported to hite been well leceiveii by PobEwan. Whilst 
in ChitriU, he was seen by Major Monlgomeiio^s HaHldiir 
and was <m good terms with Afn^uhMulk, who is supposed, 
cliielly on the aufhonEy of a doohtful sealt to be the instigator of 
a murder whioh was not* appHTcotly* to hh and wbfeh 

did not enrich him or Mir Vali with aiiy booty^ excepung o gun 
and a few other trifles- Miich of the propcfty cf Mr. Hayward 
was recovered by the ICjiihiuir authofliie^ atid a montuiietit was 
erected by them to Liia; nietaoiy ai whefi! iher^ is already 

4 shrirte, whkh h referred lo on pges 46 and 5,1, 

1&7J,—JdniuJiir ShaKsnn tif Mir Shahi who had apiii betn tumed out 
of the rule of Badakhshii} In October iS6^ by^ !^(ir Mnhniud 
Shsh wiih ihe he\{t of the Afghan tteops of Amrr Sher Alh finds 
^ an asylum in ChitrAl with AmAri'iiPMiilk (whose daughter had 

bcfm rnamed to hb son) akcr having for some time shared the 
fori urns pf hk friend* rhe fugitive Abdarrahnaan Khjin of KabuL 
(Chiiml ijayi in animat iribnte 10 the Chief of Dailahhflhan in 
slaves^ which it rakes cither hy kidnipptog travellers or m depen¬ 
dent Kafirt or hy enslaving ecmic Of ils own Shiah and Radr 
^objects—the ruler being of the Sund persuaitorii) 
i 3 yi.— L*le accounts arc confuiicd, bui the inHuimec of Aitiif Sber All 
to he presdng tbpough Eadakhshin on Chitial aitd through 
bajaur on Swat on the one Ikind and on ihe Kafir races on the, ‘ 
oilier^ 1 'he Maharai^ of Kashmir on the one side and the 
Amir of Kabul on tht oiher to endeavour to appiroRch 

therr fmottcTs at the expense of the [niervening Ditrd and other 
titbvs. jehandnr Shah infrsis the KoUb road and would be 
hajk'il by the people of tkdakhshan as 1 ddivticr from the 
oppressii% rule of Mahmisd Shall, as toon ms ihe Kjibul troops 
were 10 withdraw. 

So Otr ray DftfdiBtant** in which a detailed ** Hbtory of the Wm with 
tCmthmir^ will be fuuniL The evenu since iSyi need Only to be indiealcd 
here in rough uutitur, and, unfonunmitly* ooitilnn mv worst anckipadont 
10 Ihe deitruelkin of the Indepcudence of the l?ardu tribeSi of thdr 
Jegendnry' lo^^ abovn: Mt, of the purity of their langumge^ induding 
the pithtsiGiTc Khajuiid or " Dunshld ^ spoken in liutira-NagyTpaftd m part 
of Vi^in. Whm are the admitt-ed encraathnients of our Ally^^ the ArAhanta 
of Kaihruir^ luve been utilried in our suppowd intereas* and we have 
stepped m uj profit, u m foolkhly think, by hk sins, whilst he is tricked 
out of their reward. Fahely allegriu* that lIimia*Nagyr were rebeUlmii 
vassab of .Kaihmirp when Huujiu at all events was under Chinese protcc- 
ttnate, wc have reduced their pairibiic defenders t* prscdoi] servitude* and* 
by to^f» TmtJ <;iat November, fSjtX are siRnii^ along with ijo riUttt 
and 1 wo guoi^ some too ef a Hunu key to Cbitrdl 10 put down a uouble 
which our Ubjudged iutrrference hiui creat^ in another bidepetidco I prLEaci- 
palily^ where we bans jmjc aside the righifUl heir* S^bsiin'Ol-Mulk, for \m 
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jruE^er brother, AfwI-ubMiilk, 00 the pretext that ibe Airmer mta intiijpiing 
with I he Rusitans. I tielieve th« altegation to be dbs»Viitel)r false, ht I 
know Jitm 10 be Rian rricndly to British intere»i». In iSlf« he otTered to 
a ihousa^ cdco fram H-arxhij<trm over the paises lO the nrJief o( 
^lond {now tieneml Sit) W. I/iekhart, ilten a teinpotnry ptisoner at 
Patijah Fon in AUghon hands. As Fadishah of Tartkob, Nfxam-ul MiiIk 
was, in htsutlier’s tire^tinie, the itfkniftolfd^d heir to ibe ChirrtU throne, aad 
he was i^de by his father Rjjja of Yastn in suroessioti lu Afaul, who had 
Lakcfi It in 15^4 fmsn Mir Am^ti^ m&icmiil uncle of Pfihiiw^, who was 
wirrof \ajm in tSdo, when Colonel Riddulph wrote hb‘* Tribes of the 
with tthoni the Khiuliwatitta dynasty,as sueh, came loan 
end, I his I’ehitwan killed ,Mir Wall, the murderer of Havword, but 
I made the imsiate of allackiirg Biddolph in 1880, and was ousted 

by Allr AfiMn, With Nidnti'Dl-Mulk, therctore, begius the rule over Yasin 
by the ksihona iiymity of Chitril, He is now a fugitive at Hiliiit: had 
, intngjiing with Russia he would cenainly not have sooght refuge 

mim hw brother in the liriuah lion’s ntouih jii Qilgit i\ll I con say js 
■hat tn iR8h lm did not even know the name of Russia, and that when he 
mote to me in iS8j he lofened to the advent of the t tenth: cxiftoiers 
f.apu^ 1‘epcn and ttoriyabt,jii follows: “they call ihetmelvea sometmus 
hrenth, and ai othet turns Kusjbns” la the ‘^Asiitk Quarterly Re- 
view of J» 9 J; lJj«« it a pnpet from Raya Nimm-ubMolk on 

the T.^cnds of ClutrjR, he thus bciog the first Centnl Asian nnnee 
H*c«T 7 fusion has appeared tn the pages of a Britidi, or 
lodeM of any, Renew, His firat lettem, sent in the hollow of a twin, 
like hH latter ones tbrougb Uritilh office^, alt liroathe a spirit of 
wiiai may be laU^ the smccfest loyalty to tile Queen-EmjiTess, were he 
not HU atMcriutely independent ruler. There will be an evil day of teekon- 
iftg when the ♦- meddling and tntiddting," which has created the Russtan 
"i! ^ l*y the exaspemiion of |mnces and pc«pl«i 

«tn«i and beyxwd our l^iiimatc frontier. I’o reven to Humsa and 
Mr. K liiew, an Aasstam Master of ICioo Collea, who was A. 
^ stniet 4 tht^Moh^aJa pf wrote in 1877 in hii -.Northern 

Itomer ^ India — winch, alas ! our poctJol annemitHi erf Rastimir, ind 
our uileiferenceWith the Minduktish tribes ue breaking down—as follows: 
Hun^ ar^ Nagyr are two small tN-pt^ewncKT HAjASHtrs, Xacyr has 
^own a desire to be on friendly terms with the Dogras at 
Oilgit, white Hnna his been n thorn to their side." There is not a word 
hete of these hta»« being trtbutartes of Kaslimii, whilst Ctilouel Biddultih. 

Hunaa mid was «J,n! 
»«« unknown in inolTeo- 
of “AttaUc Quarterly Review" 

in ***>*'mwUog and sUrery had hem lecendy revived 

ttea an? flmb^i^ ^ l^usrkn and English advance^ and thnt the fnssi- 
tanS'lSi^- and /«vrf “tbe 

^iriT 

- t^'a^rf ^ Fairyland that adjoins 

hai drawn willib ihe 
^ <"«'ai«tcd that I Ihould have to refer 

as a^iefui^ Histo^ of ftardistgin " brought down to 187a 

tmintsu a,!.' J'**'^*^ wniteo to order by some of our leading 

wiA CTiitniL ^**P®“^**J^ Badakhshnn, and yet blame him for interferinn 

^ AW^mAptp 1JS91, 
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A MARRIAGE CUSTOM OF THE ABORIGINES 
OF BENGAL: A STUDY IK THE SYMBOLISM 
OF MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 

By E. SiuNEv Hartlaxd, 

Im his Deuriptwc Ethmiegy of Jimgai. Col. Dalton 
di^scribes repeatedly a curiouii ceremony at marriages 
among several of the aboriginal tribes. It is known as 
^simiut (or nndri£\ and consists in the bridegrooms 
marking his bride^s forehead with red lead. Among the 
tribes who practise this ceremony l( is the csseniiaJ ]>art of 
the marriage rite, which renders the union of bride and 
. bridegroom complete, in the same way as the putting on of 
the ring in the marriage service of this country. In general 
the bride alone Is marked; but among the BIrhors (who 
daub the neck and not the head) and the Kdrmis of Sing- 
bhum both parties are marked; and this appears sometimes 
to be the case also among the Oraons, Another variation 
of the custom is found among the Birhors, where it is 
indeed the only ceremony observed at a wedding. Blood 
is drawn from the little fingers of the bride and bridegroom; 
and with this they are marked, instead of red lead. In Slng- 
bhum, coo, they “touch and mark each other with blood.”* 
Ihe origin and meaning of the ceremony have been 
often discussed, but so far as I am aware no satisfactory 
attempt has been made to compare it with similar customs 
elsewhere. There can be little doubt that the Birhors and 
the Ktirmis of Singbhum in marking with blood have pre* 
served the primitive material of the rite, and that the 
sindiiJ^ or red lead is a mere substitute for iL But what 
does the daubing with blood signify? Two suggestions 
have been made, Cblond Dalton’s own guess is that it 
symbolizes the face chat bride and bridegroom have now 
become one flesh. The other view is that it b a relic of 
marriage by capture, in which the husband, as a preliminary 
to connubial fclidty, had broken his wife's head. 

* Wtoo. 160, ii6, J3!, 373 , J*T| 
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1 he latter explanation has in iis Tavour the prevalent 
custocn of tnarlfing only the bride. Moreover, brides are 
captured in many savage tribes with, the club. A native 
Australian will steal upon his Iady-lovc*s slumbers and 
striking her senseless will bear her off to his haunt in the 
bush. If this rough wooing had become gradually disused 
by the blackfellows, it is cjuite conceivable that a semblance 
of it might have survived in dashes of blood, or of red 
paint, inflicted by the bridegrooms of gentler generations 
upon the objects of their choice, but in that case it Is- 
probable that some horse-play would accompany the act; 
and if any retaiiacory daubing by the bride upon the bride¬ 
groom look place, it would be a late development, after a]] 
trace of tlie real meaning had faded from the tribal memory. . 

When, however, we examine the cases mentioned by 
Col. Oiilton we do not find these indications of an earlier 
wooing by the club. Among the Kharriiis the rite is per¬ 
formed after the bride reaches her father-in-law's house, 
and after she and her husband have been bathed and 
anointed. The Onions surround it with an elaborate 
cenemoniai of a domestic and agricultural character, which 
i& enshrouded with some little mystery, and takes place in 
a bower specially constructed for the purpose in front of the 
bdya dwelling, A bridegroom among the Hillmen of 
Riijmahdl is first, with his relations, entertained by the 
brides faiher at a feast. Her hand is then placed in his; 
and her father In doing so, charges the husband to be 
loving and kind to her. This is the moment chosen for 
the wW/'fl iidn, which is accomplished with the bride¬ 
groom's little finger; and then linking that finger in the 
bride's he leads her away to his own bouse. The complex 
rituals of the Gopas and the Kiirmis are of the same 
pacific character \ and this may be said of all. Everything 
points to consent and goodwill by the bride and her party. 
Nothing in the shape of a weapon appears to be carried or 
uMt! by the husband. He docs not even strike his chosen 
with a whip, as in ancient Russia, 
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Then if wc inquire whether the reciprocal daubing by 
the bride of Iie^ bridegroom is one of the older or newer 
parts of the ceremony, we find the indications all in the 
direction of its antiquity. CoL Dalton mentions three 
instances,—chose of theOrnons, the lifrhorsand the Kdmib 
of Singbbiim, The first is somewhat doubtful, as the pro¬ 
priety of the procedure is stated to be a controverted point, 
li takes piace behind and beneath screens of cloth, both 
parties standing in a special attitude on a curry-stnne under 
which a sheaf of corn lies upon a plough-yoke. The 
symbolism here shows but little sign of modem degradii- 
tion ; and though outside the screens the men of l>oth 
parties keep watch with raised weapons and fierce looks. 
* they are evidently only the guardians of the solemn and 
peaceful performance wfithin. But the other two instances 
are still more unequivocally archaic. Tor here It is that 
the marking is made with blood and among the Kdrmis it 
Is preceded by the curious custom of wedding each of the 
spouses 10 a tree—a custom with which wc have no 
further concern for the moment than to note its antique and 
savage character. 

Moreover, the marks arc not always indicted by the 
bridegroom on the bride. Among the Bodos it would 
seem to lie the rule for two women to accompiuiy the 
bridegroom and his friends in their procession to the bride's 
house. These women it is, who, penetrating to her apart¬ 
ment, anoint her head with oil, mixed with red lead prior 
to her being presented to her husband * Conversely, the 
Saniol bridegroom in some districts, after reaching the 
bride's village, is strippetl by her clanswomen, and by them 
bathed and dressed in new garments properly stained with 
red lead.t 

Beyond the limits of Bengal blood Is not often a promi¬ 
nent feature in marriage rites. Yet some significant in¬ 
stances may be cited. We cannot reckon that of the ancient 

* Feathamon, ^Social Hhtory uf the Kara of Jitaukiiid Tursniafu,' jo. 
f /M., 6 $, 
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Aztecs among' tht^se. Whitn, after the marriage feast, tlm 
, Aztec bridal pair retired to their chamber, it was only to 
fast and pray during four days, and to draw blood from 
various pans of their bodies, . The object of this bleeding, 
however, is said to have been the propitiation of their cruel 
gods. The ceremonies of the Wijkaii, a tribe Inhabiting 
the mountains of New Guinea, however, are exactly in 
point. Their weddings b^in with an elopement, followed 
by pursuit and capture of both fugitives. The next step is lo 
bargain for the price of the bride. When this is settled, and 
not before, the marriage is effected by mutual cuts made by 
husband and wife Tn one another's foreheads, so that the 
blood flows. The other members of both families then do 
likewise—a proceeding, we arc told, ** which binds together * 
all the fclatioTis on both sides in the closest fraternal 
alliance."* The writer I am quoting does not, indeed, 
mettiion any daubing or exchange of blood; but, as we 
shall see hereafter, this must be understood. The Gipsies 
of Hungary preserve some remarkable ceremonies and 
sujierstttions. A bride and bridegroom of the northern 
stock, before setting out for their wedding smear the soles 
of their left feet with one anothe/s blood. And a bride of 
the southern stock, or a bride of the Serbian Gipsies, w'ill 
seek on her wedding night to smear unobserved a drop of 
blood from her left hand in her husband’s hair, in order 
that he may' be constant to her.f The Caribs are reported 
to have had no specific rites of miirriage. But a fulbgrown 

* PtillieniuLii, *■ So c i al Hhttoty of tlie Races of Ibtankiod, Papeo* 
Jlekiuaiaju," 33. 

t t>f. Heinrich wen \tlisltjeki in iii *" .^m UiqueS," 93, U ji 1 relic nf 
Sdtne kiiuhed ceremony in ihe Soulli of France, when a frag HmeiiiDei 
sniotes htntieLr by pricking bri<1c and bridegroom, vhife they ore kneeling 
before the altar, untU tie ^oed jtawt f The object, we are told, is to test 
thetr chaincters, for the one who cries out the louder at (he pain is ihe 
(tune jealous or the less amiat^ of the pair. It does not fbllcw that ibis 
was [he original object B^ren^et>FLtim(|, *' Tnutitiaiiis et Ruiilni^nces 
IhipttUiies de li Ftoveiice,^ aoa. Rut other jocular tents Iwrc also been 
comioan, eg^ puiching. See Loisuel de taSoll^ it '^CroyoBiiea n L^endet 
du Centre de la France," 49- 
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man woiilrl sometimes bcirotli himself to an uobnm child, 
conditionally on its proving a girl. When ibis was done it 
was the custom for lilm to mark the mother s body w-ith a 
red cross.* This Is an act hardly stisceptible of more than 
one interpretation. As the child itself could not he 
reached, the next best tldng done. I'he red mark 
over the mother's womb w'as no doubt originally made with 
the mao's blood, and symbotked the union henceforth exist¬ 
ing betw'cen him and the unlKirn infant. 

There is one piece of evidence pointing to a practice 
among the Scandinavian Arj’ans, or rather [jcrhaps among 
the non-Ary an races with whom they came into contact, 
similar to that of the Bengal Turanians. A Norwegian 
* youth was curious to see if it were really true that the 
Huldrtn, or woext-women (a kind of supernatural beings), 
occupied the mountain dwelling in the autumn after it w-as 
deserted by the family for the lowlands. The tale runs 
that he crept under a large upturned tub, and there waited 
until it began to grow dark. Then he heard a noise of 
coming and going; and it was not long before the house 
was filled with hluldrenfolk. They immediately smelt 
Christian flesh,^ but could not find the lad, until at length a 
maiden discovered him beneath the cub, and pointed at him 
with her fmger. He drew his knife and scratched her 
finger, so that the blood Howled. Srarcety had he done it, 
wlven the whole party surrounded him; and the girl's 
moriier, supported by the rest, demanded that he must now 
marry her daughter, btfame he had marked her with hleod. 
There was nothing for it but to promise marriage ; and it 
Is satisfactory to add that when she had been instructed in 
the Word of God and baptiaed, she lost the lai! which she had 
hitherto borne, like all her race, and she made the youth a 
faithful and loving spouse.t Now it may very well be that 
the reason for compelling this marriage is incomprehensible 
to the modern teller of the tale, at least as a serious ground. 

* Fejit}ietmiii, Chtiip{>- and Oiiiioiio-MiTan4:7[iyinEf ^5;^. 
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But the tale can hardly have arisen and been propagated, 
with tiie incident in question as its catastrophe, unless a 
custom of marking with blood in connection with a wedding 
ceremony had been known to the original tellers. The 
exact form of that custom is still to seek, h must, how¬ 
ever. have been analogous to those we have passed in 
review: and its barbarous nature points back to a remote 
antiquity, and a much lower grade of civilization, than the 
Norwegian people has now, and Jong since, attalnal 

From the examination, therefore, of the rites of other 
races, as well as of the Bengal aborigines, Col. Dalton's 
interpretation of the custom of marking the bride with red 
lead, and of its more archaic form of marking her with 
blood, is found to be correct. It is the obvious correlative* 
of the practice of making covenants by blood, found among 
so many sav^age nations- Mr. Ward describes this cere* 
ntony minutely on the occasion when he btmself entered 
into the blood-covenant with i\Iau Bwifcj, a chief of the 
Upper Congo, Its essential part consisted in making an 
incision in the fore-arm of each of them, and rubbing their 
ams together, “so that the flowing blood intermingled. 
We w«u-e declared.'* he adds, ■■ to be brothers of one blood, 
whose interests henceforth should be united as our blood 
now was.' * Other savages perfonn the rite differently 
The Karens suck a portion of one another'di blood from a 
puncture in the arm, or infuse it in water and think it: and 
Giraldus Cambtensis describes the Jrisb of his day as form¬ 
ing a league in the same manner.It muat be by mixture 
in one of these ways that the kindred of the Papuan 
wedded pair cement their alliance. Ellis describes tlie 
femah relatives of a bride and bridegroom in the Society 
Islands as cutting their faces, receiving the flowing blood 
on piece of native cloth, and depositing the cloth, 
sprinkled with the mingled blood of the mothers of the 


! ■* Five Vears wiih ,1«: CongP Canuib^” aad edn., 
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mamW pair, at the feet of the bride." And he tells us in 
so ntany words that this removed arty inequality of rank 
that might have existed txitween them, and that *' the two 
families to which they respectively belonged were ever 
afterwards regarded as one.”* 

At this point we may pause to glance at some other cere¬ 
monies bearing a similar import to the shidra ddn. 

Both at hlindoo marriages and among the non-Arjmn 
population of India it is usual to tie the clothes of bride 
and brldegrootn together.t The ancient A^tec priest W’as 
wont to take the pair by the hands, asking if they were 
willing to marry, and on having their consent lie tied a 
corner of the maiden's veil to her lover's gown, and led 
them thus tied together to the bridegroom's house, where 
‘further ceremonies awaited them.J The same rite is 
recorded of ihe tribes of Nicaragua-§ The Kdrmls of 

Bengal, who take the precaution of first wedding the bride 
and bridegroom each to a tree, attach some of the leaves 
of the tree thus married to the wrist of its human spouse: 
an adaptation, probably, of the same symbolism.|[ 

An image more e-'tpressive still of union is found in the 
practice of covering both persons with one cloth. This 
obtains not only among several Dravidian tribes, but 
among the .Abyssinlans, and the Chippeway Indians, and 
in the Society islands; and it was one of the Artec rites.* 
A recent writer in £.'Aatiropoiogie describes it as still in 
* Ellti, i ** PoI)iMsiid Reswehes." Jfs, 

! Dillon, 14S. JJ4 jai. Kalhemuji, a/., Turantam;, laq^ j^r. 
JComjHtfc also the ^'Chaddar-dalua" “*h«(-thjoi»ing» mimisge fonii 
^sccqnd-claas but Still bigitwale) junong Hindt«, apccially ijikha—EM 
I AebsU, "History of the Indks" f Hakluyt Sot), 37A 
I SioJJ, “ Ethnologw dcf IndMatnlamme fon Guatemala,'* a, lo. 

|j Daltuit, jsg, 

*; DJlon, SST. Feathemun, a/, eit., ■I'umniam, 30. 141 ; Anunmans, 
6055 Ao^l^i>^ta^a^^miaIl 5 , atOJ Chlaiw- and GuasanD-AIamnDniui^ toi. 
miis, 1 iy. <*/., tij. The skin of a mwe kilted Btid ealim at ihe wedding 
banquet funos Ihe fint ilicUct Df the happy Patagir, nian ample. Guimard, 
“Three Years’ Slai-csy amoag the Pua^nuuK,'' ttaamuch os the 

horse baa been known less than fowr hundred years in Patagonia, this must 
be a modem practi«- What anbaal’t skin was used premiisly i 
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use in Hebrew marriages, as it appears to have been in 
the days when Ruth was described as praying Boa^ lo 
'* spread his skirt over his haedmatd."*' Indeed up lo a 
recent time, if not now, this very symbolism has been 
employed among the nations of modem Ho rope. In 

l-'rance a canopy, or veil, is heid suspended over the 
heads of the pair during the ceremony: it bears the signi- 
hcant name of abrifon, or fool-shelter.'l The most pic- 
Ltirestjuc form of the practice was a Hessian usage - now 
extinct The bridegroom wore a large black mantle; and 
as he stood with his bride before the altar he flung with 
one strong sweep its ample folds around her, so that both 
of them were covered by it If the bride or her husband 
hail any child, horn before marriage, and she took It there 
and then under the canopy, or the mantle, this act was. 
suBicient to render it legkittMte4 M uch more than mere pro¬ 
tection was here symbolized: unity of flesh was proclaimed. 
Had mere protection been all that was intended, it would 
have been more to the purpose to place bride and child 
beneath a shield, or indeed any other weapon. The doth, oir 
the matiile, represented the solitary garment of a primitive 
savage: and those who in a solemn ceremony were thus 
taken beneath it were identified in a peculiar manner with 
its owner. 

The same meaning doubtless underlies a much ruder 
rite reported of the inhabiianis of several of the East 
Indian islands. On the island of Nias, off the coast of 
Sumatra, the bridegroom, after a resistance, real or feigned, 
on the {lan of the maiden and her friends, gets possession 
of her, and both prostrate themselves before an Mot made 
for the occasion, while a medicIne-man pr^es them to- 

• iii ** UAnthrdpCilogie," ^65. Cf. Etohmson Siailh, •' Riadtip and 
Mumge in £ady Antua," fty, 

t Ijiiincl de la of. itV., i) 1 39, 

* Kulbe, ’’ Kcssl&che und GebriUJchv," 17$! A bdief is 

Mid lo have lingered into moileni brnea among "Uie folk " in England thsi 
a molhet might legiiimate iier diildien bom before marttuge by lablng 
iLein under li« clotbes during Uw ectemonj'. Bisyley'i " Graphic anil 
Hiiunkal 3d. 
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}iethcr*so ihai tliclr heads strike,* Among one of the 
Dyak tribes of Borneo the heads of the advanced pair 
are knocked together; and in like manner on the Kings- 
tnilt Islands their foreheads are pressed together, in both 
cases by the officiating priest,^ This uncouth practice appears 
happily to be confined to peoples of the Melanesian race. 
But perhaps the most striking, as well as the most widely 
spread, of all these ceremonies is that familiar to us in the 
Roman law under the name of Coitfartva/io, This solemn 
form of marriage took its name from the central rite, in 
which the man and w'oman ate together a round cake, 
called the ^attis JdTrcus, In one shape or other this rite 
IS found in many lands, h has been too often described 
to need an extended notice here ; but we may select for 
. mention a few of the more significant instances. Beginning 
with the. Sanuls—the couple to be married fast on the 
wedding-day until after the amdra ddu, when they sit down 
K^ether and caL CoL Dalton, in speaking of this custom, 
reminds us that it is the more remarkable because the 
Hindoo husband and wife never eat together, and tells us 
that this meal is the first time the maiden is supposed to 
have sat with a man at his food, and that it is the most 
important part of the ceremony, as by the act the girl 
ceases to belong to her father’s tribe, and becomes a 
member of her husband's family,'‘| Father Bourien was 

present at several marriages of Mantras,§ an aboriginal 
people of the Malay Peninsula. According to his repon, 
'*a plate containing small packages of rice wrapped up in 
banana-leaves having been presented, the husband ofTered 

• Modiglbni, “ L'n Visggio a a FcaihmnMH vA «V„ 

iMeUnesiiuiis 354- 

t Feitberiiiisii, MciniMssiaiia^ Wcaurnuifcfci, “ iiist nf 

Hnman Manage," 4aj. citing tViUio* •'.S'lnaiire of ihe U.SL Eraf«rirg 

EtpcdUlDEL ' 

] DaliDjip 3t6H One fonji of the bTcH>d<oreimii among ihc Kmcnsii 
wtlog oi« biUlock. :M 3 ™iohoo. /a; afi 

S 'nil* teim. as alw that of Baibi. h pppikd by the dvilixed Mjolttys 
MmKiehal va^ly to aJI Ihe «ifd tribei of ihe iw«u>r, whethe of Negriw 
ot Malay or^in,—Prof. A. H, Keanf, hfiiay Peninsula, page j. 
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one to his future wife, who shovreci herself e^iger to accept 
it, and ate it; she then in her turn gave some to her hus¬ 
band, and they afterw'ards both assisted in distributing 
them to the other members of the assemblage/' In the 
feast which followed the remaining ceremonies husband 
and wife ate from one dish.* So among the tribes of New 
Guinea when the bride is brought to her husband's dwell¬ 
ing a dish of food is presented to them, out of which they 
both eat j and on the Island of Mangaia, in the Mer\'ey 
Group, they are seated the while on a single piece of the 
finest white native doth, just as at Rome they sat, during 
one portion of the proceedings, on the fell of a sheep which 
had Just been slain In sacTifice.+ Variants in the ceremony 
among the Papuans arc the eating of three mouthfuls in 
alternate succession out of a pot of sago mush, served by * 
one another, and the eating of a roasted banana, one half 
by the bride, the other by the bridegroom.! 

The division of the roasted banana brings us more 
nearly to the Roman rite. In like manner in the celebra¬ 
tion of a Yezeedee wedding a loaf of consecrated bread is 
handed to the husband, and he and his wife eat it between 
thcfO.I The Nestorians require the pair to take the com¬ 
munion.:! Nor Is this requirement by any means confined 
to the Nestorians among Christian sects; and even until the 
last revision of the Book of Common Prayer live Church of 
England herself commanded, In the final rubric of the solemni- 
aation of matrimony, that ” the new married persons the. sawo 
(*ry of t/uir tmtrriage must receive the holy communion/' 

It would be a small and obvious modification of the 
symbolism of eating together out of the same dish, or of 
the same cake, to include a common drink out of the rame 
vessel or even to substitute it for the eating. On the 
Philippine Islands eating from one plate and drinking 

* iil Trans. Ethiwl. Ssc. of London, m.s, 8i, 

+ jniJ Rqjoit .^ustl^lhln Assne., 314. jtgi, jjo. 

I KemhcrtniA, i/: tit., Melanetuiu, jj, j j, 

j .Arauiaeins, 63, n jy 
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from oii« cup constiEuic the essential ceremofly. Col, 
Dalton ascribes the same value to a rite which lakes place 
at the marriage feast in Siiigbhdm. The young couple 
mix the beer they have been helped to. the bridegroom 
pouring some of hts into the bride^s cup, and she in turn 
pouring from her cup into hk They then drink, " and 
thus become of the same or clan."* Among some 
allied tribes when the bride is conducted to her husband's 
dwelling she is seated on a pile of unhusked rice. Oil 
is then poured over her head, and she is presented with 
some boiled rice and meat cooked in her new home. This 
she simply touches with her hand, and declares herself to 
belong to her husband’s The touching is doubtless 

^ the simplified wiuivalcni of tasting, the simplideation being 
accompanied by words explanatory of the intention of the 
nte. It was the ancient custom in China for bride and 
bridegroom to eat together of the same sacrificed anJmaJ, 
and to drink out of cups made from two halves of the same 
melon, the bride drinking from the bridegroom’s half and 
he from hers, — thus showing, as we are expressly told in 
the L( Ki, ** thill they now formed one body, were of equal 
rank and pledged to muigal aflection/’J In country places 
in Hesse it » still the custom to take a hasty meal before 
the bridal party starts for diurch ; and the first act of diis 
is for the pair about to be married to drink together out 
of one cup or to eat together off one plate with one spoon, 
as a token of tlidr union.| Accortling to the old Lombardic 
laws no further ceremony was necessary to constitute ,1 
valid marriage than u kiss and a drink together, The 
Church struggled long against this practice, but was in the 
end obliged to sancuon it. subject to the condition that a 
pnest should be present to impart the benediction and a 
-spousal sermon.’' To this day in Hesse the custom is 
presei^'ed in the ufAnkau/^W or assembly of relatives on 

ri. t*Fan& bihuot. 30C. of LoiuIua, x.fi, Osltoo, 11J3, 
t Feathetiosn, (»/. Tunuiiwu, !«. 

J xxvfi « Books of the Eau.- 441 

I Ktiibr, ly, rir., ly*. y /I'f-, vinC'ptircTisse. 
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botK sides. At this assembly the condiEiotis are fixed on 
which the bride ts to Iw discharged from her native kin to 
enter the kindred and protection of the bridegroom. When 
these are arranged she drinks to her bridegroom in token 
of her consent, and both then drink out of the same 
glass. I'rom that moment they are regarded as practically 
husband and wife: and it only remains to obtain eccle¬ 
siastical sanction for the union. This usually follows 
shortly after; and between the ivfi'fthiit/ and the wedding 
it was formerly not thought proper for a virtuous maiden 
to go out of doors.* 

The list might be indefinitely lengthened; but the 
customs with which we are concerned all resolve them- 
seK'es into the thought presented on another side to us 
by the tale, said to be of Oriental origin, that on the first 
day Allah took an apple and cut it in two, giving one half 
to Adam and the other to Eve, and directing each at the 
same time to seek for the missing half. That is why one 
lialf of humanity has ever since been seeking its correspond¬ 
ing half-t 

But here we must go a step further. The remainfi of 
the cake, which, in the Roman ceremony of CeKfarrmih, 
had been broken and eaten by the bride and bridegroom, 
were distributed among the guests: just as our own bride¬ 
cake, after being cut by the bride and bridegroom, is 
shared with the entire wedding party. In the same way 
at a marriage in the Ukrainian provinces a cake called the 
iarovai Is made with a number of ritual observances. 
Immediately before the bride h conducted to her husband’s 
house this cake is solemnly cut. The moon which crowns 
it is divided between the happy pair, and the rest ts 
distributed among the relatives in order of age, great care 
being manifested that everyone shall have bb due portion. 
The cutting and distribution are performed with ceremonies 
showing the importanc*- attached to the act: and we learn 
from an andent song that it was formerly the custom to 
• Kotbc, «f. tit,, 14J. \ iv. R«t. dnTiad. Pop,, 36J. 
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light dnd]? and scotch dtltgcntly every' corner, to see 
that no one fiad been overlooked."' As with othfrr rites 
already referred to, this is one regarded not only among 
00mparativety civilised peoples, B.ickvrard races, as con* 
vivial In their instincts a* the most enlightened, join not 
merely in feasting on these occasions, but also in [lariaking 
formally of a special article of food or drink as a necessary* 
part of the ceremony. It \rill be enough to recall rwo 
instances. Among the Garos of Noith’eastern India the 
married couple compfete their wedding festivities by each 
drinking a bowl of rice-beer and presenting a cup to every 
guesLf On the Kingsmill Islands bride and bridegroom 
arc let! 10 their hut by an old woman who spreads for them 
^ a new mat of cocoa-palm leaves, and makes around them 
a circle of cooked pantknus fruits. Of these she takes 
two and hands them to the pair, having first called on the 
goddess Eibong to take them under her protection, and 
bless their union richly with children. When these two 
fruits have been eaten the others are divided among the 
relatives and Jriends, who are waiting outside toi receive 
them. J I have already mentioned the rite among the Mantms, 
The meaning of this extension of the symbolic observance 
cannot be widely divergent from its meaning and intention 
when limited to husband and wife, ft I5 not merely assent 
to the marriage on the pan of die guests. It is indeed 
that T but as^ni, though, as we shall see. very necessary*, 
may be obtained and given tn other ways. To undemtand 
Its full force we must turn back to some of the examples 1 
have cited By sitting and eating with her husband the 
Santal maiden ■' ceases to belong to her father's tribe, and 
becomes a member of her husband's family." The Mduda 
bride and bridegroom, drinking the blended liquor from 
their two cups, become of one kiii. But the woman who 
enters her husband s kih, or clan, becomes relatetl to all its 

• TlnSodore VoUtOT, in ti “ L'Amhrofwlogie," 558. 
t FeatlHrmiari. 9p. oV,, Tirnnuni.. SS. 
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members. Becoming of one rtesh with him she becomes 
of one iiesh with al! of his kindred. This is implicidy 
rec(^nised by those Bengaii tribes among which it is not 
the bridegroom but the women who accompany him who 
anoint the bride with red dead, and where the bride 5 clans- 
women bathe the bridegroom and dress him in new dothes 
stained with red lead before he is presented to the bride. 
The Wukas of New Guinea express it more frankly and 
crudciv when the members of both famities follow the 
example set by the wedded pair of cutting one another 
^lightly in the forehead until the blood flows, and so bind 
together ''all the relations on both sides in the closest 
fraiemai alliance." A hideous rile susceptible of no other 
interpretation is that performed by the Kiogsmill Islanders _ 
immediately upon the consummation of a marriage,* The 
scientific reader will be able to verify the reference at the 
foot of this page for himself. Lastly, the kgiiimHtton in 
mt.^i»va1 Europe of the child taken under the cloak which 
the bridegroom, wrapped around himself and bis bride, or 
under the cloth which covered them, belongs to the same 
order of thought. 

It Is also printed to us bj other usages. In countries 
where the widely diffu.'ted custom of bride-purchase obtains, 
as in Guatemala, the price Is furnished by the relatives 
or clfliiamen of the bridegroom-t This is a fioint to 
which I shall return presently. Among the Toaripi, 
a tribe of Xew Guinea, the bride is decked by her 
parents not only in her best ptruicoats, but In ieatliers, 
arm-she! Is, and shell-nccklaces. When she arrives in her 
husband's home all this finery is stripped her and 
appropriated by his parents. She and all that is hers 
apparently pass into the possession of her husband and 
his kindred. In Esthonian marriages the contents of the 

* R, Fukimem, in ii. " Imemaucuuiles Archiv, fur EihoosoLpfric." ^9. 

• SioIL tiK, 8. Compare the Araacaidan enstom (reatberauii, 
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lady's bridal box are distributed among the relatives and 
friends present in the bridegroom’s house, who in return 
are expected to make gifts of money. And a similar 
custom prevails among the Tchertmiss in Other provinces 
of Rtissia,* 

Many of the Esthonian ceremonies are of great interest. 
Only one nther. however, shall be here mentioned, a cere* 
many by no means limited to the Esthunians. but practised 
over a wide area by many diflferent stocks. When the 
bride has at length been brought into the bridegroom’s 
house a repast is served, and the day is concluded with a 
dance, wherein all the guests in turn dance with her, for 
which she is entitled to a piece of money from each of 
^ them.t Sir John Lubbock in a note to his work on T'ht 
Origin of Civiihation has brought together a number of 
examples of what he designates as Expiations for Marriage, 

I cannot help thinking he has there confused two distinct 
customs. 1 see no evidence that ceremonial prostitution, 
such as that ascribed by Herodotus to the Babylonian 
women, is identical with the even more objectionable rule 
of the Auxiles. an Ethiopian tribe mentioned by Pomponius 
Mela, among whom the bride was, on the wedding night, 
considered as common property. This is not the place to 

* jnd Rep. .Auau. Asa., 314, Fealhernmn. *'/. flV., Tiiranans, 490; 

S jg. Aoiong tlic Oaagea the bfidc i* strijiped for the benefit of die twidt- 
gtema’i mother i but iiasmudi as bc go» fo liw: with the btide'a fitnitb, 
tWsb (trobabl^ ajifojiUiajOTT gift, tiotwiihsuading its equiraient is letanied 
See Featbenovt, oji, eif,, Aatteo-SEonnotitiuu;, 30S. 

t I'eatbuTtdan, Awi i7^. The woddin^t'datice m D 4 leciu!ja, nientioned bv 
Hu Chjiillti, ii “ Lstid of the Midnight Suiif” -40, seemt to be aiulugotu. 

It appeal? to hare taken pl»ce in the bridi^rtKmi’s faihcr'i house. 
Among the Wend?, ei-ety male guest is expected to daa« with the bride, 
forajat peitnisflou flm being obtained front tUe SrauffitAm-. The bride* 
gloom a sent away during these dances, which Uui until midnigln. The) 
lake place; however, m the bride's house, iii ‘^Zesuehrift fijr Volks* 
kuiMle,• 4;S. F« Otbcf exatopJe* see B^rengiif-F^rauik i04f ^9^, 

aoa, «i. tjiinei de k Salle, v?/, <£?,, jj, 50, fi6. Ziugerle, “ Sagen, 
Matchen and Gebciuche ma Tiroi," 457, Rogers, " ScotkiHl 1 Social and 
Domestic," ttJ. hi Zeiis, t Voikdtunde, 330. A compaEbon of these 
[lasseges tenders the meaning of she rite uiunisralcahle, 
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discuss the question fully i but, whatever were the origin 
and meaning of the Babylonian custom, it seems to me 
that that of the Ethiopian tribe ts to be tmeed to an asser¬ 
tion by- the husband's kindred of their rights on admitting 
the woman into the dan, and that the Esthontan dance is a 
civilized survival of a similar practice. It is significant in 
dlls connection that the latter takes place In the bride- 
boom's house. The rights referred to may never again 
be exercised during the continuance of the marriage. Pro¬ 
bably they never would be,, at all events without the assent 
of the husband. But, whether exercised or not, there the 
rights would be, ready to arise upon a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The information we have about most of the peoples 
referred to in Sir John Lubbock’s note is meagre and frag¬ 
mentary. About the Kumai of Australia, however, we 
Jiave full and precise statements. Their only recognised 
form of marriage was by a spedes of elopement or capture, 
|)erformed witli the aiil of the other unmarried youths of 
the tribe. With all these youths the unfortunate bride had 
to ob.%rve the Auxilian rile. She then went off ivith her 
new husband. This process had to be repeated once, if 
not twice again, iiefore her relatives could be got to assent 
iti the niacch; and meantime both bride and bridegroom 
incurred their wrath, which was much more than a mere 
form. But when once the tdo[>emcnt had been condoned, 
if the bride had an unmarried sister, it is said that she also 
would be handed over to the husband; and in any case on 
his wife’s death he had a right to her. Moreover, on his 
death, h»s widow, if he left but one, went by right to his 
brother; if more than one, they went to his brothers in 
order of seniority. If the wife ran away from her husband 
with another man, " all the neighbouring men might turn 
out and seek for her, and in the event of her bmng dis¬ 
covered, she became common property to them until 
released by her husband or her male relatives." Further, 
the husband was obliged to supply his wife’s parents with 
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the best of the food he kilied; but on the otlier hnnd he 
was free to hunt over their country as wcU as the country 
of his own ancestors.^ 

In considering these particulars we must remember that 
the constitution of society among the Australian aborigines 
is in process of transformation. They had a system of 
gTou[)-marriage, whereby every tribe consisted of cenain 
classes, all exogamous. Their table of prohibited aitinittes 
is highly complex, and need not be here discussed. It is 
enough to say that the members of each class were looked 
upon among themselves as brothers and sisters; but towards 
che class into which they could marry they were husbands 
and wives; and they w'ere entitled to act accordingly 
, whenever they met any members of the latter class. No 
sexual relations were permitted with any other class ; The 
system has btsen in a state of decadence—greater in some 
tribes, like the Kurnai,less mothers — from a time probably 
anterior to the English settlement, A custom had arisen, 
it matters not from what causes, of appropriating one woman, 
or more, to one man. This custom, if not interfered with, 
u'ould have issued in the evolution of a diiferent idea of 
kinship, and ultipiately of the true famny. In group- 
rnoiriage the wives were not n^arded as akin to the 
husbands. Marriage was the status into w’hich husbands 
and 'wives alike were born. The union reit|uired no cere¬ 
monies to its consummation, because no relatton^ips were 
changed by it. But W’ith the rise of monopoly by imltviduals 
of one another che unappropriated women would be kept at 
a greater distance from the men, and the aa of appropria- 

* Kuua and Howtn, '^KmnUarut and Knmoi,'* aoi‘5: Tfac piinistitiKm 
tea godly wi6e among aome of the North AmencAn [ndiana wta similar 
to that of the Knniai. See FetthennAD, rt/,. Aoneo-Mataaoiiiflns, i&i. 
Ct Rotienson Smith, ** Kinship and Maniage m Early Arabia,” 157. 
Other traces of the .Auxilan rite ate to be found among the Nonh American 
tudiona. See, for example, a cutiotin fonlia legend given by Doruty, >* The 
Ci:glba I^vigUAge,” 616, Ute right of the budHitd to his wife's utter is 
widespread. Sec Itanooft, i "NAtttre Races of the Fartlic States.” 977, 

r>tbnr instanoes in both hesusphetw might be cited. 
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tion would gr&duEillv assume a ceremonial form. The 
kindred would be called upon to take part in ii, both as 
assistants and as witnesses. The woman would he intro¬ 
duced by' it into a special relation with ihem. The exogamous 
classes would be gradually effaced ; a new idea of the elan 
would supersede them : and the act of marriage would at 
length operate as an admission into the clan.* 

Now, it is clear from Mr. Howitt's account that, by the 
marriage, rights were acquired on the part of the husband’s 
kin in the wife and on the part of the wife's Ida in the 
husband. The decaying system would doubtless have 
sufficient vitality at that stage to permit only members of 
the husband's class to take part in the capture of a bride, or 
of a runaway wife : and they would as yet be all! reckoned 
of his kin. The rights they then exercised would after¬ 
wards be held in abeyance ; but. subject to the husband's 
monopoly, they would survive, to reappear upon his death, 
if not ujKjn any other tjccasion in his lifetime. The gradual 
circumscription of the kindred, by the recognition of closer 
ties than those of the exogamous class, is Indicated by the 
duty laid u[>on the husband to supply his wife's parents 
w'ich food, as welt as by the limitation to bis brothers of the 
right to bis widoivs. The Agxiles and other peoples referred 
to by Sir John Lubbock w'ere probably in the stage in which 
group-marriage had died, or was dying, out in favour tif 
individual unions. The bride was hardly yet conceived of 
iis taken into the kindred. The Nasamointaa habits in 
particular, as recorded by Herodotus, appear little, if at 
all. advanced beyond those of the KumaL Both among 
the Nasamonians, however, and the Auxliea it was the 
practice for each of the guests who had taken part in tlie 
rile to reiTurd the bride with a gift. Just as among the 

* It will be leen Ihm I am Bigumlri^g thal ibe ?m!utiati ir^uld be kt the 
direauA <if peirarchal diiu. TTiis Kcms likely from Mr. Howitt’i 
atoouni j ttod, u aU eveoti, ii mmld no lioubt be ihc utliniaiJ: direchon. 
it will tiso be ma thei I do not Bccejn M. tVeueimaidi's criiicum oi 
Messr«. Fson said Ko will's. wi}rk. My rcaKins would be irrelevact in the 
test, and efi loo Ion* for s n«c 
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Esthonians ihfi brtde is rtrwarded fm: her dancean indtca' 
tion that her compJaJsance was becoming something more 
than the guests could demand,—something they had, there¬ 
fore, to purchase. This does not appear to have been the 
case, however, among the Balearic Islanders — at least 
Diodorus Siculus, who mentions the custom, says nothing 
altout any gift. Nor is it recorded In an account of the 
marriage rites of the Wa-taveta given by a lady who has 
recently travelled in Eastern Africa. In other respects the 
VVa-taveta would appear to be somew'hat higher in the scale 
01 civiliaation than the Kumai or the Baleares, The bride¬ 
groom s friends are fltnlted to four in number The capture 
of the bride in which they aid him is a mere ceremony 
followed by a five day^’ feast, during which they participate 
in the AuKilian rite.* 

But undl group-marriage had practically passed away, 
and society Itad organired itself into true dans, there could 
be no reception of the wife into tlie kin. We must, there¬ 
fore, not look to so archaic a condition for ceremonies 
bearing that meaning, or for the resitlimg status of the wife. 
Where the clan has been most completely organized, we 
ma5' expect to find its results most logically carried out; 
and some of the most It^cal results will often remain even 
W'hen society' has passed into a still higher development. 
So it was in Rome, M'here the wife entered into the fatnilui 
of the husband, or, if her husband had a father living and 
were still in his power, into tliat of her husband^s father. 
Her offering, on the day {oUowing her marriage, to her 
husband's Penates seems to have been a solemn initiation, 
in so far at least as that had not been effected by the 
ceremonies of the e&nfitmatw. This is also the interpre¬ 
tation of somewhat similar rites performed l^* a bnde in 
Ukrania on entering her new home, where she is firm 
welcomed by all the fern,lie neighbours of her bridegroom’s 
family,+—and of many ceremonies of the same kind ebe- 

• Mrs. l'r«nch.$lii}ldou.tn£ii^*Joinitdof (he Anlbro[K]logica1 
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where. A Chinese married woman is taught to regard her 
husband's parents and hie remoter ancestors In every respect 
as if they were her own ; while she ceases on the other hand 
to have any but a second ar)' interest in her own relatives. 
According to Gonfudus the very object of marriage was to 
furnish those who should preside at the sacrihoes, among 
which a prominent place is given to the. ancestral ofTerlngs. 
This was indeed expressed in the formula of demand for 
the hand of a maiden in ancient times. And just as at 
Rome the bride offered sacrifices to her husband’s Penates, 
so in China, on the day after the marriage, she prepared 
and presented a sucking-pig to her htisband's parents, and 
when they had done eating she finished what was left.* In 
this way among the polite Chinese tSie union of the bride 
w'lih her husband's [sirenis is signified and completed. 
Among the more barbarous islanders of Bonabe in Micro¬ 
nesia " the wife is taitoced with the marks standing for the 
names of her husband's ancestors, 

Conversely, it would seem that, at some early stages of 
civilization at all events, a man on marrying was received 
into the chui of his wife. It is now generally recognised 
that the words * Therefore shall a man leave his father and 
hb mother and shall cleave unto his wife \ and they shall 
be one flesh " ctmld have originated only at a ixiriod when 
it was customary' for a husband to go and dweh with his 
wife's kin,—that is to say, before the development of the 
patriarchal system on which the Hebrews in later times 
were organized. Professor Robertson Smith suggests, in* 
geninusly and with probability, that the expression implies 
*' that the husband is conceived as adopted into his wife's 
kinfor, as he has previously pointed out, both in .Arabic 
and in Hebrew (notably in the priestly legislation. Lev, 
XXV. 4p) the word iwjksh is eijuivaient to kindred, or ckn.% 

>J* Ufost. i *■ Rdiaious Syafitn of China,j t xmA *■ Swacd ikots 
of ihr East," ijif, ; xsreti, 44*. 
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Residence is one of die tests of kindred. But it b only 
one, and by no means a conclusive one. For this reason 
the stories of Isaac's marriage and those of Jacob cannot 
safely cited in support of this suggestion. The curious 
inddent of the bargain with Shechem ia more to the point * 
for in that casa a rile was to he undergone which would 
have the effect of making Shecheiniics and Israelites “one 
people." If, however, we find cases of marriage where not 
only docs the husband dw’ell with his wife and her family, 
but his property and earnings also go to them, or are shared 
in common with them, this will be further evidence of 
reception into the kin. Among the Kocch a man is taken 
on muiriage to live with his wife and her mother, and all 
^ his property is made over to her.* The Bayaga, a tribe of 
dwarfs in Equatorial Africa, require the husband to lii'e 
with his wife’s faintly, and all the produce of his hunting 
belongs to them. He may, however, return lo his own 
community and take his wife, but only when he has a son 
and that son has killed an elephant. And then he leaves 
the son liehind to fill the place of the daughter taken away,+ 
This appears to be an instance of the archaic system of 
mother-right in process of decay. 'I'he North American 
Indians had customs in thdr various tribes, which exhibited 
almost all gradations betivcen the complete absorption of 
the husband in his wife's dan and the last stages of dis¬ 
solution of the system of mother-right. 

l*he severance of the married person from the clan of 
which he or she has been previously a member is, as 
might be expected, sometimes the subject of a special symbol 
in marriage ceremonies. Thus among the Santals when 
the clothes of the married pair have been tied together 
(the symbol, as we have seen, of their union) burning 
charcoal is pounded with the household pestle and the glow- 

* Studies ill vVneient History^" loj, citing Lnhmn's 
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ing embers are extinguished with water 1 n this way the oSd 
household fire of the bride ts, so far as she Is concerned, put 
out for even* Among the Wends there are traces of 
mother-right, though it is no longer the system on whicli 
their society is organised. The first night of marnage is 
aiways spent at tlie bride''s home' and sometimes it would 
seem the bridegroom takes up his permanent residence with 
his wife's family. On such occasions he bids a solemn 
farewell, and says to his parents; " Henceforth you will 
see me no more, nor speak to me; for 1 am leaving you* 
Arnett't The separation of a Ciiinese woman from her 
own family on marri^e is so complete that when she 
returns home on a visit no brother, nor even her father, 
may sit with her on the same mat, nor eat with her from 
the same disk^ 

The inbcritancc by the brother, or other male relative, of 
the widow of a kinsman is a custom so well-known am] so 
widespread that it needs no more than a passing mention, 
as n mark of the close union of the wife with her husband's 
family. The nght of a man to his wife's sister, either in 
his wife's lifetime, or after her death, or, as it is louad 
among some races, the right of a woman to share her 
sisters husband, even in her lifctimCj is a corresponding 
obligation, arising probably at a stage in civilkation when 
the husband enters the wife's family. .Among the 
Tasmanians a widow became the common [jrojx-rty of the 
men of the tribe; and in several of the tribes of New 
Guinea, as wdl as among the Smoos of Honduras, when a 
widow married again the payment for her would be made 
to her first husband’s relatives, just as if she had been a 
daughter or a sister.^ 

The reference to payment brings us to an important 
point, the last I shall touch upon. The practice of bridc^ 


* FexthcRnan, tf-. a£^ Tutatiiiiiia, 6^ 
t ui ‘*Zejwcbtjh fur Vutlu^tntile," 591, 479. 
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purchase ts one that we are here concerned whh only tn a 
single aspect. If the consequences of marriage were the 
severance from the family> or clan, of one of Us members, 
and the union of that member to another family, or clan, so 
as to become one flesh with it, it is obvious that each of 
the two famtlfes, or clans, had a very important interest In 
the transaction. The marriage would affect not only the 
two principals: it would extend to ever>' member of the 
family, or clan, forsaken, and every member of the family, 
or clan, entered. Svich an intere.st as this would entitle 
every member of both to be consulted ; and, in the one at 
least, their assent w'Ould be required to its validity. Such 
assent w^ouid be shown, as we have already noted, by the 
presence and assistance of the kindred at the act of 
marriage ; or it might be signifled by gifts. But how¬ 
ever shown, it would in many cases have to be purchased 
by gifts; and these sometimes constitute the price of 
the brid& 1 have mentioned in an earlier paragraph 
an instance, that of the natives of Guatemala, where the 
price, or dowry, of the bride is contributed by thn bride* 
groom's kinsmen. We are about to deal with the converse 
case, wherein the price, however made up, U divided 
between the bride's relatives. 

Brtd&>purcbase is a custom which has lieen, at some time 
or other, practised almost all over the world; and where 
we do not find it still in alt its ancient force we frequently 
find the relics of it. As, in the progress of dvilizaiioa, the 
bonds of the family are drawn tighter, the power of the 
father over his children increases, and that of the more 
distant kinsfolk decreases. The substantial price in such 
cases is paid to the parent, and the other kin.imen are 
recognized only by a smaller, frequently a nominal, pre¬ 
sent. Lastly, the gifts on both sides are transformed into 
a dowry for the bride, and into wedding presents intended 
for the behoof of the happy couple, J n various nations the 
application of the marriage gifts is found In all stages of 
transition, from the rudest bargain and sale up to the 
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stittletnents so dear to English lawyers, and the useless 
toys which the resources of the newest culture enable us to 
bestow upon our friends on these Interesting occasions^ to 
assist their early efforts in housekeeping. The examples 
foUowIng are drawn, of course, from conditions of barbarism 
when purchase prevails, or when survivals of Its former 
practice have not yet been all swept away. Incidentally we 
shall find evidence, even outside the contribution on the 
one hand, and the payment on the other, of the wide extent 
of kindred whose assent is nta:essary in early stages of 
clvili^tiatlon. 

Among the Oaages a youth is not required to consult his 
parents in a love affair; but the consent of his elder brother, 
if he have one, or his unde, is the first condition of proceed¬ 
ing In it Having obtained this prcliminarj' approval the ’ 
rest of the family are informed of his intention. He then 
takes a number of horses and ties them in front of tht- 
maiden 5 wigwam. This b equivalent to a formaJ pro¬ 
posal : and the damsel’s eldest brother^ or uncle, is the 
first to be informed of it. If he approve the match he 
accepts the horses and distributes them among the members 
of the- family.* rhe Osages are still, or were when the 
account was written on which this statement was founded, 
in the state of society where the husband enters the wife's 
family and becomes its head. The Omahas, another North 
American tribe. ha\'e passed into the stage where the wife 
goes to reside with her husband and his family, A wooer 
is not obliged to give presents to others titan the parents, 
but often does: and after marriage there is a custom now 
growing obsolete for the husband's kindred to collect gifts 
which are sent by the wife's hand to her kindred, who are 
thereupon entertained by her father at a feast, and the gifts 
tUstributed. A year or so later presents are sometimes made 
in rcturn.t Among the Hidatsas a wxioer has to show- 

• yeatiiertiiM. ep. AfleoMannottlins, 3,07. 
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himscll liberal in his presents among the bride's rdationa, 
though the gifts are generally returned in due course if he 
prove a kind husband. In order to win a Seminole maiden 
the suitor has to prove to her uncles and aunts that he b 
a good hunter. This b done by supplying them with a 
quantity of bear's oil and venison, it is the>- and the 
ladys brothers who have the disposal—always, however, 
with her own consent—of her band s and the father has no 
voice in the matter.* Among the P^oenebes and Pata¬ 
gonians the bndegroom must satisfy the bride's kindred 
«'ith his offerings,"-not alwaj's an easy task, especially 
where the number is considerable, f 

Turning to Africa, we find that the Kroomen of Liberia 
buy and sell ihetr women; and the price of a girl h dls- 
' iribuied between the relations of her father and those of 
her mother.! On the opposite side of the continent, 
where, with Mohammedanism, a somewhat higher d^ree 
of civilization has been reached, the p.-tyment for a Somali 
maiden forms her marriage portion. It b arranged, we are 
told in vague Language, by her relations^—an eicpressron 
mcluding many beside the immediate parents. No doubt 
in more primitive times the persons who fi;ied the payment 
were the ones who received ft 

The customs of various Turanian peoples point similarly 
to the net^ of obtaining the consent of the general body of 
the bride’s kinsmen. A bridegroom of the Paharias of 
Kajmahdl b required to present not only a turban and a 
rupee to his fathernn-Iaw and a piece of cloth and a rupee 
to his mother-indaw, but also to several of the nearest 
relatioits.|j Striking are the ceremonies performed by two 
of the northern branches of this widespread race, After 
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the purchase-money has been a^reetl upon, but before it is 
|>aid, among the Kirghis the bridegroom h allowed to mil 
the bride. This is done by ^me tribes with great formaJity. 
The young man presents himseif first to the oldest member 
of hb bride's family, and asks t>emti5sion to pitdi bis tent 
at the encampment. " This request being gnutied he 
distributes presents among the members of the family, and 
begs them t<i use their efforts in persuading the bride to 
pay him a vbli in his tent. .‘Vs success always crowns 
their efforts, the bride makes her appearance in the tent, 
where the y-oung couple are left alone. During this inters 
view the marriage is consummated, though the union is not 
yet formally consecrated. They are now bound to each 
other, and neither can withdraw* from the mutual obligation 
they have contracted without bdng exposed to the ven- 
gsittce of the Injured party." Further presents are given 
to the relatives on the formal celebration of the marriage 
after the purchase-money has l?een paid.* Among the 
tribes of Turkestan, after the payment of the purchase- 
money to the father, each party b represented by two 
witnesses at the wedding ceremony, and a moUttk is 
employed to legalize the contract. .Ml goes on smoothly 
until “the bride's witnesses suddenly raise some objection, 
pretending that they are unwilling 10 ddiver up the bride 
who is entrusted to their keeping, unless some suitable 
present is offered for renouncing, on their part, the great 
treasure placed in their custody," Nor can the marriage 
proceed until they arc satUned.^ 

'I'be same part ts played in Central Europe by the 
Wendish bridesmaids. The bride awaits her bridegroom 
silting at a table by herself. When his procession arrives, 
his master of the ceremonies advances to the table and 
begs her politely to follow- him to the wedding. The 
bridesmaids interfere, and refuse to give her up without 
l«ing paid for it : they must have the whole table full of 
gold I After an amount of haggling, which depends on the 
• Kwibcimim, il. 463. t Keuhcrenia, 
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persuasive powers of the damsels sod the svealih of the 
bride^jrooni, they are at length satisfied; and someiEmes 
the business is not condtided until a considerable sum has 
been paid.* 

At an Ukrainian marriage presents are made with ritual 
formalities to every one of the bride’s relations by name, 
and a formal agreement is entered into by which the 
number, and even the value, of these firesents is declared. 
Among the fiersons present are women who are strangers 
to the family. When the presents to the relatives have 
been settled these women dimb on a bench beside the 
family hearth, taking a sieve which they beat like a 
'tambourine, clamouring also for their share of tbe ransom. 
And the bridegroom is compelled to throw some small 
pieces of money Into the sieve for them. As M, Volkov 
says, it is clear that all this represents a payment in respect 
of the bride for the benefit of her whole dan. Among 
the Bulgarians a like payment, distinguished from that 
paid to the father, Is made in money for all the inemberg 
qf the family, or rather, for the family-community, The 
father usually gives what he receives to his daughter by 
way of dowry.f 

The final difficulties on the part of the bridesmaids 
among the Wends may be compared with the conduct of 
the women of the bride’^s party at a marriage of the Banks 
islanders. When the last instalments of the purchase- 
money have been paid, and the bridegrooms father and 
his party, after the interposition of all sorts of difficulties, 
are on the point of succeeding in obtaining delivery of 
the bride, the women step in and refuse to give her up 
until an extra sum has been made over to them to induce 
them to let her gg,:f 

Many more illustrations might be cited; but enough 
has probably been said to establish a great range of the 
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eustom of purchasing ihe bride not merely From her 
father^ who in the higher planes of dviluaiion has the 
largest amonnt of control over her, but from her whole 
kin. The reason for tins, as I have already said. Ts to be 
deduced from the loss which the enure km sustains when 
one member is cut off from it, to be united to a diJTereiit 
kin. This loss necessitates consent, and consent is usually, 
though not always, purchased. The price may be com¬ 
muted for a feast, or a feast may be added to it, and after 
the custom of purchase has died out the fcasi only may 
remain. So among the Aral>s. for example, the stipulated 
purchase-money (which forms the dowry and belongs to 
the bride) is paid to the girls fatherj but before the 
husband can claim his rights he has to feast the bride, 
and her relations and friends.* In other cases the price ' 
consists of sendees rendered When this, Imwever, takes 
more definite form than going to reside with the bride's 
kmdred and generalfy casting the produce of labour and 
skill into a common stock with theirs, it is usually confined 
to services, like Jacob's, to the bride's father. 

An able writer, whose researches into the history of 
marriage have borne valuable fruit, has lately, if I under¬ 
stand him aright, thrown doubt on die preposition that 
the consent of the kin generally was required to the gift 
of a woman in marriage.t The contrary^ view here urged 
has been based mainly on a considemtion of the marriage 
ceremonies among widely scattered races. It is only one 
of many inferences resulting from an inqulryrinto the meaning 
of the curious rile from w-hidv we started. Its correctness 
has been confirmed by instances drawn from Europe Asia, 
^rica, America, and some of the islands of the Southern 
Sea. A full discussion on these and other points, on 
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uhkli, it seems to me, M, Wtslermafck has arrived 
at mistaken coiiciusidns, ivould require a treatise ivell nigh 
as large as his own. The reasons of his mistakes may, 
however, be stimmed up in a single sentence: he has not 
grasped the importance of the study of ceremonies. In a 
work of 55 ^ pages on T'hf History o/ Human Marriage 
he has devoted only fourteen pages to Marriage Ceremonies 
and Rites. Me has forgotten the conservatism ol habit. 
He has overlooked the fact that the symbolism of to-day 
prcsert'es the serious belief of yesterday, and that what tn 
an age more or less distant was a vital motive inspiring 
an appropriate course of conduct survives in the conduct 
it has inspired long after it has itself ceased to be active 
, and powerful. He has thus been blind to the stones of 
material for the investigation of the history of marriage 
preserved hi traditions which are not simply repeated as 
talcs, but hajided down as pmettecs from generation to 
generauoiu Had M. Westermarck added to his other and 
varied qualihcations for writing a great work on the history 
of marriage that of a student of Folklore, it is safe to say 
that his conclusions on many points would have been 
different from those he has adopted. 

Kora.—Since the ■bow ha* been in type [ have found a in ■ 

I'innisih poeoi, cntiilrd Tit* Sttait Sw, desetiptive of tfie hcro'f wedding 
t-eir-ninny. If mni tfauinit bride's (ither “feads and ptacee ttiem on 
tbe latiale’s, the tea ktn^'$, hide. He scrotctie!) the in both on ttieir tiuu 
bng^ unites the blood together, Jays hand in hand, tinitef breast lo 
breait, kuics the Icisset together, bina the knots which jnIous|’ has 
conjuied, wparates ihe Imads, and looses the ttuMS of the csttoiuat** 
{Cuudn, “ VoilEStingcn uher die fTnaischc Mythologie," jaj.) 'rKii 
prottahty explains the ceremony aUuded to in the Norwegian story cited 
oliove on page iSy, and conhrius the suggeiitida that the pxncricc was non- 
Ar^an. As an exainiilu of the ccMiiraty effect of mixtutv of blood, I may 
Itfcr to Ihc Irish ugs of Tit ^^W*^ ^ Eifttr, TW Curhulaind 
wounds with a sling-tlone the maiden whom he is to many. He sucks oat 
the stone with a clot ctf blood round it. *' \ shall not wed itiE* now, satd 
Cochulaind, for I hare drank thy blood" (t AirhaioL Rev., j 'ffig 
eaplanntion is that he had thus Im-oluntariJy cantraeteil hlood-idatioQship 
with her. and hence could not tuarry her. 
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A CoBvf»i>QND»rr fhJin Tientsin Chinn, writes: 

THE PAMIRS AND CHINA. 

The Rusiiqn invasion of the " Roof of the World" has exposed ibe wtsik- 
neis of I he AngloCbinese Alfianct; sod the episode iEluitmtes ihe dnnger 
of Tcly'mg on anybody boi ouneltres to defend the frcmtieni. The Chinese 
Cvvenuueat did ntit know where the l^i» w«e, They got their in- 
roimation from Europe u u> what wm going on there j and were mubie 
lo reipond to the effoiU ot foreign drpinmsts to sroiise iheir bteresc in 
these tiehtilous DperatioaA. The Governor of rurkesinn, they considered, 
knew all shout it, and wouid do whatever was needfulbesides, they 
could always censure and degrade him should he inm out not to be 
omniscient They felt tomethiog lilu; the canny Jicot who was Jo danger • 
of shipwreck and consoled hb ovrroua son by “ Man, the ship iknri n* 
belong to iis.' True, after iiwny talegrams had been handted to and fiw, 
a glintruvring of the siticuiion reached the Foreign Board, but ii was only 
B second hand reflccicd ligfit, and did hot aflis:! the Mtnbtetwso much as 
some tnvial matter of daily olTice romiue. Failing to make the dcantrd 
impreirsion on the Isungli Yamcn to Peking, ihe 1tti:kh Minister deputed 
H.it CwisuT tn Tienisin to w:«rk upon the Vicetoy li Hnngchang; Imt 
lliai mstuEe man has newer shown any alacrity in pirJlitig chesmats for any 
body, and Is not likely to be hustled into action which he does not ctarly 
undtrsund. a vt 


KORK.\. 

lire British Minister to Chins, who b also aeciediied to the Rorcan 
Coon, hu tetned, ailcr sb years' residence in Peking, without having 
visited Korea to deliver hia etrjdcntials. 'I-he omission has only thb im 
jMruocc, that while on the one hand it would seem lo be a slight to the 
Korean King, on the other it may posdbiy ftaiter that fevble monurch by 
seeming to cotiutenance the rdmuiion of the tie which connects the 
uFmrs of the peninsula with the interests of the Chinese Empire. As, 
however, Grvai Britain has no interesia in Korer excepting to preawt the 
rArfvr yiw as between the {lenliistita and neighbouring l»owc», and os other 
mfloeueea are diligently eaembed to change ;bat lAr/a,. it » difficult to 
tei^lc the otebsiun of the late Mbisrer with the settled policy of the 
British GovemmetiL It b true ih« certain steps had already been taken 
to give the British representation al the Korean Court the apprmaacc of 
being independent of Peking bat thb was undeimood let be rmi so much 
an mdication of any change of policy o« ,He Britain ua of 4 

draim to please certain itidlvidiiab ahom ,!« Coait. TJie Korean 
jrenmiula, however, with its weak and facile Gowimirent, b just «ne of 
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those erUiCttl spots ati the surf^e respecting which there shontd be 

nu atnbiguTty whatever# m regard to Britlib policy; becau:^ the inieiitmfi£ 
of certain other Poweti which are dear md ctinsistem md arc steadily 
jmraued, will secure [o them an easy iriunipb over a Ikbby, vaciihiriiiji 
[Ktlicy on ihc part of tTieal HHmiti. 

Et is iinpoaaibk inr Sern^arics of State mih the itiost comjXtenr staif 
era- seen to exercise a practical auiHmriakra orer ever)- aciUiil aod po^entia] 
rm[>eriiil intcicst in every comer of ihe wo-rliL The task mnsi be 
entsrcly Icit lo ihc judgment and vigibjrce of the officuiLY on the apot j and 
the <government gm bettirr reauitt, as a rule* by sdccdngnnd | 4 adng its 
men wdl, than by too much Interfeircnce w«h ihtm in the derails of their 
work. Even that much of effective siipcrvuion^ however# seems to be 
hardly {H^ihle oniicr otir Consulai- service in^uJitiidnsu which work raiher 
loo like a machine that grinds up wheat and chatff indiacriminAtcly— 
CctnpCTcd here and there by a little persotial scheiaing- An apt ilLuatradon 
of thia defect in the syitcm haa just occurred in Korea, whence the one 
man who knows the country his been reniDved from his pmi under the 
atem decrees of Sefrice regulations and planted in Shanghai, among i 
crowd of other Consular officiaU all as ^laod as he^ Mr. James Scolt had 
□lade m deep study of the Korean language* the only British odkial at 
present in the service who has done so* though one Englishinan in the 
Cuatoma Scivict has also acquired iacilky In the spoken language. MTp 
S cott's masEcry of the politics of the kingdom# its histoiyt ol^clftl cuaioms* 
etc,, with possibly the above eaoeption, unique, while his general 
capaeby and are thought highly oC by the public il all evems^ To 
main Siucb a man in the country it would altiiMt liavc been worth while 
to create a sinecun: poaq If necessary j but there was no sueh nccessiiyp 
The post .Mr, ScOU oecupied, as acting \Tcfl-Cdnsul at Chemulpo^ was 
exactly suited to serve the variouv useful purposes Indicaredi But the 
time came for promotiooi and the service regulitloni did not^ [ ^upjmCt 
admit of an o^clal of full vkc-copsolar rank nemtuning In that t^ticular 
post So this valuable odicer is, according to the newspapera, to be moved 
olf by a stroke of the peat mAcbLnCt and his services as a Kofean 
specialist, flcivlcei which csmnal be bought for moneys simply because 
there [3 no other maji with the same qiialihdatlotis# will thus be kKl to Her 
Majesty’s t^ovenimcnL Such a misfortuiic as that mii'ht possibly have 
b«n avoided by a |jcf 3 cmal vltii nf the British Mlnisier to the Kdrean 
pestin^U I ihough perhaps even he would have been pawerless 10 turn 
the great machine out of in nil. -A hi ic«tiu 

A vditcd csiifT&pcwiikiU* Mr. W. IldntB ^krvctil# whtt ii « |Hn«nl tn El» 

ifiapoftuDi af ftklbccil^ naiefial fnwn 1.11 qnaneiv /v the wb Huttiso trf 

C«ffltaiuiao|>l< la the imith amf tenth centnHB \m6tt Ihc VitiugiuM Kf^rK^cn, wrifr« 
lo m fitati St, PtirfUiUfg and mtewiliftg exItjiClR * Wf topcifl^Jtrtcc whh 

(iimcfBl in codWEnitHl wilk thl* Ktvieir, mi ihe TTntur^lk^m Celdtihl 

Abl An 4 iubtivtt i* afwBtcd in min) ebdiM in that the ift holt CtiUnl^Adan 

iDiuhno M T^ihm in™ ncrf te* Bhp ” Hilo 4 Sx»ut s" whulhcr thii uipuakw 

bmefvb' a coa^fcniiEiual one Eft hkfc dc±'pci ibuuclii b 10 ^ but in a fhart 

cciiivmalifm with the s^etrtiiuy of iJw inipfriali rrtO(Cra:|jtii.cji StJCWly bX St. 

I'ttiniwn;, ^It. Stvvxni wm wjih tht thm mwK wvix tht Ti<r*» «f hk 

Ht^ualELtxzKx M£ul KefhiF LitrLifici 10 Ihb dptition, fbc in a tn iUlc «jf 
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Uh 1c<tcffc Ite wmn: I Iwvc tA^rt lulil Uy, my friicntl KAanii|Kkttiti« thoi iJw htmir (<hr 
nUiuid Ibein H a(i.il b-i/^ Wi^rif B b Ijcing iiimihitl4lt^l4& ' Mn 

,^4r¥Qiii l^nki llm |Jw nlirirmftthifeed (;ctt£Ti^ ii <iiiccfdjr Lif ^lim- tw a 

I»AhJRFVL mtk jiia(;1ji£uJ—Hol nttly R^it tu (hw? ^iLtnl Adiiifip Utt 

<hp l^arsiirrili tieiimJ Kiri^lf wfrittt lo *mr i»TriSi|Xm^cm Mt ^4l£i>ii^$: 

juipix W iku'^ tWiCh dw rtl^j^tNii I^tsnitiuu^ Ifl 4 i will 

ytHi /nm* ffuliilbg B-fty owBitJctdal Irmlkc f 4 i 4 vijtudm < 7 t nuif nw 

biTe tiT wtl [ miii ttunti rbe hcsl wriy nf fpreyemiiie diflkiilti«» in Omni Xdn 3i lu 
ilivklc It b<iw»n Hi 1 I h^VT ^1 Ji tfltirieiil v$ mv ItUm in fk* ^ 

' ] 34tt£»| ii:^ flfctf tInglAmf t hnnii in a tic*L ’' Wftll j ]jvi at foon na '^c tint ear 

l^nit fn \fm vetf miinr acst, yout pUiiii^isEti iR^lri lu ofcj^ Whit k to k antw? 
TtrlAuui \V> fiHJit esart!*' hi Bn Hitilmtuiiiuig t IpwIvv Ihi- hrtfci unireq k 

nlfwly \9Hrr^\ Jinpufenl4a Eo whis I he difFicuIdc%," l >n diia cnit csleraitcl £&ttc 

^pviij^E^ B^iiki SteviAnI rcfii&rkm UkAl i% U to kiuyvtiMi * Kb^iut < 

frf Mich tntil Mjni wrAwciBi^ in Ein]i«Tbl Cietkk ti*i fvpfnitiiv^ ""U k iq k Vracil/' 
Slrfcni^ ±a( bc wHU , lie a24e to ntftlw caeVTfti nmon^ hit rdjny ili^iitimi&^l 
friMirti T Cm I vm BjftiiiM ttm, Iiules* cm cemau to ait amlrtlik ^iih 

Kiiiwft mirrirn^ thirds i|nti4l»^nfe end ik fitr lha iJumfaitiellet^ b Mwmt 

hcY IJJ^I Ibj^laud i* Int^ifJlih;;. Wbfll thtti Mm will hr^ak miu 1 kium ikii. If nut lift 
tMfti «r> 111 Hu« 4 a li» one^plHeil bet emniaMnrv which 1 bdip^^ will Ik nperr 

fnmvVlitMc thB» sn^f. Thin if m Tm liM celm I^cmc tin tEiniu^ eu! it frcmLil k u^J! ir 
irt cedhl trts^nasf tiui hitet iriiehJiifj nv ITaj^ie k tui lUiok, a Ur^ liHc 

fEindd Wtll ftfil rrauin rnfircHit h) we M Calhollr I^n£:< Hlwnyv cm ik ihnrtic ii| ^Igmia, 
■K the lisu^ Isoellsa. I^eckln^ ha ftR uetlirt lu I lu iwatiu 
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Witt) reference to a coinnmniciilicin from ui aooiiymouii (xjrrespondent* 
CTitcci»tqe B paper of wine on "'ITic i’hwicsl Ceogru^ihy of Teiiiia " in the 
Jtily Number of the Auntit QuaHfflj Ra'tni\ which ii^jeared in j^mr 
ksue of Oetolier la^l, 1 m.i|f rcoiArk: 

1. nial )hc "Rc|ion upon a Visit to Pertta** alluded to was nnnr pub- 
Udied. A limited ouinber of copies ■»«« pTnilctl in Decemher, 1891, nod 
u&ued for the Itiformation of the tmpmiil Tobai-eti Corpcimtion of Plvub, 
for wtuse use it ifis cumpjled Vour ctirmpondent coaid not poitsibly 
dins have Uoiijjbt a copy Of it, Ihoagh he may possibly )ui%-e received one 
—not last year, as he nates,—as 1>eii^ rntercsled in tbeCorporatioiu not as 
a Sharebdder prcsomahly, to jodge from the sanjpiifleness of the view which 
he taltes of P^an aUbits. 

s. That Northern BelotMEhtBUit ts not piactically rainless. Tlie same 
]>bpkat conditions exiift there as in rersid. Heavy stww and tain hill 
thervofi and in the neighbourhood of the )TouiitaiO Hanges at certain 
limes of the year, and it ts upon tbta &« that the kanat^ w korcros t» 
they ate called, are dependent for their sij[qily td* water. 

j. Tliat the limpleat method of demonsRation on the port of your cor- 
respondiait of ihc femiihility of the coBstmetton of rwds aitd railway! in 
Pciaia would be for him to infiwm the pitbKc, as be it doubtksa In r 
position tw do, on the following pMnts; - 

W hoi {irogress has been nutde with the proposed toad between 
Shuster and Teheran? Row manv miles of it arc now open 
to wheeled traffic ? And at what o^eiper mPe ? 

Wliether the rmd from leberan to Kum b open to wheeled 
trafbc, and, if s<k whai b Ibe aver^ daily' nuinbet of lehicle* 
inverting it ? 

4.1 CMnoi dmtlengc your coirespondcntT figutcs regarding ihe distances 
in a bee line and by Ihe new toad twpectivdy from Teheran lo Kum, os 
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c Jia^ evidcnUy saujci^ of infrirmatinn nt his di5pO£;ll to tvbJch 1 b&vc 
mrv*:r had aco ^; but, assimiiitg hts W be ootfett. Lhc |irof»rtiEni wouJd bo 
about the same as Ihal Tcsulting froin my figures i 

J4i : Wi - s 5 
So :siij loS :: 1 : 1 i* 

I fopciii. howevor, that out of the 150 odd milef mterreiiing l>rtweefi 
Teheran and Ispahan nerc fes^thmi tooBailosare ramimed of Enmintainatti, 
hill>V and hn^ken i^und^ involving Abrupt and itpeated astciits iind 
desi onts, which ie is imiNWiblc 10 tnm in any wsLy^ and which wontd 
render the constmetiDn of u Railway between these two places alutOst 
impoi^ible. and that of a mad aultabk for whtscjcd imths: only pwssihlc ar 

njiiinui^ expense. 

In coijcliuitiji^ I ttuaf mention tbut 1 ronh-artlcd a eopy of my "'Report 
upon a Visit to Pefria'’ to Sir /wph TholDiOii^ the Doctor lo the Shah, 
who bns rtsided for upwarda of thirty years in PcPHa^ sml »ho ta wdi 
kmvn a% a thomughly nshaUlc and disimem^ted auihortty uikm all matters 
concerted with the cmmlry* HU remark upon it was*" Je trOTivt que ekit 
» tr^ sage^ vems |iai1cr setnn les laiis et non {m selcKi Pimagtnatioru" 

Gen. Sir Ficdtric Goldsmidr to whom I sent a coj'tj ftw eritkistn. ap: 

Allniv riju to ssy that it if « highly Tuluable atid intdx^tiitg pa|ieTt !>i3t 
thai II wmild be nn^re valuable if comptetoT. Full of troths, it has yet 
Aiateii]eni!> which require corrobomtion, and which mayp nsf now presented, 
be open to criticism. T am, perhapsi rather aUuding to deductfon* than 
to facts.'' He di^grees with me, hnwevef^ opon the following points; 
(fli TbL’ gufljcbmcy of the supplieji of tljc nece^aries of life at preset 
avaJlabLe. {^) That the resouicef of Perib are not capablo of much 
hmhert dcvdppmeoL (r) That iheesperimce of the ArmctiJaii ChrMinn 
haji had i& do wUh the prejudroe agaimu: other Christiarw of the ptesent 
day ; nttcl be remafks: (1) " In paragiaph 35, p«ige aS* yoa have omitted 
to hiiciude ihe Afghans wilh the "lurks an SunnU. Pettia b wedged in 
between two Simni Fowere " (a) “ At page ttwm (3), the *™ieiy <rf 
naiK>au|itf«* nf!eds iltostradon by staturrtes^* 

I ibotild im have thought k worth my while to take any notice nf the 
remarks of an anonymous cotrespondeni^had it not been ibat you mcndoi} 
thul he is ^ one of your most valued supports in Persia,* 
t am* yoiiFs tTutf, 

C E- BiODULftr, 

OBidaltng Cantonment MagUtrale^ 
Securulrabad, India, November 7th, 


INDIAS VIEW or FXCBAmy- AKD CURRENCY. 

Though all classes in fudia sulTcr from the ductuation of Eschwigci 
fqf three of them the Toss U only partial and companiiiTely nnmi\^ while it 
wdghi chiedy and heavily on the fburth and most tmponaiit Europetm 
employ^ and Emtvpcan and naiive merchants may am) do lose« but it ft 
the Indian Ryof d taxpayer who evcfituaJly bean the entire toss on E%r 
change, whatever orningcmenui be tnade to cmwmt the Other three. But 
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while these c»n, by their power, efganiatidin and education, lay their case 
before the public and louctly do so, both in the prtsa and before the 
Canxncy Cnntntission, the R>-ot, ignorant of die oiattcr (which they feel 
hut canncTt understand) cannot approach cither. Mo)it of tbeif self-stvled 
■ leaders (ail to see that xherc is an Indbn Ryot's view of the Exchange 
(luestioii, far different front that of people accidcnuilly bring in India. 
This case I give briofly, merely preniisirg that {f I teem to doginaliiei I 
have %urts and fajjts whidi your space does not alkni me to produce hc«. 

A Earlbmcntflfy papra shows that from tS8i to j{;4r,<iociiO£» in 
[told anti ;^99,«»,o« in silver—a tola! of J40.ooo,«»,—(nnfrsixih of 
the wotid's piodace), flowed into India, to balatirKher trade with the world. 

other words, Intlia itad not to send out gold or siivbfr ^had 

only to send out produce ; aird after csocelling (rredit rtnvf debit, she still 
h*^ each year, to receive in payitienl of debt* due to bet by silver and gold 
using wuntncf, large tjiantitics of these metals. India's cumney thoe- 
fnre, b not needed to pay her debts: nil these can be paid by Jicf own 
drafts on her debtors. Her tinchnngc would always be above par, but for 
4 Utificiiii V\'bit are these ? 

1 . aitmsf rjtiivtr, enabling her foreigu debtors to flood Iirdia with 
cheap iiUer in rettim far good produce. Stop thi* by reserving solely to the 
1 ml bn Goverttment the coinage of whatever silver Indb needs, ilate out* 
9tckrs lay India in gold For her ivoduce. 

t. Ahftmt t>/ II gi/J niiefiv fx /wiM. The gold need not be acjually 
Mined; for from her low price* and high credit she needs no gold for 
internal dreuLatbti; iumI ftnm her favourable balance of trade (including 
all payments in England) ^ need new send out a single coin. Only to 
rocei the itiiemied cry of "depwated «lw*‘ should there be a gold 
reserve to steady the Rupe«i as a token coin—jusc a* the Sovereijpi steadies 
the Florin, tbe twin fiaef of the Rupee. Ijk India dMlare, as Lawrence 
did, that the Rupee rejuesenls of a Sovereign, coining tuch Sovereigns 
when necosary. tVhon will that be? New for many yaia, owiiu* to 
IqdUV fkihagnibk liaiiiice ef trade. 

3. That bailee is artifioally upset, In England by the rui ^ 

solely in the tnCcrcsr of EnglLsb merr,hunts and financiers. Stop 
tbe« alts, which, beside* vast loss on Ckivemnicnt rewiittanoes, fix a fa Ire 
«cl^e enaaing lore on every transaction of India with (he whole world 
I^adia h^lf should boy gold at tli« ctment price and rend enough to 
England to pay Me ituaner's dues- In the absence of these (to IndtaJ 
ffiurdiTOB the exchange, (hacked by the fiwt dat the gold reserve 

had made the Rupee a token fisr *»f » Sovereign) wouH within a rear 
By up to «vef paj*. 

Would 'b» be an onifida! inflaikin at the Rupee? Kot at aU; is the 
S™* *“* " ^ sovereign? or the Gentian mark? 

k fi *** 

« R«d by the ftiAw«y u^f Aamify af tht g^mtmt which woes ft. 
liMiu « « solvent « England and Germany. Lei her declare that her 

JlT^ra r ^rereigrrj and that he 

*ho buy, .0 Rupees' worth of her produce must pty ber a sovereign down 
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Jr |jpj.lil ~ ^ fibc 1**111 pay a soveneipi for lo rype^ and o/rt* iwftj for all she 
OFti WhiU ^die owes I5 less tlmi u her annually by 4 ROld-prciduCidj? 
oaunEncaalutUr nni lOJipeftkor aU. She dan. Lbtreforc, cancel all her debts 
I>y cliaftA aj^nst |iart of Her credits^ and still have fiflver and gold Jkiwing li> 
her, for her vaiH prcKltiiXj if ahe tie nol liandicnppeU by Lhe^e CoinicH Bills. 

'fhe lesuli^ of ihese 5 measunss TOtdd lie: i, All Indian pa>7ncnl!i 
could »till li€ made in gold by indiati dtnrn on Indian debtors xn gold^URUig 
countries and all over fJie wnrid a, the fltortd would srtill have to send 
ballion to India;—3, Indian StuiDceii wnuld no longer be jeojHudued by 
the present artificial exchanEC 4^ Her liadc would intreaiae immensely ; 
5, 'raicaiion woukt go down, and more public works be tinderuhen ; 
6v None wouid lose tJiCept the financiers ett| who now liy rrml 
tenders exploit the Indmn eKehangc, backed up hy those who ooglit to 
defend Indian intcMis hut do not It is slngiilat ihai the Secretari of 
State sap no Act of J’arliament ia needed for changing the I ndinn cumnqf'# 
but his own consent Isi Is he grtsitcf Ihan Pariimicnt, then ? In rarlia- 
tttEOi there would have to be ati ojien disciissidn. The India Office^ on 
^ the other hand* can issue a bureaiictaiic and aulooadc decree 

I conciude by remarkiTig, atiotil ** hoarding" that ai/ countrits and not 
India urdyv bond What are gold watched and chains and jewi^lkty and 
plate eiccpi pankukr kinds of boajding ? Is there no Kticb hoarding m 
EngLmd itself? 

_ yv. \\ 

Asiatic Quamtf«i.v Ri:vikw * 

It is pTcmmure to cnikise the dehberntions of the Brussels ComfeaiencsOr 
but so far as matters have progressed U it 10 be regmted thnt the Goverrp 
fnent of India lias cast a datuper cm the proceedings by their recent tele- 
gmm. It was howci-w to be expected thni the Government would decliitc 
10. har^ir its hands forceil and would prefer to retain complete liberty 6f 
aerkm though [t h not reasauritig to those who aufler by the itate of vx- 
clurtgc to find that now tlie dmc te drastic measures has arrived the 
Gervernmenc is inclined lo cxiniinue its policy cd whal may iccm masterly 
macuvity^ 

Ikajbiless tt te a sertous tmtUer for them to inleifm in the RBttiral epem- 
fions of trade, but ftill it ii the doty of GoinirmiMnH lo preserve the stan¬ 
dard of cnirency in Buch wise m will benefit ihe oiaiorit-yi and a Govem- 
ment which neglects 10 do this is culpobk. Thu quustians that arise an:. 
In what way can the Government intcrpCM ? and will such intcrpowlion 
bentfiL the majoriiy? for we know iha! then; Ate son® in India, not natives 
thereof, who ire oppoiied to ony change in the silver currency. 

Wel^ the Goverotoent ctm in ihe first place discotirage the importation 
of «li®r by the dosing of the Mints* 

At present silver is poured into the cuuiitTy in bnra and dollai^ which 
QTc taken to the Mints and, ifiEer Asmy, a eettificate is gtaiued to the 
rmpmter which is otsliaLblc cm demand at ihe Piper Cuficacy Orticc, and 
this s^rsiiem ts not unlike that which IhE. de Fovillc lately reoommeiided at 
the Confcjcnoe-^//., the issuing of wamiits against deposits of bar sdvtT. 
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The IndiAft GuvernmesC holds At licnes Iiuige dtpoaits oT silver bullicut for 
which warninu have been issued, which warrants, or oejtjlicatesi, are con¬ 
vertible at the Paper Currentr Office, but the Mints Jiceji working fclJ 
tifoe, arwl ovettiinc, to reduce tills hutlian to coin 

No doubt the lucking up of bar silver hy variotw nmions wonid teduiK 
iheauiouni which it now available for espwt (o the East^ Inn iKdliaiiijn 
is not awe. Yon lannot go on tockiiig up bullion for ever, and what 
would be the mult in the caw of any enuntTr placing its hosuds on llw 
market ? 

Suppose now America were to ccasc porchosing anti were to Ihroii* uU 
her aecumuLited silver on to the nuirket what would the rupee go down to ? 
'fhe Indun Governnient would then Have to adopt the measure* from 
whidi it now shrinta, vi*., the rcstriciion On free obinage of dlvtii and the 
adoptioTi of a gold btandiud, and it behoves them to be on their guard 
against an entieiuion of this danger. It is true dun there are great dUfi- 
cuijics in the way of a gold standard. Wbai ihwe difficulties nti! I have 
not time and sjiaoc at my dfeposol to detail, but I may allude to one fear 
nnd tliar is tst exports shooid iufler. No doubt the teq industij benefit? 
by the pif^nt slate of affims and the Datjeding and Tctnt Tea Pbricers' 
i\asocuition went to the length cf aswning in a tncmorial (u Coveminent 
that tb: dodng of the Indian Mints lt> the fmo cpituige of silver, or in 
other wtifd* the tiujitovetneTii of the slants of the rupee, would result in the 
ooElaltse of ilut tea industry. 

Thh would be a eoious matter if trtie, but the waj to took at it i* this; 
does llw (Roeni state of sfKiitt mflicto serunts loss on q larger community ? 
If »o I he tjuottoti as affects a minority should he wt aside The propor¬ 
tion of tea to other exports is (taking the figures of iftBS-p) about 5^ 
Tnitlicais against Byi miHions of oriier Indian produce. 

It li Icniud that any anilicial raising of ihe rupee will cause ri^e dwliite 
of the export nude hut surely If a low rate: of rxchntige be benefiebi to 
the export trade it must CMvcrscIy be prejuiiktal to the Import trade, yet 
the slatistks of the ton years iBjp to 89 show that the ratio of increase qf 
iniporti (inctudiflg Covernment sUJtw) has kqit steadily aheod of that of 
expoitj. although the rupee hcti fiilkn in value—/Srr fmporis have 

increased about 30^ millitma and exports ii>4 miitions and exchange in 
1879 wo* about u. firt, pw rupee md In iSR^ about ix 4id. yet ruiiee. 

ti u xBrtmmd (hat focal industries and rMidents of India art unaiTcctod 
by the low exchange. They ate li-«s affected but not iinalTecicd. Ml 
local iitdiisuie* are now more or Itsa dependent on import^ all resMffll* 
of India down 10 the comnitm cooUe have some articles of Emopcim 
raanufiwuure ind for all these they pay more than they need 

_ R S. 


Tlu: INIHA aWNClL StUS A.M) TIIE EXCtIA.\(:E. 

Uctntt<h« pwitloMof dlin mih* LinijIu^ 
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itufkclj ami i>f Ild-kl-Lh Ftinn t^piCl |i^ l\^ Wl 

It* finnf cnti*lflcT iht tfSirt of I he Imlmn IfittTmiPcnt -JtiTrtJin^ I hi* mniWl for iht pnqmt 
cf niJiKiiiv hon^jr, aiMf incnAMiif' uil» of Owhcil or ru;kC4 liHU. 

•'J 41 ifc 10 1^\ h*i fifitinHim * Mle liilK Jiit4 wt muk^ ii 

iilEulkml in ririrfcrrc wHIt mi ca|Kintr^i tdlr; of iti^ih- ilraAi, It Tu tt'hi;p^f]r lilLiiJ i«ci4h hulia 
III 1 I ]!li^E[mi1 to the title niliLtc crT 11^ timidKiknL Foe of eauf*o. It nmlilr Li is d 

ImteilE ptn'hMC ef ihttiwh |or ukr nali^ thr fram of 4 crmi^ 

iinH.ia l «tlE 4if injpeersi^ which pim;hi% h irukc^ hnm the sm^W hml^ of Bnllsh Hicixhnnlk 
wiui jjit],H44t |;uodi trout ImJup llieae Iwdny the oEik LoiiJtai uf |MiuiLiu in CJmt (Ifilaifi whn 
wiU mxtpl fijfrts In pj.'num fniT thena. tiion^ ihm impofltf^i *"p lonjf W-iIivt 

cxn in natim wUntc^vr ^nUx ther.nftk IW tli^ tnJi^ wve wnotH^ ihcttneh^ 

thm ,iltaji|ifc[rl)r oiim^EUinik^witl mAke mt eilkff ^if ilk^r V^lliirn^ of 

CJUptnuti' ilnittSr So ihu^ io wluirvef i mount ihc tmiun tiryvrmtiMist In iliJ* wny 
ehft>rf tnhiliiK it wldtSor co fh&r cxtcjjl. the Bildih jEt^nrijlt fcir ltrfn.e*,njiil 

|t#TTpii*llriiTiiteiy nidm^f* hk rfrtmnit fnrdltvf hbtlirm am mimrtBti’ rhullc. TtlcmaETi^- 
tudo of Ihi* hnluetiub bnl Ik netik hinu the MIowtUf Enhlc: 


ToeiI waiiK Uritbh htipivt* Itnm 
Imlie hjt to yeatmt iKni-^ 

Yty wh^ ibw hatt lamlt jaald N llriirwll 
impunm. 

;^34acipa,OdO j 

1 ' 
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sikrr HidSiUin iS 

/l 4 h«<UO;O 0 O 
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■ *' Sitw* fl ftaw^Nu™ lE theab^eii|i;i]ra]Tmkr&ttc|eaLjihintftitvlly 

ttwnt M ihU mwkei with Diundl UH-h ii'hkh tttml ^ >> 4 iJ 4 t an}* t d e *-™ 

emic^p ihai ». to m^kit ui Itnooi froni IhiiLcIi imivTi mrtciiAMw-- 

nu imniLtlw^ly iti'ctiJiiHtisl ilenunil will At ijitPc liHtmmCiJi; ihtM! tUnmhiiiLCft for iH^ci 
hnEliliin OKpniicn' vliaOi, whk^ ihmmnxl ihcT^ mnncic ssuiifi' ifnrcfpi jnf.tn^ h 

higbcj Jake jfl pt«mid« fikE ho^K So then, hk ihriulcmt pif nEtlnh imnHfm in hidia anJ 
«x]ior!ti* In ll Uiv rf^H^vriHSt, h i* f^f ^HiBEeihe £Dt|,Kftil»% ita r llni* ih^alki iie |mL k»ih<, 
to ihttii^ dUmimiiH nf CnuiKil 1 ^ 1 * in ihc Lwlon nchatikco it»fk«[/ thil tbk 

atO{i[LU^ b of vn ft more im[Mtfti] neo tn □ LI ] ndiaii debtor^ oltc putiliib hi £i^kilid — 
rbkl amnn^t wbnm of entree k ihtf i onferum i n i |b*df^«ii 1 all fnithm meithnni# ntm 
od((ton pr-ndcKc rf*>m tnJli^ upce Ibn* ^pekhe method of |itajehapiii|r |iuiindk wuh i ^poa 
a crushing Iruxtben tt|xm ihr ftTfUim jluJ whhhHdil* i. pcrnmilU ihsrt^h tlli&iiah 
^huuluji from the buer^ 

*' Ilf eoijnirhjiil liivht paiwtiedihc|Hn4niQil 3nilq^idfinr£^unr*«lf']^tivfnhif;OcUfli^ 
nr ihc tcoJ itlikjinlftRtKe . of frUf Suie b^imid to tlnclamt none hoi fiuric^ 

l1^ bet fbvttiiluiurnt mi^hi imvet ha^c dttoiaE of niHkEiif cmrciwx uf |ifHJ4id> hi 
iFiiilib. Jnv^nol In Irkiba txi^baLn^ niutrkettp m ^froai Mriiifh ib^re^Al tM ^mn ]pti.lhui 
liuirrhantL Sn ftuii it b nnly I hr aoiPiunhiin inlEiFr <pf a tjoYaminrul whirli , wikli 
iitlemflile 10 I in Ca^nstta, hni ila real icfll In lAKhkNl^ that hat t«] lothr aikl|ibi]tt irf mp 
milv^ fTi?» to lAy nbvortlH ifrtllhvi fetylfiQ Ifei Wbit Indb tvm b m rrtfii^ 

ii« jruxrhfltoc of ptiondh ipi □ ohJve ODv^HirAtion of ^rrtiih Rii|KriiTif whoK mnnnal iiii(pncEii 

foit thr JD jnem tiSiflhjlTt itra^pl tud^ jfj4^0Qd.flCd^ iEl:»i43d uf vunkinf tbeW tr-^in 
ihe entire k:Hly~uf Imluin f«i. por^i whons qjntu^ eiportn dmll^ I bn wnie jvilPHi bafc 
nV«u£tM;1 inpttly j^SowipOovPXL Foe t>> tmcoirw Klhen of dtaft poumJi tmlkn cxpi^tcn i.k> 
tviidrr In tmSe ihreidly itiih QtttX Mtaln^ that they r^n rdM^n ihrw in fuy- 

meiU loi ihint fipKrdi In ny nuikn in ihr wnrtitr anJ cif enaiv, aoct^it Ihcni lo 

■. oiiiMuinliy irirmHin^ raiem wcfe thrie myatsuly iIciuiulI fia .thtui In Inilia un Om 
part of l3lr Ikrlmn fkarcminirnk 

**ThiA. by tuinhiMing dri^ iiHiniit in Jmik ihw the entire body of ImEiin KpMfrei 
hnirail pkf u^4E juMJiyla in Ikmi a tttui] number of Mriiah^«im|iurtertipi ifot only 

mmhi ihi! Intiian i prn^rrmienrnhlJtui poantb eicriing n a mndi hp^erowtifl fupe^ owin^ 
lu ijuOTiiol Cknitfetltlrw ainnn4;.d ^oiiube Mdlei*, ±i anooU at tlw ^ww ihno s|J|iiy an 
^pjiflLFEnit# Itimbhti r>?* StiHuV «rpDaifKk: wilh the whole dnfued worbL tmha, thqrc^ 
T-Vre^ eteh ni^ than wovld ihtH benrlil by a onntnmi.nHne rel^itiii^ whldi 

ahfmU witi ti|ttJit aCTWTYai^m ihn tpf ineiAci-nietAi;^™^ nf li-ineieJMmp and of 

4v*^H3eJMJlbfii M alii for the orib and eliinnliiiB of the preienl iyvrag wnmid he e<^ua1ly 
injurkw, no mailer whui mi^t la: Cum OBPency idnfjij^ Ami %hu ihb Inn 

aUteisenl h tiTir may ho TtauiiLy perodTinl anjrrpoc who wifi ODEnuih-r how Jiuieh niwc 

mota^ IciE LfLilanee, the imyrneai of bn imlciainl^' wouht heme been lo FnEoer hmjj 

fclir rnrntcllnl Irettianj to makr alt her mriimm M ^tdil in Hcrliik amf pamly 
friHo inch fjemuin merchaott u imjamed gnpih Kom France. Awfyet ihb bcuetly 
vbel ItKiia k now oh%epil in dn t^ l . njgboi i M U wai, Fianee, bf the tMliivl i4 |iij- 
minil ihr adojifaE, *k.. the jDsbcIm iif Fmu:h eatportcra* drtffa iipOn Dtbef OCPeOEfM 
fce jt^il^ ocrumrlrd whal GrTfnaJl|r anil ell ihc world drcncii a ciuihlr^ linandaL Uuihm 
kilci perhatw ihr nroft arti£did «£imuhtt nm mppbod lo ihe riaJc ol naiy 
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OKiKirf. Were IKe liMiiEff a^u;illy wi«: ±H Iti g^cncralhjii U gi.i ftttJ »ks 

hkiwii^ IbkLEifi 44 now, uiuRift wUh Hi *Tcwt\ irri^ni nTEr eriLi 

w^kh ii 5 flwn ^clmni fljt ihc 

A hLi^ittore uiertf ibo IrTi3C3.i>r k^rrr 9 ifut ill :IJi^]faJkn IjtEi vi li^lly 

i^ithiF> ilw (Ki»tT frf iHe Indbfi flnmniDuni tim:U+ Dcilhcf ifw* uinclHn p? mu 

fFTtcmMlinitllll ^[kptLclaiy CuniriBCLtei nttf lJuj «mp^Ce v\ rittiire^iok eetrtttitc^ 

U cin tie lyifehfximwi- tfiiUaUmlyi psiiiltiHiaty, j^rinkmf^y^ dni| ihe toipc^iVt ArtmA^ 

u^n i 7 iiii|mpcdi:i^ | 4 iireb{ijd!ie immlwr fif dnii itourKU riAcn cx|»fur> in tndu, imd 

I'Iyc AiHir nunifier jjf Lyk^t poun^ rjniu iiiijh^rtm In Ln^hilajiL* 

Tfjjc IpiliAH I'uintii^^ CofiiitiiicT-kkU iiwi^ wv lifttr, m]iiEiiEd lUr^ if T>, in 

pn-iuirc 0 . hdmur Tin iluf lEaEitpitiDi] td tbe ■ncivul ^H1 M.iiniUn!l oTTutHa. 

ViV uniFcmancI tltnl ilue vrdghl hu IjEcIi Altzurhal Iq i>i)itiii>ri ipT tbtr lblE CtiL J. T- 
^Siuith< of lire Mailrti Mini* in £ivrfiif ttJ ^ urlKEhernriKfi^ufhpoci^ hy 

A tmrm^- Th? CommSgalun icem* lictennjitci) fq di> viliiclhiA^ 1 iu| CJe^icfU m SsW 
■I 11 |ltTf^ iTmt- || jllAJldA dn riJi thi-ng 


JOrriN'GS VKOM JOHOKE {straits SETTLEI^rF.XTS). 
Hflie y<Hi lii'er hc*rd ^/tbe If yuu yc$^ ihank ycutr 

fltJiift ihai the If/ k mil left out Ours is not the true bevil-Inrd of Imlk 
(1 ant no Aciirmbt^ ojid fnnkly coufeso I don't knovi^ its Lzitjn nume), 
which b A Urge ertaiUft^ ajwl ts suppooied to try like A wToman being 
muitknrd ; whtrcu this b abmii the and veiy much the colour of the. 
C'apr Buicfiex-lHrck attd his race is like u steam whistle^ worked by an 
endless rui^y chain. He t$ Tery ixiikt during the daydrne^ hop^^ing about 
the shrnbl^e^ and is oJmoiH nn nrmiutcni to ihc places but from 4 a.m. 
he is in fme fonti, und well deserves his name. One of them has Ibe habit 
<rf coming lo a irec not three yard^ fnjtn my v^randuL window ei'ery luomLn^ 
and whistlmg like a hend for an hciitr^ wlieii lie dr?cajnps iLmid5t anything 
but my btcssjDi^ hloming after morning have } hunted ht him, but 
owing to the uncertain light, like tKickivcss of ttic leav^ and hii seemingly 
vertln 1 of|u title powers^ I have never maimg^ to Ipenlisc hiuL To have seen 
two liiemls and mytdf in the eaiiy morning looking for ihia hird with 
d>;^ble^baneLlod gums yon would have ihoughi we were alter a JuHotis 
wild bsast Wc have ihof sevem] Ikvil-binls, but as iwo new oiw scern 
10 take [he pUoe of cadi one slain, and this fellow stift dudes me, 1 quite 
dread to^mortow iitomuig, for [ know that mon&t^ will be their with hts 
steotb whltiU. {] have just been told that il is the Ceylon robin,) 

One evening 1 noticed a flying fox in a tree close to the house^ and was 
on the pmni tif ibooting it fox its beautiful skin^ when t thought thsi if I 
left h alone k might rid me of my enemy* so I ItiTi a alojse^ ami this was 
the remits not only was the DevildHid thrrrc as usual, with i^ Lnuco ibraii^ 
hut the fbXf during the mght, h^d explored the houses enlcn my 
and niEde himsidf a general Quissncc- 1 am now only wanting lo sec bird 
w fi>x 4W^ I think Ltiat would be enough, and I am sctiomily thinking of 
cutting dawn the iiee whidi harbot^rs them, for 1 am getting dcspeiati!* 
Bifd-Hfe teems hete, and my bungalow and ajm|iotuid teem to be the 
hui cif the tribe. Sitting in the tieTandu at y uru^ sipping colTet, cme sees 
tint ply buiHlmis of them. Of Course the eomniun sjHiTOiris in full foTOe i 
he wades in Ihe water, spona on the n?o^ swanns in every bush, rutui 
along the verandd, pkks up anything that 6 lLU frofn the table, gets up 
tarly* and goer m bed laic—is alwa)'s di^iissjng politics and the wcoxher 
in hk skriU Bttit voice, and dies of old age or ovei feeding. 
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Then Cfjme tfae ^psiirow^ much smafltT ^ they go About: m flocks. 
The bird with & ned bcAki one sets ac home, called there the Java 
spamw, ts really i love-bird. ClaJdabotng in the trees are to be seen 
tirilhhnt green panoqiiettes* with a Itift of scarlet about tlie fliie of n six¬ 
pence on ih* throaty and a correspondEng one ai tht back of the neck, 
scarkt-tipped tailSi iinti grt:(=n lx:aks,^a lovcJy Oiiifonn. Side by side with 
thcjn aic mieresoipM: honey or flower suckers, while green pigeons rowt in 
the trees at n^ht, denres wjHk about the grminijs, swifts sit On the coffee 
and meton tTee% heauriritl kingfisher sonietitncs fly right into the hou:^^^ 
a kind ol ^ituill fineh dies merrily About, and the devil4ilrd fl roJtV keep 
Am out irf my *rlory) is responsible for moine Imd Lu^uagC! ihari the whole 
loi put together hlnarmcwts Ixtu scream at itLghf fall^ but the thief nocturnal 
bird h the ground owb or chuck-chuck. His body ii smaUcr than that of 
a thraali, bui he has long wings und a broad mih so that lie looks niuch 
bigger. He spends nios^ of hts tifue sitting on ihe grounds or on a bare 
stumpj making a full rich sound just like "" chuck-chuck/' often with a 
friend in the distance unsti-ettng hifn. He nmkes this noise frotii twice lo 
thirty lltnes cortsecutlve]}% and the Nfaluys ore In the hAbit of betting on 
hov many times be will do IL One of tbe^ hhdB is outside nty window 
every uighh and '* chucks'' me to sleep, for it is mther a soothing MiiEttd. 
A? I have said before, all these Idrd^ nre ro W diaily famMl in the com- 
pqtind ; doubtless in the jungk* ciofve liy, thtrre are many othem 1bc 
malority of them are great m lieast /Ary would, nay at any rate 

they iBBkc: a great deal of cheerful noise. A tremendous Ihg hairy monkey 
with a white fiicc was enjoying himself in one of the garden trees this 
momiDg. Although be was dose hy I did not care to shwt him * doubite^ 
he will reward me by steilinE a gpose lO-nigfiE, or frightening the hens. 

S’o v-(^eiables are grown m JohEue, exce|]t pomtoea and French Imts ; 
eveiy'thing else i% tinned Anything planted soon mns to seed, and 
becomei coarse, owmg to the grait forcing powers of tlie aun, /or the 
whole oOEiDiry k one tuimertse hot-house. Hut allhmigh the licat b greah 
WE nei er gei dusi stunns, or funmoE-itke winds; in tact our h^i h due to 
the absence of wind, for if there is any at all it is^ure to be cod owing to 
the jungle and perpetutd oadergrtmtk Besides out heie we 4i« prepared 
for hot weather, wear feuuel shim, white linen siiits, light atto«, huge 
cork hsit% never xYmtureinto the funi and are always withiritsilUng dishtnee 
of flit iced driiikp At flight, anired in ffanncl or a samng,ire creep hdiind 
the niosiiolto c.TiJlii;n3i, slay the one or two who bare come in with ua^ 
and spread oursdves out cwi the hard maitresscsi covered only with a 
shceL Any amount of pllJows are necessary for ones eomfoit^ and thete 
IS always at least long bolsier^ reioicing lit the name of a " Dutch »ifc^" 
without which one cotdd hardly sleep In the ElasL You curl younfclf 
rotuui ir, ood hug it as a child does a doil. when in binl. It has a 
wondcfM elTcct in keeping you cool, and making you so couifortahk ihflt 
itcr^i h hy no mtam diificull, hi Bpke -of the heat and ptrapiratiQH 

The htv^i addition io my five stock is an urmAdillE^, He ii eaact]> like 
hit irieture ami de^iCfiptioo in the Encyctopairdia, though tl makes u mis- 
lake m saTing tbai the rreatuic is found only in S. America- h t$ dm 
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rjireercfi-looTiinj; beast pii ever saw, vitb his srmour-pbieti iwly, powerful 
tailt short legs* and pointed nose and mouth for devoonng the ants he 
digs Out with his strong daws. As for inakiRf; friends with iiini — well I a 
dottuutisc ill wiater is lively in cotnparijiion. Tf you prog him be tolls 
himsdf up into a larjfc loose ball, ifUe* at you deiiantly with a sttiall 
ptg'Kke eye, anil refuses xn stir ns long as jitu look at him. K« b niueb 
priMd % ihe Chinese, who iiiakc tnedidne of hitii, fur they iKlkve that 
such a strotif lunking oTcatUte will make them itnng luo. 1 hai,e been 
ihai Lo sortie pliiees in Inttia the Hrmadillo is|utrt of the hemsehreaker's 
outfit, who cniets the bouse hy means of the roof, prestimediy of thaich or 
hAmboth A loni; rope is attached to the animal, he u thrown on the roof, 
and the rope hauled tight. As soon as he feels himself bdng drawn back¬ 
wards, ho sets all his plates and scales at right angles to his Erody.and thus 
brings hiiaself to so Gnu tm anchor, that his accomplict-s swarm, up the 
ro{ie In safety, 1 lied tny frienil up last night wltii rotiiUi but feeling sorry 
for him to day. have given him his lllierty ; he is now biding beneath a 
pli)« ajiple plant, but duubUess he will dejum irlo the jungle in an hour or 
two By the way, the rutHu I lucntioned just now is the pTiabk, strong* 
Hem of a Jungle eteeper. It U largely u vfd by (be ratives for all purposes 
luitead of tojie, has an iimnnise iiali^ atid ts very cheap. It abounds in 
the jungle, Ciwjjing from Ifw to tree, and itieis iMalaj-s, for ihe Chinaman 
is rtf liu use tn the jungle), tkllful in getting it, often draw it mit in single 
pieoa too feri long 't alking of the jun^t neminds me that the wild pigs 
me hecoming a perfect ntiisancc in rtry garden, routing up and spoHipg Lhe 
whole place. The gardener, who naloraily pays more menLiDn to hts 
own piece of gniund tlian to my compound, lias mode an airangemcnt 
with slicks and paraGin tins—when in doubt or luird up' a paraffin 
tin (what did our ancestDCE do without them?]—on which he hantmem 
every halfluMir during tlie night to keep the invaders away. It is not 
wortli while silting up for ibcm m the garden to be eaten alive by 
mosqiiiiiM, and cruwlctj over by ants and spidem, mi t hare ito ihrilllng 
slorics to IcH of wild boar shooting from up a tret, 1 hough 1 must try to 
do «mietbmg of the sort in that dim future liitic known n> "some day* 
ff you want to see » hnuse leak pntpcrly yyiu dioald coii.c out here. 1 
was slayin- in Singapore during sonie ticavy min, when ilie floor of every 
waa decuraied wiib haihs, juga and hasinv the furniture wa* pushed 
tmo I'OTTicri and cov’ered wiih waterproofs, and we^ui oti Ifrde iby ialands, 
n best we emad—k h Capuin Hot tic, on Atrs. MacSUngerV waalriiig duy 
—and hoisted umbrellas from tune to limt Vli tb« was a twuve whitzh 
hiul lately bra put inlu order (?;, am] where the leaks could not be 
discovered from the nriiiiid& All this raachirf was ciUied that plague 
or a white ant, taitng thrmiKh the beams and lafhs, and this »himng them 
slighily, and otusing the tile* lo gupt About the only temedy 0 ii to 
unroof yyJUT house, hunt out the ants with tar and p-rallin, dtaoge the 
beams, nrky the roof, pay a big b!U: and iry to bcliese that you won’t have 
to do this all mtT iigain in a few mciuiha, for once white ams get into a 
hMi« you can never iiettmuiendy gut rid of them, and they will be a 
cotHiant luorce 4>/ 
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Cornspefttienee, itc. 
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Thcopiimn piwiinent Qtie jud and 1 hetevtj much 

mi^underniood by many of those who write and petition against it. .^!y 
escpeHence i$ tocd| and anil liniited, butt after nearly a yenfs work 
amgngBt the Onncse in Jahore, and the escamimitjcm of, and ntuktn^ of 
notes ufKjn the subject on over a thousand iiatiE^nis as they passed Elirotigli 
the hospital ! am of opinion that not only h the use of opium ki?/ an evU, 
but in the nsijority of cases is even beneheiah in warding oE or leaning i 
attacks uf fever^ and in enabling the Ot inn man ti> perfutni heavy coolie 
bbocir, with the therniometiir at t Jo*—which no other i^iec van do. If m 
man over-sotokes bitnself—and ono is aalonbhed to find how few dti so— 
he merely gfm to sleepy and wakes again fresh, k never tnako him 
quantiwme* tt cnal^ks him to mnd a mi amnunt of pab, and tv one of 
the ttf)" few pka&utev of hts life. Compare Uib^ whh the use and atnise of 
alcuhoL I really bclicre that the tnnre dte opium question is inquired 
into, the less harm will lie seen to lesiilt from the use of this drug Of course 
some cany it tu excess ; but then so do tea* wine* beer and S|iirit drinkerSp 
and lohacco smokers, 

l\ A. Nioirrtsiiuttti, M.K.*CM 


THE FIRST ITALIA^: GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS JiKLD IN 

GENOA IN i&9x 

m^l^OXAL REyiRlSC^NCS:^ 

Ccunphing with the request of my friends to write m acccHint of ihe 
Geogmpbical Congress at Genoa, at which 1 was pfesetitp 1 relwetaruly pen 
ibwc nemini^enccs of a dehghchi] week^ coa^ious of my own iscapacity 
and the Importance of the subject with which I am dealing. 

On Sunday afkmoon Scfitember the i^th 1 presented m^-self ftt the 
office til the Congi^ss in the Palace of the Gnivewity In the Vb Balbi^ 
witli a noia to the sccrciaiy front the delegate of the Royal Geograpbicsii 
Society of London^ who on HOGoont of ilhheaJth ym unable hiitifltE to 
snend the Congress. I'hc sccrelary^ Signor Dana Vedova, aliliDUgh then 
at a meeting, kindly came nut to reccLve me and enrolled me ia a ntEmher 
of the Congress! witJi all the privileges of * delegaici 

At tins time i made die acquaiiiuincc of Ctn^^uller Sommier of Rotrnce, 
ID whom I am rndebted for kind attemioo during tny flay it Genoa n wcH 
n$ for introditctkms to diftinguiihed meiniicni of the Congtesi 

In the evening of Sunday a bnlLbnt reccptiim was ghen by the Syndic, 
Barnfi PodesiSl^ at the Munfcrpal Palace in the Via Ganbaddi. The Duke 
of Genoii tod the Maiquis Doria {president of the Congress} were present. 
On thb occasion I had the honour of ih }□ttodI3CtiDn to Chevalier FrtiehUdv 
Ttalian Consul in Manohe^cr, aikl Hr. Steinthnl^ delcgnt e of the MandiCster 
Geographical Sociefty^ from both of whom I received much kindm^ dtiitng 
dre CoogTcfiS w*dL 

On Monday at so o'dovk i genend meeting wai held m ihe 
of the Umvcniityp with the Preskkm in the chmn Among the dbtingolslied 
members of the Congress present 1 noted CotontaTicleT Casatr of Afrlcaii iamOw 
Stgrrar Halljt %^c*Iotu opened the meeting by n:atfbg ilie re'iegninis which 
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were to be >citt to tlie Kb\j^ of Italy and the Geogtaphlcal Sodeiy erf Budor 
Pot, afier whick tke -delegates of she vjirlous Geogniphieal Societies ptnesenir 
rose in turri to cxpjress their good wishes for the success fii ihe first Italian 
Ccographioil Congrus«^ J mer^tion the names of t*TQi Emil Stihmidt frcni 
l^peTci Prof* Sciiuitiorf ftotn Sl Ft:tttrsbyrg+ C&mmandtT H. MitilJerCtctu the 
Kctherlond^, Dr- Cahtparede froni Geneva^ Dr. Stebthai |rt>m Manchester, 
rtoH l^vasscur fmm Paris and (^Jejieral Mokhlar Poaha from Egypt* 

Tlic CouLitcsa Ouvmofh delegate of the Geographical S^ttty of 
St Petersburg, w.ta also present with her two daughlei^ 

In the aAemoon at 3 o'clock the silling of the three Secmtui wmmKiced 
in the itdjoining morns erf the Uriiivcrsjij:. 'Vbc Sections tretc divided into 
L Sdenddct mathemadcalt and physical^ ctc. 

1L Kcdiiiamiriil arid comnieTcuili comhining efnigratfpn and soda) 
qucstifjiiSt etc* 
tlL EduciLinuaL 

On Tuesday at id o'clock the President opened the conference in the 
jM/a Magua, Congratulatory icltgrams to the Congress from the King of 
Italy and the Prince 01 Kaplei^ were reacL after whidi more ddcgaies from 
Ck^ruphical Societies offered thdr hoinctgc to the Congress ^ Signor 
C4Li[idco'« account uf his and Cnplinfi hbudi de V'esnies trayds in Sotmaf. 
land then rolloirciL 

In the alteruoon the SectLciaa tiwt as befnriL 

On Weiriiicsday oi 0 <hc mcmlHif* of the CiHigress T?fere invited to 
Inspect the (loograiihEa)] EaebShiiion trk the School of Gioronnl Corbeme in 
the t:or*o GiOiltlO, after which tbc two Cemgtesses, Gnt^graphi*^! and 
tiistoricah met at ihe jiOTt to join in an cxciirrion hy sea. We first sailed 
to llie eoM os Du Si Porto Pim> and ihcri in iIht contrary direction to 
%Njirti, thefd>y obtaining a moAt perfect vkw of the town of GenocL 
On 'lltursday ft large gaihexing of the members of the two Coagr^es 
assembled b the rfjr/ij to lisEcti to Dr. Modigliani^a imercsLii^ 

account of his visit to the isbnd of PjigaTio in the Indian Archipciagi\ iiltia^ 
rraied by pictures* modeU and native manLLTactutes; at the close the Duke 
of Genoot who was pntient, shook hands iir[th the sj^kiir and heanily con^ 
pattjkted him OP Wscoatfi button to Kicptific and ainhro|»ological msoErctn 
Ip the afternoon the Sectiofui met oa ti$aaL 

Th thii tvpninj; ihe Hiiks of Genoa fecfliurcl ihe Iwo ComtresaB at the 
Royal i^laoe in Uio v^ia BaJbL 

On Friday at lo a.Hi, the Geographic! Congress met again in tli<i vlii/ff 
and aiiw j«%™l [iftsentatiiins of Looks, etc,, ftoin members, 
IW. TarameBi gave a profoutid discaitis* on ihe '* Glacial period in da! 
Talley of the Pa" 

In thealtentiKJn the Secticnis met as usuaL 

In the evening the Syndic reoeiv'ctl the two Congtoa^s nt rht* MutilcIpaJ 
Palace^ ihe I>uhe of Genoa honourit]^ the rrceptinn witli Itit presence. 

On Saturday ibc Sections sat at » a.m, anti jyjam at y p.m. 

At to o'clock the Cmigrcsi niei in Magma, and a/let ^rcrai 

preaenuiiora of books by mnnheis, amnogvi whom ™ Prof LesMStur. 
who presented hk thtoe^volijtnr work ^L« poputaiion Ftan^-to the 
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Congr™, ^£)d 2i the ssmc timfr tcunde a mon exci^llent ipetscli in Itallim, 
PnCit PigtiniTi gavL' a di$e 0 ifi% Dpon the ^*Pnniitivc pnjiubi^ion of the 
^^llcy of th* i\i+" 

in the eyttning the mefriben of ihe iwo Coogressfes were ihviLcmI lij the 
Syndk to asafet ai the opera of ^ Rigolerto" at tiie Tcatro CarJo Feliire- 

Oo Sujiday at lo o'clock under the palroimgt of ih^ Duke of Gentle; the 
Syndic and the Mnrqal^ Ekyriii^ a soSemo cerfimony was held tfi honour of 
Christopher ColtnnhreL 

Prof. D;it]j Vedova made the first spcedi^ aftidr which cbe^n repeewita^ 
tiv^ ffom each country POiC b turn and m iheir own tangtiage jwiitl 
homage lo the memory of the great DiiU-'oveii^ 

Rignw Carrallio for Brajril t;3inic fim, followed by Geneml Mokhtar 
Paiha (or Egj'pt, Prof. l^frascLir for France; Frof. Wagner for Germnnyi 
I>t. StcinthuLT for Kngland, myself in the pbee of Dr. George of 

Kdinburg^i, for Srottandi iVofl H* htulEer for Holland^ Colonel ItiTIo Segut y 
Sab for Spain^ Ihot Edliger for SwitxerbrLd and Signor FoUeri for Uruguay- 

The Syndic then roiic to express his tbaniu for the s^tnfHitlwtic remarks 
jaddre^ed to the memory ol his eoiiorru trian , iniid to the dity of Gencis; after 
wbitrb tbc President of diu CcograpliiaLl Congress spoke to tbe^^nne effeer, 
and aftereoiigmliibUngtlieCcMipcEacin (ts iuccc^s^ he pfescntvd the 

gold melid of Iwmoifr lo Commatidet (^naari aim dot irnmense a|>pliuise;^ 

Ablwite BeJiratni, fortneriy a MrEsioiiafy in Africa^ then asksd for a bw 
nn>Tnent% of siiccdt, which being granticd he offered hearty good wtshfs for 
tbi^ fTTtk>|icril 5 of the Itnlbn colony of Errtma in AhyssiniOH The assembly 
then dUa;»Hcd 

At ^ ij-m* the Congress met once agnin in ihe Unireirstty to dtscti^a 
inj:a!:i[iTcs for the second Ge^^mphical Congress, whicti k bad decided 
sltCHjfd be hey at Rome in llirce years’ tiinr, on the oocasioti of the Great 
Exhibition. Communi<mtki>fis were alim made irith reference to the Goo- 
graphicaJ Exhihition 

At the ctftse of this meeting Jht* Cmmirsss Ouirarqiff rose to propose a vote 
of Lhj.fiks trji the Piesidejitf which kha w^nniJy afipla tided. 

Jn the erefling a nugnifuxnt hdorpiei w.i^ pwn by the S^^ld^C| tiaroii 
Fodexi^f to llie of the two in the SaJa del Ridotto of 

the Tiatit^ Cario Fehte, which was lollowed liy ttiatiy e^rxdlcttt speeches. 

I cojtnnt chhe nay paper without cxpreasitig my d«p apprecatinn of this 
bntlhtTit Cniigre^ ut l^nco. W^ords fail me to desciibe thi^ city of paDces 
and stronghold^ shuated in the midst of the hill^; die Ccmgnrss had the 
oppormnity of it at its. best* for with ihe exception of one diower 

the wfiither was bright ihrmighout the weeL This diy may wdl lie 
\ icnoa la Supetba**’ 

rhe Genoese reception of stningcrg who had to pOfticijiaiC' hi the 

ailvoncemeiil of knowlcKi^c can only be dmerilied nmgnifkeiiit I 
catiiint apeak loo highly of the i^mesy I met wflh on ennj side; and as 
i do not presuine to caP inysell dilier a ludtokr ur a tnvulla', { had no 
gwuer claim to attention tlion that of lieictg 

Ak Eift^i.tat» Lad\, 
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flUunsH <;l’ux4 . 

^ At ibt Qtlfjn&l (niqitiitff iticctiitf litU tun Ui- • uh iw. ifeiu ..t^ __ . 

Briliih (yuI»Bo wt, rt*,| WE. P imTbuin L'\t (■ -1 

Jli iu .&.KrC.^r^!o rSEl* *,„J * ST""'! "f "*« 

* 1 ^ 01.197 a,,, *K\ Ihu Snr ilie y wjcitJST^hi h'^ 7!£5‘ 

9r.9tl <«. DiwtomU hit* (wmL ^ »™±«l 

^ Ifcsmli^ in,! iIk kl«t iiwttinn K M ihcR t<mch^^l»3llfc^"r"^' ^alfl-hiittiit^ 
•i'hl'iicli ld]l« %M It li^i I£ntc[ny UtmtJaotiiei,Vi^ kMili l 

Floputalbfl of Jjikjjt n.- mner C«nf!ul«l^h * ''"'“^*'^■^5- u"l lif ii Kmil 

EASTEK tSLANtl. 

l*AV’iiiAa«TFX TJiOUH^v^ of Lhi: t;tiJted Mm. W .m-- 

nvviuJmnh tbm tltui tbr liiIvanLii. hii^ialin^fl L?h3Ii ^ "Jitwittme 
utter t^lywaW M,, TtenTm^^^J fc “ .S:^ 

numtering 5 JI Tte nuluiiii-Ilf tmb iAa.r» iniigcutf {.diitter fiLuul 

tm^rJiml {Knitluli. ujmn 4 uLufotm. Ttir ^ “* 

Ont !iriuicc TJ Jisor wriiflu CO ijm^ Tfc, ^Tha. * f" * c»^, Ic^ lhaii j IrirtuL 
tte MtlM> Ijpi!, Tte rrtr P^"e <n WM, ite lui* oU^ 

oj..xssL>n i> lim ami ju'slutmillr siteim. 1 ("miutg. Tl»c 

nurtwltil hy *tt^\\ wij2MUinT^ utM l^rtTt ^ 

nitfiw ,,f d|«c^> miH A ..^.ti_to, ,T**! '"*®**' tlie OWIItCEUlfl |w g 

wacffiit in (iHia Mtailc tif htmtiL vtitlf Ttm wi I Ponttnctml alung a lii^b j. nxj 

Wmrcim lit rc^.pki;,. eibts lljjBffC'l. nmfl tte 

J«w^ iTFpe, aiQj f(, „„|(y j, Jj toeaidbiie ”^r^-ii l^i'Tl 1 

ftmnrt tbun I)ui Lha itxtivai iuJ tniliHi*,i«_irLrfi*?- **’^*'= ■il»o 

.5K "i'iff.’tS:?.%^Kr “isB s^~-”* 

«»ite tM«a,.p,nt ut rB6a rfrr«, J u^* 

Tte gmsr *iwih(jtt, l'>at;Dur C, StAkgcl, laj,^* to nritfav .™i. ■ , . 

ir.J»«i««. ,a wTcIftMffat frf ,h# Kap] ** 

(;«(.pa|Ay. trhld. \ft. IL iSkbtii aJli, Smltet ^ 

«,* Nm>». Sfaat. Ky«y »*«Wbt, perte^T^^ ZT 

“tr ,r;'"L,’; 

' ^AOgat,. iS^^p, - 
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For whns AMiAh m* hJmiwrtr HJI *i * cniicinwp caiMi tws h*¥c ai 

tcad JlHT iAlCi.'Tlfig the languigc* <nf thr fw ASf* fL /. B Mulliim 

in ihs fiif> ilWi ■iliflitlii^ thal FiKang* isM AiMcfto, hesai#. Out |1 M Jiidtbef 

vuJ thm, liii o^Ltkriif * k Ks€mn tuvch men likely that Feuu^ 

W3t ibe tretity Poet of F^iial m Fu&hxni mn ihit K>«th-e»T eeafli vf Iwonit.' If ihc 
rrvnrwcf jjoiaefivi ihc ■hglriiaJ notlDii vif DiKfmu^ hd tcc lhal hU kktilUwntidm u 

sEinply niUculouL For ^iwrM PT In l^vtcs- Ip '^Titu^ [Lj * 'T^ie 

m0LUitKlii/~ whSsi thii Ujni ilwid ibJti'i niMt^ in $huiiujKb«r Chilton 

iiLt[hef% £■ wHilaji ^ ' ThA SnFpoanin^ j^unKfrjtr^e^^ h&ve 

on Ph IQ 4 if ecu paper. thii rinme Iul& been Muct: « hppg [ime ntloplbi 

llte Jppninckt podlol mnat ibdt nwn tfnmliy IfX ik 

**Mn IL /i fi^tves Afi hi» itnHiippdfttiU ufTiiiuin ib]i ilic CE^utitry of llu Woiuda 
{'XU k*(i) ti Lhn WH n« tht ulandi, which he truoidmle* *Nia-meri’ i4HmK 

Now Sa^mn^tikima A Ei) ulMih wilhixn or 

l];j 4 i liet^ iii Ibc rff^wcT iqiplio, fiiindl Wllhom WACrt H'biifi the jN|i{iiieic 
lilWKiiTmt IIjctK btfPlLl^ they hnqui then no Ilihjltl<timti4 they paUciI Ihem 

m A i!i) * The iinlfifaalRtdfl tilandt'--Ibttt wm fwhhff tfiftlc^ 
fcmitc&i When (hey were fied^actfrcml hy lhe Dnidh^ they ralScd ihetn likewise * W**;«te 
dJllnilim ■ hW^nklc Fof n imm IN Js|^tmr tuetl thtie lifim l -* ^ ci jwJxjl aJonjr. 

Imi Ltsey »dati i^ik {sracticc, ahtl ihc uiuktil iiAumeil: t'^> ihui fcpTDlrer Kltlo eC 

' 4 ie«v[«ira£Lt The * Courtly* ef ihe Wnmeii" nf Uwui-Mik'n k opjq uoc la twrn 

of the ilJe* irf ihr Klirlk whfcpcLi^, b We wiU m a vuW(1kWI tnkk *^41 

^ PraiM^ntes i>^o^^ihif;ife=b'' 

\tt. IL J- A- hu fallen inCu the upcal GnJlU tprirUperBwt erilra In who r;?^ney 

iJwy w« aWe to pun jut^mciu m mm iie tomdayi npon i pmblem which fwi t«Tft i*ai.t3riV 
for loog ycari hy ihi^antboTL The null ami ccrelM w^ in which Ihe nrHewef in Uve 
£navlf luB oan^nimk^l the ^Oltlnrai mnimtaiu/ wilh the 

* Siippiatilig MuihdyUeD,' li typtc&l of lJjB.cla.ia ttl drltlcah''' 


'fbe gr«t loss .^fTcred hy t-gypiology in tlie death of Mis-^i Amdiii B. 
Edft'zuds, has ted, under her to the esublisfimeiil of n Ch:ilr of 
OJ Universiiy Ctdlcgc tjondon^—the first of its hind m die 
£iiipir& Her IHeotl Mr. \\\ ih Fliftdirrs Petrie Juts b^een oomitnned as tta 
JirsL ucciii^tt «ill begin his icort eaily this Besidei ibe endow¬ 

ment for this chair. Idi^ Edwiurtis Im also bequeathed to il for the advance 
erf licr fiiTouritc study, all her coUeoiOn c>f E^ptbn antiquiht^ rtd> 
hings, Slid pKotcigrafitui, with a mmll Ubratj of books exT rderence >li, 
riinden Petrie, wIhi- to the ttaitiiog of a firriititd Rgj pijdofifJ^t adds an 
estcnvrve isipcrienct iti excavations, and i» an EnlhtisLaat tn hia wotk, pits> 
posesg we learn* to divide his work a^ follows: {i> Lccltites on Egfpto- 
log)-; (a) [>cctines on the Egyptian Langiugc and philalo^* y) Attend- 
[|HCC oc the Library, at n:xt-*d tJtnis, to help and dhecl stodentsy ant! (4) 
t^imcs on piactrcal excavation. W'e congratulate Mr. I'timkra Petrie on 
his appointment, which we know he will value much for the oppoirumiy h 
gives him of fiittbering the Cdii^ of Egyptology. All thr aamev it ts 
difSenk to say whether it luscs ot gatn^ tnost by the retuoiral of Jtr. Flinders 
Pertrie ^an dus iphi^rv of escavatiojisi tn which he wna so deservedly and 
emtnenUy sLitx^safuL 

IJEtbot A. Gll^^k A CilLJtsuy ol Hctereiice^ |a Sa J* v, /ilma 
t See Xippen Aidik, Ducomlct tiy I^ErQpaaA, elCn^ pp- (A ^ ^ i ti«1. 
Steger anil ttcrMmi Wagner, [He ^vIppon^FAhrer, F% mj* ml eiW uthttB fw Japtm. 
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TME JAPAN SOCIETY, LONDON* 

Wc.havtf licen Uy ihc H<m. Sccrtlsme* uf the Jafnin Socwty 

to givi! fFLiblldty to the foUonring tetter^ ret:eiv^2(! by the Chaifman of ibcii 
Counrll, From H|g Kxodleiicr iFie Japanese Minisiter ui I^ndori, Viseoiiiii 

Frtrskient of the Sociefyi 

“ J Isbjnrc iJHi hoiiw ti* aci)nErt! yoii Ihol the Emperar, my Icfkvitig 

fuarrl d tb« t^AllfUJlUnin o/ ihr j Apan ^otkly i^JKlcp. ami mXed iJs^ mtaiiici^ 

fM ifrflil ihc Fn:*ir\il r4 Sr* fifirtceiTdings, ta* Imcs •aum Kmcroiub ^rlits^d 
14* ctiiomniMl I5P4J Ui tff Oufl Sackty 111* VaJt^yV A^cruhalirc ifTMiog^ oi.u|k|Ml 

wtlh tha fut^K |gi ia cqqiiiiuued |knMpcitL|r arul Ouli J am runJici euRmiaudai \u 
maiiioiir m ifie Boqjciy Hli irlmiufe m il wich the mn ijf thw 

Kmiilirbl ilujnca^ 

” Lt me PH** tnoeh {iloiMuc lii Xxoiumit pru hrrifirfth ttetc^adl « fof 

oimiuut** 


Tin; >^cnthhcI>^L tjidan Club ku hctfi it:anii^jEJ lo th< wh^iTt m 

SothHf hft* h=irtJ hf Ha fTfiFFTPnilltiti ft( fricDfllj icIiiidum bcftreen Kaglajul mid 

tUiam Wii inwie^^larNi itwl tkr nn^utiiHihnti for liAeur^onuii^ Ihif ColimW In 

lim X±ii|>t-mll IiukdtutP hn*¥ ivleU, 1 «m we WHtnrv ibit the kfsiy^l ^Isktlc Skk^ may 
fiurm win uf ti+p atluriwirtiii^ liiMhutievn. [f in edtiftbco ere jm dEidlau thtupt nf the 
Nyrlhbrihjk Clul^ the matter m*y he eftiJk Ruim^eij tJb? luWde Ijteil 
ip^f -rne iflil hes. y> tunic Ifi Ihe ether. We h*ar that the -wm^ *'■ Iwiicn 

will he eljTRiEifltni Ffijm iFir npi^EAtum of ihe K<irililirqak Syeisiy in, fuium. The N^ifib 
lii.M.k Club * niKCa^ 1.U1 a U t jHIt Ihttl m ultcmt* mtuk fn I.rr- 

WTt* It* tnifrriihnlliljrth A Ifflinilf]' \Vc h*¥c aJmvil'* lebionk,, [he liJiinljiil 

Tuminite. ^ wt rijjrtt ji« ii^ huJa in maj ^-^y, wi ilf. r<qu» «i,b line mMtil «f 
t i.lkt tii s b«il t4 I'HBinul Uriai^»,ina.k Bp<j+!teclAi«»« 5 f Uoi>rxiitv 
tA4W LihhI™. -nul Ilift tlnciiijil kjTis'i Qallqsa, lywiliiii, bui*tft„nLin» 

tion JoM >i<>t uctih lu liu« »iklcd to.Ow imniLier^ ttui|i>al« tlut<«ir.ti i —-r - nT it ons 
limr «hUbi Itic praftke rf ikHoorog * pofiign of the reci ^ithu. #jHTt an- 

i^ol fc«^ !• «r«lr bJ \iKm .tr a an 4nif«id i;Uriiift ihai 

hai iiftm KM lltettUly *iil»MnlKH tti tn- Ift^tk* 


Ws ^ &.ai lTu£ iwjfleif, wiiHitg (wm Tokr, thui lie i* mu ik jigint atMtific ltd 
PjFf«» b>mkc im^KHinnt BtEhtrn|n|^iObecrtw* thor ' ‘ 


■ , there nf at teaciiurr 

M m\cl nunrep * 

In DunknetLiii kilh Mt* Dt Vluignn, the nuw lihterM MrtbeflEtth Muwmi, I'nie. 
fiitcst n-in pn»i*[ilj- iij»>n cxploiitlanFBnit u>.(:^Yiniuni lit UiKei we njni ruHin- 
aiity Tiiob fc-rirard lo jupoetiiii fiiulm (iir kM-niiw unl an ilnunf ■iiiuiihT' n«MlAti lu 

k!kab*!Ji*efti£ttkm m,! twerefincc^Uk peiwin 


itaee 

ibi* 


M ^rrn»* fit current ]m] 1 cn*l, IjHifn (VI Cninci*} IntemT iiTt natiii'fctlr hh tn ilitbl 
•“'IJJ*" CMilimiimi imimniitto tn likvnec whirt Ita ibe twnif’ c/tH,m 

Renew tilTOTBUMiiit (wttaja-ikn*Ilk Ittlbp IHPwine anil (W [KmimMsi m h^L 
colittwilj menr^ k »t.j [Ml piigeatkeidbm tka «4tk KrvL* iv|!^ k«bhln 
140 plgo), Sid. Ul.Ittt DHf «WC U 111 k imlcfittltd* «ntlU|>»l. Wr tl* mr nvVnrilliLl 

,p dd-^r Ik tnitikiiK* d ib«Q,k p.p^ Wr W, ibk kVU*SlX K 
•‘ Trt* Tndii " u It MU in>l *ti!t trwliir K dikneb 1ti«v 1(7™-.,^™^ ■ ^ 

-w Mfo*-! -fii raw, sffl'isri-iLra^frjwS 

firiKn^nii win k nMnuieil neaf mtn, wliert HiiBt tb. w—ktw™. S' ih, k.^ 

taSfife i*?<£STw” 2 p 


" ‘‘'‘t .r i ■ ‘f* *'* tl*** « '»*' "f-l Wf Ke akTSSa 

«£ ikJunit ikwh k c.iia«.k^ *R 


mil _■_'W WAS* To tufT trUlillllHB infttio ftOfllw « InliV Ihi-m * — 

ffi^nexk tw U|,pv k Ik Ikncifoi oT tlK OrlenlnJ Onlvi*iJty li^^. 
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of the Oriflitil Aisflemf viU ^ Iiis^ijtiil« on ih<bi^ Satufdnjr of entty nafinth^ 

ftom 4 i JHUd* Uw itn I^liut ftlld di*a>5»nn nj jsipptw irj lljt t^aiirwi hnhihei tif 
OriatdJ iw^ardL ^miEer^ miW be xlluv^ rctiml tkkclt fiit iingw &r»t ^nl (msditttoa 
fd ibc 1 ‘^Etctpal t «rtj nl llw 1 [Veir|b»Suik>ti- 


A'fnjCATEnKft fof tlir JikMSifJnw? VrtrituI 4 / ihc I.'iilnmlrjr IiufilUli^ 

wil^ \m tecmvtd by tlw ilttn=g« ot ]bU 


Et b imllkdj iKir xhr Amk vf Kalml w\n mnl Hobcfta nt ^ Cusvkirrhw it 

IeIIrUEivL Its ncri ICC tl» nciae^y dl riibrf i^irvg tri^ i>r dciracirnif fiom, llie 

Uarnfv LorI ffirlwn v brfiittr ht retent* tw Hiutbml. 

ikBcrfl) t >phulam Hyncter Khm ujai abo Ceftrawkwirf nmttw tnrf whw lad jjen- 
iciibeil Mm, Ati *IWal m faWiur m Oflt ileit(;blid^ bEciii]*, tflc would mv^ 

bftd « hi f^aix^ Encci iifT Alidumhittitif ll»d iny ];:thul(xLLiAU ui pEmjddt 

' . .. 

TiJji OceMpndhScal SocWt »\ Uil»dfl lie ikcte 4 ^ G. liolilMJfini 1 cnfirrpond* 
hV Mcfnbeti » IeiIt itv^ Cuandub IgiMtiue of Tocruniu^ wld^b Ew w«i ■ 
i;>clEj^tc la dat Lbbca Ci/PgrtEf* 


We drtfdy rcgrri in uiTiuvncc thr dkaih «/ Mr, AirEbnr JUrnidrcibH <mc nf ihc 
tliiii 1344^ mtiire vf IttilU cw He }m\ m fire ktuiwk4|£C ‘/T Hue 

where he JicJeI bi# ici ilw Ont Scrrkej lEid wticre bia will Iw iniemnlly 
TEht dccuiwiE eid ibt 51I1 iJcMmWi I feia, flf hJ*t«iikficsf m Owtow 

Si^mre, L-afvkJn^ fli ibe afie 


We dec^i^ly tm ■■iTwmftj' j" ib? dcith af Sir RkMird Owrnui tlid gFoiEcri ttiLluiAlbt 

af this ceniury* wb<> wa* \fmt pr J-itKostcr h Ltn l^rn ilci^jir |e^^ w|ri dwi Ia l$i 
W at l^LgcoTblticllSUh DoMaidxf, iS^ H 31.DI,, itL Slccn RkhmiH^ 

1 mirUside enciauHy ilkitied Ut fiim hj ■)» <-^iitcny \ik Ilk bau Huu« hem ll^ uf thr 
omtuiy 111 nfliriy tin wbolc flC he eckiiiliEc viuiUfj. flit cEminsiini wilh tiu: i>niriiiiS 
Om^i^ ihA» aaot 1 ^ 4 , Phm be v^m |MaiikEit ul hs Amhiii|Xiliif»ial Settiiiri, loil in 
fS^l bcfiive lilt |w»sitigbr yf III* iiPflir and tn^p^rt In Ihc SULlatnfy Killlh InhmtallnSEill 
Cuf^iBR of O^niaUj^ hnlil In Sqaitmbci uf that yw. 


Papi^v or Tilt Xth IwTfcMivAmj^Ah Cokmes^ or DiimiiALtTn 

^l4S|lON> 

l?< nolini^ itw imblScaJifiO* iJw Tcaih fiuermrhwt Cbncreu fldimiilisto Inf 

IJ%l»4ii f me naiiually {Jiviiiifii.t3en In Ibe ifrdiitkri^Jf ^iiiUiuliaiii fif 

Scheme I bm tDlrrentb uiDl idrinlmhi^ J»« ulm* ibled IfmTiL jii, 

Ffu4. Alvl Urn Emtf itii3ii|; >ut Inib-J^piaMiii n:mnilf«^Ainone Evtiali OiknlaTTifti 
thi tmjet irf Dfb i- fay^ ^:Pi 1 »JBWaet1|at ibt " PiflfO Abaib Jifld Ub f^mni wi 
of IbrrL C^fBliT Mppcfi'i ^^Imliin TK«^nny,*' will, we bmB, be in llm Htmewi 

tui Wi would drav ifiecilil iflnuri^ Id PuniUi Chuulre^ik tntwl idniLRldD liul^ 

fnHsl m tJto- reLt|^nni lim re^ittn^t “ « Tn - j igca * by IHinSin, e*p«rkj|y » we lt«i been 
ccttiuifdkd i^ri iimtuane tp unit k^'a^ itwm|f xn wntit i 4 ihp fppnHninlb«t;<ir Pob<EI 

DjiuImV c 4 iitiii>c aitkki tm ihk dUliruli and mwch- fiuitraTt l uil^h 
Omuiiitl BehnbruVip ■ofFni tncsbenilMiln ^ il lindKir l\ bi refitci^Enl F.t ^ViL Rdtuou'i 
Ibi'aLiulIiIc o» CfT-MBd-OiimliJ ftiffiimcD anJ utbef ttiettif]^ U UhiniM* hiiHEmr^ 

nrnr meirr itMslf bft the f^lerrWlIl C^nrb nf Itn ti* hM Ifi 

Ftib Bi m eonnexinn with thn ccnunaiy id the Imlidkbin of tin SkmiiEii *' dk* 
Ist^uip t>nriiuk* ii\iinF»" it 

I. l^rafepKJi J. Ijdtedt Vwajioi^ello^ a pper irt Ftmchoit 

aniLiliri^ io whh^H After denning thdr natttrtir lic^ diTides ihem roio 4 da^sesi 
iini.i AttzilHiies ih^ir origin to the diSertiitt niEres whirh have foccc^sively 
occif|Bed various coiiniriei- He KwetaS bjmli of amufeu, nothhly 

Aoiire in in rontigal^ Dmoo^ wbiclii he £erms lo tndude a few djjects 

of Cmholic demotion. 

T\k same leanicd rmfcssofi m AfkiHtier id the For- 

ttiguesc dialect uicd In Mncaa Giftneltig 21 ihe ofSjjin of mudeni Por¬ 
tuguese from rbc Utiii ami at tu ronir omIuIaia os the IWdsaor tiytcs 
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ihciii. ht? pasM m rapid review the r^idicdiirioLc dta bcu ai the Pontiguae 
Uttguige, which canveyed by trti&Siic^ricA And merclmntj^ to Arricn 

AJid the East in geticral^ produced Ainoug others, a vmiaxtoii in 

IhfaCQO. 

3. iVpfe^or A. K, Gi^nj^alves %-uiJtna^ noting the ditlkuLty coni[sositar^ 

find in netting up for punting the actual fuultifonn shapes of Arabic krilurs, 
jniggesLS the redticiiao of all these letters tq onr^ siic liy the cnrraLtnreni 
of the curved Of the eit Arubic isonndst the pnjnaary foruns of the 

letters would [^present leaving 10 to be e^tpressed hj ^iSr^wniXen dots. 
To these he adds the 4 Porssoji G^, and Go/^ with the 

deliatte vaHations oT Malayan and HindlBiant sounds, niating In all jS 
vocals, indi♦at)t^d by ao shapes of lettcis with the tdil of (W* and 
written diaerhic^ do<a Opposite eaiih of these (ah escept the itli /reduced 
to one ftixe; the Eirofetsor putA aii irt|uivalenl for Eianflitcratkin into the 
komoii alphabett dhtinciiohJi bring noted hy doLn and lincst 

4. Pr«>res$Or Cion^lviis Vtanm has also given another ptitper on two 
points ill the liislory of PoitUguese phnnoJogj'—cme the use of the for 
*Sf> and of S for fAin in wuids dfrrived from the Moors; and (he oiher^ 
the 5ofteninp of the Arabic gutturoU into ¥ in (he Spanish whence many 
siKh words passed inid the Ponuguese. He illustrates both points Uy 
numerous words adopted at vnriovs timet bto the Poitugutse. 

5. Senhor rMrmetfio Ctnatli. Portuguese Cortstil at CatUon, tends a 
iranslaticin of Dr. McGowan s ojiick b ihc jVi^rlA CAma Drufy A'hcr, on 
'*Man as a ^tcduiiin::^ b Cbiaa, and the apccid trbikn of this itiper- 
ttidoftia hdjtf os a jwvocalivc to onti forrigri nott, Tlu* japer furnishet 
some very curious Items of information on die supposed therapeutic qualitiet 
uf man and his varioiis secretkins- 

d. Moftiikut Or L, (kxUtt givtt a detailed account of (He rrtoiioadifp 
between t!ie Royal faintiy of Ponugal and Flanders^ over which snnie of 
ihetn ndtd by niiormge. Tius catmcxiiin leacU to th^ nananve of a 
uumlw of event* in whkh the two cfutuirio acted together, (heir opera- 
iinmagninit the Moots tn Africa fiimithtng the cortneciing link with the 
Onciual Congtesi, 

7 In Tkr /rj^ iiiUmn 0/ M/ /hri^gna^ in Stmhor A, P, 

(k Paiva c Ibna pnbliitH?% from the Slaw and other arcliives, 1 numbcf of 
Icncfs principally from or regutding Father Gnn^o da Si!vkia (13 6o>, E ven 
iu tbc shall B[*ac€r covered by ihk most intetcsiing paper^|uite n twiok of 
100 (iage»—ft CM ttc plflbiTy pmtiwal tliat a kw miu» of mformatitm 
regaiding Africa stiU remattii prjiictically unknown rhe wmld ni the 
arthiw^ of Spain and PottugaL He rhcicfore welcome it, not onlv for its 
qwn mtcr»4. hut also » a first irwrakutnl of a seriK of publitaUknis which 
wc hope w* wjiuud without delay. The legiuns embraced m this cor- 
mpofidenee ore now (he u!une of tarfed ociivity ; yet cwn those tarticf 
explmen of the X\ I. century knew of tht esiaience qf ^a|d south of the 
Zamlied ; and we ibould not feel surprised if further poblicalions throw 
some liglii on the niifw lately dacovtred in Ma^uanaland 

E TAf mtfif AmfFiira, » ihe title of j papa, or rather u book of 
ti^ pages, by Sctthoi A t^pes ^fI!Jldefi, coniaiiiliig Intcrmting notes un 
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the mannejs and cuslOihfi of the rucra of Portuguese India, compnrod with 
Ihoaj of Btaail, The author infidicsajf disclaims being anything more than 
a glaner in 4 vast fiehl; but he goes thoitrughiy into hia subject, InBdiut- 
ing a senes of rmiKittaiU «im[»Tiw{w between lacea very distantly placed, 
and he shows ihreughotU a taiast eradite oEqualntanCi: with their fieculi- 
arities. 

9. Senhor Lsciono Conidro, the Secretary of both the Geographical 
Society of Lisboti and of the Xth Congress giveS) in one of a scrle* of 
papers, on Discovensis and Discoveries, the history of Diogt* CaO who in 
■484 tUseovercd the Congo, With a wealth of rssearch, ilie loimed auihof 
gives a suniinary of die deeds of one of the many sons of whom Portugal 
is, with good reason, proud. It esiends to 79 pages, tuid is Uluatrated wtUi 
of tnotmments and inscfiptioris. 

iflL Protesaw Dr. Karl Ahd, of Wiesbaden, has comnlHited « revised 
and enlarged venuon of the learned paper on the Elyroologital aifiniiy of 
the Egyptian and Indo-Europeait knguo^ the suhstanoe of which he 
gave at the IXth International CongnsB of Orientalists in London in 
jSpi. Taking as his enample the toot fCtr, and foliowh^ it, la its various 
phonetic and other vnnations, through a Jh» 1 of iwamples, and cranpoting 
the iwults in the two Cunilies of languages, He *bo« ihot ^ development 
of the root and its ramifiaition, proceed on the same fundamental laws 
phonetic and intdlcctiul, thougli the ssmc sound does not alwa|s CDrire* 
spemd in each family to the same variation of sense. The learned pro* 
fessor’s paper, as perfectly complete in iuelf a* it is unique of its kind, 
opens otil a vast field for further invemtigatioiii 

The ten papers above noticed liavt; been already printed by the Xth 
Congresis, at ihe Xatlonal Press, lisboo, and may be obtained from the 
Publishing Itepaitmeitt of the Oriental Institute, Woking, or from the 
Secretary of the Xth tnUrnationid Congress of Orientalists, The Geo- 
gnaphEcal Sucict^i Lisboft. 
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ImjLA*—T lie \"iceroy’s winter tour has been made in iKe 
South of India. After a short stay at Ganeshkhind with 
the Oovemor of Bombay, His Excellency paid a visit of 
6 days Ui His Highne-w the N«am of Hyderabad. The 
state had adoited Rs, 350.0CSO for decorations in honour of 
the event, which, ihoui'h somewhat damped by continued 
rain, gave abundant evidence of sound loyal feeling. Amid 
the usual routine of addresses, visits, levies, reviews, parties 
and dinners, the V iceroy among other things ex plain ed why 
Hyderabad has no special I mperial Defehce Corps, tlipugh 
the project itself originated with the Nixam; fmandal 
reasons were the cause, and His Excellency spoke to live 
point on the subject. His Highness, at the sports, 
astoni^cd all with ihc singular accuracy of his shooting. 
Thence the Viceroy proceeded to Mysore, in which flourish - 
mg and model state he had nothing but praise to give 
Here Rs- ao.ooo were spent on decorations. After attending 
a capture of elephants, the Viceroy went to Madras ; in 
which connexion we note that the Secretary of State has 
paid Lord Wenlock well deserved praise for hU ceaseless 
and energetic cfforis to mitigate the cflfect^of the recent 
famine. Hence the X iceroy went to Vizagapatam. where at 
a large reception of chiefs, he decorated the Maharaja and 
others; and then returned to Calcutta. 

On the practical working of the Indian Councils’ Amende 
inent Act all the local Governments have submitted their 
views. Some other proposals have also been made. Thr 
Bengal Conference, at a special meeting, c.xpresscd the hope 
that the Actwould be interprctedllberallyanil given a fairtrial. 
They proposed 20 Members. 5 otficial; from the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Trades Association, the Native Merchants, 
and the University t each : from the Calcutta Municipality 
and District Board two each, Mufussil Municipalities, 3 ; 
the Zcmtndari interest 1. Muhammadan 1, and representa- 
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lives of minorities 2. They also expressed disappointment 
for die resolution on the Public Set vices Commission 
Report and on the Memorial about Bengali Volunteers, 
which they hoped the Government would reconsider. One 
resolution declared the Conference's support of Hindu ■Sea- 
Voyages, and another recommended reforms in Civil justice 
in Bengal, as to the fees, number, pay and qualifications of 
judg^, and the encouragement of arbitration. For Bombay 
the proposal of tile Presidency Association, adopted .’dso by 
the Provincial Conference of Poona, divides the presidency 
into 5 Districts—Bombay City. Scindh, Guzerat, Kanara, 
and Dekkhan; the present Council of five to have a 
mltiimum of 25 members, of whom 12 should be elective; 
f.c., Bombay City 3. Dekfchan 3, Scindh. Kanara and 
Guzerat i each; 3 more at Bomlray respectively for the 
Corporation, the University and the Mercantile Associations. 
The Government of India has not yet published its decision 
on the subject. 

The answers of the District and High Court Judges to 
the Governmenit of India circular of May [S90 disking ibdr 
opinions and suggestions regarding trial by jury have been 
published. The Bengal Government has, by a decree, 
suspended trial by jury for offences against the person, .as 
among other difficulties, it wa.s found tliat Hindu juries 
were often reluctant to convict men of high caste. The 
act has caused great agitation among both Europeans and 
natives. The popular protests against the Cadastral 
Survey of Cehar have been taken up by the British India 
and the Indian Property Associations as being unjust and 
a source of litigation. The Government however are not 
flisposed to yield. It is also douhiful whether the Liberal 
Administration of Mr. Gladstone w'ill agree to the suspension 
of trial by jury In any pan of India. We are glad to he^-r 
of the establishment at Calcutta of a Pali Text Society, 
under the presidency of Babu Surat Chandar Das. 

In the inilitary department, we have to record, not 
with entire approval, the appointment of Major-General 
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Sir George Stewart White. V.C., K-C-B,, K.C.S. 1 ., Cq 
succeed Lord Roberts as Commander-in-chie/ in India, 
superseding a large number of officers, most of whom 
are his equals and several his superiors in all the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite for that liigh post. Camps of HJter- 
cise, numerous but small, have been sanctioned for this 
winter ai Bareilly, Lucknow, Rawul Piadj, Meerut, Saugur, 
Meean Meer and blurtdki; and nearly all the Imperial 
Defence forces, except those of Jodhpur, will be out for 
exercise. Over x$^ooo Lee Mitford riJles have reached 
India with tt.000,000 cartridges, for rearming the European 
army: 35 rifles with jo rounds each have been gfiven for 
practice to eveiy European RegimenL. The Horse and 
field Batteries of Artillery also are heitig gradually but all 
too slowly rearmed with breech-loading i2-])oundcr5, A 
Maxim gun has been got for the Pachmari school of musketry : 
and some comments have made, both that the Black 
Mountain expedition had to borrow the private Maxim gun 
of the old Kolis, and that regiments should have their own 
private armament, beyond the regulations, !f necessary 
why not all regiments; if not, why any ? 

In the Native States, tlte Maharaja of Kashmir has 
granted timber from the State forests to Rs, 50 to all 
suflerejB from the fire at Srinagar last August. Sirdar 
Muhammad Hyai Khan has been nominated to the Kash¬ 
mir State Council, The Railway survey, made at the cost 
of 6 instead of 10 lacs of Rs,, declares the first and third 
parts fHaripur to Abboitabad and Domul to Srinagar) to 
be feasible, hut the middle portion, Abt)ottabad to Domul 
is too expensive for the state to undertake. His Highness 
the Gaekwar of Baroda after a second visit to Her Majesty, 
and an inspection of Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool 
and Sheffield has returned to India. On hia own personal 
initiattve. a new survey and settlement has been made in 
Baroda, rents being reduced, payments made in cash 
Instead of kind, several petty imposts abolished, and much 
waste land replanted. At Bhownagar, the Dewan opened 
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the Khoja Charhahle school, built rijjht in the centre of 
the city by Herjibhai Jammai, on ground given for the 
purpose by H. H. the Thakur Sahib. At Ulwur the 
murder of KunJ Behan Lai I was proved to have been 
instigated by the late Maharaja \ Major Ram Chunder and 
Afchey Sing were sentenced to death, Buddha to penal 
servitude for life and Chunda Munshi for 7 years—Chima 
being discharged. From the wtll-govcmed State of 
Mysore, we learn that the cost of the former, including 
missions, was Rs. 8iS,ooo, This year’s surplus was 
Rsv 49^.200; after spending Rs. 1,250,000,10 the Hindu- 
pur Railway, the State ha.s ,a neii credit balance of 
Rs, 8,951.909; various improvements have been made in 
the Police, the Departments of Education and Public 
Worship Trusts * and on the pedtion of the Representative 
Assembly all marriages of girls under S, and of girls under 
16 with men over 50 will be declared penal. In Hyderabad, 
pending the Defamation Case, the Nawnb Mehdi Hassan 
has been su.spcnded from ofHce, and the Nawab Mushtaej 
Hussain, who had Just retired after 33 years' service, has 
been banished. Dr, Lawrie has made further important 
experiments with chloroform; and the great central jail 
at Warangal which has already cost a lac is being con¬ 
tinued. 

Sir Charles Crossthwalic has siicceetled Sir Aukiand 
Colvin as Lieut.-Governor of the N, W. P., the latter 
dosing his administration by the opening of a number of 
public works, amtmg which were the Benares Waterworks, 
the new eye hospital at Allahabad, a technical school at 
Lucknow,and hospitals at Mfropur, Fatehg,arh and Benares. 

The Black Mountain Expedition under Sir W, Lockhart 
has returned to its quarters, after burning Baia but without 
capturing Hashim Ali, who, though he came to meet the 
officer deputed for that purpose, refused to surrender, 
Jiban Dad Khan, a Chief on our frontier (where Intrigues 
are carried on to promote frontier disputes which bring 
great profit), had bis village also burnt- The Kurram Valley 
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force has receK'ed the submission of Chikkai, Mubammad 
Na3:tm Khan was installed ruler of Hunea in the presence 
of the Chinese envoys, who after the ceremony left with 
Mr. McCarthy for Yarkand. Muhammad All Khan after 
a {{uarrel with his lather, the ruler of Nawagai, fled to 
Asmar to the Amiris general, but receiving no encourage' 
ment. he came to settle at Peshawur. Chitral affairs 
we have treated elsewhere. Col. Yaooff has left the 
Pamirs. Russian papers however now pretend that the 
proper froniier of the Russian Pamirs Is a line from 
Derwaa across N'.E. end of Roshan and Shignan. S,E. 
to Sarhad and the foot of the Baroghii Pass, forming a 
triangle wedged between Shignan and Chinese Knishgar, 
with its apex at Sarhad, touching the \\-akban River, die 
I iindii Kush and the Indian dependencies of Hutiia^Nagyr, 
Vasin and Kashmir. General lirackenhury's speech on the 
desire of the Indian Government to have a strong and lode' 
pendent ArcMAxi.sTAts has done much good. The Amir 
has ordered his agent to leave the VVa^id country, pending 
ddimilation. Though successful in some battles he has as 
yet failed to crush the Hazara rising; and it is by no 
means certain whether the long-talked-of meeting with 
Lord Rul>erts will ccine off. 

UunMA.—The Cluuagong Minhia Railway line survey 
has been sancitoned, Siam has accepted the dclimitaticm 
fixed by the Govemor*General ; from a point opposite 
Pallianmg on the Salwin River, describe a semi'cirde 
embracing the Me Pa, and Me Che streams, northward along 
ridge of hills p^lld to the Salwin River and about lo 
miles east of it,—to Mongman—east along the boundaries 
of Mesakum-Mong, Tamong, Kiatmotig, Hongmong. Hest, 
and Kj-aingmong. — thence along the E. boundary of the 
Ifist and between it and Kiang Chang and Kiang Hung, 
The Burmo-Chincs; dclimiianon however has fallen 
through, owing to excessive demands by China, which is 
said 10 have punished some of its ofhcTuls for over-friendli¬ 
ness with the foreigners. There is a prospect for a 
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Uoiverafty for Burma : and to encourage the study of Pali 
pro|>osals have been sanctioned for holding Pali examina- 
tioDSf as under the hiugs, at Mandalay^ some monry pro¬ 
vided by Government being supplemented by private gifts. 
Revised rules have also been issued for encouraging the 
study of the Shan and Kareyn languages. The Chins 
have suddenly broken out near Fort White, cutting the 
telegraphs and atucking various outposts, especially Stock> 
adc No, 3. The rebels numbered over 2,cxx>: and as a 
general rising was feared, the S. Lushai and other posts 
were strengthened. Rain at first delayed the repression, 
which after tlie destruction of the ofiending villages was 
hastened by dissensions among the chief rebel tribes the 
Newangal and Siyins: as we go to press another 
outbreak is reported. In ihe Bhamo range 5 columns, 
with over 900 men will operate during the winter. . A 
scarcity of rice at Mymenslng is being met by large 
imports. A proclatnatioti declares tbiit Government will 
not iuierfere with domestic slavery in the Kacheyn Hills, 
but that new captures cannot be allowed. The M u valley 
and Wuntho railways, breached by recent rain, are being 
drained previous to permanent repair. The Ferak railway 
also shows progress. 

M. Paul BocL who started last year from Shanghai for 
Chungking, on the Upper Yangtse, travelled with only a 
Chinese ser\'ant through Szechuan. Kwetchow, Kweijang, 
Yunoon. and Manhau. ultimately reaching Mengtze, ivhence 
he entered Tonquin and travelled south to Hatphong. 
Travelling in Chinese costume, he was not molested during 
the whole of his travels, but the popubice in Szechuan 
Tfvere very strongly antiTorcign and mtich extited over the 
demonstrations against missionaries in other cities. In 
Kweichow and Yunnan he found the pefis^tniry very 
friendly, and the mandarins treated him with great courtesy. 
Szechuan is a great and rich province, wi«h which a vast 
trade might be developed, people being more cultivated 
and better o(T than those of most other provinces. Yunnan 
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M. Roc: I considers to be extraordtnariiy rich in ml nerds. 
The copper mines are fabulously rich, and most easily 
workcscL There are alsf» coal, gold, silver, and tv a mines. 
Yunnan at present has vast stretches of country' uruitied 
and unpopulated. M, Boel stopped to visit the ironworks of 
the Viceroy Chang Chihtuag at Hanyang, then far advanced 
towards completion. The iron ore for the works comes from 
a mine about ^:jo miles distant, now being connected with 
Hanyang by a light railway. M. Boel thinks the ore good 
for making railway iron. He also visited tlie extensive 
cotton-spinning mills established by the Viceroy ui 
VVuchang. From Haiphong he made a tour through 
Tont^uln and Annam, visiting Huil, >vhich he describes as 
curious and interesting, but squalid even for an Oriental 
capital, all the city outside the royal and ofheial precincts 
bcipg very poverty* stricken. He visited the Hongay 
mines, and was much astonished and pleased with the 
vastness of the coal deposits i and the extensive works 
undertaken show with what faith and enterprise the mines 
are being exploited. M. Boel, after a short stay at Hongkong 
and Canton, went north again to Fckin. 

The Dutch East India Budget showed a deficit of 
:i?900,ooo \ the revenue being ,^[3,900,000. I’or irrigation 
works ;£^go,ooo were assigned. 

Japan. —The British Legation report the total foreign 
trade of Japan for at j^a3,3S6,79ii;—Exports 

being 11,798,930 and Imports jft0,487,878. the former 
being an increase of j^3,Ooo,oco. the latter a decrease of 
/^ 2 , 7 io,cx 30 . BritLsh trade still holds the first place — ^ of 
all the imports, and \ of the exports. The United States, 
France. China and Genmmy follow in order. Of the 
foreign population (8,63 >) the Chinese were 5,356, British 
1,381. Americans 721, Germans 43a, French 324, and 
Portuguese 134. Of 567 foreign firms. 116 are British. 
The expulsion of Japanese from American territory has 
excited a desire for reprisals. At Tokio, the City Cotmdl 
have assumed control of the Cemeteries, till now under the 
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priests; their right is contested as uffm vires. The 
Japanese cruiser Chtshinta sunk after colliding with the 
steamer Ravenna, and about 80lives were lost. A Typhoon 
is reported from the Liu Ktu Islands. S. of Japan, in 
which 5,000 houses and 60 junks were destroyed. >717 
miies of railway were open. 

China.—EK emplary punishment has been inflicted by the 
Chinese on all concerned in the Shensi riots against French 
priests. Further rioting, luckily without serious conse¬ 
quences has occurred In Ichangand at Kien Yang. Among 
the complarnta made against missionaries b cKctr contempt 
and defiance among others of the local objcciioti to tall 
bu ildi ngs. as destroy ing th e pri vacy ofChinesehomes. China 
com in Ufa her energetic protests at St, Petersburg ugainst 
the violation of her rights iti the Pamirs. The wreck of 
the Bokhara with its attendant feart'uf toss of life has drawn 
attention to the want of meteorological stations at Formosa 
and the Pescadores, to complete the circle of such stations 
itt the dangerous Chitiese seas. The Shan-haT- Kwan Rail¬ 
way b progressing. 

On the Yangtse a great growth in the timbtir trade 
Is reported fronn the decrease in transit dues that for many 
year^ often were over too per cent., ad valorem. These 
checked the trade, which the natural features of the country 
—steep declines easily formed into timber shoots, aod swift 
lorrenis float the timber to navigable streams—should have 
facilitated, and which the very low charge for labour in the 
forest regions should have made profitable. Now there is 
an enormous extension of the limber trade at Hankow, 
The timber goes down the river in huge rafts, which, with 
the huts erected on them for the raftsmen, look like float¬ 
ing islands, and are a remarkable feature of the Yangtse. 
The fitxiting timlxir-yards where these rafts are lashed 
together reach for six miles abng the north bank of the 
Yangtse at Hankow. Their value must be enormous, 
hut they <io not appear in the trade returns for the port. 
Owing to the increase of both rafts and fore^ shipping 
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colliskms wcre^tone tune fret^uent, giving rise to acnmonious 
snd troublesome disputes, which, however, the Consul has 
now' succeeded in obviating byt inducing the Chinese to 
accept certain simple regulations. 

An English man-of-war w'as sent to \nadjvostoclt to 
inquire into the treatment of English sealers captured by 
Russians. A Russian scientific mission under M, Potaniine, 
expecting to be out for 3 years, has started from Niachi for 
lacking to proceed to Eastern Thibet, for natural History 
and Ethnological investigations. A similar French ex¬ 
ploring party were at Leh, driven back by the loss of their 
ba^^gc animals. 

There is nothing to chronicle about Persia, except a 
favourable. rei>on of the PerBian Bank, and that the Societe 
dc Tombeki de Paris agrees to pay ,^450.000 to Persia in 
return for facilities far exporting Persian tobacco. The 
Mission to the Nestorian Christians is said to be in need of 
money; and meanwhile the Nestorian Patriarch is reported 
to have Joined the Catholics, with a large portion of his 
followers. 

There are gootl reports of three TuftKtsit Railivays. One 
under a German Company, from idaidar Pashaj the Asian 
suburb of Constantinople, towards Bagdad is completed to 
Angora, where the first locomotive arrived from Istntd 
(440 miles) on the 2nd Deccml>er. Another, from Sam- 
soun on die Black Sea to Ayar on the Mediterraoean, has 
already heen surveyed for half its length; it ts under 3 
Belgian Company. An English Company is at work on 
the line from Acre via Carmel, Jer-iecI, and the Jordan to 
Damascus and the Euphrates, No time can. however, be 
yet fixed for the completion of these works. The official 
Financial Report shows that all sources of revenue have 
yielded an increase, esjjecially, salt, stamps, fisheries and 
silks. The 3nd quinquennial results since the reform was 
begun, show a great atlv’nncc on the 1st. An inspection 
has been made of the Dardanelles fortifications, which are 
pronounced almost worthless. The Department of Pious 
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Foundations Funds: has gfiveo ^^jOoo for repairing Biblical 
monuments in Jerusalem wd has sent an ofiUcial to super¬ 
vise the work. Boarding schools attached to G^nrinasia 
have been opened at Salonika, Monastir, Smyrna, Beynjt, 
and Damascus; and chiefly by promoting the IdadJeh 
or preparatory schools into superior schools, 34 such 
Itave been created, Yemen though tranquil is said to 
be not completely pacified, seditious proclamations being 
still circulated. 

EcYrr.—From the ist January, the Suea Canal rates 
are lowered 5d. per ton. His Highness the Khedive visited 
several schools and colleges at Alexandria and Cairo, and 
formally opened the new museum for Grasco^Koman and 
early Christian antiquities at Alexandria, and 45 new 
galleries at the Gizeh Museum, which the new administra¬ 
tion has added to the 45 already in existence, stocking them 
with what had for years been hidden away. The high 
Nile threatened damage for an unusually long time^ hut 
subsided eventually on 7^h November, no damage having 
been done, except a few unimportant breaches speedily 
repaired. A serious quarrel has occurred between the 
Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria and his people; regarding 
sch<>ol administration. He excommunicated his opponents, 
who raised against him a rival patriarch: not much harm 
has yet resulted, beyond hard words, 'rhe Budget for 
1893, estimates revenue at /E. 10,267,000, and surplus at, 
47^,0001 but of this, owing to France^s well-known oppo¬ 
sition. only tOiOOO is at the disposal of Government. This 
year, however, the Reserve Fund will exceed the stipulated 
2.000,000; and thenceforth the whole surplus will be avail¬ 
able for extinguishing the debts, and funber reducing the 
taxes. A reduction on the land tax of 33,000 is pro¬ 
posed, making a total of ;^^34S^ooo in 5 years. 

In Morocco, the French Mission to Fez has failed as 
signally as our own late one, and apparently from similar 
causes. The sultan at first friendly, refused all concessions, 
and the Mission left Fez with every sign of contempt short 
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of opea expression. Who wil) iry the nui next ? The 
French aftef* a deal of delay, the expenditure of over 
6.000,000 francs above the estimates, and much hard fight¬ 
ing, have taken Abomey. Col. Dods proposes to divide 
the country into 4 parts, that on the littoral between Grand 
l^opo and Koionou being simply annexed, while the other 
three are to be governed through native chiefs. Wydah is 
to be a French port, but its chief is still holding out. The 
French intend also attacking Samadou once nioie and in 
sirt*ngih. liehanain is still holding out with 30,000 soldiers 
Ht Akraduten. Matters remain rjuiet on the West Coast T 
and from the Congo Slate come letters, showing that Jacques 
and Joubert, supjjosed to have been massacred, were safe on 
the iSth September, 

Sir H. Loch returned to the Cam-, with a dehnite under- 
standtng with the Imperial Government about Swaziland, 
which will be communicated to i^resident Kruger, The 
latter has consented to modify' as far as possible certain 
tariffs sieemTngly injurious to the Cape. Me proposes a 
law’ which will, in 14 years, place immigrants on the same 
footing as the Boers, and the amalgamation will make a 
United S. Africa. Some think (he said) this would be 
under the British flag; but he would maintain the Trans¬ 
vaal independence. In Demaralond, the German Com¬ 
pany's concession to the English company has been 
curtailed : for the 15,000 sq. kilometres at choice, they 
will have only two plots of 500 sq. kilometres each ; for 
free colonization, a preference is required for Germans for 
whom certain favoured spOLS are reserved for jo years ; the 
railway concession is limited to die north part, and does 
not exclude private enterprise; and wlien the profit reaches 
so they are to pass under goverament control; and 
German industries where possible must be patronticd. The 
English Company is much praised by the Germans for 
graccfijlly yielding their undoubted rights for a friendly 
feeling, Mr. Cecil Rhodes at the annual meeting <jr the 
S. Africa Com^xany gave a flourishing report, and proposed 
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u UilcgFdph straight &Oiii the Cape through British territory 
or spheres of influence right tip to AJexandria. The Nata! 
self-government Bill was lost in Council. The exports of 
gold still continue to progress. In Mashonaland, the 
Beira Railway has 55 miles completed anti 15 more sur¬ 
veyed : total 50 mites. Senhor Barhoso de Boccage has 
succeeded Baron Leite at Mozambique. A great improve¬ 
ment has taken place under Senhor Machado (of the 
Mozambique Company) especially In the oiganiaation of a 
transport service. Mr. J. 'rhompson has submitted his 
report on the Zambezi, — ^a cautious document, making its 
very favourable conclusions all the more reliable. 

From German E. .Africa, Dr. Karl Peters has returned 
to Germany, and there has been some fighting with the 
Wahahe of Usagara, Captain Macdonald has returned to 
Mombasa to continue surveys for the Government, Sir 
Gerald Portal (with a Targe staff) has been nominated 
Commissioner in Uganda which is elsewhere treated. The 
White Fathers, whose intrusion into Ugunda led to a most 
melancholy result, are trying to enter some territories occu¬ 
pied by the Church Missionary Society. 

From the ist Ftbruaiy', an import duty wrilt be levied at 
Zaxxihar on all wines, spirits, tobacco and opium. 

Osman Digma has again been showing activity near 
Tokar, and though repulsed has not quitted A met 

Au-STRALia"Nearly every colony in this group is under 
financial difficulties and is trying to raise money, indiflerent 
way*s. Complaints are rife in the other colonies about the 
continual stationing of the fleet ai Melbourne, instead of 
periodical visits all round. The long talked of alternative 
Pacific Telegraph Cable, from Australia to X^ancouvers 
Island, having hung fire in British hands, is now taken up 
by a French Company, and the first link between Burnett 
Heads, Queensland and New Caledonia will be laid in about 
a year. Thence the route will be Fiji, Samoa, HonduTu, 
Fanning Islands, and either Vancouver or S, Francisetx 
The w'ine export shows a steady progress, in iSSi the 
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average stood at 4s, sd, and a fraciion per gallon, in 1888 
it was about 5s., in 1890 it receded to 4& 6d., and b 1891 
dropped to 4s. J^d. An equally^ low price was reached in 
i88j. but two years later the highest price yet obtained 
was recorded. In 1889 159,114 gallons of wine, valued at 
jC^SAAO, were shipped from Victoria, w*hile in 1890 only 
146,663 gallons. 1.990, were exported at the average 
price per gallon of 4s. 4d, The decennial return for 
South Australia is: Wine—1881, 54,872 gallons, valued 
31,^12,879; 68,426 gallons. ^19,523; 1883, 90,242 

galbns, i®S 4» 50,080 gallons. /t4,343T 1885, 

70,904 gallons, ^22,784; 1886, 83.309 gallons, ^23,731; 
1887. 89,838 gallons, ^23.787; 1888, 130.037 gallons, 
^33.903; '8*9. i80t»35 gjdlons, /44,89f; 1890, 221,885 
gallons, 50.738; 1891, 286,188 gallons. £ 58,648. There 
is a decrease this year of 501.000 gallons owing 10 
frosts. In addition to wines of various kinds, Australia 
has begun exporting large quantities of good brandy- 
An inter-colonial conference is proposed at Brisbane, for 
compiling all statistics on a uniform plan. The Military 
Commission on Australian Defence has done little lieyond 
proposing certain minor details. Several colonics have 
declined to be represented at the Australian Federal 
Council Jealousies have also appesared regarding the 
coinage of silver, all w'Tsbing to share the prohts. Sir 
George Dibbs declares that the order in Council authorising 
the coinage of gold includes permission to coin silver also. 

In West Australia, a new find of gold is announced 
150 miles from Annean. 160,000 from other mines has 
this year been entered laX the Customs Office. The revenue 
for last quarter shows a surplus of £ 124,604, the cash in 
hand amounting to jCiZ 7 '^ 9 ^* “by jf297,937 having been 
expended from the loan of 1,336.000. A Bill is proposed 
to amend the constitution by abolishing the franchise quali¬ 
fication for both electors and elected, increasing the number 
of members, and redistributlug the electorate. 

In S. Australia, a defeat of the Ministr)' has brought Sir 
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John Downer to the unfeed o^^l:e of Premier and Chief 
Secretary. The Broken Hilt strike has caused a decrease 
in 14 weeks of 10$,000 in Railway receipts. A resolution 
in the Legislative Assembly affirms the desirability of inter- 
colon ml Federation; the opposition criticized, but would not 
oppose it. 50 camels were landed from Karachi, and arc 
jToing with loads to Port Augusta w^here there is already a 
good number, and where attempts are being made to estab¬ 
lish a stud of these animals. The Legislative Council has 
vot(.-d an increase of income tax and certain import duties. 

At Melbourne. Sir Bryan O’Loghlin's vote of censure on 
Mr. Shiels Ministry' was defeat'd by 13 votes. After a 
long condict, the Upper House accepted the Stamp Duiitis 
Bill. 

The Broken Hill strike has at last broken down. afiiT 
ilJ weeks, doing much harm all round—cntailiog a loss of 

270,000 in wages alone. Six of the rioting miners were 
sentenced to imprisonment, from 3 months to 7 ytars. Sir 
G. Dilibs very properly refused to receive a deputation on 
the subject; and a vote of censure on the action of the 
Government was negatived by 30 votes. The French 
Consulate at Sydney has been raised to the rank of a 
Consulate General. A Bill is proposed for amending the 
Sydney Assembly on the one man one vote basis, w'ith 
a redi.stribuuon Bill. Among its admirable proposals are 
that no election speeches should be made, and all elections 
should take place on the same day. 

In Queensland, Sir Samuel Griffiths resigns the Preanier- 
ship, and retires from political life as Chief Justice:. The 
Separation Bill having been rejected, the Government will 
send a special delegate to confer on the question, with the 
Imperial Government 

The New ZtiVLAxo revenue for the past half year was 

1.786,000; an increase of ^^43,000 over last ycar.=Hlhc 
customs increased by .^8,000, the Railway revenue by 
/^22,000 and the stamps by 000: land revenues dedined 
j^5,ooo. The Colonial Office has advised Lord Glasgow* to 
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accept the nominations by the Ministry, to the Upper 
Chamber; they include four of the labour party. Much 
dissatisfaction exists on the refusal of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment to contribute to a monthly mail viA S, Francisco: 
New S. Wales however offers a subsidy of ,^4,000 for one 
year only. A women’s franchise bill was passed. As the 
compulsor)' clause was struck out of the Arbitntions Bill 
in the U pper House, the Bill was abandoned. 

T<\SMaNrA yielded a!},oCK> OiC. more than last year in gold. 
5,000 tons of tin and 2,000 tons of silver ore. The Budget 
threatens a deficiency of 2.420: it will be 6 years before 
the total is wiped ofT The Bishop of Tasmania, after a 
long tour in the Pacific declares that the allt^ed abuses in 
Kanaka labour traffic are greatly exaggerated. 

Canaoa's first four raonth,s* financial report shows a 
surplus of $4,635,6)2 or $1,250,000 more than last year, 
'fhe erder in Council prohibiting the im|jort of Canadian 
cattle has created much dissatisfaction, being estimated to 
cause Canada a loss of $3,000,000. Mr. E. Miall has been 
named chief of the newly-created department of Trade 
and Commerce, Customs and Kevenue passing into the 
haitds of a Commissioner, the equivalent for an English 
Under-Secrctary'. Sir J, Abbott having resigned, Sir 
J. S. D, Thompson has formed a new Minbtry. Gold has 
been discovered at Lake of the Woods and immense salt 
beds at Windsor, Ontario, President Harrison seems 
determined to keep irritating Canada. The United States 
Government have discovered that, owing to the perfidy 
of Ivan Petreff an employ^ some false statements, unim- 
ponani except because arguments had been based upon 
them, had crept into their statement of the Behring Sea 
case, and they have promptly notified this to the British 
Commissioners. The Mail contract with the Allan Line 
has been extended to another >-ear. Chinese immignidon 
is still increasing, notwithstanding a poll-tax of $5^ Mr. 
Merrier was acquitted by the Jury, The New Brunswick 
legislature was dissolved, and a change of Ministry is 
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expecteli, A conference was held at Ottawa with the 
NETf'Fouxtrt^xn Delegates, headed by Sir W. White way* 
on the Fisheries question \ another instaintent of papers on 
this has been published by the Foreign Office, but docs not 
bring us any nearer to a solution with P'ranee. 

How heterogeneous is the population of Canada appears 
from the last census. In a total of 4,Soo,511 die French* 
speaking number 1,415,090, or 29-4 per cent,, against 
1,394,504, or 30'! per cent (of 4,393,879), in jS 3 ). In 
ten years the French have increased from 1,071,58* to 
1,196,346 In Quebec, where they are now 3 o ’'4 instead of 
78*9 per cent. In Ontario they have decreased from 
101,194 to 101 , 133 , falling from 5*2 to 4'S per cent., and in 
Nova Scotia from 9'3 with a total of 40,997 to 6'7 with a 
total of 30,i$i. In the NorthAVest Territories they number 

I, 543 against 2,633, 2*3 per cent., against io‘] 

in iSSi. In Manitoba and British Columbia they show 
an increase, from 9,868 and 723 to 11,102 and t,iSi, but 
a relative decrease from 15 and ]'5 per cent, to 7*3 and 
fj percent respectively. In New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, the French-speaking people have increased 
both absolutely and relatively from 57.372 (or 177 per 
cent) and 10,736 (or 9*8) to 61,767 (or 19*2 per cent) and 

II. 847 (or fo*8 per cent). The foreign-bom population of 
the Dominion is 645,307, against 608,334. the natives 
having risen from 3.685,345 to 4,155,004. Natives from 
Scotland and Ireland have diminished from 115,010 and 
185,522 respectively to 107,365 and 148,843 ; those of 
England, have increased from 169,493 to 218,961 ; of 
Newfoundland, from 4,596 to 9,331 ! of other British 
countries, from 3,545 to 4,432 \ of Europe, from 39,154 
to 53,778; of the United Slates, from 77-750 to 80,480; 
and of China, from 4,383 to 9,127, 

The Census states that during the last 10 years, the 
industrial establishments of Canada have increased from 
49-933 to 75,768, or 51*8 per cent.; capital Invested from 
^■33,0601.524 to /37.7<J6,83S. or per cetiL; the 
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employes from 254,935 to 367.865, or 44*43 fw;r cent.; 
the wages paid from ^11.885,800 10 ;£‘i9.9S4488, or 
67'86 per cenL; cost of raw materials from .£^35,983,718 

j£5itJ98.643. or 42'3 per cent.; the value of the pro¬ 
ducts from >£61,935,213 to >£95,089.141. or 53*5 per cenL 
T he capital Invested per head is >£5 in Prince Edward's 
Island and the North-West Territory. >£7 In Manitoba. j£8 
in Nova Scotia, j£ 10 in New Brunswiet, >£16 in Quebec, 
J., 17 in Ontario, and >£29 in British Coliimbia. The 
general results are (1) a large increase, in the number of 
hands employed, the wages paid, and the capital invested. 
This hist points 10 a large outlay for improved machinery', 
(sj I he average workman in 1891 was better skilled than 
in i88(, and turned out 6 per cenL more in value/and (3) 
in 1891 earned 16 per cenL more wages than in t88i. {4) 

As every doHar invested prodiicerl in iRgt less than in 
18S1. the capitalist lias had smaUer protit. (53 Notwith¬ 
standing the reduced gross profits of the manufiicturer, 
the workman has received a larger share of the total 
pnxluctx by 9 per cent. 

In the WfisT Inuils the report for Jamaica for 1891-92 
shows a decrease in the Imports and Exports respectively 
of ^400,000 and .£ 180,000. The revenue by Import duties 
fell 13 per cenL, printipaUy from the action of the Reci¬ 
procity treaty with the I'nitcd States. The Internal 
customs also fell by >£19.000, and the shipping by ii 
vessels, or 12,118 tons. This shows a serious decline in 
the colony, which complains much of bad treatment at the 
hands of the Colonial Office and lately held a public 
meeting to seek a remedy. Sugarcane, tobacco, ginger 
had remained stationary, ground products and guinea grass 
had advanced, and t.ioo acres had been added to Coffee 
culuvauo.1 Th» home lax ga,t S,.*,* houses, hisinad 
^ ^J 4 »S 45 given in tlic ta^i census, which seerris to hiivc 
counted separate flats and even rooms as houses, when 
occupied by a family, 

have the melancholy task of recording 
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the dt:aths. duriitg the quarter, of Mr. Artboiiy Edwards of 
Smyrna, over 80 years old, who eatabUsIied European 
newspapers at Constantmopfe and Smyrna of the oriental 
scholar and great SmoJogist, the Marquts d'Hervey dc St, 
Denis: of General Henry Dyett Abbott, C.B., who served 
in Ktirnoul and during the Indian Mutiny; of the Central 
Asian traveller Theodore Child, who perished of Choleni at 
Teheran : of Cardinal Charles Allemand Lavigerie, of 
Algiers; of Saul Solomon : of F. A. Lushington, of the 
Indian Civil Service; of the veteran SanshritologisC Pro¬ 
fessor Dr. C. Schiltz at the age of 87; of W, Pi(;rcey 
Austin, D.D*. for 50 yearn Bishop of DHtish Gntann; of 
Mr. James Wild, Curator of the Sloanc Museum, a great 
authority on Arabian an ; of General Count Yamad;i, a 
leading lapanesc politician; ('f -Sir \V. Ritchie, Chid 
Jusiiceof the Supreme Court of Canada; of Sir Thomas 
Cockburn Campbell, Speaker of the Legislative Council 
of W. Australia t of the distinguished Oriental Scholar 
Ernest Renan; of Leon Joseph Gordon the Hebrew jxjot; 
of Archbishop Love nan of Pondicherry; of the Shcrif o( 
Waran, Mulai Sid Hadj Abdus Salam, cousin of the 
Sultan of Mort>cCi>; of General Sir Fred. Abbott, who served 
in the first Burma and Caubul wars; of the Hon. Sir 
James Mac-Batn, K.C.M.G., President of the Legislative 
Council of Victoria r of Sir Samite] Grannicr, Attorney- 
General of Ceylon; of Genl. James Maurice Primrose, 
C.S.I.. who took part in the hist Afghan war ; Genera! VV. 
Donnett Moigan, who served in the and Sikh war, the 
Mutiny, the Umbeyta and Bhotan wars : of Col. H, VV. 
Buller, who w-as in the Umbeyla and last Afghan cam- 
paigns: of Genl. Sir Thomas Pears, R.E,, K.C.B., who 
served in Kurnoul, the ist China and ist Sikh wars, and 
afterwards did even greater service on the Indian Rail¬ 
ways; of GenL Hastings Frazer, C.B., who served in the 
Mutiny: of Surgeon-General H. Mills Cameron, who was 
through the 2iid Sikh war and the Mutiny: of State Coun¬ 
cillor Dr. Paul Kempf, professor of Oriental languages at 
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Prague; of Mr. Paul Peel,the Canadian artist and painter; 
of Mr. Lionel Moore, attajch^ to the British Embassy at Con¬ 
stantinople, a ripe Turkish and .Arabic scholar; of Mr, W. 
Wynn Kenrick, Commissioner of Mines in British Guiana r 
of Dr, David Uoyd Morgan, C,B„ of the Royal Navy, who 
served In ihe Crimea and Chinese wars, and was Deputy 
Inspector-General of Hospitals tn the West Indies and at 
Hong Kong; of the Honourable Sir Adams Gcoige 
.Archibald, of the Privy Council of Canada where he held 
several important offices; of Gen). C. Vanbuigh Jenkins 
who had served in the 2nd Afghan, the Umheyla, and the 
two Sikh compaigns: of Sir John Morphett, President of 
the Legislative Council of Adelaide; of Mr, A, Braodreth, 
of the Indi^ Civil Service; and of Sir R. Owen, K,C,B, 

V. 
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Afiiiiiirj ^ /fk^m *7S4 to 

1803, by HEKneat CoMrmv, (EjPMian^ T. Fisher Unwin, iHgi. 
Price 163LI ThLi stout, 4:!cK^ly printenJ, and w^l-got-rip volume i-^ a 
out of one of thi! wildest chapters of the Roinancc of History. Kven the 
advenmrqtjs talcs Of the old-cn Itation pakr heiore tht stirring 

es'cntr in Imjmn history, during tlic half century before Lord Take's 
oapiuie of iJelhL Of the Euroj)cana wfio took pm ui those cvcnli and 
made ihcir Msiqiy^ tlic Savoyard dc Bo^c, the trish George Tliumas, 
nnd \hc Kfcat^h Panon have been odected by our jutthor for full notice. 
An appendix deols^ linufly and In alphabetical ordcr^ with JUstrLy 70 other 
advemiuters, of mme or lesa note among the maiiyi who at that linie sought 
Rof only the bubble ttptiiatbrr, hut aiko the mnre plcaaini hanreua of the 
pagtida trect in the then iabidoualy rich malms of Indue ^fhe JIeiC ts by 
np means a camplete ouCt nor are these short hic^ynphies without an 
occasitmal slip. But Mr* Compton liiis certainly giren ns a hoctk which 
enhances ihe viiHd inicresi of most snning timiL^ and daring person^ by 
applying a very* graphic and graceful style 10 the results of the diligent and 
painstaking research brotif^ht by him iu his task His book is mmih more 
than readable;^more than iatetesting,—ii is pbsiiivcly la^natlng ^ and 
among its pag^ is sciUieiTd much inrotmaiion on the state of India in 
ihosj: troublous days md on the mimnera and customs of people of all 
kinds Among The tide HghU which U sheds, we note anodicr my 
^pp, z 7 -ag)o 4 i the eharacler of Warren Hoxtir^; this seems to csonie out 
noi only ckoier but alio brightm its each new doemnent oxtx tix hestn or 
gives ti3 lint: to ific excdlmiit pmtndt which rvett n.ii« hiitoty hns plnted 
and time hoj malurcd of this gndkicsl, and at one thus must maligned of 
Indian mlcis^ VVt lecommend the book to twir readers, a* one well 
desen-ing a place not merely itt their hands for cursory pent&al^ 
their shelves for occasional rete'ence^ in matters of Indian llitlory. 

^ by H, MoitSR STfTtii^ss, (Oxfords The Clarendon 

Press, rSgi. as, 6d.) The Afiv/rrj /ndia ^inies would have beerit 
indeeik very incompleie without this volume, in whkh Mr. Siq^bcns gives 
us au excellent biography of his hero, coupled with ntuch accurate arrd 
not easily acce^ible informadon regarding the Fortugue^ empire m [be 
East, and shield olxservations upon jt, ctf histodoii one! political inirmsu 
Albuquurjue was not cmly the greatest md best of the Portuguese 
Govemorx of Indio, boi be was abo the only one who united in bimxelf the 
mre ijuolifit^tkms rtqmrtid for that office. He had justice, goodness, 
Ihniness, a wide gzaip of the stale of aEiits in the East and d( the nteonx 
of securing to Portugal * high position amid thein^—the Hlnlity, nerve, and 
force of character necessary not only 10 conquer open enemies and 
opponents, but to overcome the far wone iinpediments of Lnsobonlinitte 
assLaiants who thwarted^ and Interested pecuiatora who calumniated luni* 
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Fiid he goi curlier into flower or rElaincd ft longer^ hud hi a distJini king 
arid tho&e wliQ‘111 he se^ii nady aided ALbuqucn^Me w the situsTtoii required^ 
and, above all^ bad his Jhr-reaching and ^taJa^forumlike dcsigas been con- 
timied by his aucecssont instead of being caat aaidc for iiceulaHoo and 
perseeuiion^ the l^onuguc^e wcrtJd have had a wider, fonger and belter 
empire in (be East than they aciiudly did* AlbuqucTqtitr great Tnrtn os tie 
had hit faali^ and our author does not concept them j but hi$ fait^ 
and judkhPiu temorts clearly show that tircy were ratbtrr the faults 
of the flge and cornitry than of the man, whose chamcLer was otherwise 
us pure, go^wj and hfgh as it is weU dmwo b}' Mr* Susfihem* The nofnemos 
^lointa in ihe hiscory of tlic Forttiguese in India^ to which subsequent events 
in ihflt of the Dutch and EnghsEt run ijuitc {mnlkl, are duly notiodi The 
two concluding chapters give, in ubuiit ^7 l^cSv a condensed jKCaunt of 
the siicoessots of AlbuquerqucT down lo 13^ when Spain and Pojtngal 
becanic tcmpomrily united under the soeptxe of Philip IL Our author 
rightly mentions the important piHitlon which Cliiistian inis^mqs held in 
the History of l^artugiicse India, but he doea no itiOm *rin£re are, as he 
knows aiKl Mys, pkiiti" of Curts ami materuds for an hhitedeni ^keich of tht: 
Ponuguuse tniysiorik In India; and it would cercainty nor be kchlng in 
intencsl j btat aa Stephens did not tfifnk that this lay within live script: 
of hm worki he has judiciously leA it atone. His Isook is a welt written 
and full account of on imj^ruiiu factor in Indian hisloryt and i* a very 
good muTiber in this eitccUtmt ^riea* 

/-W /arrrriKr, hy SiH CH.\Ri.r^i Anrmsoja, ivT;.S.t- >1 Oxford: Tlie 
Ctamnrkm Prqss, iSqa 3 S. 6 d.> Even in the select group of renmfkable 
men wlKjm the AfwArjr qf iN^uf Srfkt introduces to the English reader^ Lond 
Ijiwrenee suinds conipicuniis. a^ one iif the mosi remiirk^ble^u fEgurc to 
catch the eye of the stucknt of lndi.% m a giant imong men. 1 i is a pity, 
thettfore, that his life tn this^ Scries hits fallen into 1 .Dlipulian haudiL Sir 
Oiaries Aitchisoii kticw Lawrence wdC had scr^'tx! under him^ ood appre^ 
oates Inm ; njirJ he bail ac I land, not onl y t(ie published hv<s and iHHiceA 
of his great chiel^ hut oljao the inniy tniptiblliibcd documents which arc 
ACCCiaihlE lo rhe writers oT this Scriei Much niighL, tfietefojt. fmve (lecfi 
fkltly expected from him; vt-t be lois sigtully failed to do Ins ^ubjii^ct 
juklke. He giro m niHyng new, and that may not be ail his l^iiilt j but 
be doc* nut even make the^^ld matter inme mteresting his I jard Ijiwrencc 
U ncfvdes, lifcles*. VVhii Sir Clbarhts siH about to wtiicjt would be hard 
10 tell. At p. j 8 he state* he U fioE writfiig a lirography,—31 p. 30 he 
wiU n<rt n.iitatc events,—at p. 67 lie deelind to detail (.iwninces pad- 
fcatrmi cM the Ptm]ai>,—at p t }6 he wtb no^ be Etnipicd to IrtJi of 
fofc^ti imlky in and though he ^sekQts * for parttenku 

diitiiwiim the Afghan cten that tp, ,77) 

cieqis in very iimll part If, then, wc are rmc to hiosmphv, nor 
hiktory, hor deiaikd mtkkm, what if bb jo teJl ? Nothing-*im! tht^ 
Sir i.:harl« giira US. a* great length. We arc torry to sav rhai ihii volume 
fkik very tur below its ptcdccc^ in thi, series. Vet we dadly give Sir 

CTmrles Aitchison irredlt for two good pgitita lie i* mrm miJimofceo ikm 
punriOTS wmtTm on the “ Camidgeawhida rauied the mirttny of 1S-7 
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tJtougb the %‘en hidii^ the author of that transaction » sdtl undraH-n. I'lic 
onljr which he brings out reaHy wcfl la IjOfd Ijwrenec^s stiite^manly 

dependence fur the safety of the Etnpitc on concihatlng the goodwill of 
the mnFLva qf India by |iL5t jmd kiml treatment, on this must cvE^ntually 
rc$t that of snd ft^ndihip for the fofitcttiig .tnd 

develu|>mont of which Rhould be the object of the frienda md wi.^1t^wkher^ 
qf both eukiutiiA. 

4rs ^§tr /ftmf ijf by F. M, Holufis (Le^Fidim : S- ^V. l*^rtndgfl 
and Co. li. iid,ji ftves us brief Ihea of Iword OivCp ^Vam:n Hn?tirtgs> Sb 
Henry Havelock nnd ij^rd Lttrrciicc. 'fhe atubor does not (irofess to 
give fuUy dmwn picltireSt but only sketches of these fqiir tirra and thdr 
times. The sketches, however, are clearly^ vigiorously% and skilfulty dniwui 
givtiig Ufe'like portraits, ihot^b necessarily in outtine only. His T j^wrence^ 
for instance, is, in pages, Tat mm living l^wrenco tliiLn in ^wita m 
Sir Charles Aiichhan^a jDo^poge volume; and his Chvi;, Hastiiigs, and 
Hardock are e<]ualJy weU ttcatctL ITie Iasi fnentioned, thottgb a con- 
spicESQtijf figure during the mntieiy, does not show lo much advantage 
atnong the three really great men^ into wbose companj he k thmnt in 
these pages, Havelock^ advance on Cawnpore and Ltickiiow no 
great military achicvenient, &o (hr ^ he was concerned^ though the endur¬ 
ance and dash of hU troops me above aO pimiie. He was surprised in all 
his battles'—a sure sign of an infertor eomumndcr t m one his snccoa wai 
due absolutely to an accldctit—the destnictiDu of a bridge not having been 
$tii!ittcntly extensive; snd in another/when heanempied a little ftmtageni^ 
It failed^ His disagTCcniertt with Keill is matter of notoriety, nor did all 
the fault lie with the latter officer ^ and it is more titan doubtful wbetbcTi 
without OutrainVdear head and steady pcrseterance, the relief of Lucknow 
would qol have Come too laic, llcnoe wc think that Havelock's place 
might perhaps have been better supplied in these pages, by the name of 
the ** fiaynjd uf India f but we havcp at leasL, an excellent life of that vety 
worthy and good man, dearly and briefly told like the rJiher three. 

5* fC/irf/t tr$ Ci»fral A/nrUt by E. CL Hok£, 

^Mafacr hfariner (London: Edward StanfoTtl, 1S93. 71k 6(L) Mr. Horc 
combines in Im book 1 great deal of infoirnaibn on the pomenbr region 
of which he ireafa iriih the charm of dangers by land and adventures In 
boat and large itcam yivchf, which recall the days when we read* spell- 
Iwmdt the pages ofRobinson Ctuwjc/* The author^s connexion with the 
J^jndora Missionary Society-s expedition to Central Africa (lung prior to 
othffi that have ituwle tuom noise) and its mults are dcaily ami wdl tpld; 
and if converEs have, been few, it stnc no Little thing to show, at die 
authqt docs, how prejudices and sxtspidnrts have been lived down, mutiul 
gocKi fcdtngs culthmcdi some rca^ng and writing taugHt. workshops 
<^lili«hed, and much else done lo advance the irue rritefwsis of the 
varkmi mires abmit Tanganyika Mr. More t^rara tmilmony to a high 
degrre of mombty* inlclligcnre and good Feelhig on the part of the naiivcs^ 
before intcicottrEC with marauding cxplqreT!i. and gmaping merchants and 
the intrqdijctkfn of our Enropcan vices had sown the seeds of etii tar more 
than enough to counterhalana^ the Link good done a by Ore 
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^^phcr« of In Africa. Ii ^pcalc^ well ihe method 

of Nif. H0fc jkniJ tli^ cnmiianiotiSf tliAt the gooil rdlow^ip csttiljihhrd 
between them md the Tiiitimt about Tangjinyika has stood the untin of the 
hostility provoked by Kwropean cupidily mid Arab aggrcsaian—and this 
alone is wosib the large amount of money used and the moie valuable 
lives spent in the great enterprise which Mr. Hore relates wiih a sailot^s 
frank simplicity. 

6> Arf Ct^Atn CMhh^ hy Mrs. HrjWASD VtNCEKT. 

(l^ndott: Sampson Low and Co., Mrs. Vincentes is a vety 

rnlwciling and gossiping account of her long journey, out through Xew^ 
foundlsnd, Carutdo, Japan and China^ and home by Cochin China and the 
Sueic Cana]-—oJt round the northern wurlil Shir zs an observam tiavdler 
and a guotl narrator. The dcscnpliDtti are, perhaps^ radier ov-etdoitt:; and 
as is sure to be the case in latxmously simple wriiinfi there reioli poshes 
which '^no fellow am undeistand^'^ and socoe rathet giiurng blunders: 

"spring sotsiice," huTifOiitolly upwards^" etc. Mrs, Vmcent has 
stfong likings and disliking^; m-erything Ja[KinEse is right and good, and 
everything Chinese ii wrong and twd. StiU ihc book is very pWsanr to 
read. Col Howiiid Vincent add& n dry but most uE^ful and important 
appendix on the commerdal relalions of Great Britain with each of the 
countHi.*^ which he nod his wife vbited. Its chid utility consists in 
dfatty what we are doing in secure and improve our tunic ; 
and it emphailral[y eapovea Iht lj±a1ess apathy of succewivc BrllLEh CioverrK 
" incnt*^ whlcli 1ms ailowed the trade of ibc world la p&as gmdtmlJy fkim 
EngLand into the hands of Germany and the Unixed Stateit it too late 
to be wise, even now ? 

7. TAf i*/ by SmiaH Gi^itAtdiNa Stock,, (Londofi: 'rhe 

Kehfiotm Traci Society^ s%2- 3^ M-) J-iere, hi a small and well illtiiiiTated 
voTume, we have a plam, lummuhcd account of the Chineh Mfi^onaiy 
Socifiy^ wfitk in Ugandar bfoughi down to altnon the point when the 
uiifrmnnate rlv^ty iicaween the Catholic and Ffute^tant pittes cuhniiiared 
In a vinlimt outtmnk- The rwiWiive k stuiple and spnpaihetic ; all the 
mure wJv because the aulhorc^i cirefully avuidiiig tbe cxtnmc of pgutizai^ 
ihip, is modcraie in her tone» and Lniempetses her own de^CTipb-ons with 
CKiracts from the kum and diaaies fif the brave and singlcftiindr^ men 
who Have laboured in Uganda. All praise lo the energy^ courage and 
dixruy which took them there, and to the pemverance which, sup^iLyii^ 
(he place of iho fallen by new volunteorB, has kept up the sutecssion <4 
tejcbm eofitinumjaly till die prescni. No one can read thdr deeds iml 
sentiments without a feeling of adoiiiitlon. AfE the greater Is the pity that 
the fruii has nut coriMponde^l with the amouni of the motiEy and cner^ 
ipent the numbcf aim! imhic of the liren lost, und the luavwy and virtue 
of ibe wnrlten, in litis Ihtlt grateful hdd. 

B. iSftii/ Afan m Jinna, bj J. I^kh-ood KiPi4»«r., C.f.IL (Undon: 

Mnm ti f lii B bad Ca, 1B9S. 7*. 6«LJ Mf* Kipling gim us 4 \‘try well 

wriuen and yiaaMiH book, fumishij^ mudi inutesiing iftfemation on Lhe 
,eUiiua» tubiikiing between aun and bent in Indb. It eoniains many 
good cfcacTtptioo* and brttei rlluitRitKtia, notably ibnse from Mr. KlpUnitf* 
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own peiidl. When Uiis » saict, w* hape tnhatuted al) (Ht [naise -we lam 
coDiSteiuntuwly give him. Hu has lived Jong in India, but has cenainJy 
not niastfiifEd thi! delicate distiiicliOTts betwiieii Indiiui suiindtj far while a 
fnetly litlJ^y, at p. jo, is tniatiamdatcd by the misplaoentcnt of an ajocent 
{A«S for Are), Gmi, at p. 15, is made " the grandfather of all ” instead of 
"the gitvtr of nil" (dSda for dfita), M page «a. not a week passes with¬ 
out a ca« of thb honor in our politas-courts,'' i.e., nose-cutitng, is a libel¬ 
lous ciaggiemtion. Mr. Kipling describes many thhigs whfch he seems to 
know only from (inoorreet} tiearsay: as, when fw states. In that dogmatic 
strain which is one of the chief defects of hts book, that in India ■* railway 
bank, waterdam and Qiicea's highway are raised by the slender coolie 
woinan and the littic donkey." The sham of the latter is great, we allow; 
hul comparatively few wotnen in wen on these werks^n rosdniaking 
dmt.^-and men tbe« few, generally women (eft without ihdr bimd- 
wtnncrs, thus cam an honest Itrdihood, whew their Western sistets in mis. 
fortune too often laker to worse couTBes. Mr, Kipling's disclaimer (p. ^09) 
of pereoftfl,! knowledge of snakes qiialifiea the statement, wliich is ant a 
£i«, that “in the roof thatch, the stone wall ... or coiled iiji in the dusty 
path, (the snake) mtifi his af^pifinSed himr in sir^» The italics arc out^ 
and indicate the point of the m i stake : the snake, os all know who have 
studied that timcb maligned but timorous animal, is wvtr the aggressor. 
When he telEs us (p. that ''crows and potday seldom apiiesr’' as turra 
cotta painted toys, he must hive watkod the streets of Indian towns with 
his eyes shut; for the oow is one of the most common of such toys. He 
has some extraoniinaty omissions too: for instance^ though at p. .^04 we 
are told that the vtlla^ Brahmin's first care is to find in which direction 
the great wcJTkJ-supponing serpent is lying—a rnstnendouj genetilimion, 
yet he forgets to mention (he great AVJi at the Qutab near tlidhi, whidi 
Prithi Rai drove through that serpent's head. As a string 00 which to 
hang his srmetnenis regnrditig animals. Sir. Kipling ha* a continued tirade 
Qgain^ Indians for croefty. Thu, m p. ^s, f„nis at the month at the 
scmielcss stilitUng of the asses' ears >n India, though they are split in *.ne 
other countries also; but he seems to have rjuite bluntud hts fedinra of 
hummitjv and even forgotten &m, when he cgntnists his own oounttyraen 
with the Tndraoi Fhe Indians do noibrng so barboroos a, our European 
cu^ of «ldng the tail of nlrm^t every dog and horse, of sysrematiSv 
citing the latter ammal, «iil massacring in cold blood, pigeons at 
shtfoting matches and tame pheasants in preserves. He is etiuallv wrane 
tn his Statements regarding hunting cheetahs, at ^ *94, f„ they can be 
and are trmned even when brought up froin cubs in captivity. We have 
aid enou^ to warn our readers that Mr. Kipling's statemonu almut 
Indans and ih«r ways arc not all eorrect; but his book, though not 
always trustworthy, is, when tn-ating of liasts, very pleasant and omtuina 

^G. T Birtr^rtv, M..k (London: Ward. |.ock and Co. 1895. „ fid) 
Thu weU-got up book aiitrs at a popular account of the princiod rehtuotis 
(cttliwve of Christianity and Judaism) wiiich have ftoiuished in 
the regions abmii the .Mediturranean Sea. To there, o/re/kw dt S^tfa 
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arc added the reti^iions of the Teutons, Celts and Scatidinavianf, who cer- 
Oinly iuc not Jududed io tluKc te^uns by nature, A booh of jtfi p^ct 
cannot, of ctiiir«s, even profess lo give ntore than an outline of this luige 
group of rohghjLU systems, Mr. Iktlany has CDnsuIted Ttiy good 
Buthorities upon each subject—in fact has gone to the best in gaeH case- 
arid his (ksenplion of each religion is fair, accurate and gctiemlly irnpartiiil. 
Hen and there we have noticed a few minor inaccuraciesand Eevera! of 
tJi£ author’s condusions wie do not agree with; as, for instance, his estimate 
of the moral inStieitce of Gretdan Mythology, But on the whole, he has 
given ns a carefully prepared scries of sketciws of eight difTetcfil rdigioiis, 
which are very readable and uitereating. The l»ols la wcU illastratcd ; but 
here alto there arc a few inaccurades, which, with those in the letterpresa, 
cause one to stare at their appearance in so deserving a book. Thus the 
Jiistn Mmjtd at Oclhj becomes the jTuwmtv quite Btiuthor thing j 

and the '■ Apollo Belvedere,” at p. 194, holds, in hts Jefl: liand, a GoTgon’i 
heail, which certainly it not in the original 

la. /nJtitii Tij/ft, by Joseph JjiCOr?. (tjindon: David Nutt, 

6t) This H a uteaion of Indian Folk tales rather than Fairy tales; 
for more lluui half of the twenty-nine have nothing whaievcrto do with fairios 
Qi (kuiions. Mr, Battens diuwfng* are most liriJIiant and imaginaUve, jmd 
full of the t|mit of the ules which they illustrare, MTiy fulk and fairy lalo 
should lie prepared in 9 pompously and painfiiUy atmple style uc fail to 
ree, espedally when, as in the present case, thirty pages of closely printer 1 
notes and refsmees show Hiat the work is meant for cliUdjvti of maiiir# 
age. The work is also disfigured with seweral errtji^ whlirh would lead 
one to mppose that the author is not jiersonaTly ctwiveisanE wtih the (vast, 
Thus Hindu princesses are roade^ in tlidr imuljlcs, to recur lo die 

Muhatmaadim Godj the wcllinown Indian mwairteineni hec^s 
Artf ,■ and some of these tales, though now found In India, are certainly of 
more Western ot%iii—in Muhaititireilan Persia and ,^iubia, and .is such 
liave hatdly a fit place in any set of Indian FcAk **!« These dcfisns not- 
wiihsiatidine. the audwr, artist and iwblfsber have comlhRed to give tis a 
book which Is ■ plevur^ W nead and lo set 

M. /ill- iimd Auftiet by CtrfEHAi. A. Ruxtds \Uc 

MaJWJt. (Urwlon: Hoxfl and Blackett, rS9t Genml Mac Mahon’s 
long and honotitable offirial cotinraion wiih Burma cutpfed u jih hia wide 
reading led ui to oqxwl a treat in thw Iwofc 1 and wt are not duarmointed. 
It 1* wniten in a pl««ni and emrefsationa! wyk, olinn fuH «f fim. and 
somciijo* rippling over with Irish hmnouf. « i„ tlcscrihinu Bunnere 
irmnesi and their dre«. The hook itrelf overflows wi,h swJuahle informa. 
non on ibe and its (sast, prtMot and fulurr, ,,4 . 

Wriory; „s earlier c^ncion with its its vfefehudts and 

J^^and peoples, We W al«> R,ucb new matter regarding it. |„t 
kii^-Thetaw,^ CrenemI M.re Mahon treau in dclail the ethnology, manners, 
twtomsand cbatKiere of the many tribes inhubiling FurtheMndia-^1 
like all who are brought in contact with them he .c ■ ' 

good ^hue, ami vimua. though not Mind m ilim bllt^ His 
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populu cduaUlfTU Are just; and the note of vr.tmtng which be rounds 
TCgarding the icstilu of our uuiriM intcilctencc with ihia ayscem. as ton- 
tusted wiih Sir J. Phoyre'a ptm of improvii^ whOi: utiUxiag it, should 
totwe " the powtTs that btnow ?n [iumui 10 itvetM ihdr present luruoti 
before U be too late- Already, otrr author tella us, there it visible an 
unpleasant change in the native character in Bumia—1 chiingc which is 
not an irnprovcmcnt, as all advance is not necessarily |iiOBr«*‘ Our siuicc 
does not pectnii our notttang this book mtne in detail; but oitr readers 
will find it a mine of pleasant and usehd information. 

j 1. /oarnal 0/ tht Trafnaitimt af the Vieiorin tnstitiite Fhiloiophiiai 
Sodety^J Grtat /td/aijt, edited by F. Vi\ H, l^ETacE. Vol. tkv, 

(Ijondnti: i'tihlishcd by the Institute, iSrjj.) Ifcre, besides the report of 
(he .Annual -Mcciitig me nine papers, of the usual voried and iniciftHing 
chunutter, read Lit 189? at the ofdimiry tnmings. niesc are Sit AT. Mortice 
Williams on the ^lofiism, L’Untheisn acid Dualism of Brahmujucail rutd 
Kotwastrian J'hilcsojjby—Lord Utimthorix 011 human lesponsibility—the 
Rev. I'r. on Chinese Chronology—Honmiifd Rsiaiani, Isa^.i on the 

(knlcn of Eden—the ttev. W, St- Clair TimLiH on the origin, streiigth »ml 
weakness of Mulummiiidfljiisin—Dr. W. I_ Couflncy on the realtty of the 
Self—Surgeon'CencTut C A. llofdon on the PhiJosc^hy and Medical 
Knowledge of Ancient India—the Rei". TbeodoTe 'I'ood on the apparent 
cruelty of nature-and the Rev. H, J. Clarke on Tdeontology. Unable lo 
notice each paper separately, we am only sjiecialutc for their merit the ist, 
jftl, 4th, end jth: and the Sih, js a specimen of special pleading in which 
much knowledge ia wasted in a necessarily Cniitlesa attempt to prove that 
ptiiti and cruelty are in rtatunt almost noneKisfenl. 

Ti. StitBt, by tile tote Mijok H. B, i’itmEX, revised by I’ljovt-Saoe 
SWiE- (Londons Soeicly for Hraiiioting Chrwttan Knowledge, jSpj. 
as.) The worth of this little Ixxifc nwy not be gauged by it* actual 
sire : for its cloficly jirinted t>o pgtas and its cmidrtiSttJ iii4s-> uf infomta- 
tfon could cosily Im: made rnco a miiclt latger vitJumc. Il is of great 
impntuiice and interest, being in fact the reiecxluirtiaii, in a fitntinarired 
form, of the resulti* of the great Ordnance Survey repart, isMitnl in five 
volumes in iSya. Of this Major P.ilmcr (mblisfaed n suimnjuy in 1S78 ; 
and the preeent is Pioficssor Saycu's revised editton of iL The advantages 
Ufa thorough knowledge of the peninsula of SiiVfti,one of the most noiabk 
ofgeUgniphicB] kKalitits, cannot be over-estimated. Its Uibliugrtiphy aloire 
Ls very ustevsive, while ucuy of die works included in it are both too 
bulky and e*[Bnsive lie the ^aietal pcatler. We jrc thankful, tliurcfore, 
to the Society fw IVoiooling Ciirinthin Knowledge f« giving us * jujitahle 
compendjum of all llic tnfonmiiirifi at ytt availaUU: rqjpitditig (his tepion, 
Wc are sorry to sec rqjiodo^l, at ji ifiyi/fary, liie absurd rationalMtc ea* 
pknaUun of the jiassagei dry-shod, of the Red Sea by tueanv of a gak of wind 
Sttoog enough to roll back and hold op the waters of a sea : ruch a wind 
and its sutlckn ttmcly htttsl, with tbo isTuelitcs being able to euirch in it* 
leeili, is JU least fitcat A supenatura! dbjdaccment of the ordinaTy law* 
of nature, » tile direct inlcrpoaitton in the Scriptun; tcsi, which is the 
BBiiiltf of the two esltmlly tniraculout things, ilie oiosi interesting jati 
SEW Si;KIES. VOL, V. K 
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of a book evtiywhfer^ iittcrt^n^ is the locnbzalion of ihe u^oufit on 
which Ihe Ij^rd spdkn. rnofes^Sor Sayco haa given all tht in^wt receni 
fcsAiki of ro^rch on the Sinai peninsula. renderiDg this liitte book a 
vrtlcontc boon to the liiblicnJ stutlcriiL 

14 Srf/isA &t4f ajtJ compM from Cxt^iAtfC 

LttOAttti'$ atiil oiliof Repoitis witH Ma|#. (Ixrndon : Chuptoim and HalL 

iS^. jd.) 

15* MmdM ftt QMsi^ioM, hs Rustssr L BrjmAv. with 

hbfj jmd HistoHcal Notc^ (l^iidon: Chaiimatt and Hall* liS^ia. 3d) 
These two pampblets, the nm^is in which are identicai, though evideinly 
writien for a speciaJ jnirpose in £ivoar of the Brrti^ East Africa Company^ 
are deserving of prrusa) by alt who wiati la keep abreast Ttfjth the: actual 
iUic of alHiiTS therev and lO know ah that csn be siid by the party in 
whuric interest they arc wiiltcn. In the first iiamphleij iherc is, at {x 15, 
A direct ami plaki spoken ebaiKt: a^^airist the Frerreh priests of trading, and 
especially in gimpowdcr. All trade,—this in poiticular,—is ^ contrary' to 
the spirit of tru* tukatoimry enicfprisqp ejicrinJly by CatboUe priciU^ 
that WB tail Attenrinri to It, In the hope Ibai those who have been malcinp 
much <uii of thu litte tuifontinare cotiiici iri Uganda may refme, if ihcy 
cnn, ibk (mHchis aociMiitm, in wlihib some colour h lent by the fiurt of its 
numiion m a lnrm»l Ucaty tHctwocn Mr* Cird^c and Enun t^osha, licfbro 
OpLaiit Lugard a|jpfcatcd ftl ill w ihe uiene. 

id. ^WesUnimre# : Ai CotirtHble and Co*i 

rSloi, 5^> This, tho third votiimK of Omufui Afi^iiaar^ 

fcprodEroes Ihydcn s imgorten tragedy, ^ wrirtrl^ «id tire ireccnd Itocifc 
of WilUAni Somerville** poem called 7 ^ Clilajf, at>d k edtUed Hy Mr* 
Kermeih Itoghion. 'rhirty papes of mmt uniMrctMry Rlogotihy itiiro- 
doce Hi to tht rragedy* which though obtolcle caw lie still seen in aimost 
anv litumry Of iht smoJlisz pretatsleni, arid the litci^aty wonfi of which 
cefiAinly does not r&iuife it* repfoducrioo. lire same may be said of 
7 'Aj C^iti/. The mere &ci of itreir luring feebly framed on jw^ons of 
Bemler'i travek hardly entitles them to a place in m Qrkntal Mkcdlany. 

ly, Ihrm-ti. t'h' Minfrit/ ^/sumrtei^ by lltL rm;aiJO|t 

p<aiwir;F, Member of the IlimpTtan Instilme London! Edwortl 
Stajifonk i4i > Hatch gjves ua w careful tmosbitinn 

of tlt» very jminslakirrf; a/id thofongb wotk, ITns intitidiiciion gives ihe 
iwthet esteniire BMiogTapiiy ttf IktmeO- 'ITre history of its dUctrvery 
AImJ ra|i*lnratjnfi, the fib)sic^ geogtapby of the Ulsndi oud [ta ^ologrcal 
forraai™* ift detail me fully and ckanly given , and tbw are suctecdeii by 
daaptert t^h fjf Ita minetal pfodiutiiTna^ amoitg whieb are pctmlctnn, 
cnalf rtrsn, topper, meretiTy, gdkl and dapiofidv Foiir erecllott geoUi^real 
mapi arrtini|iany ibe liook. The aiittmr conM:ieiit£oo«ly sticks to his lisi^ 
and <iuita hb irknttfit disqoktriam for 110 ad* kmea regarding men^ and 
{Donnen mutt ciatctiis. fib b«W Ihereforef a perfert repository of 
tedminal tnfonxtxtion <Jfily. TO0 Itille a y^t known of this interesting 
hlaDd; aiut noRT that tiaecHing in ii i» becalming comparatively moirsofc., 
the b»ge remaiiuicr of the Waml. whkfi siill appears practically a blank 
on the nap^ thcaiU be mbmiutd 10 systematic resestrek Both ilu- 
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in eulogy md the si^eculmor in aiming sboutd STudy this book 
if they irUb to be thoroughLy mformed cm the vflii md taiitd tnineraJ 
rcsoorra of Hwncft Kven the gcncnii who omnot be expected 10 

enjoy the dcioilB of g^olugical re^tiorcht will find a good deal of uicfyl 
rnformaii^m and sooie pleaiiisnt reading in Professor Fosewb^'i 500 {]ageik 
1 he uanslQfors work bt well done^ though wc object to the nse of imneces^ 
sax)' new words: mch " wnter parting'' for Uie Jong accepted ^-waier- 
shed.'* nnd "Theodor" for Theodore,“ 

tS. s^fitiwfoin ifis^bYSTRPtfi^^ f Lnndofi: W. K. Allen 

and Co., 64.^ Here tivc author (an Amerfcan Prea Cerro- 

ipottdcnt who with Sir C. Etum-Smiib** nmsjcm to F« and who clmrac* 
teiisticuUy puhlulie^t in iSijji three monihi befcnc the time: of 1S9J) gke^ 
in. his expcrreiiees and impic^fitonjf of that countty^aher monr than One iiHt 
to it. "niere is a great deal of information in it Ti:^rding tJ^e hiiiCcir>'of tJie 
country and its actnal state. Many shrewd cdiscrvntiocii arc inade^ tboogh 
ensHSt ate rxagguniied. The book on the whole is plea^ini 10 lead, imqr- 
csiing and useful in histerj^ howevcx, Mr. iion&at not atrOngnof in 
boian>v for he and others recluie under the shade of ** a mojidnigOfa tiHL" 
While his style ii distinetty Atncikun, he shows consiLlerahle as 

to the meaning of |ian]cuLi,r worcK *-htL% at p; iJi5, Mixirs write UieLr hii' 
tones upon mintilf (jir]k He twice fises ifc Jewish Sibliath 

Qit Friik)^ and to bis Araeri^^tti Santry all ^vereigns titc In euntmuol fear 
of assiLSsiiiiaion ^ Of Mr. HooKars Arallic we say nuthhig j he does not 
even iifufesi to knaw 4 ihmigh ctncn ^nmance should not err in the trann- 
literati nil of the usual Mussulman toltilatiutu His moraljiy may be gauged 
by Ills coftfessjons of lying* his shometii] protitica! joke on the btirub ^tid 
ilm^c oil by Ilk haring bribed sevmil ^dent youths 10 steal tahrahle mpmt- 
^ripU from the TJbmzy of the Fo UnTtenicy: ail this he himaelf unbluKh 
tngly relates. Accordiji^ tu Mr. Bernal"!?! naTTanre, the Mission dc^n-cd 
a Ljr nunc signal fitilure ihan it met with. To B>srem4iLac: outrage cm the 
rcbgtoot and olber jirejudwjM of the peu[ilr, they oJl Hfcm m have added 
A ffwagpctitig assumptiDn and a bragging tone* equalled only by a ihtitight- 
le$s folly and tnconstduratoiess, which erne efoes not eipcd in diplomofists. 
'iTjcrc ani jm osieaiaiimjs (larnik qf wine-drinking* and miieh else ntijec- 
ponahle ; and wt noie that the firel cauite ol the change whidi teidt plai:e 
in die attitude of iM>ili the Sultan and hk pef)ple was due tn the delijitit 
intruaion of tht; ^laity oti the sacred waters of Mulai Vaciih. IThu tlnij got 
aw^ay sale from Fez, b moir thorip cm the ihowiDg of out aiirhoc^ they 
deserved- tht ^^ntl |ian of the book doaxnibes on eariiet ^-bfl than that 
paid wrlb the Britkli ti\vof (absuidly odlcd all thTnugb); hut 

why ii b not put in its pm^ier jilace at the begirtnmg the book, we fail 
to see. Our experience b that a risitor cannot easily jjain a ccirreci know, 
tedgu of a strange pcoph: even when he kucmi thdr language and stai-g a 
loDg while and miiuss with ih™ liimiliaTly. Hence we ftlwuytEidda note 
of interrogattoii to osost dungs said by writers who iscomper once or twice 
Ihroush a Dountry of which they know not ibc Imtgis^e. anc! for the pes^w 
of wlilch they show a ccnitciopt Incompatible with intimaie oSfOCratlon and 
Jtat aiJpfcdatioo. Whit real knowledge can they accftuTc a coni' 
munkore? 
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19. Hit llah by S. R. FobhKs. (Chebufiford: E. I!ui^ 

panL and Co.^ |S^ J&-) This ta a vcfy pocyliar YiooV^ quite lite a circle^ 

la iw jnrtipef beginning or eod^ and bdng vaiite a perfect eypbtr. 

Its diTOiii:ilogical table mnst aniKCessarily jjoes up to Adam, fot v^xs- 
tiously stoptk i| 5,10- Amtd the amy 0/ iiumatioiiSi tnauf of which 
we nut to ^ny point at alh there li a marvdJou^t oonfuafun of ideas, coupled 
irith [.’r. Forbid' well-known doguuEiam, not always fenmded on accurate 
know ledge, and often with out any fcrundaiion at alL Wc inistance hb eaplantL- 
tioTif abaat Melchbcdek (p. ayj and his assertion aboiit the hutioJ-pkee nf 
St Stephen (p» 67X The of the little hook h the discoFcry in 

of the broken bottom of a glass on whkh is |:itaintcd d building 
that I.tT. Forlies ntakes out to be Solomon's Temple, and fimher, so be 
iti exact representation. ThziE there is not the shadow of a reason fur the 
two supposiuona is quite a little ouattief to Ur Fori«a^ who thereupon dog' 
matir^ a« k hit wont oiso in Roman matters. Hii knowledge of jeru- 
uLtfn b no ways |H:cTihar; in iruiiy utiuters, like the jdentt£caUon of the 
hilj (k^Sgotha^ be b not up 10 da^ In hU prelhcc he "^Avoiding 
all comrovmict, hut taking the Jiitbantirt u our gtiid£$, we propew . - , 
gel facts out of ihe hetmn. tn order to eliimidate lU topogmpliy and 
antiquities with .1 view 10 mckring fiervhic to those of our teadm 
who may otfoay nm thit the Holy City.'* Tln» h juu what he baa 
done. 

sa idi^ms^ by Cau S. N- (I^drni: Megan 

Foul and ]H97, 51,) CoL Fhilhp«^ ibirrough knowledge of Hindii^- 

fiaoi is man'Erc^t in thi« Itttle manual, and well justifiea ibo certtficiiie of 
High FnificienL7 which he holds. Kvery phnisc; green is in excdlenl form, 
iltmigh here and theft Is a wrong temiiniiticin, especmtly in gtnikTi It b 
a useful book ; bui we do not set in what sense it is □ book of ididtns. 
iloir of ft i» s vixabuUuy of trims all of which can be found In orery die- 
tionaiy. Scjctton Vlll., luckily only 1 pages long, culled few aids to 
jnemorv/ cunutstt of a icort of dog£:tel verses, the right adjectives for 
which .ire nbHitrd and ntrookuta^ tf leg^l ^nd odicLaJ {ibtuses are idioms^ 
SectitMi V hav too lew of dmm : if ihcy are not, the seaion it iiaele:^^ In 
iket CoL Uhillipa d» nnt seem to know pfeckely wbn idiom v^cUy 
meaesL Niuxiei for fotnily rdattona tiicct> IV.) r.jf. are not IdloExia. 

nc not idiomt, ibongh b) (jcntTJjJ icIjntniiiicftUy eipnn^ed. Ora 
JtillKit giw wvetaJ ptoveil* Urt lduMt4S, but h«te ititte art «mie niii- 
C'ttt tAarAe anf ivfAt katr u in?( co take a mean adraiitajje of, 
trtji cifpiei'^a the acnio of b a ri luck. .Vs an to&tancc iif coiifuEiDn betwccii 

iiHfiin aiul nicfidy «*tr« phnutdogy let i» trvtaitce Na «t. Aich« 
lirwu inUms in a larTW^r are cotrmiy tataugb tnepresaed aa jwt/m /amam 
(Wii, JvrJ iffHa Jut.- bi4t the idiom or thu'f Uinduuaiti » mw Atiddi 
fi Ait gitif my Iwtm and rib* liare bifeome one (muj). The Uxik 
will. brnrr%Tr. he i great (dp to itudcnta 

It. J Htifi //jVftWT // ikt inihn Pc^fUt, by Sm W. U'. Hu!s>Tr.k, 
K CS.1 (tywfOTil: The Oarendun Press, ig9x js. 6d) VVe eiiullv 
wcUroiw thn^-Hhc stitJt rditinn, reviKd what is nuw a ttanriard work' 
r« ii. surww, ilmwi a powing Bite for in/omiaiion «ii [ndaa jubjecto 


and Noiues. 
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It brouVtit Jowd to date—the middle cd the titimmt To the 

ptaise Whkh we wiJUnalj accoid to this tajl; etedUtnt cpitomi! of f«gm- 
plucal. ethnologiEa], and histoHcaJ inlornmtiDti. ttsarding India, 

w tnuM add, in no unfriendl}'spirit, a few wordit orcritidfim At tege 43, 
(82? t* a Ritiprfiit for 1S57, It is nut {air, while naming Lord Kol>crts in 
conneaiofl with the Iasi Alghan War, to omit Sir ttonaid Stewatt wiiose 
daririg and tiitieiy mandi Hieetl the former. I^e Bgignc. Petion, '|■ht)mfts 
and litis Begun) Sumnt, surely deserve a passing halMine^ Finali^j no 
Hitrtoty of India can be considered complete without a detailed iist of all 
the feudatory Chiefs of India t the absence of this is perhaj)* the greautsl 
defect in Sir W. l-funier's justly pmUed woric 

ea< Induin after designs hy CaltN, T. 

(iVcstniinstdt: Constable and Ctk, tS^j. loi.) With rt'ety beauty of 

pa}icr and prtntiog, this cnterpfi&ing firm givea us here 10 very pretty 
coloured plates, la oblong ^t(^, of Indian humingacenes, accuajpanied with 
a short leliErpress, sufficient to describe the {date*; ilicre is a mislate at 
p. 3, about the Somtiey and Bengal tnudi- of spearing boais, Messrs. 
Con^hb ,'itKl Co, have done thetr work most lioronghly end excehently; 
and if there are »me ioaccunides of drawing, as in the forelegs of the 
elephant in the right foregroond of the nrH plate, the fault U nut theirs. 
Their liook is excellent value. 

23. MaddAiuH, and /Vranr/, by R. S. Coi'FLEirmw, D.I)., 

Bishop of Coiotobg^ iLondon: IjQogmans and Co, iSgt. t 6 s.) We 
have here a most valuable contributiDii tv the study tri” Coinparatbe 
Religion. Dr. CoppJeston is candid, (air, and ju.)t in hia worh. and hia 
wide caperimee in Ceylon and ac(|uaintance with tl» ecclesiastical litcm- 
Uir: tender him wall tjufllified to nrstt of hio subject. He Minits hb mves- 
tigaiion to Rinhalcse Buddhism only; and ii i* open to riueaticm whether. 
In 5 study of Ruddhtsni, profesediy undertabei) for purposes of couipiirtson 
with Ghristianity, it can lie fiiir to the forms thus to limit the inquiry, 
which in Exmscttuence b left iiinipJy incarnpltrte. Nor can we siy that 
tronfmit^ his snidics (apiMremly at least) 10 pwiieular schools of interpru. 
mtioii, notably Professors Oldenberg and Rhys Davuie, Dr. Copplcston 
lub not lost a good deal which French and ettlier authois. rtpcdallv liUhop 
Bigandct of Rangooi), have contributed to I he personal UUtoty and ihc 
tenets of Buddha. Hainng begun, a-s aB Christutna in lutdt necA. 
iorily must, with a /mrti fin's, Df. Coppleston, tltough he laudably tries to 
be fair and jscnerjlly is, tails Into occssjtmal hatsb judgnrenu, as when he 
eoiapluiiis that there b no detailed list of viitires, as thetr is of v-iec*: ihe 
fotoier are sorely understood by their ciinireries. He dues nor leem to 
allow ttadiuon iia full mlue; for in the Jiast, alxne all, tradition is emi¬ 
nently eonsanmuve, and generally reliable in its main features. We fad to 
»c that Hr. Coppleston hu proved that Buddhism aclsncmlcdgia py Cod 
and no soul, as is assained by him and many others. Whether a snut be 
distinctly menuoned or not. Karma armol be conedred as eoniinuoua 
Without i real soul to dtavc to, any more than UccidL'nuiU can without 
tlieir subslance. Nor does it follow that because Buddhism is pantbdsrie 
fo the widest settse, that tbercTore it owns no f^od. .V^tin we must object 
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ill i\^ jxsciiuptJon tluLL Nifviniui tl p irt in art n I htldri fiti 'rfcis hinj la^ser bw) 
dcmonstraictl; on the conimiy nittch oT what Dt Copplcaton liim^dT givct 
us tends to show Uiat the Buddha istil] rittivcs in oonie unknown farm of 
nbwr|ici(>n and toK, which itgain give* u* the oHginiil form of the heaven 
of pour rmoOi m% :tfid union with C;od of the »ou4 from the 

iiumdjiiie passions of it Wfth ihese remarks wt 

cad OUT ^uU-hnding tn this cxcelknl work, which we Imve luad wiih 
pkasme, Rj^edkat it ts throughout, in form, spiiitt judgment and learn¬ 
ing. VVe note paitic^ilarly Chapier XX |., CHtien! History of the Caupiiiral 
Litcraiure; which fqc painitakintg researtlu careful deduetkm, and ^eneruL 
cdrrcclness of comilusion, is dcseniug of every attcntioit Df- Coppl&ion 
has given us a book of the highest incrit and greOtOit iutcpest. one witliout 
which no otic CZLH hope to fonu a true Ldcu uf one of the pur^i foim* of 
lludditUEtt, He hotel the puany pamtlek between Buddhi&m and Ofift- 
tionity—ionic as he righUy lays leal^ and others iliuplj aeddcuinl or 
TOcxdy ap|f ireiit^hin one of the imptsikmi left on our mind after enjoy- 
ing the pmuiai of hii work is that there mom still for s fHie 4 jy-sidc 
ootnponson of the words and phra»cs used in Ehc Christian and Buddhiit 
SiTt|>tUTC 5 , 

24. I'iiifii //v^ by Fiiii.iP D/iut pud CvRii tiAiJ3L4?ri>+ 

(Londou^ Swan Sorinunschfim oud Co., iSqJh ^t;) 'l 1 ii»ka neat liUle 
book of fK^enrs; m two |]4irla-—one hy ciicli lunhorN Atin^sc everywhere wc 
luiTir pretty touche* d local colouring, as in the ChriHiu^^ wish* which afl 
wQutd gladly see realLnrd ; 

‘ A Amlcam Uk^a frXiw tbc ]ili£nlT tn-fc 
Tl‘ meU Lhy vUurti*ili1lit&, t wi.m^ Mnl lbrC« 

Among others, there it (of course) p poem on kissmg; but oon^doing 
the antEquiiy and frecjnency 01 thai o^ieniiion^ we cannot say thoi the 
pod hft 5 here told us anything new. or tqld the old* old stor\‘ in a new way. 
There 11 plenty of good rhyme, arid a good dctl of sound nzijoir—m 
«ouncl oj Ic^ as is genc-Tilly found lu avetage fugitive poenu, gtviEig ii\ a 
very readabk link bookn tnany of the picstta of which are quite appfoprtale 
to tMs lieascnL 

HiUWWn Cm«j rmukr, by APt itVR Riiifl and 

GAPVit ^London: Spon and Co., J%i.> To the weU 4 nfiwfi senes of 
Hncinific booki for which dm firm r* «i juady ■rcklimted* this volume jtist 
out is a good udditimi, jpvlng ftmeh Inffjrtmiion regardkg inodem sub* 
stittitci Ibf the now sntiqualea gunpawdet. ispecioJIy Tn conneirtloiv with 
miHkm fast firfrig and br-mchlng guns of large calibre. 

a6. /huu flmk Af Efr/AmAi, by I^waujj Carfcktar. I l^ndca £ 

Swan, SOAftunsdrein and Co., ts%} The style of ihbi book bi a 

credit to iMith priiUrti Atid puhlishms XTus autlww. thcrti|Sh Idboonnff 
under the senotui drewback of fwt knowing the bngiuigt* of the counirin 
duough which he tmt^els. haa given ns a Kries of good sketcho of mm 
and thinp ft™ Coiomho to Whl They ure wdldmnn, chatty, and 
If not alwayi exscL iher lisie the great pwit fliwl rharm 
of being wTUten tn m ipmt of sympathy pm| admtiaibn for the good 



qtaLilws of tlw iwUrves, wfcLdi» tijifo^^ often wantini^ m the imttnjya 
of European cmvellcn*. 'Ihe illLr^lrnrlnTw sammed in it any c:ioeljiUir 

3 j, jrfijtt £M/*rjt I/aiffrj, hy TiiEOtHitM. XoUJfXt, {London 

^nd EdinUirgh: A nfid C BbA±^ lOS. ^d-lf From the IcAminl 

Sint>*sl»itg Frufciw »e mnld ei|)eci nnlhing lett than a vijfy esart And 
Opinprclinnsivc trtathie oji the mnitm whkh he hu ehijaen for this book i 
tinr arc wie d»5ippom(ffiL He kinawa hre. sub|cret ihorouglLly, and trean it 
inth nnd fomlity. Bui wir have Ikiled to Bnd fn the bcK^k anything 
lhat is new* ijj any new ihoi^ht& On what was old- VVhfli is ^n\ is sflid 
mther vcrbfffel>% the object npjjarently liein^ to spin oof narrfttira to the 
ljtffl4KL llie sketche# of Simeon Styhtes and HaTfiehninis nre complcicly 
out ul pbcc to a wwk which troais mainly tvf Iskm, tin bcmki and its 
; bill ^^Easicm"" is Jin dasUe term* and in Trofewr Kotdote's case 
wins to bicIiidE erven Ahys^sfinu^ foe we imve a good sketch of Kirtg 
Theoduri:, 'Vhc book will yield pleasure And proSt to thr genenil n-adcr. 

j8. 7^/ SJ^rjp cf Jjriea mtd Um by Ronmt Bib^wic. vol L 

(l^ndon: C.'iSE^I] and Co^ i^T. ^s, ed.) This is a vety beautifully 
^ot-u]i tK>ok* with Aoo niuittaikma, exeruted in Messrs Casxell'gt weft- 
known fplendid iiyk^ indiiding the teprodiiclion of scTfirral siicicint tnajA. 
which arc nt the greatot impartance ffi>r compaHsmt wilh our pesetil 
knowledge. Hr. Brown cbfis his wcifk most thoroughly. Tliift volume, 
after a short iiitriKliJct.inn Ort Africa and African Ethnology (whkh wc 
would have liked lo lee ircatcd more fullyh tarings down to our aim 
tinier the histary of the f^tiinea traders, of the Corsairs, of Tinibuctw 
and the Niger—that is* only a qttrt, of cdurse+ of the West Coast* But 
Dr~ Umwn does well to take hrti aidiioua laiik np in parts; ihc next 
volume promises lo deal witli the llijUruy of the Nile. Hie preseiil one 
contain a vhh outiount of informatkin n^rdiitg Ihe older expidrtts; and 
amcn^ other tnauem tri-^ed are Utc myths of T irate tfcasurc-iskirHii* 
and l^reiter Jnlim Wc naximirimil this serin of publkaiiOHa to imr 
itadeni os pftrrutiing to fuinish a complete ICncyckifKEdla on AiHca^ both 
InieresitAg and lueftiL 

39. ^ fjy' 1"Hnua?i {Ijundon and 

Edinburgh: A and C. Hbck, Thu stout littk bcKikt on one 

of the Immitig quesUiuiu of the day« ts tlcsetving of ctiiefid perusal, tn 
□tder to undcfstam) Uu- ptesctit ihcorctkal j^wtion of Ihc tnovetnenL 
Neglectingv or at least puasing ov^r earlier sonoBitk ibeoriest K*me at 
least of whkh were atlempTed to bepmjugated by force, our author begins 
wilh the ineiHiahlc Saint^SimQzu and gives a weJI cottnecred and weU^e^ 
(Mini history of sodaJifl moveracfits in vuriuys countries We purposely liw 
the [duml, as ve tail to see, artd Our Jiuihor fails to slmw, any unity m thi!se 
tcattered and often difaimihr elrnunK He fads oliio ti> iluiw irnpaitiallf 
the praciual workir^ of tiic theory hi the lmnd» of the vloletn, Equally 
does he fail, and father uiiAecountahly, in notking ihe great help giTcn to 
SociaUnn hy the ptcseni Foi»f and by Cardinal CfiLihons, not to mention 
several other ecclcsiastUa <if hieh portion wim lia^r mtsed ihdr vi>tce$ 
fcH the j}co;]hr* now that sovereign mkn are the icrrartti^ and not the 
niosLUM of the Mstsse^ Mr. Kir tup's book is a valtflihle contnbimnn to 
the study of a diifkiiU yai utgeni and bud voiced quesiixirL 
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30 Uffi ^.Tiiyrmbif f» par It Tdixcc 

(Paris: Calmorm \^xvYt Bctatise a few hare dltd frijm tht impact 

of cherr^'-stomrs in fche ^croim^ thertfoco them is no God,^' ma tHc pitby 
aurtitning up of an atheiai's Img^ptin-out sopliisins^ Prince Henries tiivlc 
ponnphlet mny be sumTucd up simihrly: Because there la in Tonqum* 
therefore a new A]|;ierB^ a new P'ranoc^ an Empire Jil least equaJ to ttiat of 
England in the h g-oing to be hmlt np In Tonquin by the E'cench* 
who though Jong and stron^y and e-spensivdy cstabllsb^xJ there* still have 
thdr pcriodinil convoys chivied regularly by the socaUed Pimtes I Prince 
Henri knrJH^ and feels thia^ and cnmplains of \i ; but of C0UT:!fC Fmni^ is 
destined to have such an Empire* with Frinw ttenri as Eniperor; both 
re^fults ate equally pmtable. 

find ifj Art, by MakcVf P, Horn, l.LIt (Lotidim- 
Simpkin Marshal! and G&^ iBga. las^J This second cdiiino of a very 
elalforate work \yy a eompfient author enlatges the first and enciches it 
wiih the addilimi of much new marier, c^cially on Ceramic art. Ifi it, 
ithcr a sketch of Japanp iht nuihor wuchea on each {tomi in the religion* 
customs, history* gec^jrophy, and folklore of the country as far as therse 
have infiuenced jA|;kiut:se art and Us peculiar style, 'Divni style* heamifid 
and gmueful in itself, and elaborated by the genius and skill of many 
lutista whose natne and work have survived to tire preietit dayi like those 
of the oiakers <yr Italian art^ is well dcscri!>ed and Dbiindantljr iilustmtod^ 
chiefiy frotii the author"* own colleaton. m ttii* hook. It is one that will 
Ire raluEd, esjNscaally by the numoroua body o( collector* of Jajiancse 
warcs^ and will give the otdlimry rwlei an insight into a pcenlmr style, the 
taMe for whkh ta on tlie mcrcase, and which wdl deserves the Hodee 
given to ft 

31. Aft Am/rirafr Aftni^Mary ijj /afatf, by tJu? Rf-V. M, L GoRimx, 
MJX (Bovtoti ami New Vmk : Knnshtiini MUfling artd Cttv) WUh eery 
liirlc^ ml inforrnaliem about JafatipiMr even about ihe working and progras 
oC the poiticuLir mnskm in whkh Dr, fkirdon Uibgural Ah a medical 
missinnary* lui hwk Uft an htstghr into his own cupcTklivcly rgotistiad 
min dp wiierc mudi gencial rgnorance (iCjf., of the first principle* of 
Buddhism} combines whh aseif tcmccitcd po« a* a Ecuchurol mbslonarie^ 
wid a styEe* ofiMi fbppant* alwa^^ bqmhq^rie, lo render hit book nsekss to 
read nnd very timomr. 

JtJ- >/aw : if* ifmrry^ ^fid Art, hy W. E, GftimsL |Bo«ftoii 

and Sew Tofk ^ Hongfiton, Miffiiug and Cti* iSwi.J This hixjk, imaller 
in size than the prceedtng. is pleasant tn read and fiiU uf \7mtd infimtia- 
liDTfc. on lilt subjects nf which it tft?ftt& The self of the atilbrer is a little 
imdiily protmilcd wbere not necdt?d—perhnpa a ttarinnal tkleeL There is 
IcH about ait thim there iJtmild be, pcrtiap tjemuso Japanese ait cnnnui 
be ooudenned tnlo the »eiy ismall ttmita wbkh the of the work im¬ 
plied on iHe authui fw that section. As a ^axani and anmaing bodk* if 
twit witbum some feulu* we can smeendy reecmntiHid it. 

54. Out/imtt tf tiy AW*t>3frt M*ii«Tni (Iflndon: 

John Murray, Albctnulr Slftel, iSlpj. 5t» Mr. Mnnay has irap«mrf 
■rurtjf cm the ftnt edhlnn df thi* baolc.lhe «lue of which to the studeni of 
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Egypiold^- h n.Qv too well known 10 otied refreiitiofi. li is now pfeceded 
hy a. table of the pniodpal ktn^ of Ancient Bgrp(, with iheir cartouches 
given in small but very clear hieraglyphius. Thii list c^idenliy follows tl-r* 
Rragsch^s; and here wc tcmitrk iMt the iranslator has retuineci the ufiviry^ 
ing 3J + J3^J4 conjecmraJly but petsisiemly (pvtai to Oie Oiiee 
tnuniircloi who are mck to fill up tsih ccfilury. This average is 
absurdly high, compared witfi the average reigns of sovereigns. These 
have bcetij in England 33 yarv m Scotland so, and ill zVusiria 
while tbe^ average of Saxon Kings and RiiMian Ccairs has licen only 
la years. With the l^hi of actual discervenes this list dearly miiuirQ 
revision. In a few other pointfit too, the book is smuDdy quite up to date : 
still it ^bstantially includes oil that was known of Egyptian Htstotyi Htl 
ktc! in uid is mast ii^ul as a compendious harnlbDuk. 

35. PiMmt in /"/Wrwjw, by JOHN CAStEROJf Grant, (l^ndon : 

E. WV ABcq, aa^J We have not Ixen able la diftcerver much 

poetty iti this volume ; and the only oontiection that wc have been nhh? lo 
discover between these poems puid peiroletuni is that the first would be 
mwi apprpfiriatdy soaked in the scootKi Juid a lighted mmeh applied to 
[he whole. 

36. Du C^Ifi par le CAriTArjtK BlSOER, i 

Hachcite ct Cic.| .) Thb work, ill im very fine 41a- volvi recurds the 
author's kboricnis and mOfit rntctidrting Afriepn joumuyi in It 

i$ embelliihnl with one Intge and sevetul smaller boidcs ovm 160 

illu&mdcuis- He firei w^t from Senegal to the NigcTp lliencci, hy his 
simple yer gmphic uanatit'e, he t*kes us through the little Imown regions 
and tribes he passed through m his dcvioiui way lo f^reat Rasjomp A 
traveller of keen peft^^tloii, acutt otwen-aliaq and disep 8yru|>a!hyt 
nerthmg tficspe# his aUL-nirun. Tlic getj^gniphica] details of dicsc coun^ 
trills, sUIi marked on our maps ^ al>ji4>ltJii: voids; the peopk who dwell 
there, with their uumiuers oud customs^ io. natural histoi^f liA political, 
iioctal, Jeligiaujf, and cotmtierdal status and pfOtpiecU^ are all Sncidenially 
or pfofwcdly treated, with thorough Itnowltdi^c of his suLjucti. There is 
a v«ry InienEning chapter on Tatto&uiftrkitigs, Uut the whole book i» a 
delightful nanalivc, and whiltf irc regnet that ihe unusual on our 

prevails mr *peoking more at length uf the varied cemiuftis of this 
chanaing liook, wc cordially itivile our readun tu enjoy its pemi^Ji 

37. ^FVTff /Ar Car« ttudjurt^s t /tramilated frotn the Russbn 
ot H. p. Blavathkv- ^fjondmii T.lbS ^ 7, [>uke Street Addphi.) 

IVcTC it nor »pressly stated that the book before us is a tfamiaddn ot 
the letters, conmbuted In jSjg and tiiSo by H, P. bkvatsky in leisure 
moments to the pages of the ^utih" Fjr^rniJt, we should ccradnly have 
C47ndikicii from the «tyk and mode of eiprenrion, that it had been 
originally written in FlngNsh. Hio trannljunr, in a modeni preface craves 
indulgence for shejneomings uf which, ve fed confideni, Ust frtiblic know 
noughit and even critio rotdd n^aih^r \m i mcagfr pik. The lettm them^ 
selves, which ix^t of aiJventures and icmiics in India in the language of an 
imaginative ohseffef. keeJi syuipiltiker with the people ind brillLtfil writer, 
foim a Caifly cohtTcnl whale, and the book ts suie 10 fascinate; lo frtvmict 
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and also to aiftaw. On p(i|^ go, r^i rf itr/. {$ exposed with coii^idemble 
abilkf and spirit tho vstremety fragiie liasi$ of ihe acinntillc dtsenssions 
and dtiluctions-Kinly [»opp«d up by suprcoic onogiuice^-oif the Oriental 
scholar whom Oafoid uorships as an oiuck’, and who calmly correefa the 
chroiuilogtcll tables and religious bookis of people into vvhose cuutitiy 
he has taken good lairr nevo^ lu set foot and whom he in no way com* 
pndtenda. The Iwok a wanna with interesting and vivid descHjitionJS 
that wf the witch (subsei}iunit)y exposed as an hnpoHOr)—lookttig '‘like a 
tlieleton leven feel high camed with hntwit leather, with a dead chitd‘s 
liny head iiuck on iu bony slit»u1d«es”^and her den, being pedtaps the 
moat powcrftil. Wont of space forhids nttr giving qootattons. 

1/ many Angjolndbns never discover an)thirig interesting^ important or 
admirable in Indio, it can only he due to a (tick of sympathy with the 
people whom they are supposed to govern. To the some camie niusl be 
aomihed, in pan. that the glories of AiynvaiU are fading fost, and that 
indigenous arts and sciences have almost died out. 

;}S. ChwrArar/Vrr. the last t'.mpeiarof the Utccks ; or, 7'^ nj Ctu*- 

by tht Thrrfj, after the laiesi histotkal noeatclieo by 
51 iy.iTitvicir, (onncrly Servian Minister at the Court of St. James. (I ymdoti: 
SampoOB Low and f!b,) 'ITii* u a viuy tnleresting and well-written book 
mdeed. It is a ma tier of suriirioe that Knginit liieiatttrr, Ixf^e the puhli' 
cation of ibis work, had no monograph on the Comiuesl of Censtaniina)i|c 
Uy the Tttrka, The onthor has done well to use Ihe gn^ihic chronick* 
written (pTnluhlyV by a Serbian, who was a peisinal witness of the 
defence of the city, as none of the French ot tiemian works Becm to have 
availed themseltes cd this diieei iwnm c of itifonnation, which is conspico' 
uualy detailed and on ilic face of it most impartbl. Ilie deficriprion of 
Sulun Muhaintnrd’s coodtiei when at bit he rnteied St. Sophia, bear? the 
ktamp of internal truth and refutes strikingly the ado^ited stories of ciuelty. 
We cannot condude this liricf notice without tiapresriing our surprise ai 
seeing in a monthly magarinc for November 'jpa. the C^smiypotUaH^ an 
article by Mr Archibald Foihcs entitled "A War CortfijKMidcnt at the Fall 
of Ccmfitantinoiile,’' in which watententa and descriptions Ihnn the book we 
.VTC iwiewing ant reproduced, often ohntHt verhatim, and invariably without 
any aekmiwledgaient, tn fact, Mr, A Forbes nowhere meniitMis our 
author's name or book, and has even earrieij hit sitieerc flattery so lar as to 
reproduce sema) of the illiutmtkms This b hardly coutteoiis. 

jg, A Santkrit Eniiluk AKt»ir*A*M*t:t»6ifiat,,M,.V,Fh.D. 

a.oodon: Longman*, tlteenand Co,. iStjj. j^) Vet another “ &in*krit 
[Jkiionary for Iteginocrs ' drdy the other day ce had Apte** from India, 
and Dr. Cappcller’s. puMbhed k London. One is led to reflect on the 
)t!am that |ia» without ibe appoininn of a Sanskrit Uktioiwiy professedly 
for KhidarMmd eompamWe in jietfectfou to the gnsai Ijufo and Greek 
Dioioimies ; or to that Shah in^iah of Wwd-Bwik*. the New Englbb 
Llkakoaty of r>f. kluimy, Sumly the problems of Sanskrit Lntkology are 
n« bsa im^tant or W lubjcct to finiihed neatment tlian die pitahlema 
of lujim, (.reek, or English. Of erigtiul anemjs* to pbec Sanskrit L«i. 
wfoof on the »mt fuctiut! as that of t Jrceee and Romev we have had tmly 
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Ofict Uie"Circat St* Pctcc^wirg iK-ctuitiflT)' of aud Eoih, Atidf 

since the^j how nuJiy dktidfiEtrta for bcginneF*^" We tiuat itLit ihe 
infcreni;^ noi^ihM tbi.^ "beginner*'' in fknskrii omniinilicr the 

"cofiiinumf bol niiber thtti a]l j(ctifienl* hm the irtiriai 

itiige» go direci to the fotitiLtin^cad of SlniiEbriE lenjnjpg—the schoals dud 
libriTTK of InduL 

Asa dicrinnflJT for bqgiiinef^ thk irofk of MdL^doneirt kveT|^ 

nL*:irly lunii^cX^ ll ift cJcaij comprehensJnr, accemte; the syalein ol 
et 3 Tnc>!ogicd] pnsl^'sia throii^hoiit is ej^cellent; and of the gruutG^t [nracticat 
use m establidiing n soumi hpbitof tbmight, xmA in [caching the leornef 
innriaitily to follow up the rooE-id<^ of ercry SdxiSkrti woitL 

Another fe^uiie which stfikei tis AsdxHh goc»d and origlnid it the indica* 
tion of certain wo/tb which have fiTSt been corruiited iiilu Priikri4 and 
then le'^dopted into Sanskrit; for csamplo^ the woncU mid Mn/a 

(SL and ^Arfa) which wc may oampre with the tLoglish 

and whteb represent re-adnlitiairs of ttr^rden and ward after corru]> 

Lion bjr French ptonunciaSian- 

Vet another good feattiie is the sti^estkm of enitici for cogfMm 
words the link between which ts tost ; Ibf exiitnpfe xfAd to explain 
xfAtii ir^, uud jMiJird i and alsti Ihc of all verbal tools in larger 

So much for the good feature* of the book, f.hrr oivjcctiimB to tt are 
these: we connoi justify the arrangenicnt by which (rx-) k 

indudfid in the mtlck on MimhAya^ while nind/a » contatned in a scpaiate 
oniclc ; eithitr oil three should have separaU* ariidtSp or all three should 
conie tinder oiw hcadhtg^ (nir oTj possihly* to save sjioce ^trv or airt'tk-^ 
though wc confess we do not lite tl« Latter orrangeruent at all)K 

Then cotain ctyiuologtcai details to os qucsnutiat^ ^ is it correct 
to call rf-jjci, *f '* jtdlexior» uf lifion " I and tir connpet £dafH 

villi atAa, /dam k nsaltf coiiaecled not wlib tbese irtit with 

/Air, the and tlie itxi€A twiaii iiuilo distinct 

(P> 4 

Then how doc* l‘rciCci 4 or Niacdoneh juarify iKe form Ae^^u for 
A'ttTVfti. the latter tnudi tiiore pndialUy the true forni; we know the 

Bengali firontindatinn oomipts r to i ai in firda (for and 

(for IrfiMworo)while the conrmry processi the cirmiption of ^ to k 
tnueb less Ifkdy. 

Our last ohjcctmn h, that In die irmnsHteraTJon the Mittfituary AfyAaM 
has been iCEii|iloycd. Frofessor Macdondl confesses that he shares ihis 
cbjectiuR : so that Wi: may hope to see a change made in a second edidon. 
An cuniuing inmnnoc of dm unpnicticsibLIiiy of Lbis ibcoreticnUy almoft 
perfect alphabet waj exhlbiled in the a few wedt* ago, in oun> 

neclion with Prof, Max MLUJcFa tetters on Namuchi. Tbij fmtnc Pmf 
Muller wrote Njunu^i ; while other corre^^Xindents, and we arc afraid Mr. 
AJidrew Lang mi«t be mentioned an^nng them, afrpatciitly un^ 
acquainted with the Jl/tfsiemarT A/fAaMf and wfoce Namuki; thtm it 
bcamt ncccssaiy lo eafpress thesame name in iialio^and the hero btcame 
jVamith\ whldi would Wally hare a totally difrerenl senmd iu the Jlimp/fifrj 


Riz’tems iittd N&tka, 




AZ/^het. Hwc KViUt a eatJEn poelic justice in i1ii$ canfusiofi wstng nut 
of a letter liy E^f. .Max Muller. (Aatdemy^ nox. to68y 1069.) 

4Dl Siiibm Afaguf, by G. K. S. Mun, B.A. (T,I*.S, 7, DtJee Sbrtl, 
Adeipbij A scliularly tieannent of a dif 5 cuU subject. Elvcryone is 
aequaiiHed with ihe allusion to Siuion the Magidsut in the Aiis 0J tht 
ApQfthf i and theological students have furthez heard of the ttadidou 
idcniifyiDg Simon tHlh Paul It lias beiin reserved fot Mr. Mead, how¬ 
ever, to collect aU the existing evidence of Simon’s character and doctrine; 
anti to piece togetlwr a sympathetic portrait from the sneers and crnidcm- 
narioiis of the toy icalous Kathurs of the Chtnek 

The ftiUoning story, from the (Hi[^lftus 7 ) has a ^'wy 

human interest; “ Apsethiu, (be Utiyan, wartted to become a god But 
rn spite ci. the greatest exertions he failed to realise his longing, and so he 
destred at any rate that people sboti Id Mimf that he had becunic one. 

*‘iiVell, he collected a large number of parrnfs and put them ail into a 
cage. Fur there arc s great many parrots in Libya, and they mimic the 
hnoiari voice very distinctly. &> he kept the birds for some time, and 
taught them to say * Apsethus is a god’ And when, after a kmg lime, 
the birds wete tnttied, and could speak the sentence which he considered 
would make him to be thought a god. he opened the cage and let the 
parrots go in every direclioii. And tlic voice 0/ the bitds as they flew 
about, went into ali Libya, and their words reached as far as the Greek 
Sctilcnients- And thus the Libyans, osumished m the voice of the birds, 
and hjirhig no Idea of the trick which hod been played ibetn by A[rsctliLu, 
cunxidcivd biiu to Ire a giul. 

*'Xlut one of the Greeks, correclJy surmUing the tontiivtinee of the 
supposed god, not only confated him by means of the self-wme parrots, 
hut also caused tlie total dentructioit of this tMUSStfuI and vu^ar felluw. 
Fur the Greek caught a nuitilter of the parroti, and retaught them to say, 
' A|>u:thiis caged us am) madr- us soy Apsethua is a god.”* .\nd when 
the libyans heard the tKantation of the ponots, they aft assembled 
tc^hcr with one accord, and burnt .ApMthus aliv&" 

4t. JSr ffmtk cf OrwflflK', AkhKirf iinam, tiwif etkerfonm, bj' AWTtrJi^ 
ixiun Tkxxvsun (Macmillan and C0.1. n a mo$t welcome little volume 
which probably evety educated Engiishman already possesses, tt'e wuidd 
howercr oomrut the reality of “Oenone** death" with the tenuuive hymn 
in •* Akbiu's dream,” ahte gems; lait of which one was a tamion of the 
mind of the great Poet T.auricalii, whilst the other was a latntimeiiii derived 
from hearsay. The incompaniblt lines srith which the funner couclmlcs 
hare been so oftcti quoted that we need nor Kpeot them, hat we alnunt 
prefer a mete tmashikm uf Abulfiul s inMrtption on a Ictitple in Kash rair 
to the less teal, if truly poetical, last lines of .Alchar’s Hymn. Compare 
for msiance the former’* ^'Thy elect have no deatings with etther heresy 
or mthodoxy, for nefther uf them stands behind the screen of tbv truth * 
with 


" 'Vstlijr luj iuJ iW fcwsj, Mil nm. t«tcnt itlc ibvnrs nf inin 
telfiTini; limj Ifte nnideM iif ihc tJiiX itMasurcft FimcL^* 


V ti wiim urtiiihj i5<n Ttimpm hairc m^dt; oTaii Oriiinuil 
iiad thr material of Arnold’s/ light of Ada "' 


subject, if he had 
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43 r Dr- Max N^okbau lias p^lis^hed the ILrEt part of a wo^k cm 
lEafarfriifj^C^tl Duncktf, BwlmJ. VVe a ir^tew of 1 

wotk that promises to be the leading fine of the inpf on the subject of ti hkh 
ii to Dwr next ntiiubcr by which time the <t<(jntl part iriil tiave 

appcraied. There ii jio doubt tliat it iriti be tmii4slatcd mhi English, 
Freudi and oilter Lingiuigcs of our degenemie dvilizitiottt the victlmn oC 
■whidi wi\l we hope; be stirred to healthier iboi^ht, if not action, hj i)r. 
Z^ordjtu^i^ inciiive ciitrcum of modern vitgjdei in Art^ [Religion^ 
otid Sodal Life. Ii is fcFFturmte that this distinguished Physiotogisi and 
traveller h able (o impart (lie tcrribte truths of his scientific investi|^tlnns 
in a style which wdl iirtnct even those whose follies he chastises. Wii^. 
nerite^ 'rolHOiteSy Pmiaphadites and other niyslfcs generally, as oko all 
tlie glib ** J^tt if AT fwrt?” smattcirefa will be reconciled to the mctiioil treat- 
mciit of theft mcntol abenailon by the s^iarkling wjt, and vast general 
luforimtion of one wbo \a/ aciHi: among Gertiifin wtitmand public^ 

spirited obfleni'CTa. 

43, /tappefri sur Jfifj jC/Ktfei . i 8^7-1 

par Rpj^i B^kx* (^Vokitig; 'I'he Orienul Uni^icmty InstitulCi 
jx M) Not ihe lejifll of the many good results achieved hy ihe IXth 
Iniemational Congeew of Orientaltsis held in London in tS^i wa^ the 
«rie» of pajMm by spccialis^i^, giwng the principcil work done and the 
books published froto to i^i in each gf tlje sections in whkh the 
Congreiss was divfikd. ’fbe first erf these to be puhhtheril is the of>c uitdi^ 
notice, in which the learned and cmdiie professor Iwts with infinite pairw 
given a Sdccmct aCConnt Of what has beta achieved during the dnic indi- 
caLcrL in the tnaltcr uf the three languages, which he takes* op in sqrrtatc 
sections. FAcn-thJng of iiopoirLiticr puhlMied, both greax and small, fmdii' 
Its appropriate place, for noihing seems to liave escapoii ibc lynxHsyed pro¬ 
fessor indents will thcfcfom find here 1 perfect hihllogmjiliy of cadi of 
tbetiK* three lai^iiageis whidt will be a gnml help foe futxher wort in the 
aame line. 

A lunibtr ^ummaiy of msearcb in the Hebrew ami Aniiuafc languj^cs, 
from the sorud of (he same CoogT«, ft; in the Pree, and will soon 
loe the IlgbL U was compikd by the haimcd Professor E. Mcntet 
of Gencm The Clhtntic Summiny* by Froftssor IL Cordier, is also 
announced All lliese Summaries are being published by the prienuJ 
Unimvity Institute, Woking^ in a uniform iise with the 
jPmap, Md arc at half price for raemliPtif^ of (he Congress, and for 
iuhsenbm to the Review, 

44 rarf/i U/Mhri da // {i/rriil 

pair Riin'^v: BASStT, (Woking ± Tlic Dricntal Cnivcrsiiy Instiiiite, 

;m.) This is one of the mrj?t intercstitig papers ceattrihuted by the korned 
and versatile pmlcssof of the ficole Superieiwie tlet i^tira d^^lgers tp 
ilie LXth Imcniiiional Congrt^of OrientaJisti, I^mlon, it « the 

rcstilt of hh pefioiiitl invest^iotis among the people who tpeak these 
hitherto untnenm diakets of the Berber family. 'l*he poper comprises 
Gmmauthcol ncuca, a few Eests, ind a ctwnponUSA'c vcnatbulaiy, the w^holc 
farming' a ntt>st imeresdng study fur the kamed In Ikri^ qikI cognate 
tcogtis^ 
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We hope to in onr next iswe Jtsitiai ie 

/toiMiim'nM of Mr. who haa sent several of b)$ works lo the 

f.(Sbon Congress^ including a T jthwniian and Samkril ode in honour of 
Her Majesty. This prolific writer is also u. great patriot and polyglot, and 
ts an instance of the vitality and genius of his oadent nice. 

As wc arc going to Press wc have received a v«y learrieiJ ociHiutU frow 
the brnous Sinologist, Professor G. Schtcgel of Ixydcn, of “ia Siih* 
hinihaiie du T^ghln Gioegh** and its Chinese, Huasan, and Hennan 
copiyists. IV'e reserve tt$ review tn our next issue aa also Count Goblet 
d’Ahiolb's supphtnenlary note on “The symbolical ihctne of the saqind 
tree Iwlwcen two tnonsteis.'^ 


OL'R LIBRAKY TABLE, 

\V‘x heg to acknowledge with thanks the following works; 1, cf 

tki Rvyai Ca&aM/ ItuHittU, toK i j (t Sg t -pa), 3. Iht Sina, the Aiahic Twt 
editetl by Ptofosor Dr. Forget, and primed by E, J, Brill of Leydoj, 
woiihy of the well-deserved reputnlion of both editor and pabtisber. 
3. The Imferuti imtitutt Fbir ifeeh /er (Spa. 4. The Cenftittf^miry 
h'rrinp (Me*HS. labiater and SaosJ. 5^ The Cmlta CattolifU, which 
nnxtng other important anicles has an interesting series 01 [ixpeK on the 
“ Morrow of the l>dtnge* b. The .'tnm-rimm Jtmmat ttf Thilateg/ (John 
Hopkim, Ufilvwity Pres), j. The .SioriM dee'j,'rtif>h£eaJ Snae^'^i Afugo- 
rriw. R g. The AmtrfeaH Atififtfctrian ( 3 . T>. Pect, 

Chicago). lo. SihJia. 11, The JKtvkte e/ iPrFiinpr. 11. La Sertw da 
Hemes. 13. fj ffnfMitt da Smmatrts. 14. Lhi^. 15. The /mtatsi 
«/ iht Sefitly «/ Arts. iR Ptdtiim 4 * fa Soeitdad Ue^ffrafea de Madrid 
fFotlunet). jy. Lt Hetvt Girairrtf^. iR Ada du %«te Cengrii Itdtr- 
aatiemai da Onettfa/iila, Section I., “Sifinitfa|ue A.“ (E. J. Biin, l^eyden jw 
19. Paai/ariiMt, by Mme. Klodic L. Mljatovich, a thoughtful well wrilieit 

pompiilei. - 30 . 7 At Tl'wwf’ J. Brill, U-ydetiX st. Midhef/mr^ 

.frr AmihfVpdfyjcifihtM CesiSiehafl ia IfJm. ts. Pui/itatunts a/ the 
C?o«fni/*ttii/ Setif^ •/ /a* the Vmr iSgs. jj, Pit^ Oftnien 

(WaihingiQo and New YmkJ. x+. aotliviafi (Wilhelm Friedrich, 
Ixlpdgk 35- fdaitedSerniteAiUddtmwySiMh. 
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I.—BURMAN DACOiTV AND PATRIOTISM. 

Bv Gexkkal Sir H. N. D. pKENi»ERVJtsT. V.C, K.CB, 

It has ofien grieved me to hear the Burmans bmidcd as 
Dacoitsatid cowards, not only by newspa[>vr correspondeni^ 
and letter writers, hut also by officers and gentlemen of 
the Civil Service. 

" Dacoit" and ’‘dacoiiy*'are Indian legal terms which 
may be translated as *• gang-robber “ and " gang*robbery." 
Major Snodgrass never uses them in his narrative of the 
first Burmese War, and it seems probable that they w*ere 
introduced by the Civil Authorities who were responsible 
for the government and good order of the districts occu¬ 
pied by the British after the treaty of Yandaboo. 

They are freely used by Laurie and Fytche. the historians 
of the second Burman War, and by writers conceniing 
Bunna during and after the Burman Expedition of 1885. 
In an account of the condition of aflairs in the middle of 
December. 1S85, written by an able author, it is stated 
that 10,000 dacoits were already in motion, and west 
of the Tmwaddy, north of hfandalay, that they were 
strong in the valley uf the Chinwin River, and that the 
daciHis east of Minhia had been strengthened by fugitives 
from Gwe-gyoun Kamyo, a fortress on the Irrawaddy, 
which had been captured by tiie British. The war 
was commenced on the 14th November, 1885, and a 
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month afterwards the Burman armies in the field are 
dubbed Dacoits, or robbers, although it was not till the 
isi January'', tS^, that the Viceroy of India, by command 
of the Queen Empress, notified that Upper Burma had 
become part of her Majesty's dominions, and would be 
administered by British officers. To this day even the 
frontiers of Burma have not been settled. Now the 
Burmese troops east of Mlnhla, so flippantly termed 
*' dacoits/' are detailed in the Royal Order of Novem¬ 
ber, 1S85. as follows I The " Kinda Kalabyo" Regiment, 
the ‘’Royal Glory Achievers" Regiment, the “Cacharl 
Horse" Regiment, the “Auspicious Braves" Horse Regi- 
meni, the “ Elephantcers *' Regiment, Artillery, Body 
Guards and Volunteers. 5,000 strong under Thamfdaw 
Wun as generalissimo to form the Taungdwengj'i column, 
and four regiments of Infantry’, five regiments of Cavalry 
with Artillery, Body Guards and \'olunteer3 10,000 strong 
to form the Toungoo Column, Among the cccentrid’ 
ties and paradoxes of the Bunnan Expedition may be 
noticed jhaf the above-named Burman Regiments, with 
high-sounding titles, had come nominally under the com¬ 
mand of the British General, 'oM ihtrtf&re eommauded both 
tfu conUndtitg armies, and that he actually issued orders 
through the Hlotdau, or Council to these braves, to retire 
and lodge their arms at the British stations of Minhla, 
Pagan, Myingyan, and Ava, orders that were not implicitly 
obeyed, for the 'I iiungdwengyl and Toungoo Columns 
were not broken up, although the troops under Colonel 
TJicken and Major Law had encountered them on several 
occasions, till the end of March, 1SS6, when converging 
detachments from Taungdwengyi^ Klmedci and the Irra¬ 
waddy were directed to attack them. 

I think that enough has been ^Id to show chat the term 
“ iiaccU " is sometimes used in a very slack and unfair way, 
and that patriots and regular soldiers have oftep been thus 
opprobriously classed. 

General Macmahon, who knows the people well. In his 
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Far says; ^*Xhe Burman with h>-t nunterous 

faults has many virrucs. Given to braggadocio, be is witlial 
the very pjok of courtesy ; cruel under excitement, be 
evinces the tenderest compassion for the meanest of God s 
creatures; though bigoted, he is extremely tolerant. 
Apathetic and la^y when he has no need of exertion, 
he is vivacious and energetic on occasions j partial to mucb 
exaggeration, yet generally truthful; sober and abstemious, 
yet prone to excessive indulgence under lemptaclon 1 devokl 
of ambition or sordid desire for wealth, yet keenly anxious 
for power and the fniii thereof; full of eccentricities and 
cootradictlons though he be, Englishmen thrown into daily 
contact with the Burman entertain for him, and in turn 
inspire him with, a kindly feeling rarely met with where 
natives of India are concerned." 

The Burman is gay and light-hearted* he is always jolly, 
he will eat anything* he loathes work, and he hates drill and’ 
discipline, but no one is more expert than he at preparing 
an entrenchment, erecting a stockade or constructing an 
abaitis; he can march, and shoot, and ride* and paddle, 
and sw'im; he is a born gec^rapher, even peasants, men 
and %vonien can read a map ; moreover the Burman is sure 
that Burmans arc superior to other mortals, that they are 
wiser, betu:r and braver than any other people. 

As examples of his disinclination for labour two instances 
may be quoted- Early in ( 3 S 6 It was determined to 
improve and metal some of the roads in Mandalay, but the 
inhabitants were by no means anxious to be employed on 
them* and those engaged were lasy; but one morning the 
Commanding Engineer exultingly reported that at last 
he had succeeded in finding work that suited the natives, for 
the previous evening, having arranged heaps of stone by the 
road side, he gave to some Burmans the canfr^ci for break¬ 
ing them: they at once handed over the hammers 10 the 
women and girls of their families, who finished their task 
before morning, while the men sat on the heaps smoking, 
Joking, and enjoying the beauty of the moonlight night. 

a 2 
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'rhew contracts were very popular, and the working parties 
were very picturesque and joyous. 

About the same time the constn’citon oP a road from 
Toungoo towards Mandalay was commenced with the’ idea 
of bringing the Burmans together In gangs of workineii 
and thus pacifying the country'. The engineers, however, 
soon found that nothing w^ould induce the Burman eo dig ; 
he would cut down trees and brushwood, and would make 
the wooden bridges because he fancied that kind of occu¬ 
pation, but nothing would induce him to touch the earth¬ 
work, w it was ajctually necessary lo employ Telugu coolies 
fram the Northern Division of Madras to construct the 
military rmtd that was urgently wanted to facilitate the 
movemems of troops and stores. 

When comparing the courage in war of the Buddhist 
with ihat of the Mussulman it is necessary tc* remember 
that the former is forbidden by his rdigion to take life, 
while the follower of the Prophet attains a glorious here¬ 
after as a reward for death in defence of die faith. But 
are we entitled lo say that the Bormans are cowards ?' 

Sir Archibald Campbell, who commanded the British 
Forces, spoke highly of the conduct of the enemy on many 
occasions. On ist July, 1824, at Rangoon, thej- stood till 
1,000 Burmans had been killed ; on the Sth October, 1S24. 
a force of 900 men under Lieut,,Colonel Smith was de¬ 
feated at Kykioo with the loss of 7 officers and 8S men. 

On the 7th March. 1S25, Brigadier-General Cotton with 
i.f6B men failed in his attack on the outworks of Donabuc; 
Sir Archibald Campbell marched to his assistance with 
2,400 men, but it was not till the znd April, after their 
famous General, Malm Bandoola, had been killed by a 
shell, diat the Burmans retreated from their works at 
Donabiie. 

On the 7lh January. 1835. Lieu l-C olonel Conry’s attack 
on Sittang failed tillcrly ! and on the 1 ith January Colond 
Pepper’s coUimns of attack on the same place, though 
victoriuus, were much cut up by the enemy's fire. 
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In thti 2nd war ihe Burmans wert; again victorious at 
Donabue* A force of bluejackets, marines, and 67iii 
Bengal N.B, with 25 officers and two 3'pounder gtms. 
under Captain Loch, C.B., attacked Donabue, but 

were defeated, with the loss of Captain Loch and 82 officers 
and men and the 2 guns. Sir John Cheape with strong 
reinforcements of men and 2 guns then attacked Donahue, 
and after a gallant struggle cnttrely defeated Myat-toon on 
the !9th March, 1853, but the victory was at times within 
an ace of being a defeat. 

During the 3rd Burmiise War I do not think that any 
considerable British force has been defeated, but, on maity 
occasiotis, the Burmans have shown real gallantry, and 
occasionally the eflemy has roughly handled detachments 
of our troops. Considering the vast superiority of the 
British ordnance and rifles, it must be conceded that some 
courage must have been displayed by our foe in keeping 
the field against such odds. 

The fact b that the Emman has learnt war in a different 
school from the British; in 1824-26 he invariably made 
use of fortifications and stockades except at the decisive 
battle of Pagan ; in (852-54 he again distinguished himself 
by his skill in field-works and stockading, notably at Dona- 
bue, Pronie, and Pegu; and in the operations from 1885 
to the present time he has habitually fought behind 
siockades or other cover. 

The Burmans, having neither drill nor discipline, wisely 
abstain from fighting in o(5Cn plains, where they could not 
manoeuvre, but w'ould certainly be mown down by troops 
skilled in the use of arms of precision having a range fax 
longer than that of their own firearms. Burmans are tjulte 
aware that for them to form line and charge would be 
folly ; ** it may be magnificent but it is not war/' but in 
laying an ambuscade, in fortifying the platform of a pagoda 
when he knows that an enemy is obliged to pass dose to it, 
the Burman is ain adept, and his assaults have often been 
delivered with great spirit. 
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Fytche, who knew how to handle thcmi, tnade eJtcellctit 
use of his Bunnan Levies in January. 1853. at Eng>>ina 
Khyoun;^-you, the affair near Letnena, and in his retreat 
before Myat-toon, in March, 1853. 

Although it seems absurd and unjust to class whole divi¬ 
sions of troops in the field as "dacoits," and to speak of 
10,000 gang-robbers being assembled in a district, and to 
stigmatize patriots fighting in defence of their country, and 
bands of warriors not more guilty than the foragers in the 
days of Rob Roy. as " dacoits," yet it must be admitted that 
throughout Burma dacoity “—-to use a common expression 
—is a favourite pastime, ['to young man is held in esteem 
by the girls of his village who has not taken part in one or 
more of these expeditions. 

A and B resolve to plunder C t they make up a party 
and do so: C does not fight, but clears out of his house 
promptly, and is robbed of everything he possessed. The 
neighbours commiserate C One gives him a bullock^ 
another a cart, a third some clothes, and he k not much 
the woree for the misadventure. After a time C thinks it 
is his turn, and with the aid of D attacks A"s house; again 
very little liartn is done \ but when A and B combine to 
plunder E. the Enghshman or angr)' Burman, H does not 
play the game. He, in tlefenoe of his property, uses his rifle 
and sword, and there U bloodshed, horrible gashes with the 
dah.and trouble afterwards; but that is all because ht dots 
not understand the system and accept the custom of the 
country. 

I am not an advocate for robbery in this or any other 
form, but my desire is to show that Burmans bearing arms 
are not always dacolts, and that dacojts do not always use 
arms. 

It is very easy for men drilled, disciplined, instructed in 
tactics, and practised in the use of the Martini-Henry or 
magazine rifle to taunt undisciplined Orientals armed with 
swords, spears, fowling-pieces, or, at best, with rifles to 
which they are unaccustomed, because they prefer wood- 
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fighting' to meeting the enemy in the open, But how 
would it be if the weapons were changed ? Till fighting 
under such conditions has been tried, are we entitled 
to considfiT Burmans cow^ds ? They certainly face 
death with the greatest composure. I am conviticed that 
Bormans have many qualities most valuable to soldiers, 
and 1 bdieve that Bormans properly dressed, efficiently 
armed, discreetly treated, and well commanded by officers, 
selected not on account of stnanncss only, but for ac¬ 
curate and Sympathetic knowledge of the people, their 
customs, and their language, and for sound sense and 
activity, would be most valuable auxiliaries In warlike 
Ofjcnitions within and beyond the frontiers of Burma- 


IT—BURMESE POLITICS. 

TiiE conduct of King Theebaw had, since his accession to 
the throne, been, at all times, unsatisfactory and, occasion¬ 
ally, insolent, yet so long as the Kingdom of Ava occupied 
an isolated position, the British Government could ailbrd 
to submit to much provocation, but when the external 
policy of the Burmese Court indicated designs which, if 
prosecuted with impunity, could only result in the establish.- 
ment of preponderating foreign Influence in the Upper 
Valley of the Irrawaddy, h became Impossible for Her 
Majesty*® Government to view the situation without con¬ 
siderable anxiet}’. in March 1885, a contract fora Rc^al 
Bank' at Mandalay was signed at Paris and a treaty with 
France granting a monopoly of railroads was signed in 
January !883 and ratified on t5tb November 1S85 i In 
August 1885 King Theebaw' attempted to Impose a ruinous 
fine on the British Burma Trading Company and on the 
7th November 1S85 orders were issued for the mobilization 
of the Burmaa Army and for the march of the advance 
guard in three columns towards tiie frontier, the tst down 
the Irrawaddy River, the and on Taungdwengyi, and the 
3rd on Toungoo.—War was then declared; the Head 
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Quarters of the Expeditionary Force crossed the frontier 00 
the 15th November, and Theebaw sued for peace on the 
35th (the day on which the monopoly of railways was assigned 
to France), Me was formally dethroned and deported from 
his Capital on the 29th, and his country was annexed'to 
the British Empire on isi March 1886, Although with the 
blessing of Providence and by me ms of the thunder of heavy 
guns and the rattle of musketry, by good luck and prudent 
management, the conquest of Burma and the overthrO'W of 
the dynasty of Alompra had been accomplished within a 
fortnight and the programme issued by the Government of 
India and Commander^in-Chid" had been so completely 
carried out that Burma from the British fromier to 
Mandalay seemed to be tranquil, yet looking to the pro¬ 
spect of risings among the natives and to the probability 
that China would emphasize her objections to the British 
invasion of Burma by occupying the Northern Districts, 
the Commander of the Expeditionary' Force, having on his 
own initiative in December 1885 at considerable risk 
seized and garrisoncti with Artillery and Infantry the im¬ 
portant Station of Bhamo (ijo miles North of Mandalay), 
which 1$ on the conhnes of Chinas iind commands the trade 
routes from Yunnan, established friendly relations with the 
Chinese frontier authorities. By this decided move the 
restless spirits on both sides of the border were prevented 
from raiding and breaking the peace \ and in consequence of 
it the Court of l*ekio accepted the fact that Bhamo was 
no longer a fjart of the Kingdom of Ava, but would, in 
future, be administered by British officers, b>'ally recc^nized 
the frontier as it existed in the days of King Thcebaw and 
.-igreifd that the boundary between Burma and China shall 
be marked by a Delituitation Committee, consisting of officers 
of both nations. 

The war with Burma was undertaken simply to obviate 
the preponderance of other European Powers in farther 
India; it was quickly finished, but die British Govcrnmeni 
had not determinea beforehand what was to be the fate of 
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the country after the deposition of the reigning monardn, 
so it was impossible to act with the eneiuy needed to 
thoroughly subjvigate a territory containing 100,000 to 
JOOfCOO square miles, that had for years been in a state 
vef^ng on anarchy; consequently there were disturbance 
and brigandage and confusion in Upper Burma for a time. 
Even in many places where military force existed for the 
purposeof keeping order there were not sufficient administra¬ 
tive officers, civilians were scarce, and military officers could 
not be spared; the people were not hostile, but there was 
no one to assure them that they would be protected and to 
encourage them to live a peaceful and righteous life^ no one 
to act as their friend and sitield when threatened by revolu¬ 
tionary or hostile neighbours. After the more accessible 
districts had setthid down under the charge of Commis¬ 
sioners and Assistant Commissiorters It became necessary 
to deal with Chins and Kaebins, dwellers in mountains and 
forests far from the haunts of dvULzed man. The golden 
rule in the East as elsewhere Is '* first make up your mind 
deliberately what you should do or get and then do it or 
acquire it, no matter what the difficulties or obstacles; and 
on the other hand take nothing that you do not want, and 
nothing to which you have no right," The Burmo-Siamese 
frontier has been delimited. Before marking the boundary 
betw'cco Burma and China, it was the duty of engineers 
and surveyors to ascertain what places must be hdd by the 
British fur the sake of international trade and ior strategical 
reasons. The obligatory' points having been determined it 
is useless, nay criminal, to postpone the day of ddlmltatlon, 
the interests of all parties being identical. China no longer 
adheres to her ttaditional policy of isolation and exclusive¬ 
ness j she is an.vioiis to promote taide and to ensure a 
peaceful frontier, and, as matter of fact, China was never 
opposed to export trade into Burma The British Empire 
is large enough and should uot be Increased by the acquisi¬ 
tion of useless territories, and the British Army is not so 
strong that England can afford to fritter away her Battalionb 


id unnecessary and inglorious stniggles with turbulent 
Kadtins and border tribes; but, at the same ilmej England 
should never retreat, and never relinquish what has once 
been hets. 

British columns have of late been visiting the Kachlns 
north of Bhamo In their fastnesses and the (Cachlna have 
in the same way as tbeir neighbours been designated Dacoiis. 
It is very important that the policy of England with regard 
to the Chinese frontier shall^ unlike that pursued in the 
North-West with regard to Afghanistan, be finn, con¬ 
sistent and conciliatory. By such a system we may hope 
not only to attract the trade of China, but also to induce 
the immigration of valuable settle^ into the rertile, but 
scantily inhabited, valleys of Upper Burma,and may secure 
the cordial co-operation of China in such arrangements as 
may be necessary to pre^nt encroachments in the Pamir. 


THE CH(N AND THE KACHIN TRIBES ON 
THE BORDERLAND OK BURMA. 


Bv Taw Sein Ko, 

Ijoduftr, Cambndjir Univ^ly. 

Bv the annexadofl of Upper Burma in i8B6 the Bniisb 
Government was brougfht face co face wuh a number of 
hill tribes inhabiting its mountainous fringe of borderland, 
of which the Chins and the Kachins have proved (o be the 
most troublesome. Ethnically, these tribes belong to that 
vaguely defined and yet little understood stock, the Tura¬ 
nian, which includes among others the Chinese, Tibetans, 
Manchus, Japanese, Annamese, Siamese, Bunrese, and the 
Turks. The evidence of language, so far as it has been 
studied, leaves liide doubt that ages ago China exercised 
much Influence on these Turanian races, whose habitat, it is 
said, included the whole of, at least. Northern India before 
its conquest by the Aryans. As in India, so in Burma, one 
of the problems of administration presented to the British 
Govermnent is how best to cfTcci the regeneration of these 
ancient peoples, who have now lapsed into savagery, and are 
devoid of any power of cohesion. In order that they may be 
a source of strength, and not of weakness, to the Enipire, 
Omitting certain districts of Lower Burma, where 
numbers of Chins are found, the couotr)' itihabiied by their 
wilder brethren may be described as touching Burma on 
two sides, namely, on the cast of Arakan, and on the west 
of Upper Burma; or, tn other words, tt may be described as 
the block of country entirely surrounded on all sides by 
territory under difcct British administration or protection as 
the Stale of Manipur. The recalcitrant Chins recently re¬ 
ferred to in the English newspapers are those who inhabit 
the latter local it}’, and who owed allegiance lo the late ruler 
of Upper Burma They are a strong and hardy race of 
fierce and desperate fighters, who take a special delight in 
raiding into adjoining districis, kidnapping men, women. 
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and chitdren, and driving' off cattle. The human captives 
are either sold inco slavery^ or held to ransom; and be it 
said to the credit of the Chins, that they are not cruel task- 
niasters to their slaves. Raiding appears to be one of the 
normal conditions of their ej>iistence. By raiding their 
numbers are reduced, which is thus a check on the popula¬ 
tion ; and, if successful, a more bountiful fcxHl-supply is 
secured. They may be described as agricultural nomads, 
moving continually from one locality to another in search 
of new lands for cultivation. Their systian of agriculture 
is extremely wasteful. I l consists in bunting down tracts of 
forests and sowing, on the land, their cereals without plough¬ 
ing or irrigating it or transplanting the seedlings. Holes 
are made In the ground with a pointed bamboo and a 
few seeds are placed in each of them. Their agricultural 
outturn and the spoils of their chase fire hardly sufficient to 
keep them in health and comfort. Their supplies have to 
be supplemented from the plains, whence they must aUo 
get their salt, and the materials fur chewing and smoking— 
to which they are extremely addicted—^such as tobacco, 
cutch. lime, and betel-nut, besides cotton twist or cotton 
fabrics to keep themselves urarm. 

The Chins are broken up iiito a number of tribes or 
dans, whose basis of organization Is the worship of common 
tutelary deities, or consanguinity, real or dcutious. Their 
bnguage presents many dialectical differences, which are so 
pronounced that they are liable to be taken for linguistic dif¬ 
ferences. Continual feuds and constant wtirfare have canst-d 
their segregation, and their estrangement from each other. 

The Chins have some very quaint traditions which may 
be of some interest to students of anthropology. They 
say that mankind sprang from to t eggs laid by their god 
Hli. From the last were produced the iirsi male and 
female Chin, who stood in tlie relation of brother and sister 
to each other. These two got separated ; and when they 
met cadi other again the brother ha<l espoused a bitch. 
The sister wanted to marry* her brother, and she appealed 
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10 Hii for assistance- The god advised tliat certaio 
presents should be given to the bitch in ortler to induce tt 
to give op its conjugal rights. The advice was followed, 
and the happy consummation was brought about. U is 
said that, owing to this circumstance, the wotsbip of the 
dog Hat or spirit as the tuteiary deity of Chin women, was 
instituted. Be this as it may. the dog stiN plays an important 
part in the religious ceremonies of the Chins, and is used 
lor sacrifice as the sheep was among the ancient Hebrews, 

They have another tradition that the mediator between 
H li and mankind is Manng Sein, or N ga Thcin. This deity 
plays the t'SU of a reporter, and the happiness or torment of 
mortals depends on his accounts of their actions tn this iifr. 

Of all the surrounding tribes, the Chins appear to reflect 
most the pre-Buddhistic phase of the Bumian. Some of 
the customs of these two peoples, as those relating to 
marriage, inheritance, and slavery are so strikingly similar, 
that he who would like to know about the Burmese |>eople 
of prehistoric times might, with advantage, study the 
language, habits, manners, and customs of their congeners, 
the Chins. The fact was rccogntced by the late Professor 
Forehhammer of the Rangoon College and the HotUHirable 
Mr. Justice Jardtne, now of the Bombay High Court, at 
whose instance a compilatian was made of the Customary 
Law of the Chins * 

* Mr. Jsrdmeand ilie lute I)r. FowhhiimnttT iBade * itumbet of srons- 
laiiotu of ihe Uurrac^ce Manus and ptovetl that they titc £iinou3 
Hindu Manua in a liuddlnit and PAli form. They are «intain<!d in 
■^/ardine's Note* on Huddhul Lsut," Nos. t to 5 (the tcrtj^iicd authofity 
on that Ijiw>; *''111® Jardine Itire Essay m Bunnese fjw * by I'f. Voreft- 
hammer, and "The Wogaiq Dhsmrnatbai" by l>r. FoTchhamuKr—Testt and 
Tiahidaiiaa. VVe regret that since tht; dniwrtnre of .Mr, Jardioe, ihc studv 
of HurnH.>sc Ijiw should hare been much neglected, and these inierestioj} 
researches sliould have i*«Hi diKOunlinucd The " Customazy La» of t!ir 
China,*' by a llurmcse ^fainstTBtc at Thayrtmyo, vnis in lUttmese Manu¬ 
script, pigeonholed and foTgotteo at the Rangoon Secretariat, irhen Mr. 
Jatdine and Dr, Fordihanimer dimmed ti, got it OatiaUle 4 and edited 
IL li also dontaint, an intreductiott by Mr, Jardtne and aotne retuoihs by 
t>f, FoRhhanunet, as also (ly Col Htirece Btowm*, a foraier Commissiofwr 
ttf Pegu. It is msU worth reading the Chtos are a curious people, ebout 
whom also much is said in *'tho Goaetteer of 
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The Kachins. or Sin^phos, as they are calted io Assam, 
are a race of hardy mountaineers, whose habi^t extends 
from that country to the frontier of tlie Chinese province 
□f Yunnan. The disruption in the eleventh century A.D, of 
the powerful ancient Shan Kingdom of Pong or Mpgaong, 
which had hitherto served as a breakwater against the waves 
of barbarian immigration from tire west, appears to have 
facilitated the irruption and the subsecpjeni settlement of 
the Kachins in the valley of the Iratvadi, where they are 
now found. In several localities they have ousted then* 
weaker neighbours, the Shans; and they have advanced 
as far as the Ruby Mines district to the north of Mandalay, 
Their encroachments on the Shan States, especially North 
Theinni or Hsenwi, have been steadily going on, and the 
development of their earih-hunger has been assisted by 
their employment as mercenaries, to support certain parties 
or chiefs who were divided in council. The Kachins, how¬ 
ever, who are now creating disturbances, and against whom 
military operations are being undertaken, are those residing 
within the Jurisdiction of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Qhatno, and of the Su|jerlniendtnt of the Northem Shan 
States. 

The settlement of the relations between the Kachins and 
tile British Government is an important matter, because it 
materially affects the peace and order of Burma. Opium, 
which is extensively grown in Yunnan, is smuggled by the 
Kachins into British territory, together with liquor and 
arms. Their hills afford also a convenient asylum to manv 
had character, rebels, and other disturbers of the public 
peace, who are a standing menace to the plain country. 
Some of the principal trade-routes between Burma and 
Chin.1 are dominated by the Kachbs ; the india-rubber 
forests, the jade quarries, and the amber mines are situated 
in their country; and their cxaciions and Imrassments are 
most vexatious, and arc stifling the resuscitated commerce, 
which requires every fostering care. Besides, they have 
repeatedly committed raids on the settled villages in the 
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pfain country, and have in same cases assumed a defiant 
and sullen attitude in tlicir intercourse with the paramount 
power. 

The one great difheu]^ in dealing with the Chins and 
the Kachins is their want of any incer-tribal coherence. 
Almost every village forms an indepeudent community; 
society is loosely organized among them ; vendetta is the 
common motive for ag^ssive action; and the amhority of 
the chiefs is neither supreme nor effectually exercised. The 
decisions of the elders of a tribe fretjuendy over-ride the 
commands of its chief: and such decisions a« generally 
based upon su|>er5t)tious omens, 'rtie Chief Commissioner 
of Burma has, however, attempted to Tvicid these inchoate 
units into germs of harmonious village communities, by 
granting sanads to the de facto chiefs, who are assured of 
British protection on condition of paying a light tribute as 
a visible token of submission, and exercising their lawful 
rights in accordance with custom and u-sage. There can be 
no doubt of the practical results of this plan of settlement, 
benehcial alike to the Government and to these wild hiltmen* 

Many of the Kachins have visited the head-quarters of 
the Bhamo district, and have r,een with their own eyes 
British forLs and British guns, and other appliances of 
civilized warfare. Last year an attempt was made to pro¬ 
duce a similar impression of British power on the Chin 
chiefs of the Stytn tribe, A party of them were brought 
down to Rangoon under the charge of a young Bumiiirse 
officer, and were shown the mcn-of-war. the arsenal, etc. 
They stayed several days at Rangoon, and went back to 
their country. Their memory must cither be very short, 
or the impression produced on them too evanescent; hAc ntiso 
not long after their return home they broke out again, 
cutting telegraph-wires and setting British authority at 
defiance. A party of Sepoys with the ofiScer, who had 
accompanied the chiefs to Rangoon, was sent out to meet 
them, and the young Burman. who was a most promising 
officer, was shot dead. 
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The Chins and the Kachins wHI seldom acknowledge their 
defeat, because they imagine that human beings trt their 
qnamek and fights are always assisted by their tutelary 
deities, who are something like the Homeric gods. They 
may be defeated and routed to-dayt but who knows that, 
by the help of their gods, victory may not be theirs to¬ 
morrow ? 

These hill-tribes seem to identify the advent of British 
rule with the extinction of slavery , which is a most cherished 
institution among them, with the cessation of all raids and 
stave-hunting expeditions, and of the levying of blackmaiL 
They strongly resent their being deprived of the exercise 
of their predatory habits, and they chafe at being put under 
any settled form of government which imposes upon them 
the duty of living by peaceful industry. In their treatment 
of women, the intensity of their feuds, their repugnance to 
manual labour, their fidelity to their chiefs, their supersti¬ 
tion and their fine sense of honour, they resemble some¬ 
what the Scotiish Mighlanders at the timi; of the Revolu¬ 
tion ; and, as in the case of the latter, it will take some 
time before they settle down, become reconciled to the 
new order of things, and learn to adapt themselves to tlve 
new set of circumstances. 

At present both the Chins and the Kachins are un¬ 
lettered races. Though several systems of alphabet have 
been invent^ for them by certain Christian raissionaHeSi 
they still remain untaught, uneducated, ignorant:, and super¬ 
stitious, However, there exist grounds for hoping that 
education and progress will follow in the wake of peace 
and order, upon a life weaned from primitive barbarism, ns 
exemplified in (he case of the Karens of Lower Burma, 
whose transformation was effected by the noble efforts of 
the American Baptlii Missionaries, headed hy Wade and 
Mason. 

The policy pursued by the late Burmese Government 
towards these wild hill tribes was one of kissn. fairt^ and 
consisted in cancHiating them by conferring gold umbntllas 
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and grandiloquent titles on their chiefs. Their submission 
was never complete, and they often resisted successfully 
the advance of the Burmese fonccs sent against them. It 
b true that some of them paid tribute in the shape of 
ivorj-, beeswax, gold-dust, etc; but the payment was 
intemiitteni. and raids on the plains were frequent. Such 
a stale of thii^rs cannot now be tolerated under a highly 
organized fonn of Government. A disturbance m one 
part of the country reacts on another, dblocatcii trade, and 
interrupts communication; and it h .1 policy beneficial to 
all concerned, to make these wild tribesmen amenable to 
the orders of the paramount power, and to convince them 
that it is to their interest to settle down into peaceful and 
law-abiding communities. 

in connection with the Ounnese method of dealing with 
tb^ savage tribes, it may be of interest to mention some¬ 
thing about the oath of allegiance administered to their 
chiefs. These tribesmen do not reci^mise the sanciit}- of 
merely religious or moral sanctions; and the Burmese 
Government appe.'ira to have considered that the best 
guarantee for the due observance of the obligations con¬ 
tracted by them would be to prescribe certain formalities 
based on their prevailing superstitious practices. The 
indigenous custom of taking an oath of friendship among 
the Chins b as follows ; The contracting parties and their 
friends meet at an appointed place, and proceed to kill 
a number of dogs, and boil them in huge caldronsi The 
spokesman of one party then declares; ■■ As long as the 
horns of the buffalo remain crooked, as long as hills and 
ttioimtains remain immovable, and as long as streams and 
rivers continue to run their course, we will rem.iin faithful 
friends, help each other in the hour of need, and 
together in concord, as brothers of the same parents. J 
call upon the deities to bear witness to this compact of 
amity and friendshi}^ This done, the contracting parties 
proceed to drink rice-beer—their national beverage-^in 
which spears and swords have been dipped, and to eat 
KEW SEkItS. VOL. V. _ 
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the dog'-tlesh in honour of the soiemn occasion. The 
spears and swords symbolise that if faith is brokeiir the 
defaulting party wil] meet with sure death from a sword 
Of spear. The Kachin oath is somewhat differeiiL A 
bamboo platfonn is cons true tedj and a buffalo is killed 
near it. A portion of the blood of the slaughtered animal 
is procured and mixed with native spirits, in which spears 
and swords are dipped. Then, after invoking the presence 
of his tutelary deities, each chief comes up to drink ihe 
liquor, muttering imprecations that, should he be unfaithful 
to the compact, some dire calamity ma>' befall him. The 
Buniicse form of the oath of allegiance is devoid of the 
slaughter of animals. The oblfgarions imposed, and the 
imprecations attached to the breach of them, are written 
down 0(1 a piece of paper. The highland chief, to whom 
the oath is administered, kneels down with his face In 
the direction of the Burmse Capital, and, holding this 
paper in both hands, recites its contents, after the Burmese 
master of the ceremony. Then the paper is burnt, and 
the ashes are thrown into a bowl of water, in which models 
of the five kinds of weapons, namely, the arrow, sword, 
spear, gun, and the cannon, are dipped; and this water is 
handed to the chief, who drinks it 

The extension of the /xlx BHiaunuO' over the Chins 
does not involve any international complications as that 
over the Kachins does. But it Is to be hoped that the 
friendiy relations happily subsisting between England and 
China will go a long way to minlmke possible difficulties 
and misunder-iiandings, and to accelerate the work of pacifi¬ 
cation and clvtlination which the British Government have 
undertaken to perfonti; and that the deUmitaticm of the 
Burmo-Chinesc frontier, about which negotiations are in 
progress In London, will settle tmre for all the question of 
territorial limits of the two Powers in regard to the belt of 
dcbateahle country inhabited by the Kachins. 

The accidental phonetic resemblance between the words 
Chin, Kachin, and China is apt to be associated in the 
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popular mmd in this countr>’ with Home pronounced political 
connection between the Chinese and these tribesmen. No 
misapprehension U more misleading than this; because, 
e^ccept in the case of a portion of the Kachin tribes living 
in jurisdiction which is admittedly Chinese, the influence of 
* China is, at the present time, neither felt nor achnowledgeii 
by these mountaineers. In common with many tribal 
designations in Asia, both the apj>cllations, Chm and 
Kathin, signify “ man " par ts^^Uence. The word Chin is 
a Burmese corruption of the Chmesc Jin or Vtfn ,■ and 
AWrfo,' is a term obtained by coining. It is made up of 
Aa, meaning or person (which is etymologically related 
to the Chinese numerative A'o), and Chin, a corruption of the 
abbreviated form of Siappho, signifying ntan^ by which the 
Kachins designate themselves. The ap^iellation CAtn^ unlike 
Singp/w, is not a national designation known to the Chins, 
who call themselves Shu. 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that some measure of 
recognition Is now accorded to Burmese a flairs in Parlia¬ 
ment, which has to deal with matters relating to a world¬ 
wide empire. On the 7ih February last, Mr. Graham 
elicited a reply from the Under Secretary of St^ttc lor 
India regarding the hve military police parties engaged in 
the Bhamo district. Again on the s^rd of the same month 
Mr. Gibson Bowles asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Aflairs as to the cause and origin of the war¬ 
like opetations carried on against the Kachlns on the 
Upper Irawadi, whether any representations had been 
received from the Chinese Government deprecating British 
interference with the territory of the Kachtns, and whether 
the information in ht$ pcesession showed that the con¬ 
tinuance of warlike operations against the Kachins might 
lead to irruptions of Chinese similar to those of the Black 
Flags " encountered by the French in Tonkin. Sir Edward 
Grey replied: The operations in question were rendered 
necessary by repeated raids of the Kachin tribes in the 
hills, on the settled villages situated in the plain country 

T 3 
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east of the 1 mratlt. An atiempt was first made to repress 
these by punitive expeditions, and as that measiire proved 
insuHident, a more tle6nite attempt was made in 1S91 and 
1892 10 enforce order among the tribes with 4 view to the 
safety of the villages under our jurisdiction, and the projjcr 
protection of the great trade routes between Yunnan and 
Mandalay. Representations have been made by the 
Chinese Government, and explanations have been given 
in reply, which have been received in a friendly nisnnen 
Nt^tiatiofls are in progress with China for a settlement 
of the frontier which, h is hoixid, may shortly be brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. It is not desired to oonttnut 
the operations longer or further than is necessary for tlte 
object already mentioned, and there is no reason to btdieve 
that they will give rise to Chinese irruptions of the nature 
indicated. At this stage of the negotiations it would 
not be desirable to make the corr^pondence public/' 

Latest advices from Burma indicate that the refractory 
Kachins in the neighbourhood of Bhamo were encouraged 
10 persevere in their unreasonable and unequal struggle 
by the persuasion of the ex-bawbwa or Chief of the 
Shan State of Wuntho, who was himself to blame for his 
deposition and exile. It will be remembered that since 
the British annexation of Upper Burma this Chief had 
rejected all offers of friendship, had refused to meet 
responsible officers to discuss the relations of his State 
with the Government, and had placed all possible obstacles 
against the project of constructing a railway through his 
terrilorj'. Not content with a^uming an altitude of dis¬ 
loyalty and mistrust, he violated British ictricory in 1S91 
by sending armed men across the frontien The challenge 
thus thrown down was accepted. He w-as driven to the 
Kachin hllb ; and his State w-as amalgamated with the 
British district of Katha m Upper Burma. He has now 
shown his hand in stirring up disaBcction and strife among 
tbe hillmen, who have adorded him a safe asylum. The 
other agency which is playing a similar rffie among the 
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Kachihs in the vidnity of Thdnni is Saw Van Nasng. the 
eWer of the Chaung3g;wa Princes, one of the numerous g^nd- 
sons of M ind6n. 1 n the early days of the annexation he was 
one ol’ the clstimants to the vacant throne : and numerous 
lives were lost before he was forced to xeeh an asylum in 
the Knchin hills on the Burmo-Chincse frontier* These 
two foci of disaffection have to be reckoned with in dealing 
with the Kacbtns, whose credulity and gullibility, like that 
of the Chins, is unbounded, especially wlten their fair- 
spoken seducer has donned the garb of authority or is oi 
royal extraction. The Chins, a few >'ears ago, experienced 
the consequences of rallying round the standard of a 
Pretender, the «wVjwov/ Shwigyabyu—Prince, of plebeian 
extraction. 

The precise cause of the recrudescence of disorder 
among the Cliin.s cannot yet be explained ; but it is hoped 
that the spirit of unrest is not general among them, and 
that it will subside without prolonging the necessity of the 
employment of armed force in inducing them to accept 
British suzerainty cordially and peacefully. 

In dealing with the Chins and the Kachins, it might be 
as well to bear in mind that among them, as was among the 
ancient Romans, to avenge the death of a kinsman is more 
than a right: it is a religious duty^ for his manes have 10 be 
appeased * and that it is more tlian probable that the notion 
of blood-feud, which is suppose to have been created 
between them and the British Government, is responsible in 
some measure for the repealed disturbances among these 
wild tribesmen. 

Cambiidge, 

Match I.T, 


In independent corroboration of the above valuable and 
interesting article, we quote the following remarks in a letter 
which we have received from Mr. J. As nan BkvCE, who 
is an authority on Chin and Kacbin matters.—En* 
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'■ The question of the Kacbins, Chins^ and the like h a 
samewhai difficult one. Mj' point at the Society of ^\fts 
was that by the annexation of Upper Bunna we had 
brought upon ourselves the question of these frontier 
tribes, which by a simple mediathation might have been 
avoided. As it Is, 1 think it is quite impossible for us to 
avoid reducing these tribes to order. You see it is not we 
who attack them, but they who attack tis. In the days of 
the Kings of Burma, all these tribes were in the habit oE 
making raids and carrying off the quiet Burmans and Shans 
into captivity, and the Kaebins were continually advancing 
South and driving before them the peaceable Palaungs and 
Shans. It is absolutely iinjxjsstble far us to allow that 
kind of thing to go on. it is a mere question of good 
order and police, and, apart from that, the Shans, Palaungs, 
etc., are more desirable subjects than the Kachins and 
Chins. 

Moreover, apart from the necessity of maintaining the 
Queen’s peace, even if our policy meant the extln::tion of 
these peoples, which it docs not necessarily do, there would 
not be the same reason for regret as at the extinction of a 
nationaJity like the Burmese. These tribes are totiiily un¬ 
ci vithed, and have not. properlyspeaking, a conscious nation¬ 
ality. They are a congeries of small tribes, who war on each 
other as much almost as on the Burmans and Shans. 

Nor do I think that our operations agiunst these people 
will neccssartlygutus into trouble with China, though conceiv¬ 
ably they might do so. I f there were a complete bulfcr formed 
by them between us and China, the objection to operations 
against them would have been greater, but it is not sa On 
the Eastern frontier of the Shan States, further South, we are 
already in actual contact with the Chinese, so the evil, such 
as it is, already exists. That evil also would have been 
entirely avoided if we had abstained from annexing Upper 
Burma—another reason against that anne.\ation." 
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INDIAN OFFICIAL OPINIONS ON TRIAL BY 

JURY 

Bv THE Hon. J. jARtltNK, 

of tht Ikrtnbay High Couit- 

Ttre issues raised by public opinion, on the order of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, are of grave impornince. 
They have been discussed from the oflfkclars point of view 
all over India, as appears from the papers published by the 
Government. That interesting compilation contains the 
history of the matter, which may be shortly stated here. 
In the year t86i the ftist Code of Criminal Procedure 
for the whole of India was enacted; this empowered the 
local Governments to extend to interior districts the 
system of jury trial, which under Acts of Pariiament and 
Charters had long existed in the Presidency Towns, 
Without losing time, the Government of Bengal in tSda 
availed itself of this power: arid ever since then, murders, 
robberies and many other crimes have gone before the 
juries in the seven great districts into which the system 
was introduced. Now» with the approval of the Viceroy, 
murtlers and some less important cases have been with- 
drawn from the juries i and will under the new order be 
tried by the Sessions Judge, sjuing with two or more 
Assessors. The law requires the latter to pronounce their 
opinion.s in open Court The Judge is bound to consider 
these opinions, but not obliged to follow them. Thus the 
fesponsibility for correct decision on the facts as well as 
the law rests with the Judge. Whereas, when a Jury finds 
a verdict, whether it be unanimous or that of the majorityj 
the Judge is bound to aaept their view of the facts and 
pag g judgment In accordance, unless he differs from it 
€&*npleUly as to make him consider U necessary for the 
ends of justice to submit the case to the High Court. In 
tha t event, he prepares a statement of Ws opinion; the 
record comes before the superior tribunal; the whole case 
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is re-argiiefl there much tn the some way as an appeal, 
which the iaw allows, as of right, from the decision of 
a Sessions Judge sitting with Assessors. The responsibility 
for correct decision is thus thrown on what I may call the 
Queen's Bench Division of the High Court. This 
machinery was designed to save the new* and rather exotic 
institution of trial by jiiry from the reproach of corrupt and 
perverse verdicts. In Bombay, as many reported cases 
show, it is the practice of the High Court not to interfere 
writh the verdict, unless it Is shown to lie manifestly and 
clearly wrong. Thus a reasonable verdict is upheld, with¬ 
out making a strict inquiry into its correctness. The same 
practice obtained for many years at Calcutta; but. as Mr. 
Justice Prinsep points out in a published Minute, there 
have arisen diderent opinions among the learned Judges, 
some of whom hold that the High Court, once a case has 
been referred to it, is bound to determine not merely 
whether the verdict is reasonable but whether it is correct. 
U may be added that the Viceroy, anxious to keep up the 
responsibility of Juries, has declined to pass a declaratory 
act on this vexed point of Interpretation.* His Excellency 
lias also refused to enact that wAonemr a Judge differs 
from the ju^)^ he shall refer the case to the High Court. 
The only change to be made in the law Is based on a 
suggestion of the Justices Birdwood, Candy and Telang of 
the Bombay High Coun, to enable the Sessions judge, 
** ivhcther before or after a genera] verdict has been given, 
to cake special verdicts from the jurors on particular issues 
of fact, and perhaps on the general credibility of particular 
evidence," It remains to add that Sir Charles Saigent. 
the Chief Justice, and Mr. justice Farran gave their 
weighty opinions against the proposed novelty in procedure. 

After stating as above bow the fabric of law about trial 
by jury stands to-day, and how it is proposed to repair it, 
I will proceed to the objections w'hich have been taken to 

* [ refer ibe kuDctt mder lo the fuUtlirifig liiadjng esses on. (he point; 
l^prew p. ttweri. I. U K 15 Cal. #69; T)*ik Ana# I. U R, 15 
Dernbay 452 ; Empness r. Oimiviuk, 1. I, R, jj. 54^. 
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ii by the varioys authorities whose opinions make up the 
printed compilation pt'esentod to thi: public. The sphere 
tjf trial by Jury can be expanded or contracted, like hydraulic 
pressurc, by mere order of an Indian Governtittmt, wttliout 
any change in the kw. The Viceroy^ it appears, was 
informed in 1890 that “the jwr>' system has in some degree 
favoured the eiscaiHf of criminals, and in May of that year 
he demanded from the provincial governors a rejson on 
its working, and as to “ what opinion U entertained as to 
its merits as a means for the repression of crime. It 
must be borne in mind that the Viceroy in Council bears a 
responsibilitv for the whole of India, and that an Acl of 
Parliament confides to him the control of all the civil and 
military establishments. But in this particular matter, the 
supposed tendency of trial by jury' to favour the escape of 
crtminais. he had been forestalled in Bombayi not by tlie 
Governor, watchful over public order, nor by the i'ligh 
Court, anxious about Justice, nor by the public, clamorous 
against perverse verdicts, but by an Under Secretary 
engaged in compiling statisUcs. The ftrst batch of opinions 
sent up by the Bombay Judges, including the proposal 
about special verdicts, are commenis on, the Under 
Secretary's conclusion from statistics that the proportion 
Ilf convictions by juries in murder cases was unduly low. 
The Under Secretary's vicivs do not appear in the print; 
but we find the Bombay Government delivering opinion 
that throughout the Presidency murders had steadily in* 
creased, and convicriotis had fallen off sy per cent. In the 
non-jury districts, and 52 per cent, in the Jury districts; 
that in three districts tt was the general opinion that 
murder cases should cease to be put before a Jury, and that 
in the Presidency Town of Bonibay, and in Karachi, Foona 
and Thana. the system '‘may be considered moderately 
successful." Again, it is said that the extension of the 
jury system does not appear desirable, one reason suggested 
being that the Sessions Judges, who arc almost all members 
of the Indian Civil Service, arc, from inexperience of juries, 
not very competent persons to guide them to a right 
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dtidslon.' Nerenheless Lord Harris; stcjns to have 
adVbed to let well alone. He sees the political value 
of trial by jury and he drops statistics as a critenun, and^ 
after a judicial statement of the pros and €<ms, in whicli, 
as Sir Kaymond West lately sfeted, he had the advantage 
of that distinguished colleague’s advice, he delivers the 
following opinion—" Where, however, the jurj*^ s>'Steni 
exists, it ought not, in the opinion of the Governor in 
Council, to be abolished, except on clear proof, for the 
particular Sessions division, of Jiagrani ahnso or failure. 
Where it is retained, all cases committed for tHal, and 
triable exclusively by the Sessions Court, ought in the 
opinion of the Governor in Council to be tried by jurj' 
with the exception (by mere omission) of [wlitiral cases 
and of those relating to the Army and Navy. In particular 
Sessions Divisions there might be an exception also of 
capital cases, but this is an exception which should be 
cautiously made. In Ahmedabad at least, and possibly 
elsewhere, the exception of capital casts may be forced 
upon Government, but it must be remembered that any 
marked increase in the proportion of coovtctioos resulting 
from the abolition of the jury system might tend to 
diminish confidence in the administration of Justice. On 
the other hand, if there were no great increase, the change 

* 'rhit reason seenu to Kjitc occurred to die Boiubay tlovenuntrrtt 
tucU’ \ u least, I do mx Ihtd this objectKin to Sossjons Judges in the 
optniom of the Judjpo erf the High Caurt. Sir, Justice Fumin sayis! "I 
nuuid ralhct im[irefi3 on Se»iona Judges the iatponance of their chais^ ^ 
the jvty, and the dointbitity of lading them to « oirrect verdia by htying 
the fiets oi' the osc ckarly and before them, than the importance 

of oOTtEtXitig their terdiet by a referwKe to the High Court." Mr. Justice 
Shepherd, at Mndmi, notices, howvrer, that from want of experience 
Sesiom Judges are likely to fai} to snn] up with care' and padence; and 
the Chief jnstice, Sir J. Bdee, at AUalutbad, u*inf his eiporicnce of trials 
in Bngland, writes; " A jiu}' in the hands of a strong J odge tnay |^o right, 
hot in the hands of a weak Judge, or of a Jod^e who cinnot inditenco his 
joty, the result of a trial is rcry doahtfoi." The Benffd In^iector-Gencrll 
*il Pofice I hints the present SoEaioRS Judges havt lent welftht witii Juri^ 
than thme of ten years ago, because they hare had less executive uafntng. 
t'nam sei-cral provinoes oomea also a confessioo that it is no easy ude to 
charge a joty in a language foreign to the speaknt 
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would be of no effect in making crime more perilous io 
the criminal.” The Viceroy's Government in replj* remark 
that no proposal to amend the law had been sent up, and 
say that the reports from Bombay as well as Bengal show 
clearly that capital cases should be withdrawn from Juries. 
Lord Harris is reminded that three Justices. Messrs, Bird- 
wood. Farran and Teking had advised that this should 
ix! done in Ahmedabad, Belgaum and Surat; and b quietly 
told to revise liic list. So the opinion of the Under 
Secretary who set the ball rolling prevailed in the end. 

In Assam, trial by jur)’ has been u-sed in six districts 
out of eleven since 1862 : and the Chief Commissioner, 
Mr. Quinton, being of opinion that the system had not 
favoured the escape of criminals, advised the Viceroy that 
no change should be made. "I'he report of the Assam 
Judge. Mr. Luttmati-Johnsoti, is very full and interesting. 
He shows that the Judge agrees more often with the jury's 
verdicts than with decisions passed by Magistrates and 
open to appeal. The fact is the more remarkable, because 
some executive order in (877 had practically restricted the 
operation of the jury sy^em to the most serious of all 
crimes, namely, those In which death is caused. “ Native 
Jurymen in my division,” this Judge w’riies, "are like native 
Jurymen elsewhere, toalli to take the responsibility of 
imposing a capital sentence. Out of 403 jurymen in the 
division for 1A90, 27 are Marwari murchanta, of vrhom 
a majority arc Jains, and the rest very pronounced 
Vishnavitcs. It is one of the marks of a very advanced 
stage of civilisation, that people grow too humane to 
tolerate capital puntshmenL The time has not perhaps 
come when we could salely abolish capital punishment in 
India, but I cannot condemn a system which gives more 
practical effect to the feelings of the people than the law, 
as it stands, contemplates. A large number of my people, 
certainly the more educated classes, are in advance of the 
law in this matter. The result of course is that I only 
impose the capital sentence in vciy heinous cases. If 1 
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were a hanging judge* mj' juries would nui convict as 
readily as they do. Mr. Ward (the present Cliief Com- 
misstoncr) was also a soft Judge." The printed papers 
show that the Viceroy did not agree either with the CliitT 
Commissioner or the Judge. After Mr. Quinton liad been 
killed at Manipur, anti Mr, Ward had succeeded him, the 
Government of India moved the latter to agree to exclude 
from trial by jury all cases of homicide, which exclusion seems 
tantamount to akolittoti of the system. The endeavour is 
said to be to ‘‘elimioate those offences which experience 
has shown to be unsintable for trial by juries in India."' It 
may however be presumed that this dimLnaiion Is not to 
I>t: applied in the Presidency Towns, as no such change in 
the law is suggesietl, One curious reason given for the 
new order in Assam is the insuperable difItcuUy of explain- 
ing to Juries those intricate clauses Of the Penal Code 
w'hich explain how murder differs from manslaughter. 

In the North-Wcsiem Provinces and Oudh, the local 
Government reijorts that the system has worked fairly 
well, and has been a success. The Chief Justice however 
suggests its abolition, and so does the Sessions Judge of 
Lucknow, but only on general gnomids, and not because 
they are dissatisfied with the verdicts, The Lieutenant- 
Governor and Mr. Justioe Young however give credit to 
the jury for knowing more about native customs and habits 
of thought than the most experienced Judge* In those 
Provinces, cases of homicide do not go before juries, and 
the same restriction applies to the Presidency of Madras, 
where however a great experience has been obtained of 
other cases, as trial by jury exists In almost every district. 
The Government of Madras in a short letter answer the 
Viceroy's question by saying that the jury system is 
unsuUcd to the country, and that it has had no effect one 
way or another upon crime. It appears also that in 
Tanjorc out of 135 cases tried there in five years, the Judge 
only referred g to the High Court as bad. verdicts. Jn the 
present article 1 refrain from discussing the working of 
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trial by jury in Bengal, hcxause the learned Judges there 
JitTcr in their epinions about it, and because ihe V iceroy 
has refused to amend the taw in the way proposed by the 
Bengal Government, so as lo allow' appeals against verdtcLi, 
or [o retjiiire the Judge to refer the case to the High 
Court vfkrfttXfsr he differs from the jury, 1 he Chief 
Justice writes—’* I am unwilling to express any opinion 
unfavourable to the existence of the systuin of trial by 
jury, us it is called, in these provinces, or as to its merits 
as a means for the repression of crime.’* 

1 think the above facts and opinions show sumdently 
that the concrete question raised as to any particular dis¬ 
trict requires local knowledge as a factor in the solution, 
exactly as in Ireland, where 1 nutioe, in the reports of 
Parliament, trial by jurj- Ts not availed merely on general 
reasons such as its unsuitability, or because trial by an 
expen, I mean a Judge, may be a better system, but only 
as to its use or abuse in some county or other, Clare or 
Kerry, whe*e, it is alleged, crime becomes rampant because 
the local juries. roisletS byiiolilical feeling, agrarian grievances 
or outside intimidation, refuse to convict on clear, uncoo- 
tradicted testimony. Whether such a state of things 
exists is of course a serious question for tlie Rxccuuve 
Government to decide: and it is in my opinion wrong 
and foolish to Impute to the Indian Governments any 
motives inconsistent with that desire for pure justice which 
they have invariably shown. Neither have 1 any sympathy 
with that class of writers who wish or expect that no 
questions wdl be put in Parliament about the official action 
taken in India: as it is pan of our constitutional system 
that the control of Indian af&irs is vested in a Minister 
responsible to Parliament, and it has always been the 
custom, as In the case of the corrupt Magistrates in Bombay 
a few years ago, for Parliament to make inquiry' into what 
goes on in Indian Courts of Law and the Secretariats. It 
is absurd to suppose that either House will ever pass a 
seirdenying ordinance, excluding from its view' matters of 
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weighty concern which an Under Secretary in India is 
encouraged to take up hs a volunteer. Moreover there 
is no reason to be angry with the more highly educated 
sections of our Indian fellow-subjects, W'ho value trial by 
jury much as a man would prize soniK heirloom of great 
cMt and beauty, which he has held in secure possession 
for majiy years, under the will of a guardian, who has 
long cared for bis moral and material interesL As a 
matter of mere policy, the case is thus stated tn the 
Hombay Government letter—*' In this country the jury 
system is looked on with considerable pride by the pretty 
large class whose idea of progress consists in the tmttaiton 
of English institutions. The more interested they thus 
become in the Jury system, the better on the whole will it 
work in their hands or with their aid. They would certainly 
resent its extinction, and their reclamations would find 
echoes elsewhere." The case for and against jury trial 
in India should be considered without any special prejudice 
or bias, as it is not a matter in dispute among political 
parties, and thcrti is nothing to appeal to the passions, as in 
the accounts of outrages in some parts of Ireland. 

The disadvantages of the system are set fortli hero and 
there in the Indian oompflatton, more especially in the 
Viceroy s letters. Gne objection made as regards particular 
districts is that the jurymen are stupid and uneducated. 
Now it can Itardly be the case anywhere that this desertp- 
tioti applies to the whole population: rite objection is hot 
treated as serious by the executive govemnietits, and must 
lose its force as education advances. It applies as much to 
trials with .'\sse5sor5 who are men of the same classes as 
the juries; and its logical result is to remit trials to the 
Sessions Judges alone. In England we have grown 
familiar with trials of civil actions by single Judges without 
juries. But tn India, where these Judges are foreigners, 
often ignorant of the language and customs of the districts 
to which they have been transferred, no responsible 
authority has yet advised that the .Assessors should be 
abolished in crimi&al trials. 
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Assam is an example of the iroubfe caused by the 
multiplicity of languages which an Indian Civil Sen-ant 
is called on to leam. Mr, Luttmitn'Johnsonr the Judget 
brings it into clear view, 

" If a European officer remained in one district all his 
service, he might acquire such a knowledge of the language 
as might enable him to cbaigc juries efficiently- t com¬ 
menced with Bengali (not the Bengali of the books). I 
then learned Bcbart (not the Hindustani or even the Hindi 
of the books), I then learned Sylhctiaf both eastern and 
western. J am now learning Assamese, of which there arc 
many varieties, 1 cannot pretend to be competent to 
charge a jury in Assamese," This experience of languages 
is of a type common all over 1 ndia, I he present writer* 
for instance, found himself in a new world of things when 
promoted from Bombay to be Judicial Commissioner oi 
Burma. In Rangoon witnesses speaking the following 
languages have to be examined in the Courts—English, 
Borraese, Tamil. Tdugu, Bengali, Hindustani, Shan, 
Karen, Red Karen, Chinese in several dialects, No 
wonder then that the Judge ot A-saam and 1 suppose every 
Judge finds it no easy task to explain correctly to the jury 
the definitions, explanations and exceptions, which the 
Penal Code uses about murder and grievous hurt. The 
fault is not with either the Judge or the jurj^: the rn^icacy 
is in the subject-matter, The V^iceroy treats it as an 
obstacle to trial by jury. But it is a matter of everyday 
e-xperience that a Judge without a jury may fall into the 
trap; and what seems to be w'anied is a simpler statement 
of the law, ft is natural however that the official class in 
India should assume, what as regards the Judges of 
England so high an authority as Sir James F. Stephen 
believes to be the fact, that a Sessions Judge is mure likely 
to come to a correct judgment on matters of fact than a 
jury is. But this view has I believe never been pro* 
pounded by the higher authorities in India; and as like 
causes produce the same effects, the administrators there 
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have always iniid to get the opinion of the natives, by 
means of Punchayets, Assessors or juries on issues of fact, 
like as the earlier Norman Judges and Exchequer Barons 
in England availed themselves of the local inquests, ihosu 
dignitaries being unfamiliar with the Saxon dialects and 
local customs. Wile on this ix»int 1 may refer again to 
the objection taken to trial by jury on the ground that 
the Sessions Judges are not very competent to w'ork the 
system. But f must add that 1 am not aware of this kind 
of inefficiency having been used by any High Court as 
an argument against it. 

Another objection pointed out to the disadvantage of 
trial by jury is that innocent men, cspecbilly when Jointly 
tried w'ith a number of guilty persons, are sometimes con* 
victed from hcedlessness. But the Indian Law Reports 
show that this result happens also at trials by Judges with* 
nut juries: no known system is so perfect as to avoid it, 
although in England it was a common direction that it is 
better that nine guilty should escape rather than one inno¬ 
cent prisoner should suffer. The usual course is to repre* 
sent the case to the Crown for pardon : and if the mistake 
has occurred through a defective summing up to the jury, 
the convict can appeal to the High Court. 

The ^mmoicn of the results of jury trial in India, ac* 
cording to the views published by the \^ceroy, is tliai sug¬ 
gested by the form of His Excellency's question, as to the 
merits of this form of trial in rcprtmng: crime. The chief 
ground of the new orders in Bengal is that great criminala, 
csiiecially murderers, are acquitted by juries perversely or 
vrantonly. The papers seem to disclose two causes, the 
first being the dislike of Hindus to take action against 
Brahmans, whom they believe to be sacred persons, sprung 
from the head of Brahm, die universal, imjiersonal deity. 
It may well be that this sentimeni has been operative at 
trials in Bengal: in opposition to the equity of the law, of 
which we say proudly, that it is no respecter of persons. 
As to other parts of India, anyone w'ho knows the people 
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will admit the lendeQcy, Hut [rttopJe are often better 
than their principles. 1 'he Act which emancipated the 
Roman Catholics used to be opposetl on the ground that 
members of that religious communion must lojpcaUjr, even 
if appointed tu 1 >e J udges, be Papists hrst and Queen's sub-^ 
jecis afterwards: yet in practice this is not realiiUid. The 
subject is not even n^entioned in the «iry ful) opinion given 
by the Govern me III of Bombay. 

T'he second cause of the alli^cd perverse acquit cals is the 
dislike of the Hindus to concur in what leads very often to 
the sentence of death, altltough under the Indian Penal 
Code the Sessions Judge may. for definite reasons, refrain 
from passing a capital sentence and award tife-long Inins' 
ponation instead. It appears that Bengal juries have lately 
found a number of prisoners not guilty, w hom on reference/ 
made by the judge, the High Court convicted of murder. 
We may concede tiiat as any system which allows the 
greatest criminals to escape scut-free must lead soon to 
general disorder and a paralysis of the law, the Executive 
has both a right and duty to use such lawful means as it 
may judge best to prevent the danger and uphold the law. 
The principle is admitted by the present Ministry in the 
debates when attacked by the Opposition for not suspending 
jury trial in Clare or Kerry. It is urged that the Irish 
Executive has no means of getting a change of venue to 
another county, a means often used in India when it is 
shown that justice requires the transfer. Doubtless the 
Commission now sittiog in Bengal w'ill inqLire into the 
state of things existing there; and it would be premature 
to discuss tliem here at present. 1 have personally no 
doubt th.it the general feeling of the Hindus is adverse to 
capital punishment- The sentiment is older than the time 
of the Emperor Asoka : it U inscribed as a command on 
his tables of stone, and tradition and religion have written 
it on the Ileably tablets of tne heart. The Mosaic injunction, 
*' Thou stialf not kill," happens to fie one of die hve great 
commandments of Buddhism: it is revered rn Burma. It 
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is held (n ctjual veneration by the Jains wherever found, in 
Cujerat or Assam. Bengal or Madras. The warUke people 
of Kaitywar so far as they follow the reformer Swami 
Namyen In his gentle religion have adopted it too. My 
impression is that Pantheism, the belief in a diffused^ 
immanent deity, is the parent of this seotiment. The 
poets quoted by St. Paul sang, '* We are also his ofFspritip" 
The Hindu even in the lower castes assents to the doctrine 
that every living thing is part of God. Hence a dislike to 
kill man or animal r and a widely diffused, habit of vegetarian 
diet. Besides this, the juror as well as the Judge is con- 
acinus of the awful issues involved in the trial of a capital 
case \ and w-hile rightly cautious in weighing the evidence, 
may sometimes push the virtue of prudence to an ejcireme. 
But where, as these Indian Sessions Judges allege, the dis¬ 
like to capita! sentences is so general, we may expect it to 
extend to the witnesses as well, and that the police will 
have unusual difficulty in procuring true evidence of the 
murder, If it is procured by improper means or if false 
evidence is put forwarcL the work of adjudication, of sifting 
the evidence, becomes much harder for both jury and Judge; 
and the need of eautioiT before convicting becomes, as all 
Judges know by cxijcnence. most difficult and painful. Let 
anyone read through the published opinions, and he will see 
laid bare, under the qu':istiDn of abolishing trial by jury for 
murder, two yawning abysses, the use or abuse of power by 
the police and the efficacy of capital punishment as a means 
of repressing crime. The French expedient ts to allow the 
jury to find extenuating circumstanfces, which they do, as 
most Englishmen think, too readily. But even in biw- 
lespccting England and Wales many murders go undetected, 
and juries arc eager to avoid their share in a capita! sentence. 
The Howard Association have shown from the judicial 
Statistics of ten years 1 1*79 to i88S that in capital cases the 
convictions at trials only averaged 45 per cent., whereas at 
ail trials of Indictable nffences the proportion was 77 per 
cent. Coroners' juries relumed (766 verdicts of wilful 
murder; but only 67a persons were arrested and committed 
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for trial Of these 299 were convicted and sentenced to 
death. 231 were acquitted, and 142 were found insane. Out 
of the 299, 145 had their sentences oojnmuicd and only 154 
were executed^ We have no full statistics from India, but 
k would probably be found that in many cases the Hi^b 
Court has upheld the verdict of acquittal which the Sessions 
Judge referred as wrong; and that many convictions passrxl 
by the falter, sitting only with Assessors, have been reversetl 
on such grounds as that the superior tribunal thought too 
much credence bad been given to a retracted confession 
or to the story told by a child witness,* or to ll'e state' 
men is of an accomplice, or that the inference arising from 
possession of stolen property had been wrongly drawn. 
//umannif* ^est errare. When Sir James F. Stephen \^^1S 
Legal Member of the Indian Council he wrote a Minute 
advocating the replacement of the Civilian Sessions Judges 
by Barristers and better lawyers ; and it is not improbable 
that these Judges think the High Courts often make mis* 
lakes in reversing their judgments on the facts* No Judge 
is infallible; we all adopt some of those idols of the den ^ 
the market-place or die theatre which Lord Bacon exposed* 
and according to Forsyth can no more resist or escape from 
frtjr own frame of mind than juries can. This risk arising 
out of the structure of ihe human intellect is no doubt re* 
duct.>d when several Judges sit together as wc do In hearing 
appeals. But in the three last State trials in India where 
high public servants were atraigned before Benches of two 
or three learned Commisaioners, the verdicts returned by 
them were not accepted by the Executive when dealing 
with the facis.f Where the statements are definite and the 
witnesses respectable, these opposite conclusions of tribunals 
are rare : the differences of opinion ofiener arise about the 

• Some ycao a^go the SC'.’teiary of Stale tor India in a desliaich look 
notice nf The fiict ihM in many vay udoua iriaU, the cmc fw tfac puuxn- 
tion restwl cm the statement* of liltlv boy* Jiul eye-wiincaa. 

t 'ITie Blue Book on the Crawftml tase show* ha« widely ! jutl Iteay, 
the Gomtiot of Booihay* Sir H. IVest and the oihef mcmlKia of Coonrii. 
differed fmm the ffndin^^ returned by Mr, Justice Witeon and h» btodier 
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\*aluc of more tainted evidence. When t was Judicial Com¬ 
missioner of Burma I remember hearing a story which is 
quite consonant with judicial nature- A general inquiry 
bdng made about the increase of crime, one Magistrate re¬ 
ported that the Judicial Commissioner was the cause, mean¬ 
ing that the superior tribunal w'as too prone to acquit on 
appeal men rightly convicted by litmself. 

Let us now turn to the other side of the shield and examine 
the reasons given in favour of trial by Jury, Ifi his History 
of the Criminal Law of England Sir J. F. Stephen points out 
three general advantages : and J bnd nothing in the Indian 
correspondence to gainsay tbent in regard to India. 1 he 
first remark is that trial by Jury is ccnsidetud by the people 
of the land to be morejost, it being felt that the sympathies 
of Judges arc on the side of authority. The second is that 
trial by jury interests large numbers in the administration 
of justice, and makes them responsible, and thus gives it a 
power and popubrily which would hardly lie derived fmm 
any other source. The thinl reason is that this mode of 
trial pats the Judge in the pbee he ought to hold as a 
modemior in the struggle before him. and a guide and 
adviser to those who are ultimaiety to decide. .At the last 
meeting of the East India Association Lord Hobhouse tn 
an eloquent speech added another reason. He said that 
juries have kept the law sweet and wholesome, thus making 
it respected and triumphant over superfine legislation, and 
taking out the sling of cruelty or ijolitical faction by persist¬ 
ently acquitting in the times when our penal code was blood¬ 
thirsty, and the Government, under the panic of the French 
Revolution, too readily indictetl men for seditious libels or 
mere disconteni. Some of the Indian officials deal with this 
part of the case. The following rather frigid passage in the 
opinion of the Bombay Government reads to me like an 
echo of Sir J. Stephen's more expanded praise' “ The use 
of juries, when fairly good juries can be had, possesses some 
undoubted advantages. It prevents the main principles of 
justice and legal reasoning froin being hidden atvay in 
technicalities- Everything laid before a jury has to receive 
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a popuiax escpositfoTir nnd be submiued to common^sense 
tests. The jurymen thtynsdv^ receive and carr>' away a 
true idea of lega] principles. They learn that the Judges 
are acute, wise and impartial, and see how really difficult a 
task adjudication is. They diffuse their experiences and 
the consequent regard for law and the judicial admbisira¬ 
tion throughout society. Culprits, again, who are con¬ 
demned on the verdict of a jury can never say that they 
have been SHicriftceU to official animosity or prejudice. 
The jury form a group always ready to contradict any such 
assertion. It appears t<i the Govemtnent in Council tliai it 
is a distinct benefit to have the odium of apparently harsh 
decisions thus taken off the shoulders of the official classes. " 
This remark applies more weightily to cases where, ns 
several Judges report, the police connive at the production 
of false evidence, or where a wholly faJse case is got up in 
order to revenge some private injury. There are trials on 
record where a dying man. to gratify his spite, has named 
an innocent person as his murderer. The Bombay reports 
contain a case where a crocodile’s bones were brought to 
Omrt as those of a murdered man, and another where, in 
pursuance of a factious conspiracy, some Mussulmans at 
Broach beheaded their own mother, and then accused the 
opposite fiiclion.* One Judge in Bengal in favour of trial 
by jury writes that the jurors regard the accused as being 
subject to all the weighi of official pressure brought to 
obtain a conviction, and that this feeling Is increased by the 
native sentiment objecting 10 the severity of the seniencea 
under the Penal Code. Another Judge there thinks the 
system unsuitable for the latter reason, and liecause the 
Indians do not sympaihiite with our taw, the gulf lieiween 

* WlMm I wis a yo*uig Maj^ixtiaie xi Dbarwar, nsuLy 30 yean ago^ the 
Oiher Ittagifilnncs told tne of a witnaji □iiilt:r sentence of death ftir murdiiT^ 
tng ber lid»y inunodiatcly alter the birth. missiotiary gat infoi]iia> 
tion thawing thai the cate far the prpsecation might be &!sc : and vbe was 
respited. ITjc signs of [Kegnanty appeared ; and it wai shuwn to bc 
physicaQy unpassibic that she could liare ever given birth so the baby 
supposed to I13.V1C been tnurdered, t bavo tatizly bean! of a like case bi the 
Ostml rmvinces. 
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English and Orrenial ideas being so great, The opimonn 
recorded Imrdly suggest corruption on the part of the juries, 
and they are not accused by any of the writers of wilfully 
convicting innocent men, or of shutting their eyes to the 
evidence, or convicting under the influence of such feelings 
as actuated juries against Papists in the reign of Charles 1 1 
It is interesting to find that many of our Indian subjects 
admire the Jury^ because of a supposed likeness to the 
digenons Punchayet or Arbitration of five. This reminds 
one of the argument of English patriots based on Magna 
Carta, implying that the trial by one’s peers, the famous 
judkimt parium suoritm, meant trial by jury. 11 niay be 
that some juries arc liable to be bamboozled by Counsel in 
India, or to take a stupid view of the case like the Coroner s 
jury on the body of Miss Kilmansegg with the golden leg: 

** The foremwt was it can-cr and gitdeTt 
They btwighi in n mdkt 

her own 1^ that ItOlcd herJ* 

But the responsible Governments in India do not appear 
lo lay any stress on the argument from stupidity. 

The whole compilation of Indian opinion is worthy of 
careful study, not only for the variety of views expressed, 
but because of the lights it throws on Indian life, and 
because the writers are experts on the subject. It must 
not be forgotten that the High Courts can chan^ the venue 
of a trial, that the Advocaie-General can file criminal infor¬ 
mations in the High Court, and that the Governors can 
pardon a man wrongly convicted. There is also some 
advantage in the finality of a jury's verdicL The Crown 
and the prisoner both have the right of challenge; and 
arrangements are being made W improve the whole [taneL 
Lastly, we may draw attention to tlic conclusion of Sir 
James Stephen about trial by jury in this country, that 
whatever defects there may be in it may be effectually 
removed by having more highly qualified juries, men of 
some position and intelligence and above the danger of 
intimidation. 


TRIAL BY JURY IN BENGAL- 
Bv C D. FiEiJs, M,A., LL.D,, 

or Jjm Iona Temple^ Banista-at.law; QnU: Judge of Ihe iltBli Conrt, 

ColcuUa). 

WifjKji the Supreme Courts were established tn the Presi¬ 
dency Towns of indtSi b hundred and twenty years ago, 
most of the principles and forms of English procedure were 
introduced; and amongst them trial by juryj which has 
since that time formed part of the system of admioistering 
crimittal justice in the cities of Caicttttai Madrasi, and 
Bombay. Nuncsoomar was tried by a Caicuita. jury more 
than a century ago, Sir Elijah Impey, the Chief Justice, 
presiding at the trial The Jury panel has included Natives 
as well as Europeans, and in every jury there have usually 
been found representatives of both races. There had 
therefore been some cighty-dght years' experience of the 
jury system in India, when the Penal Code became law 
ill 1S60; and it was thought desirable at the same time to 
reform and improve the procedure in the trial of Crtminai 
Cases in the Mofussit (as the provinces outside the limits 
of the Presidency Towns were termed)* For this purpose 
the Code of Criminal Procedure was passed in t86i, and 
by this Code Jury trial was first introduced into the Bengal 
Mofutisil. We had long pursued a system of education 
under which the natives of the country were taught every¬ 
thing English; and the educated youth in the districts 
about Calcutta were as well aerjuainted as most of their 
rulers with the theoretical ideas of English instituuons, 
h seemed therefore that the rising generation might wdi 
be invited to practise what they hail been taught, and that 
the administration of justice might be served by this forward 
step, which would also afford a useful lesson in self-govem- 
mtmt. At the same time it was not overlooked that all 
parts of the country were not equally advanced, and there¬ 
fore not equally fitted for ihe e.^periment* It was reason¬ 
ably supposed that the local Lieutenant-Governor would 
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be the best judge of the districts tjest fitted : and it was 
accordingly i>rovi‘ded that he might by order in the Official 
Caaette direct that the trial of all nflences or of any iiarticular 
class of offences before any Court of Session should be by 
jury in any district; and might revoke or alter such order* 
Under these powers the then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal in 1862 directed that certain offences should be 
tried by jury in the following seven districts, viz., Twent)*- 
four Petgunnahs, Hughli, fitirdwan, Nnddea, Murshidahad, 
Dacca and Patna, The language of the first six districts 
is Bengali, That of Patna is Oordooi For those who arc 
not intimate with the geography of Bengal, it may be 
added that the Twenty-four Pergunnahs is the district just 
outside and round about Calcutta, the oid boundaries of 
which (like the old boundaries of London) have become 
practically obsolete, a very laige portion of modem Calcutta 
being outside these boundaries and to the district of the 
Twenty-four Pcjgunnahs. The Sessions Court of this 
district is in ttie suburbs of Calcutta at Altpore, about a 
mile or less from the city boundary on tbe south side 
which is formed by the site of the old Mahratta ditch. 
The District of Hughli is separated from Calcutta and 
the Twenty-four Pergunnahs by the river Hughli. ft 
consists of two pans, Hughli proper and Howrah. The 
Sessions Court-house of Howrah is on the river bank 
opposite to, and in sight of, the Calcutta High Court. 
The town of Kownih is Joined to Calcutta by a bridge, and 
is really a large suburb of the city. Emdwan is on the 
East India Railway beyond and adjoining the Hughli 
districL Murshidabad adjoins Burdwan to tlie cast. 
Nuddea lies east of Burdwan. Hughli and the Twenty^ 
four Peigunnaha There is easy access by rail, road, and 
water from all these dJ.'iiricis to Calcutta, and they have 
fully enjoj^ecl the benefits of the education which has long 
been affortled at very little cost to those educated. Dacca 
is the capital of the district of the same name and indeed 
of Eastern Bengal, and is the seat of a college, Pauia, 
aUo the seat of a college, is the most important place in 
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It wiJI appear that whatt;ver opinion be 
formed as to the wisdom of making^ this experiment in the 
administration of justice, sufficient caution was shown in 
selecting the localities most advanced, and therefore best 
suited for success. 

The offences made triable by jury in these districts 
were: 

(t) Offences against the Public Tmoquiliiy (Chapter 
VI n. of the Penal Codej—ineJoding rioting in dl its 
branches; 

(3) False ti vide nee and Oflences against Public Justice 
(Chapter XL of the Penal Code): 

(3) Offences affecting the Human Body (Chapter XVI. 
of the Penal Ccxle)—including murder, culpable humtdde, 
suicide, hurt} kidnapping, wrongful confinement, causing 
miscarriage, and rape; 

(4) Offences against Property (Chapter XVJI, of the 
Penal Code)—including theft, robbery, dacoTcy^, criminal 
breach of trust, receiving stolen propeny, cheating, burglary 
and arson ; 

(s) Offences relating to Documents and 10 Trade and 
Property Marks (Chapter XVIIL of the Penal Code).— 
JndiuUng fotgery in all its branches; 

(6) Abetment of, and aitfunpts to commit, any of the 
above Offences (Chapters V. and XX 111 . of the Penal 
Code). 

When the experiment of trial by jury in the Bengal 
Mofus-sN was thus inaugurated in i!S6s, danger was 
apprehended from several sources, namely—corruption; 
caste prejudices: and want of ability in the jurors to 
understand the evidence and proceedings. It was hopcid, 
however, that, as the Judges became accustomed lo the 
work of putting the case before the Jury; that, as eilucation 
spread, and public morality and public opiruon improved, 
these dangers would be lessened. As regards corruption, 
this hope may be said to have been fairly realised. The 
Writer of diis article went to Bengal just bdbre the Code 
of Criminal Procedure came into force and for twenty-six 
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years had an opportunity of watchmg^ its operation. For 
the greater portion of this period he had actual experietice 
of the working of the jury system as a Sessions Judge in 
four out of the seven districts in which it has been tried ; 
and afterwards as a Judge of the High Courts in which 
latter capacity He dealt on the appellate side with cases 
from all seven districts : an J on the original side, holding 
the Sessions for the city of Calcutta, had some experience 
of juries in the Presidency Town. He lias pleasure in 
lieing able to say that he has not met with any case in 
which it was shown that a wrong verdict was due to 
corruption. He has read of an alleged instanot: since his 
retireinent: but those who arc conversant with the history 
of the institution in England know that corrupt verdicts 
ihere once constituted an evil of such magnitade, that 
special legislation was more than once used to suppress 11 
As to caste prejudices the apprehension of danger was 
well founded: and It cannot be gainsaid that some failures 
of justice at first occurred from this cause:. So long as the 
influence of the old religion Is not overcome by the 
enlightening effects of education in the broad sense of 
the temir this lianger will not wholly disappear. There ia 
however reason to believe that it has diminished and will 
further diminish under the iniluence of progress. At the 
meeting in Calcutta several cases werc referred to, in 
which juries had convicted Brahmins of murder. In the 
early days of the exjieriment such instances were wanting, 
and juries unwilling to give a verdict that loighi bring 
capiiaT punishment, in more than one case, convicted of 
a minor offence, for which, however, a substantial punish¬ 
ment could be inflicted. Have not English J uries notori¬ 
ously done the same, when death wa^i the punishment for 
sheepstealtng and other offences under a Draconian code, 
which has happily been mitigated ? Do they not to this 
hour usurp the prerogative of mercy, when they aerjuit 
on the capital charge and convict of mere concealmeni of 
birdi a hapless girl, who has been betrayed, while J usrice 
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pitying scarce regrets her blindness ? The danger here 
existing can to some extent be met by greater care, greater 
caution in the Judgc*s summing up in any case in which 
the danger Is apprehended. The Writer can bear test!many 
that his monition was not unheeded, when he warned hb 
jurors that f/ia'r eonsctences were concerned only with the 
truth of their expressed belief or disbelief in the evidence, 
that the responsibility of the punishment rested with the 
Legislature and the Judge. 

The danger from the incapacity of the jurymen to grasp 
the points of the case and understand and apply the law* is 
one that can be largely controlled by the capacity of the 
Judge. When the law is lucidly explained to them and 
their minds are rightly directed to the real points in the 
case, average jurymen in the great majority of cases find 
no difRculty in coming lo a conclusion : and the quick- 
minded Bengali is not below the average in this respect. 
When the law is not understood and an untrained mind 
without a guide has to deal w'ith a complicated mass of 
facts and siatements not properly digested or reduced to 
order, bewilderment ensues, and the bewildered mind, 
unable to see its way to a conclusion, extHcates itself from 
the darkness and doubt by the verdict thought' least likely 
to do anybody any harm—a verdict of acquittal. 

When jury trial was first introduced In the provinces, 
the verdict of the jury was conclusive upon the facts; and 
in case of appeal by the prisoner could be reviewed by 
the High Court only upon a question of law. A cenatn 
number of failures of Justice, however, ^lisfted the Lcgisla” 
tiire after ten years' experience that a Jury in Bengal could 
not be placed in exactly the same position as a jury in 
England without risk lo the interests of Justice. It w'as 
accordingly provided in tSya that when the Sessions Judge 
disagrees with the verdict of the Jurors or a majority of 
them, and considers it uec€S5ary for the ends of justico to 
do so, he may submit the case to the High Court. In the 
last amended Code of iSSa these provisions are still more 
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<lefitiitG—** when he di^grees , . . , jtf emtpMtly ih&i ke 
caHsid^rs U mcessary for the ends of jtssiice to submit the 
tase to the KIgb Court, he skati submit the case accord-^ 
ingly, recording the grounds of his opinion," In dealing 
with the case so submitted the Migh Court may exercise 
any of the powers which it may exercise on an appeal : 
hut it may aetjutt or convict the accused of any offence of 
which the jury could have convicted him ; and, if tt convicts 
hjm» may pa^ such sentence as might have been passed by 
the Sessions judge. These provisions so largely modified 
jury trial in the licngal MofussI! that it may lie said, that 
the very essence of the institution w<ts gone and the name 
alone remained This observation has still more truth 
when we learn that the jury consists not of the time* 
honoured twelve, but of such uneven number not being 
less than three or more than nine as the Local Govern¬ 
ment may direct for each district—and further that it is 
not necessarj* that the jurors should be unanimous, but the 
opinion of the majority will suffice for a verdict. It may 
also be mentioned that the jury are not locked up as in 
England, but are allowed to disperse for refreshment, and. 
if the case lasts over one day, to go to their homes or 
lodgings at night.* 

The powers given to the High Court in tSya and more 
largely defined in 1SS2 excited no popular outcry. The 
people have confidence in the High Court, and would 
probably raise no objection to any further power in the 
same direction given to this tribunal, which exercises its 
functions openly in the sight of all men—a strong ground 
of confidence to the natives of India. That the powers 
already given, if effectually used by Sessions J udges and 
the High Court, are Large enough to prevent any serious 
detriment to the interests of jusucc by the system wbHt 
still continued to be called trial, by jury in Bengal, would 

* Tlie Cwk oi iSJSa iiiikec] cmipowertid the High. CourttO umkc rules foe 
when ibe trial listiitj more than one ^ btil tli« 
power wm oot cx^tcisctl up to my Tctimnait, ucw, 1 bdkve^ 
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however appear to most persons competent to form an 
opinion to be a proposition not admitting of doubt. The 
burden of proving the negative of this proposition lies 
upon those who say that the privilege of trial by jury in 
the form in which it has existed since 1872 or since 1882 
ought to be taken away in whole or part; The issue into 
which the whole question resolves itself is then a very 
simple one— Has it been proved by the experience of the 
last ten years that the retention of die privilege, as modifted 
by the legislation of 1882. isso seriously prejudiciai to the 
interests of justice that it has become the duty of the 
Government to take it away wholly or in substantial part ? 

When the Executive Government reduced its policy of 
action to thb issue, and began to consiticr the expediency 
of wholly or partly abolishing Jury trial, it was 10 be 
expected that the High Court of the province would be 
consulted as to the wisdom and necessity of this course of 
action. It cannot be controverted that the opinions of the 
Judges of that Court should have been asked, and should 
have had the greatest weight with those who had the legal 
power to act. Amongst those Judges are two Hindu 
gentlemen, who would have looked at the matter from the 
point of view likely to be taken by the Hindu community, 
and would have b«;n able to enlighten the Governmeni as 
to the feelings and wishes of that community. Vet we 
find that upon the essentia! question the Judges were not 
consulted. In May 1890 they were indeed, asked for their 
opinions, (i) as to how the system of trial by jury has 
worked : (2) as to its merits as a means for the repression 
of crime: and {3) as to what improvements, if any, are 
called for in its application. They were not asked to say 
if in their opinion the experiment had so far failed that 
the L^slature ought to retrace Its footsteps—they were not 
asked whether, in their opinion, the working of the system, 
as modified and safeguarded in 1872 and 1882. was so 
detrimental to the adminisii^ion of criminal justice that 
in the interestsof good government it ought to be abolished 
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in whole or part. Their published opinions show thai they 
were not considering any such question, but directed their 
minds, according to the tenor of the questions asked them, 
to certain suggestions for amending and improving the 
existing system. Unfortunately then the action of the 
Executive derives no support from that important quarter, 
where advice should first have been sought, 

Tet us now understand exactly what has been done. 
By the notification of the ioth October last the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal has abolished trial by jury Tn the seven 
districts already mentioned in regard of the following 
offences; 

Offences against the Public Tranquillity (bedng 
No. { () of the classes given above, p. 311, to which jury 
trial was applied in 1 iiba) : 

{ji) Offences affecting the Mum an Body (being No. (3) 
of the above classes), wiih the exception of kidnapping, 
abduction and rape : 

(7) Forgery and using forged documeoui, coming under 
class (3) above ; 

( 3 ) So much of Class No. (6) above as is concerned with 
abetment and attempts of offences under (n), (if 3 ) and (y). 

At the same time jury trial has been extended to Offences 
relating to Marriage (Chapter XX. of the Penal Code), to 
which ii did not before apply, and which include bigamy 
and adultery, the latter being a criminal offence in India, 
Roi^hly speaking, according to a numerical estimate, the 
number of offences falling under the classes in respect of 
which jury trial has lieen abolished, is about half of the 
total number triable by jury before the NotifkatiDn ; but 
Inasmuch as the offences withdrawn from the cognizance of 
Juries are the most serious m the Calendar, a numerical 
trstimaie does not afford an adequate test of the change. 

li Is proper to point out that the Licutenant-Govenmr of 
Bengal has acted strictly within the law in issuing the 
Nntiffcattan of the aoth October, He has done more. By 
submitting his proposed action to the Supreme Govern- 
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merit befonehand. he has safe-^uided' his ftwo position T 
and ir only the papers on the subject, which wiire pubUshed 
n fortnight afterwards, had appeared simultaneously widi 
the Notification, public criticism could not have assailed the 
method of doing the thing, and must have confined itself to 
the thing done. 

It may be scarcely necessary to say that the Notification 
does not affect jury trials at the Calcutta Sessions of the 
High Court, nor tioes it in any way ail^t European Hritbh- 
born subjects. There ts, however, a considerable class of 
^Europeans and Ainerirans which it docs affext. Tea and 
other indtiatrfesi wbicli have been started in the Mills and 
other places throughout India, have attracted thidicr Ame¬ 
ricans and men of almost all I’.uropean nationalities. The 
wishes and feelings of thU portion of the community were 
considered by those able men, whose names are associated 
with the great Indian Codes ; and it was provided that in 
every case triable by jury, iti which a European (not being 
a European British-bom subject) or an Amencan is the 
accused person, not less than half the number of Jurors 
shall, if practicable, and if such European or .American so 
claims, be Europeans or Americans. The privilege thus 
conferred is taken away by the Notification as regards those 
offencesr in respect of which jury tri.'i! ts abolished—a 
change which may appear all the more disagreeable and 
unreasonable tn those concerned,as Sesiiions judges may in 
the near future cease to be Europeans, 

In examining the case made in support of the withdrawal 
of the most serious oflenoes from trial Ky jur)’' In Bengal, 
we labour under some difficulty, as same statistics have not 
been used by all parties to the controversy. We should be 
sorry* to overlook any evidence which may be, or has been, 
adduced in support of the course of action adopted : and we 
have tbemfone been careful to collect all such evidence pro¬ 
curable. We have first a set of figures supplied by the 
Registrar of the Calcutta High Conn, and quoted in the 
Minutes of the judges. According to these figures 1,70s 
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cases were iried by juries in the seven districts during the 
years 1884- [ 8%. I n 325 of these cases» or just over 19 per 
cent, of the whole, the Sessions J udges disapproved of the 
verdicts; hut in 114 cases only, or a little less than 7 per 
cent., considered it necessary to make a reference to the 
High Court, It does not appear what exactly was done in 
these 114 cases submitted to the High Court-—^in how tnany 
that Court look the view of the Judge; in how many that 
of the jury. 

We have next certairi figures gi\'en by the Calcutta 
Hindoo Pairioi. whicii show a:,537 cases to have been tried 
by juriis during the previous eight years. In 47S (which^ 
as with the previous hgures, is about t<j per cent,) the 
Sessions Judges disapproved of the verdict wholly or par¬ 
tially. but referred only 125 cases, or nearly 5 per cent,. 10 
the High Coun. In 70 of the cases so referred, or about 
af /Vr (ont, of the whole number of eases Iriedf the H igh 
Court look the same view as the Sessions Judge; in 47 
cases refused to interfere with the verdict of the juries: and 
eight cases had not been disposed of. 

Lastly we have the figures given by the Government of 
India in their Despatch, which are as follows:—there were 
1.489 cases tried by juries in Lower Bengal during the last 
five years. Of these, 698 came under heads now withdrawn 
from their cognizance, while 791 fall within those classes, 
which still remain triable by Jury. In the former cases the 
Sessions Judges recorded their dissent from the verdicts In 
97> cases tried ; but submitted the 

verdicts in 67 cases, or 8'8 (hu* cent, only; and the High 
Court reversed or modi find the verdicts tn 34 cases, or 4'S 
per cent. 1 n the second class of cases Uie Sessions J udges 
dissented in f'j |>er cenL, and submitted only .fi jjer cent, 
to the High Court, and that tribunal found ft necessary to 
interfere in merely 13 cases, or t*6 per cent, It may he 
observed that there Is no material difference lietwcen the 
results obtainable from the three sets of figures, which, 
however, belong u> differeut periods. The figures relied 
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upon by the Govemmcni of India ar«^ more precise, for 
they dtsdngiitsh between offences now withdrawn from the 
cognizance of juries and offences still ieft triable by jury 
—very properly so, inasmuch as the figures relating to the 
former class of offences are alone concerned with the action 
of the Governmeni, who have shown a wise discrimination 
in selecting those figures which supply the strongest argu* 
inent. 

Let us now examine thisargumeni. The Sessions judges 
recorded their dissent from the verdicts in 13*8 per cent, of 
the cases tried by jury; but in only S'8 per cent, did they 
disagree so completely that they considered it nccessarr for 
the ends of justice to submit the proceedings to the High 
Coun. Now it is not suggested, and it cannot be pre^ 
somed, that the Sessions Judges did not properly exercise 
the discretion given them by law, and that the cases actually 
submitted formed a portion merely of what should have 
been submitted lo the High Court. Indeed if the Sessions 
J edges have erred at all, the figures show that it was in the 
opposite direction^ for the results prove tl'at more cases 
were submitted than was necessary for the ends of Justice— 
almost twice as many indeed as were nec^sary. In 4*8 
per cent, of the cases tried by jury, the Higli Court re* 
versed or modified the verdict—lin Other words, in 4*8 per 
cent, juries had convicted where they ought to have ac-* 
cjuiitcd, or acquitted where they ought to have convicted, 
and the High Court by the exercise of the ample powers, 
by which jury trial wa*; safeguarded in 1872 and 1882, was 
enabled to rtffudy ibcse d^feds cf jmlUe. There remains 
then not even a decimal of argument to support the afhr* 
mative of the only possible Issue in the matter. The 
argument, used for abolition, is in fact an argument for 
retention nnd extension, if the subject were one which could 
properly be treated on the basis of statistics alone. 

But in truth there are many other considerations which 
ought to be weighed in dealing with the question, and which 
doubtless would not have been overiooked if the Judges of 
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the liigh Court had been afforded an opportunity of ex* 
pre^ng their opinions beforehand upon the course of action 
proposed to be ukcn. Were erroneous verdicts due m 
any respect to defective summing up ?* Were these again 
in any way the result of want of training for this duty.f nf 
less acquaintance with the colloquial languagej than is nejres- 
saty to explain law and summarize facts, or of translations 
of the Penal Code not quite inieUigiblc to the people 
Could these difficulties he removed by a more careful selec¬ 
tion of judges for jury districts, regard being had to their 
cxijerience and natural or acquired powere; and by popular 
translauons of the Penal Code in which some attempt 
might be made to amplify abstract language not easy to 
translate into Oordoo or Beogali,?|| Would not jurymen 
serve more readily and therefore more effectually if the Jury- 
Lists were more carefully revised at die stated periods pro¬ 
vided by law, so as to increase the number of jurors as 
education spreads, and so decrease the burden of this pitbUc 
duty by dividing it between more persons ? These and 
other matters ought fairly to be considered before it can 
be decided whether the success of the experiment hM 
become impossible Apart from these considerations, it is 
nut fairly to be concluded thatJury trial is more unsuitable 
at Howrah or AUpore thtm within the obsolete boundaries 
of old Calcutta. 

Throughout the discussion which has arisen an idea 
appears to pervade many minds that trial by jury is an 

* lustim tjhioee, Nonk, and Bsonerjee aUKBesl dwi ihey w«e. 

■f Sewiitm do not riiw feun the Hm to the Bench, juid have 

oot, ihfiid<«A *«d jueviood tnunmg- iwcesaaiy to peofiritney—in public 

speaking. _ . 

{ ■S^K^i1VW Judges have u&nally to rain op in the letnaculax. No inter* 

prefer t* employwl as at die Semkins in the I'teddency town*. 

j A ktm troRi Patna to the CaiiHtttt soya that the law ti 

tbcK tead firora ihe antboriied Oordoo uanaUtkui, which H full of Aiahic 
and Fawian words, and u inudligihle to the average jnrvnian as Chinese. 

fl The deSnitioa of murder, and the distinction between mimder and 
Culpable bomieide not amountiAx to murder, aie escoeduigiy difiictilt of 
cnc^diition in the veniacular to ihe ovqnge juryman. 
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in^utuitont of which the operation ought to be as regular as 
that of nature^ the results as unlforni as those of a machitic* 
and the efTects as satisfactory as abstract justice could 
desire Such, however, has not been the proved experience 
of any country in which it has existed, of England, of 
\Vales,* of Ireland, or of Anterica. Social prejudice-s 
personal feelings, dilTcrences of opinion in creed or politics, 
erroneous ideas, and hopes or fears excited by recent events 
have ever been disturbing eienients operating at one time 
against the accused,f at another time in his favour. To 
mention all this, however, is merely to say that trial by Jury 
—like every other form of administering justice, and like 
all things human--i$ not perfect. But it is due to those 
responsible for the existing system of administration of 
criminal Justice in India (and to the memory of such of 
them, as art no longer with us) to say, that die safeguards 
there provided (which would gladden the soul of an Irish 
Attomey-General) have proved eflectual to remedy failures 
or perversions of justice, such as in our native land have 
passed irremediable. 

.At a public meeting of the native community held in 
Calcutta on the 20th December last, the following resolu* 
tions were adopted:—(1) That this Meeting desires to enter 
its respectful but firm prottst against the withdrawal of the 
most serious offences from trial by jury In the districts to 
which that system was extended thirty years ago—such 
withdrawal being contrary 10 the principica of British law 

• The story of tlie Welsh Juiy, who acquiUed ihc |MUOncr, but wanteil 
bitD not to do it again, ei'cn if not cajulite of auihcndeatwn, is at leut 
tret>aii»^ And sotne orjiktice of the potiulir estiiiiate. 

t This (KiMRagO, ihmi^b he has supplied all ihe figures, dues net 
appear to have tcceinxl tn the Controveisy that antouni of coflsideiation 
to which be b Edrly etUided, aad the operation b certainly againsi him 
when lotoiy b rife and juries ui a fiink. For a paiatlel, Macaulay, de¬ 
scribing the state of ihiugs in the North of Eni'land during the sesenteeoth 
cenluty, sayi:— " Juries, attiimtod by hatred and by a sense of eomjooa 
danger, canvicied house-bteakefs and canle-siealei; with (he promptiiiule 
t»f a court-manial in a mutiny; and die convios were bunted by leotcs to 
tlie gallows.*—Gup, jiL, p. 140, of the popular edition. 
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and tending to disturb the trust of the people in the Govern¬ 
ment : (2) that this Meeting also desires to enter its em¬ 
phatic protest against the manner in which a valued right 
has been withdrawn—by Executive order, without giving an 
opportunity to the people to consider the matter and submit 
their views to the Government; (3) that the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code be so amended* that the Local Government 
may not be able in future to take away one of the greatest 
safeguards of liberty by executive order ; (4) that a memo¬ 
rial be sent to the Secretary of State, and that a Committee 
he appointed for the purpose of bringing about the with¬ 
drawal of the order.** 

These moderate propositions are the natural and legiti¬ 
mate fruit of the education which we have given to the 
people of Bengal, of the Ideas which we have instilled into 
the minds of her children. Let no man contemn this public 
utterance, saying that it expresses the mind of a few only, 
of a mere dique. It is the voice of that select few whom 
we ourselves have educated to be the leaders of the mass^ 
and throughout history the mass has been led by the few. 
Neither let any unthinkingly smile at the talk about safe¬ 
guards of liberty. Self-government does not yet exist in 
India; and throughout the length and breadth of the land 
the work of administration is carried on by a strong and 
vigorous Executive, always me^ining well, but sometimes 
high-handed, sometimes wanting in tect even where right, 
sometimes wrong in its estimate of facts, sometimes mis¬ 
taken in gauging the feelings of the [>eopie, and too often 
forced to rely upon native subordinates nor animated by the 
spirit of their superiors. How many acts of misguided 
energy and seeming oppression are patiently submitted to, 
because under the constitution which we gave to the country 
by our earliest laws, redress can be .sought in the Courts of 

♦ This imuld «tll have been done in i&S>. Tb* poweri nwy piuperly 
oon&ned upoo the ktcsl fovumnient m the tnaugustion of the eipeHment 
in tSti^, becanne inexpedietit and iTnjiolitk xAer a twcnt]r or thirty yesrjf 
jTtescnptrW- 
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Justice< and the people have faith in them. If this (kithi 
more potent than an army» while costing the Treasury' not 
a cowrie, be weakened, while discontent is aroused, the 
counsels which „ have brought these results will assuredly 
prove impoUtic. The popular feeling which has been 
evoked on the present occasion shows that the people of 
Bengal have Jeamed to regard trial by jury as a privilt^. 
if their rulers yield a sympathetic response to this feeling 
by restoring the privilege, the incident may be productive 
of good by creating a popular opinion, to which every future 
Juror in Bengal must be amenable in the discharge of a 
solemn public duty. 


THE AMIR ABDURRAHMAN AND THE 

PRESS, 

By an ex-Panjab OmciAi- 

In the last number of the "Asiatic Quarterly Review’^ 
it was suggested in an article " on recent events in Chilis 
and Chitril" that it was physically impossible in point of 
distance and date for the Amir Abdurrahman to have 
connived at the usurpation of Sber Afzul on Chitrdit as was 
alleged in the newspapers.* 1 1 is very much to be regretted 
that, owing to the remoteness and obscurity of the ques¬ 
tion, anonymous writers should have it in their power to 
embroil this country in War with Afghanistan,'^ VVith some 
honourable exceptions both in England and India, the 
Press, which hopes to obtain news, has written under the 
inspiration of those who hope to obtain ofiftctal honours or 
promotion by fishing in waters that they have troubled. 
Insinuations, misrepresentations, and, in one instance, a 
direct provocation in a Newspaper, to which the Amir 
has condescended to reply indirectly in an official pamphlet, 
have mrhieved results in perturbing the public mind that 
emdd not have been surpassed by the so-called " reptile " 
prints of other countries. li is. therefore, with regret that 
one finds in such company the names of leading papers that 

** Ttw Amir's interest in ChitnU is platantc, far that cauutry mirt alongside 
of the maaiitainj of KaStistan that tepituUe it fnMU Arghaniiiiati |Naiier. At 
the time, aq indEpcndetit CHlUit is requited in the intense alike of 
firiti&b India, and of Afghanistan, Besidia^ Oilmll sms new really subject 
to Kabtil, am) its mlw, the late Aiain-ul-Mtdkt was hr more afraid of 
Kashmir, than of Afj^un, enomachments. 

t One of the meddtas lately sent the Amir on English Map of Afghanistan, 
tti tm> ooloura, one shtrwii^ the English, and the other, the Russian porriDiw 
ot bis country ? fn spite of the great cleverness of the Amir, he, like the 
Shall of Eimia,cannot always ^^Tcalke '* that the views of our Press may be 
enlirdy independent of, or cr«n opposed to, those of the British Otheiai 
<>omnini:nt, although in bis " Refutation " of an Indian newspaper {see 
funhe- on) he san:asiica]l>'suggests that out Govenuiunt should reward the 
i»«wspstp«* that calumniaU! it. For liis own part, he wmdd pr«&r aending 
lying correspondeno who endanger peace out of the srorlU altogether. 
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have been misled by a false patriotism, which is not always 
the last refuge of the honest, to write in haste so that the 
country may repent at leisure. 

Abdurrahman has always been a listener to newspaper, 
which be regularly had rt.-3dout to him even during his exile 
in Rus-sian territory. I am not aware that he Jenows itussiao, 
but he certainly used to have Russian, among other papers* 
translated to him. At the Kaw.dpindi Assemblage, where 
I had several lengthy conversations with him on non*poliiical 
matters in his favourite Turk! language, he took an mierest 
in all that ■was going on- Even Lord Dufferin felt sympathy 
for a man. who forgave us Panjdeh. and whose manly 
tender at the Rawalpindi Durbar of his sword, whenever 
required by us, convinced every bearer of ibe genumenciss 


of his friendship.* 

Me has. however, never concealed from us. even before 
he took the throne, that he means to rule Afghanistan as 
a country given to him by God. and not by m, and to rule 
the same as a pious Muhammadan aulocraL Me accepts 
our subsidy, because we wish him to defend his ntuthem 
frontier against Russia, not because he hates Ru^ia or 
cates much for Badakhshan or at all for miilying districts 
like Rausban. Shignfm, and the still more distant Waklian 
and the Pamirs. He, however, most honestly believed, 
and was not undeceived by us, that he had to watch tliose 
frontiers against Russian eocfoachmenls, whilst bis local 
reprcseiiutives imagine that they have to do so against all 
comere. This is why the Afghans would not allow CoL 
Lockhart to proceed beyond the Panja Fort, m Wakhan. 
where he was kepi a prisoner pending reference to Kabul, 
and this is why, in all truth and honour, the Afghan out¬ 
posts allowed themselves to be shot down at Somatash by 


• A i««ni poof of Ihi* was afforded by hi» conlcwiila^ viiit to 
Eagl»d. whi.b^ nut encouraged bj- our ofeial*. 

know htei. «ccpl ihtougb tJkir le^ 

Bent Mr Pyne, Uto Englirii martcr of l»« workshop*, with Ustm to the 
SiT VicZ;. which iiU. no douK «pb«n much that h« beeo 
icpie&outd^ 
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the Cossodcs of Yanoff* 'i'his b why o«r most loyal ally 
at once proclatmed tlinotighoui hi$ country that he liaU 
called m the English to drive out the Russian inhdels, and 
if our Indian Foreign Department had a Hide statesman¬ 
ship as U has abundance of diplomacy, the op^Kiitunity 
would have been taken at once, in his and our interests, to 
lay the foundation of a belief in eftr loyalty among hrs 
suspicious subjects and the frontier tribes, by the eNpec- 
tation of a comradeship in arms between our respective 
peoples^ whenever needed, and, in the meanwhile, to show to 
Eumpe and to the Muhammadan world the community of 
British and Afghan aims. As the first and smallest result 
of such loyal altiance, our Survey parties would, with the 
Amir's permission, Uaye been able to perform a duty which 
they now discharge more or less stealthily, and to the 
alarmed suspicion of the Amir. Lord Lyttoii, who is very 
much underrated as a Viceroy, had a very vivid concepkion 
of the advantages of a British and Pan-M uhammadan 
fraternity based on a Turkisli alliance.^ Instead, however, 
of responding in a hearty way to the Amir's proclamation. 

* Soczuit^h i>a doubt, Chin^ but did we i^vet mentk}n 

China to ike Amir? Why, ire ourwives Aitacted and, ptaciiciUy^ annexed 
which owts somis sort of allegiance to ChinOf its I pointed out tn tS66. 

f His iCCOgnition of Ainir AlNiurnihmaii wai an act of iUlefttmitship 
mhcf thsn of diplomacy^ for AbdturalLDmo adi^ Inm hi» exile in 
fLy^izn Turkistim with ibe aid uf n small Russian (jift of amm and inoitef, 
whil.^i lfc^ also ailurd him to coine^ and, flimlly, in Uie mosJ open itutun^ 
os itgi&rdi Russia, we mail* him our homtncE as ht was ali^y that of 
Russia. He, linwevtir, tatne ii by labim £tnd by the people to 

stiilte blow Ibr his tnhented and be uccepted^ otii nioniJ and 

nijiport, in citbrf to become moru^ noi less^ independciic 
oltke British dtttl encrciichments- As for the sepamtion of 

katidohar from Kuabul, it Itad been proclaizued by us Aljdurnihmati 
left hb Ru!Hun «fle. and this separation was, or tjuber would have beeti, 
extrerndy dtttAStefal to hnn* but, fonnrmidy for tlie Amir* Sirdar SUer Alii, 
wlmna to baire been the beredimy ruler of Kandjihiaf. collnpsod after 
Aytib Kfaon defeated a British force ai Maiwand, ajhd lA wc wertr 

not t^patoi to niainiatn the Sirdiir by permimoitly occupying Kandahsi, 
ttOT w^ax noihing to prcvetit iea coming under Abdimohtt^ Str htpd 
Griffin * article m *^11 h± Foitnightlyof last Jaminn). 'rhta uiAy abo 
Atrre » a Cmi^km of a tnisipprehcuikja m 3dr. I>acoi^'i othenrisc able 
and certainly wdVmcaning iJtkJt—E d. 
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w« vaciflacied in harmony with political fluctuationit in 
Hngland, and even pretended to a virtuous indignation— 
stimulated by fear of Russia—because the Amir, m perfect 
good faith, had occupied parts of Shignin and Raushan. 

I wilt only allude to the unwise proj^sa] of an interview at 
Jcbkbad with a Commander-iO'Cliief whom he would not 
care to meet, even if Lord Roberta did not mind meeting 
the Afghan Generalissimo, Ghulam llyder Khan, who 
was one of the four that he had proscribed. The request 
was made at a time when the Amir was busy quelling a 
revolt, and s4j an excuse was forced on him by us to avoid 
an interview which he would not have sought anyhow. 

For let it be told, that the Amir has many, and well- 
founded, grievances against us that arc far more real and 
serious than the ^uadiiices which I slial) mention further 
on, and which are evidently iiivcntcd in order to pick and 
to justify a most unrighteous and impolitic quarrel w'tth 
him, to. the interests of RuiL^ia and to the eventual loss of 
Northern India, lie is to go to the wall for doing his duty 
by us, whilst the Press magnanimously suggests an under¬ 
standing with Russia with or without him and certainly at 
his expense. Such a result, with its fatal con^quences, will 
be rightly laid at the door of our j>crfidy, and Russia wilt 
gain not only lerriiory, but also the respect and aifeetton of 
the despoiled, as in the case of Kholtand and Uokbara. 

First, and foremost, at any rate for the purposes of this 
paper, among his grievances is the ever-resiless system of 
€ifionQf;e by news-writers, underlings, and even members 
of his family under which he suffers. That this is no 
calumny may he inferred from the following f*assagc in Sir 
Lepel Griffin's most opportune ankle on him to ihe last 
Ftfrtnightiy Rtvift^si 

" Many of the inflammatory letters of Abdur Rahman fell 
into our hands.j/iw* twr hoA spiti oud pAtd outfits dil OVCf 
th^ couttify oliochid io Mr housth^ld oj ttta-ny <>f lk< pnncipifl 
tAie/i, Arattd vaitk ihtse 1 was abk to rtmmstraU with 
Jtdl r/k/. aad tmfroHting Abdur Rahman with his own 
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letters, presented him with whai was literally an ititinsAtum, 
w'hich, finding that further delay and hesitation were of no 
avail, he was wise enough toaccepL—In this conduct, full 
of anxiety and embarrassment as it was to us al Kabul, ] 
see nothing of which we could fairly complain. Abdur 
Rahman was playing for his own hand, and be not only 
wished to get as much as he could out of the Ef^Hsh; but 
to seettre his own posiiien w/um we had left By representing^ 
himseif as in no way a servani and nominee of the Viceroy 
of India; but as chosen by the free voice of the people of 
Afghanistan to protect the country in the name of [slant 
against all infidel tiurmchmentsl' [The italics are mine,} 

I would also venture to call aitention to the remarks on 
the same subject in this Revie^o. dated the 5th December last, 
before the writer could have had the advantage of loading 
the article of an authority on Afghan affairs, who. if there is 
any sense in the existing Ministry, should be again placed 
in a leading position with regard to thdr settlement. 

“ By setting son against father, brother against brother, 
and in the general tumult destroying intervening republics 
and monarchies, Anglo-Russian dominions are becoming 
conterminous. Above all. 

** 'There’s not a one of ihtni but in his faouEc 
I keep A servnnt ree’fl.' 

And it is this unremitting suspicion which is alike the 
secret of [inescnt success and the cause of eventual failure 
in wresting and keeping Asiatic countnes. and of the un¬ 
dying hatred which injured natives feet towards Europeans," 
Only the vilest of their race will lend themselves to 
espionage, however necessary or common the unworthy 
IiTocedure may be In European policy. Yet, these very 
spies have to be protected, not only tn the discharge of 
their functions, but inevitably also in other disgraceful con¬ 
duct, indeed, especially if successful, they have to be 
honoured under the pretext of thetr " loy-aliy,” and it often 
happens that a whole village, district, or tribe has to be 
handed over to the tender mercies of one whom all know 
to be a scoundieL 
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If w’K want infnmiatbn about Afghanistan, we should 
get St direct from the Atoir, or from persons whom he 
authorizes for the puq>ose.* We know quite enough from 
general public sources 10 be able 10 check such infonna- 
lion ; but I am convinced from the eairaordinary frankness 
and courage of the Amir's character that it would never 
intentionally mislead^ whilst there would be a fulness o) 
knowledge about it which would destroy intrigues, whether 
£uroi)e3n or native. 1 ndeed. were the whole truth known, 
we should hnd that many a sudden reputation or fortune is 
due to the Goveniment being obliged, for the sake of 
its supposed prestige, to manufacture heroes out of its 
failures, 

1 have already alluded to the irritation caused by 
stealthy surveys, anil it may have been infetred that our 
constant interference and advice in inatters between the 
Amir and his subjects Is singularly unpalatable to a man 
whom his enemies accuse of never taking advice, and 
whose minri is conscious of acting rightly by us In his 
foreign relations. It is, therefore, to his acts, that I appeal 
as being friendly to us and not to idle w^rds uttered under 
great provocation and their still idler inlerprelations by 
those who do not perfectly understand his language, I 
have heard of Foreign Department messaj^es conveying 
unintentional insults, and unless ! see the offensive letters 
attributed to the Amir, ( shall refuse to believe in his 
affronting a powerful Government, when his letters to 
humble Individuals breathe the soul of courtesy, as 1 can 
testify from personal knowledge. 

When it. however, comes to anr acts, bow can wc 
justify the precipitate annexation of the tribes subject to 
him on the Beluch frontier >t How our vaguely -explained 
Railway encroachments, the interference in. and practical 

* Say ffutn Mr, Pyne, wlmia Mid to be a simpk-minded and tniawfnthy 
purwni juitl to devoted to the Atair. 

+ Hfi may have leuatpied by ifftcfu^ching m Ctagtii tn the dt:^ tm me 
groand of ol^urc hifitorical right, but his cbinii lu Warm is, 

as good 2S OUJ own. 
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incorporatloji of, distncts bordering on our francior of vvbich 
be is, if not the sovereign, even If not the suzerain, at al! 
events an honoured Afghan Chief or arbitrator by courtesy 
and, if nothing else, iturf riefid ahH ally ? f s i t ne ighbour ly to 
drive away his agents and to be In constant correspondence 
with hjs known enemies ? Are we aware that there exist 


traditional ties and written engageinente between Kabul 
and some of the independent Chiefs, even incluUtog Ghiinil, 
far more genuine than tlie solemn farce of our sending so 
many Infantry aitd Cavalry and Gatlings in order to assist 
the sturdy inhabitants of this or that village to drive away 
a couple of agents of the Amir ? Is it wise to expect him 
to fight for us on the North when vre infringe his rights on 
the South Has Russia taken from him a hundredth part 
of wltat we have placed under our protection ? Above all. 
are we not to take him at least into our council, if the 
unutterabJe folly of constructing a military road through 
Dir and ChitrAl is to be persevered in. so as to enable the 
Russians to have their choice of invading India either by 
that road or by the route vid GiJgit to Abboiiabad, in which 


we have equally broken down for them the existing physical 
and tribal barriers ? 

What we require is an intelligent and sympathetic 
pcison. able to speak and write Persian and Turki, who 
would listen to the Amir’s grievances and submit our own, 
for Uieir respective rectification, on the do nt des principle, 
if need be, or—p/i what has ttrvtr yet /ailed to im/rtss 
Orief,tals~cn grounds of chjvalo' (a notion introduced 
mto Europe by the Arab Knights), of justice, of mag. 
tianimiiy, of friendship, and of doty to God,+ 

• Tki* oJu apptia to wr rrktionfi widi whom cannm 

c aO^ Ml Ilumm tonlTT, wfeOw btfr to fight out batik on 

ttw ftmiTv Ue ate ptedged to Chito not to on anytetiuoty 

which waa tt« actnaUr toted by Theebsiw, ^ 

1 I hehcto that Jlc»^ Udhj-snd umi, die qualUicii. 

uo» «d thac mLH aUo be ta convene mote poll'dy with 

Mr The AmirW tn.ssL of 

Mt. to the to be i *tq, m the direction but ii 

•hould be taponded lo in the lasic afuidt vut ouancr., 
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T have never been deceived by an Oricniai, who was noc 
Eoroi^canized, but tt is no usehim, as we, 
once did, when we sought to sstve our prestige and pockets 
by pretending to acknowledge one Amir as the de fatis and 
bis rival as the de Jure AmSr, It is high time that every 
person connected with the Foreign Department of the 
Governnteni of 1 ndia should be able to tvrite and read at 
least one Orienia] language withoui the aid of a Munshi: 
but even the Persian Department of the Panjab SeerrUriat 
has been abolished. I ndeed, ilic convenience of doing every* 
thing through the medium of English must alienate us from 
all real knowledge of native feeling, except such as can 
only partially be rcpresentetl by the Babus. 

If the desirable consummation of the peace and integr ty 
of our Empire in Asia Is to be achieved, then a cht'ck should 
be imposed on those offidais who would sacrifice >1 world to 
their own decoration or promotion. The papers which are 
ready to kindle a war in order to increase their circulation 
by reporting its vicissitudes, would then have to be silent. 
In the meanwhile, they are precipitating a crisis, as I shall 
proceed to show from a few instances, which liave. 1 regret to 
say, been long before this brought to ihe notice of the Amir, 

The Following misststements occur in a Conservative 
daily paper of the 6th January last, which has evidently 
been'" inspired " by a quasj'Officiat source : 


Ftoth in Londw Emd C!ialcuna 
tht amliCFritics jits li^ss ptniirlufd by 
Rusz^ian cbiJD^ and encroadiaaenu 
than by tbc present attitude of th4 
Aniir of Afglaaniaian- « * 

but for Qs wtmW be an 
jmpoTcrishtd exHe* insl-cad of a 
poTCiful Chief, ha* of bic been 
doing hb best to ihvait md defeat 
emy jaeasuT? undcnmlieit 
by the Briuih Gorcmnicni for the 
defence of the tndiaa firtMilicr-” 

Of ibis the EbUowintt absurd in¬ 
stances are given t (^*) Thai Eht 


JUfh, 

** PnpdsidF, the object of both ihe 
ku^jan and the ErngHnb Mini^tric* 
bcii^ a]^nitrntty« lo come m an 
ogxccnnctit at ibe expense of 
Afgbanlsmiit otir ally/'' 

Abdnrmhomn Eeft his etite, and 
became mtet of Kabul bj his own 
entefpriae. liut for bini« we should 
baie abandoned Kabul withdiigzace* 
Mjid Russian indtience woidd riow be 
pofamoujtl in Kabnl The " Jtnjp ** 
Ptesa would induce us m pick a 
f[it 3 titel with ihfi Amir for only too 
loplly and litcfaUy fidfiniiig hh 
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KaodAliar <>fficiafe ^'oatigratulated'^ 
some ruitiTo defers fran Quetta 
ht tuiving left tte service of irkEdelM^ 
'llila b descrihed m a gmtuitoiis 
and aliiUKt **iiicTedibk afront'* 
{^) 'IImI he io^tigated Sher A&ul iq 
invade Chitnlr where he ttiurd^i^d 
the Eoyal ^ parricide and fhitndde^ 
Afeybul-Mtilic+ wlio has since made 
way for I be rightful beir^ N uim-ul- 
Mulk^ nnw m |HLtweT^ bu% whom we 
alFio Mscly described ais ** intriguinj^ 
with Ru&sk.’' (fi lltit be has not 
met l^ird Roberta at a proposed 
interview at Jelablniii [Tm hm 
already iieen evpbined.] (<f) Thjit 
he sent hii agent to oocii|i-y an o«i- 
post in the Wg^ln country [hfOTri 
this he has withdrawn^ with lui 
humble apology}, pp wliidi the 
writer mc^t oiTeniirely nMnarlu. thju 
timidity in dealing with Asiatics la 
IIP less a mbtakc than, io dealing 
with amma/sJ* U thb be the tcmiper 
for fiuLTPtiUiiing our su|iretti4icy in 
Asu, the ifQoncr wc aliaiyjjcm it iKc 
hetier In the Luierests of Immaritty- 
(c> (fjoin nnothcr paper) that be 
objected to oiio of htt wm sfnluiig 
it! En^uh DO bts einplrjy^^ Mf- Vytie^ 
b hi* preaence. (tt ii nowhere con^ 
♦odeted re^iectfu! for a von la speak 
before his Euher in a kngiuige whkh 
the bttcf doc* wo* undentanri even 
if he n not afraid of 


bai^atn wi th \i^ as we ore afraid of 
Russtdf and we can tlius satridee the 
Amir to appease'" alike ^lui ungr)' 
God “ and yet show our power. 

(fl) To bfigm with, it is nt)t the 
Amir who did ih^ but of liis 
offickl^i, whom he prtanptly cluecked 
against the repetitton of iiieh con- 
diici in future; but tJjc ** congrari]- 
lafian'^ b a futuraJ oui^ and need 
not imply hpE^tiljty to ns itny more 
than a British Frore^ftant clttgyTHiiJi 
wdcocpii:^ a Huguenot med mtply 
haired of Caiholre pTiincLv Such re¬ 
marks obviously, ^^intfamural ^ 
and ^‘privileged," 

(^) A reference to dates nnd dis¬ 
tances will fit onct show that it was 
fijr Shcf A fjn I m have 
Badakhthoti for Chittdl, on hearing 
of AJklI iil-MulJt'* iLsiirpaticut, wirb 
the previous knowledge ^ind aid of 
tiic Amir. As a rnAtter of faci^ 
Shcr AEhjI b?fr in a great hurry, 
with ergb Aifehaiis* &iicb s» nnyT^o 
cam ooflect fpi any nid* artd with a 
nmnbeT of ihc Chitrili glaves, Unt 
are pid as a rribute by Oiitrll to 
SodakluilmPf which we have dec^r-^ 
to be a t»ft of Afghanamn, Hat}, 
htrwtVCTi the Amir inteffered* as 
JtifigiKied, he could have done so 
witMii bis nghts, as sutemin of 


Badakhsban, if pot ako of Cliittil, 
by the tnopcnuiivedocumentof 1S74, 

The *' PudtTx however, U in the ''authoritatjve" 


statement that the British and the Riusian Govemments 
are agreed as to the interpretation to be pm on “the 
shadowy agteemcm of 1873," and that it is - the poor 
Amir who has infringed it, to use an expresskm of the 
highest authority at the Rawajpindi Assemblage in conmte- 
liofl with - the poor Amir ' having to swallow his resentmeni 
about the Panjdch affair in consequence of our representa* 
tioos. He is now supposed to have encroached on Shignan 
or. at least, - the portion of it tying to the east of the Panja 
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branch of the Oxus," but ii 's staccd that this should be 
forgiven in view of Russia’s equally unauthorized annexa¬ 
tion of Karategin and that portion of *’ Dcirwdz which lies 
south of the Oxus." These matters, however, are to be 
adjusted by “the Pamir Delimitation Commission”; but as 
the Russians have annexed nearly the whole of the Pamirs, 
the designation had better be changed to that of the 
Afghan" or "the Northern India Delimitation Commis¬ 
sion." “Grateful for small tnercies," our wanton encroacli- 
ttient on 11 unza-Nag^T is, in the polite irony of a Russian 
prince, called our " shutting the gate of India in the face of 
Russia,” although it is our folly that has pointed out that gate 
to Russia, and that is constructing a military road Irom it to 
Abbottabad to the very heart of the PanJab, Since i S66 ! 
have had the ]>aittculars of that road, which, so far as the 
ftomeflclalure is concerned, was submitted to the British 
Association by Mr. Hyde Clarke, In 1875, but I have re¬ 
frained from publishing them for obvious reasons. Now, 
official aggressiveness has itself disclosed this sore point.* 
It would he only fair to the Indian Exchequer, as also to the 
etUeni^ eorduAc between England and Russia, if hjilf the 
expenditure of constructing the military roads through the 
Shinakt districts, as also through Chitrd!, were shared be¬ 
tween them, and if Russian and British engineers worked 
together in breaking down “the barriers of India." A nother 

* 'the Tccctu suI iQSi af ^Tajar Ebuifll ajid uf cum kiUed Afid Vtiutidcd 

iM dcfcndlog ihe OiiMs Fwl the Efo^oilkd tribe^men^" 

m A tmilt of the Akitn caLUprd Ihc Indtis tdbet by our 

occu|uil]cifi of Gi%tt Afid tlio ccmsiiumdri of 4 md to 
ccRimni^ inkililu^ fay Mtilto And Sfamh^ mth which the 

Sunni tribes of the ludu^ have wj iHafidifalj) i^T indi^ my relAlkinSv ll 
U the dat^er to ifadr common independm^e that has frigfatmed tfaim all 
and ihfti has reviTHi th^ raids on the A^or-^unji rmdt which ibe ^Tohantja 
of Kashmir niAna^ed to ket|i safe, ^ncc with half a dozeti 

Our Abboiint»d T)cputy Commissinnmx cw repotted the ChiU^ 
(isa (fCHrih quid peopte. Xflw the kisp^red Ptess adh them inmtrrate slave- 
huntfirs,-* )iMi BS it did the when they took mubcsygc 

at OLU eoostmciion of a mad onwaffl from Oialt- Wloen l>r, Robettiewt 
occirpicd the ChiMs Fort hi Decembet Uat, snme [apmi arniDunced it as j 
rctaliaiiim for the irawtance of the Qhlisis to the opmirig of a road frotn 
Ahhottabod eci T^kk, rtcir tha Chihia Koit.—Ku 
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English Daily, this time a '■ Liberal Journal/' alreaijy points 
out the peaceful attitude of the kussian press, which, since 
Russia has obtained all she possibly can for the present, does 
not *«Jtu clamour for more, but vents Us si>ite on the Amir. 
It seems as if the same inspiration guided alike ihc English 
and the Russian press, and we now only require Sir H. Raw- 
finson to preside at a meeting of the " Anglo-Russian Delimi¬ 
tation Commission/' Reverting to ilun^, since *'Jingo" 
sentiments are, after all. relished by the masses of patriotic 
Britons, the journal In question points out that Colonel 
Grombeheffsky h<'td lived there four years, and so it had 
become necessary “to expel its contumacious Chief" 1 have 
shown elsewhere that Colonel GrombehefFsky was never in 
flunza at all, for, if he had been there, he would have known 
of the existence of the opposite district of NagjT, which his 
map ignores; but any missutemeni seems to be acceptable 
in party journalism as long as it promotes the error of the 
moment. To prove, however, that the press is not without 
its influence on ihe Amir, I quote his “refuniuons," published 
in pamphlet form, of certain allegations made some time ago 
in an Anglo-Indian journal. pamphlet is in Persianl r 

" The AmiT bft» Tinprisotted ‘I UTrt Kw KJuii, KuAtdar, 

liecaiue he was sospeeted of conveying seaet information to the Biidsh 
Agcol. 

Tins mao tmuied Turn Bm (ihan was accused of dia 
bon^y and misuse of tlu: public treaEgiy TbCfc is no 

i«ason why a frauduCent perton shodd not be punished- 

Abdul ttahim, iaspecter ^Nanr) of British 
.^ge/U, was noticed to hare visited Turn Ibu Khan at his hovue. VVhen 
the Amir heard ef this, he at onee issued an ivdet that none Of the sobjects 
of A%^n»S4M:k thtnild iriitl Any man Khc Hfillih wilhoiii ih^ 

penmsk>n cjf the Sute. 

At ihe (ime tif lla'nifinflji, infnrmitttim was nbuibicd m 
this and htnee thk ” (id Rtoki d licexmd Cavugtniri onusicrtj, 
Since the Amif thu,^ ttieati ihe BrrriBh it 

ro be of HttJc uie lo keep m dfnhajsy at Kabul 
** —Such is ai rtnee beneEiew! m iKjth aiilesL If 

the peo|i1e ans noi treated in ihis nmnncr, ibc result wwld be dkapticnja. 
Tbia k iliw iRtnc AijglhfliiiitRn «heri\ fifty yeare befort, on^ bWired tbou- 
sinil iwrEi of the Bmmb Amy periihed : amj only twehe yean ago, 

what M ktRC nwnbec of men killcid ? The present Atnir alone h» 
brauf^t AfglutnliFtan into ardE!f. 


rj{^ ami /Ac 

' * 

“ jY.-B<i/>,yifr.—h b vtay t»obcible ihat loity or iifcy men Tvi:r be bankhetl 
fmtii Arghaiiistati on the eharpt of tiiatr being spfes (>f the Eogliilt, 

■‘ Jff/ufalptt.—iS it be fcno^n that fAtj- tfrtmi Jii/fe&imt jnd mn/# Ut-niUf 
htt(>etm th€ ftew icnnirits, they will not be honithiJ Irotn the cenintty, bm 
puJ 10 depth [It flin«, and thiu be bmushed ftfim Uii^ world ilnjgethw/ 

■■ jVe«i-i/.i>Vre.^Th(|se who believe that the » a friend u( the British 
ehouhl opiflin the foUcming: nj mtydi<«ikHh,. AnUr he jivetw In the 
English > (2> Why dill the Amir cinprisati so many tiriiith «ibjects? 

(3) ^ hy did the Aruif restrict Iiis attbjectr from ounmsing with the Hritisb 
Agent ? 1^4) Virhy did the Amir allim the itotniotb outlaw OiJhai to wage 
war in Tuii and dcirey the pwrile? (5) Wtiy an; «, n^ny persom 
INimsbed 00 uttfipidon of I wing British ipiq*? 

■‘ JPe/i//<iOiTjr.-_{i) Had not the Amir liccn friendIv to the hUiftlbih, the 
tradcR would n<5i have been jwotKted ^ well from the hands of the 
Ai^tii The HsJe enmity h hecamo the Amir bus Wudlr tfoted Mr 
sfflrifn and mtwr Indian trarfm. (j) The stibjixte of any cmnrlry who 
commit crimes in other Stales are naturally sent to prison in those Siute* 
(3) I’wiilc convetiing with the amliasstdor disttirb ibeirmimlB, aiif! oon- 
«queniJy foment other eviK Ii is ntrt good tlm tha peofik shmiW haw 
intcreonmc with amliossadora (ram other Stales; Ji ts therefore mutb bettor 
that they should be mterdietod. (gf iiow kmg should the people of 
AlgJwnislai, su/Te* from the liands of the Tuns? ami cositeqoently the 
Amir hoi been obliged to ahe revenge, 'fhe Afghans pajicmly jutfeted 
tint aggressions of ihc Ttiri* for twelve yem, bur cannot keep patience unv 
Of^er ( 5 > li is bcU^ that ihw tvliu the of 

Ahmild iiot «isL 

•• A'rnu/w/ne. The Amir haa Htvemt times dectaned m Tlurbitr that if 
the-Eitglish tr<fre allowttd to consmict railways m the country, they wnutd 
sodfi nvercomc ilw people oruj take possession of AfglianbJnn. 

-Twice before the Engfislt have been unntccessfui in 
keeping posaessiem of A^haiUMan. They ate iitM likely to tty it again 
Ifot u » unfomiimte that we^ the people of .Ushuniirtaji, have ndthw the 
ability nor power enough to open tailways. 

.hW/w/rr.-1, i, wmt^ to believe that the pwple of Afghitoistan df. 
^ nndemtand the value of milwaya. T^mc is no reason that a people 
wboare acioi^tuiB tngluli loamiHS, and using Knglutb boots and Encliih 
ccats, shmifd not value the advantages of railways. H„t j, jg (he Amb 
alone who Kimt, titat the English would cheat bnn. and that their [nientfon 
tocttottnict milwajw tn .^Ifehanistan fsfeoirdedonaueb treacherous molnwi, 

'* As tegard* the treadicToua dcrigiw assigned by the cot«> 

spondeiit to the Btitiih Clovemnwiit, the Goventment should bun mir him with 
a iit/hf (dies of hmumr or otbor reawd), and trem bint very murteooaly, 
and should be hoiip}- with their own free Uw^" [“This t* saicum '1 Bui 
as rejpiids Afghanistan, when order is folly restored in the country, and an 
army of six or seixti hundred thoiemwl will be letdy, then will be the fif 
iTOMn fflrf the conLtTuc^oa of hut not tilL 

This b perfetrdjr utie, fw no-thi^g khan of a Uf]gc oooLJ iiroc)cc[ 
vul^y^ throuph Arghani&tait from C¥Cfy kind of d£|>re<|iuion, 

SKW bEKiES. VOI. V. 
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"jVm'jr/rt/w.—^Tie Amtr wtill hmm ifiat in rase tiie railw^iy ti cwi- 
i^ttuctecl CsLT M RnbuJ^ Jie tirntitd liot t|« to ir^iry on tii^ 
witb KimnaJ' (lltctc can be only it-ply la ^Piicb a caJiusmy^ and that 
rqily h given lit the Tollowing “ refutaikm.") 

If ibe Amif be ^oppo^d to have opened a seciot corre^ 
sf.>OD{lcnc:e with or intends to do 3Q in fulufe, who could prevciit 

his doing so ? Hc h inde^iendiinL 

—^Tlic ans^ver to those who afErm that the Amtr shall nevei 
be ag&insi: the English^since it was through the lactcrthal be got tlie throne 
ond Amifship of Afgtkaiiismn^ would he ib.it the Amir knows at the saaic 
tuna that lie got the dirofia through Rus^m ihHi When the Aniir whs 
dritoft out of hb country^ and Jbert wras no place of refuge for biuit Kussia 
trated him so well that be reniainHi to suotiaed in the tlironc of K^hul^ 
and citne in the scene at the iiroptr momenL Besifli:% ihe Hritbh Covatn- 
mani has mt given cner the ihrofie of Afghanistan simply to oblige bioi. 
The thrcaia of Kabul was given lo th& Amir hecou^ none coiiEd lie found 
10 control and govern the coontryiand the British Gcvttmmeoc pays a large 
anouity to tbc Amir tlmt he may not join Russta 

-^^^/ir/fioi,^Tbc Amir Itnowsi ihai ihe country belongs to God. He 
alone is the lieatower. No nuui tan possibly give over n coynlry to 
another. ' Them honoiifetb whotni^Kivcr thou wiishtth^ and putteth to shatBC 
wl 30 ins<>ever thou wisheth. Timu art all-ptmcffill/ 'I'he Amir, through 
Cud';^ favour nnd his own knowlctlgc^ iwausc God haa given hrm know- 
took die reins of govdottiatil of tlic country of his own from 

the haiiiif of a fordgn empire whose people were always In grftit duuger 
and dj^uiemda from the bands and longues of tbc Afghani, tie ther^ 
i|tikted btt own ptopk at a tJme when [here was rume to govern and 
control the emmrrjv and then? b none ebe even now. And the reuan 
whtcb t)te Englifih put fbith, has beeJi averted over the Atnlrs of Afghan¬ 
istan since many yeats. But this k not a new thiug. 

Alnxttjkr/irr. A man fuinii-d Nut .\fimcd Rlian took the CDntnrct of 
vegetables and fmiu for one hundred thou^nd inijees. The contmcL 
continued for two )'cant .Meanwhile, he eluded ihe ofEce^t made 
ftway wkh fifteen thousand ntpeeSn On the Amir bebg npprised of Utia* 
he onknsl the man to be prosecuted. Nta: ^Uimed Khm got due notice 
of ihiiH and when they came lo capture him it was found, ftfiet a bug and 
fmiikps tarebt that be hod inn away with all hus money itid fiutiitute and 
his tomrly. The Amrr has oow mdered (bat every pcfKMi of his 
wherever he be, fiboidd be seized, and die of fifteien thmwand rupees 
rcalijtcd from them, 

- Tl» TCSCtablea jin.J die feuiu Kavs never h«*n giTCn on 

contiMt In Af^niatan. Tlw: corrcsptflwlciit to* weitcd all these grew, 
nad >-dlei* gifdeai from hla wivld luiflgi'ttmjotv l-hei* « (u> such pwson 
os Nm Ahmed iiiJ to be a Ami even sappocing that any 

tmm ■baeomJ* wiib p^hMc m«icy, md nuu nny, or femains u honje, ui 
tribe and reUtioBs -ouid fwjubwl to clot ihemadres of any cotnjrfidh- 
in bi» .\m! *1«r,f«r ni,, tribe is mfrrraied <rf wdi itTonfi-doinB 

(bey a«u*kl «Jdt the wu-Jred pet^ [f bricked ptwple commit oflenci 
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jiELil arc HOC ditckod by fbdr tnlHisauttp tbe ttthc&iiicn liceoRie sh<tmf^ 
«iji« ihcy wm awaic of thi? crime jmd dicl not tJtfDrm the Oovemrocnlp 
\m ptettrred so itnmiR qukl Tliii silence pre^ dioi they vrvtc partners 
in the enmeu The functitKm nf a Covemirient aje to puni^ and 
erfm^t ^nd Shiu Havc its infliaeficc fell, 'rtic corr^pof>deiir is evidently 
tgnomnt of this gi%at secret, It h riot within the capucides of tr^ety wihtx-ei 
mA menial/^*' “ Dated 5lh Shaban, ijog juit-"" 

The Amir s tiotiee of attacks m the Press may not seeni lo 
some to be of great importance, but it, at any rate, nidteates 
which way tlw wmti blows and the inconvtMiiences that may 
be caused by irresponsible and subservient papei^ There 
is no rJangcr to India except from the ambition of certain 
officials. There is no necessity for warlike preparations, 
for the construction of military roads or even for a railway 
to Kandahar.f The question is not how can we best hght 
Russia, but is there any necessity for fighting her at dl ? 
There is none, if we leave the Gufier'States aione and if 
we strengthen an independent Afghanistan. We have a 
score of H indukush-Clrcasstas between ourselves and the 
Russian outposts in Central Asia, which no command of a 
Black Sea can circumvent, even after a struggle of 36 years 
for the possession of each one of them. Behind, but not 
in front of, these Circasslas," stands British India in an 
impregnable position, with unlimited supplies from the 
Indian Continent or Seaboard. Pushed forward, we con¬ 
front an enemy that then, in his own turn, commands an 
uninterrupted supply of men and material on hla own 
territory and from nearer bases of operations, not to speak 
of the military Cantonments and Colonies that have so 
skilfully been advanced during a generation. In a race for 
battle we most be lost, for no .system of fortifications yet 

* This ntay be an allusion to the clos of {Mnsons lhai atc often luoploycd 
ait cooespondenls or 

+ Witfa Pishin io out hnnili^ ve cm ctuUrot Kambliar wiifiin s week, in 
tlie crait of a Wat, without, in limes of peaces mwong Al^ban nnpfcions 
by ihe oottaouetton of a railway to Randaltar. We also rettuot no Britidi 
agenu at Kabul, Kawldur and Hmt, as they tnay tij to justiJ^ their 
Apfiaiotinent by iDteffrriog in Afghan aiSun. Telegraphic eominuniaiiofls 
of infomaiian, that had betlo' “ lH!epv''are also not wanted, and the 
resttictkms pn ttade are matters for the Amii’ sod the traders ccmccmcd. 

V 2 
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devised will protect tbe Indian frontiers once they *becoTne 
conterminous along' thousiinds of miles with those of 
Russia. It is only by a race for good govemmeni and 
in the serene strength of a "masterly inactivity” beyond 
the Indian Frontier, that a foreign invader can be baftled. 
The enthusiasm of Indian Chiefs is a demonstration of 
loyalty that should not be lost on an enem)', but the 
Imperial Service troops were as little retjuired as our own 
miliiujy preparationSi unless we persevere ti^ encroacltments 
ilmt have already brought us into conflict with border tribes, 
that are unfair to the Amir of iV/ghanistan, and that sooner 
or later must bring about a great \\rar. Once there is no 
longer a strong and Independent Afghanistan, a consum¬ 
mation so devoutly wished by Russia, there is no further 
taxation that will be possible in India in order to keep up 
the military expenditure. As it is, our finances cannot 
bear the burthen that it lias already inflicted on them, 
though, of course, 1 prt^umc that as India was perfectly 
safe from foreign aggression, the consequenccE of her in- 
dusion within the range of British imperial politics, will 
l>c paid for by the British taxpayer and not by the Indian 
ryot. I fear, however, that even the most eniltusiasiic 
Jingo will not be able to bear long or cheerfully a strain 
on his pocket which will be far more heavy than any caused 
by the French Wars. Of course, D‘ Great Britain is pre¬ 
pared to follow whatever may be Russia's lead in Europe, 
then the peace in India may Ex* presen,-ed, though at a still 
unbearable cost of money and anxiety and to the great 
nqjleCt of education and of non-military public works, even 
if their respective frontiers in Central Asia ran alongside of 
one another, but, in that case, we must be prepared to abolbh 
our present system of administering India and precipitately 
introduce a military' conscriplion and complete Home Rule 
in that continent, after we have destroyed Its old Indigenouis 
Oriental forms of Scirtiovernmeni, and have not yet de. 
veloped the new and alien mciliods of a disloyal Anglicism 


THE STRAINED RELATIONS BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND MOROCCO. 

Uv Mt’LKY .An RES AwkEsJ-SaEaM, SllKREia' OE Waxan, 

It is thought that an expression of natrv'c opinioDt at the 
present moment, by a mem her of a Sheretrfian family that 
has not Infrequently played an important r6te in Moorish 
affairs, may be of interest, whilst my parentage on the 
mother’s side is a guarantee that I am not likely to be 
animated by any sentiment of hostlUcy towards England. 

I confess that I approach the attempt with some diihdcnce, 
not merely because 1 have hitherto taken but little interest 
in the polttkal entanglements which charactensc all inter¬ 
national adjustments in Morocco, and winch are coo apt 
to degenerate into mere struggles Tor personal ascendancy, 
but because it is extremely difficult to criticise any pmicy 
without provoking the ill will of its midators. 

First let tne say that the natural desire, both of hia 
Shereefiun Majesty Muley El Hassan. and the great majority 
of bis subjects, is to be on good terms with our powerful 
foreign ncighlxiurs and, at the same tinu<, to prt:servc intact 
our national indefiendenec. 

So long as there were but few foreigners settled tn the 
country', and those mostly merchants of good standing, the 
task was Ctisy, but with the rapid increase of the European 
element, especially of the poorer class, it lias become every 
day more difficult to avoid conHicts, together with that 
revival of race antipathies which is always a source of the 
gravest peril During the spring and summer of 1892, 
public order in Tangier, where hitherto the good feeling 
between the various classes, of all nationalities, had produced 
a sense of exceptional security, was frequently disturb«*il: 
robberies and assaults increased to an alarming extent, and 
there was a general demand on the part of the European 
public for some more effective protection both for life and 
property. 
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1 be Kriglisb icinistej', Sir Ch^rlus Iiusn Smith, was 
tlierefore ccmrnisstoiicd by his coIl<?*4jbes, thif! foi>iigii 
ininisters, to retjm^i the Sultan to create a ^irypeHy paid 
body of native guards; and ilse English minister further 
urgetl upon his Majesty the advisabillcy of placing this force 
under the control of a European officer, 

1 he Sultan decided lo organize a native police but sent 
a native official named Katd Abet Hs-salam Ijen Moussa, 
to take command of the men. who were itiostiy recruited 
from the Kiffians settli.d in or near Tangier, 

The Basha or Mtliiarj' Governor of Tangier, who is 
noted for his mcciellcnt disposidoti, and who is personally 
known and generally lilted by the Europeans, represenied 
to the fore^ii lotnisters the necessity of ordering the 
closure of the numerous taverns and coffee-houses, both 
native and European, at some reasonable hour of the night, 
I may here add, that the rapid increase of such stabitsh* 
ments at I angler, houses of the most disreputable character 
and not subject to the control of the Inca] or native authority, 
has frequently called forth unavailing complaints and pro¬ 
tests from the more respectable fnhabitants. both native 
and foreign. 

The foreign representatives had agreed, in principle, to 
the orders issned by the Kasha, to the efiect thsii these 
esttibllshments should be closed at half past ten at night. 
But the notitication led to much discussion, both in the 
Tangier foreign press, and in the coffee-hoiwes and baaaarf;, 
the native centres for ilie distribution of news, w'here it 
was imderstood that the Spanianls of the lower class had 
dedared that they would “knife'* any Moor who should 
dare fay his hand upon a foreigner. It was under these 
circtiinstances that the native guard cnicred ujion its task 
O'f St'^ing effect to the new regulations for closing the wine 
shops and coffee houses. 

The ver>^ first night, as might have been expected, a 
collision occurred. The guards used their batons, and one 
of them fired his gun. Several Spaniards were batoned. 
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and one Gibialtariartf who, it is alleged* was drunk at the 
time, was shot. An uttimatum, as every one knows, was 
immediately presented fay the British authorities requiring 
ao indeminiy of one thousand pounds, the punishment of 
the guards, and the public reprimand of the Suitan*s 
authorities at Tangier, 'i'he thouKind pounds were paul 
and three of the guards were arrested, and confined to 
prison : their names are. Si Named el WardigbL Wuld el 
Hadj Abd Essalein Heniresh, and a Shereef from Tetuan 
luuncd Sid Named, The police force has thus become a 
mockery and a delusion i and the authorities and more 
respectable iahahitants of Tangier are asking themselves 
where is their security now, in case of any outbreak uf 
the Euro|xran criminal class? Would the Moorish guard 
dare interfere w'lth Europeans again, after this recent 
cx]M:rtcnGe ? Of course wc quite understand that if such 
an outbreak should occur, if the lives or pn>periy of 
European residents should sulkr, the Sukan would be 
again called upon to make good the damage incurred! 
And, in the face of such events, the Sultan is asked to 
open still wrider the doors of his Empire, to facilitate the 
establishment of Europeans in the other towns and cities 
of Morocco. 

Doubtless we may be told that such is the price the 
Sultan must pay for ruling over a turbulent {lopulationt 
Uiat he must ^ve way as other Mohammedan and Asiatic 
rulers have been compelled, to the invading march O'f 
European trade and commerce 1 Were the great Powers 
united in formulaung such a demand, Mulai El liassan 
might indeed be compelled to yield,—but, are the interests 
of the great Powers identical ? is it not to the interest 
of France, of Spain, and even of Italy, 10 maintain the 
StaiUi Quo? For if tlie Country should be opened to 
European enterprise, who would be most likely to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to establish a commercial or 
industrial footing? Would it be the Prenchmen, who, 
abandoning " la belle Prance," would populate the plains of 
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Morocco ? or would the Spaniard or Uatian hasten to invest 
their accumiilatlons of unproductive capital in Motn'ish 
farms or mines ? 

Whilst [ make ihiise refleciionii, our English friends are 
doubtless exclaiming “ Yes 1 but what aixmt our prestige t 
Can we sit calmly under aUronis from the Sultan of 
Morocco? or allow British subjects to be done to death, 
even when the British subject is disturbing public order 
and resisting the Tangier police in the exercise of their 
duty ?" 

1 am {:ierhaps over-yoimg to offer advice to those who 
have, in so many countries, shown such capacity to take 
care of their own interests; yet \ may lie pardoned for 
calling attention to a fact which the English public may 
not fully reaiisie—which is, that neither our national in¬ 
terests here in Morocco, nor our persona! sympathies, allow 
us to neglect the advice of our French Counsellors, Leav¬ 
ing out of the question the lact ami courtesy with which 
our notablcii are treated by the French officials.* Franco. 
With her continuous frontier and easily mohilircd Algerian 
forces, especially adapted to deal with our own guerilla 
system, is not a ijuaaliU either for the Sultan 

&r for tile people of Morocco, f t might therefore better 
accord with the d^hy of any nation which do& not desire 
to force the Snttan of Morocco into a coniUct when he 
might be supponed by the serried forces of the Algerian 
anny, not to ask for concessions which, as I think I have 
shown, could scarcely be granted with safety to Moorish 
iniegrily, no matter how amiably disposed the Sultan 
may he personally, as wre all are, towarJs our Engiish 
friend!!^. 

It is imforiunatdy beside the question to urge that we 
should be better inspired to open our territory' to foreign 
enterprise; that it would bring us undoubtedly an accession 
of wealth ; and would result, in the end. in less turbulence, 

"f dw wriler, Malay El et tt'iuarti. h« latdv 

WdiTicd tbecurm of the gf HoBimf.—EurtolL * 
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together with a most tidvaatageous modification of the 
admioistnitis'e abuses from which we soflfer. For in the 
rnuantimct between our foes and our allies, we might fare, 
but little better than the unfortunate Tangier guards, who 
ifapughi they were doing what the Eurofican ministers 
desired (viz., to maintain order) by the only mesans they 
were accustomed to employ. True, they did shoot the 
Gibraltarian; but the Moorish view of the situation was, 
that the former should have pcaceaLbl)^ obeyed the repeated 
injunctions of the guard to disperse, to go home, to go to 
not to bawl or shout In the public streets, and smash 
windows; and that when. Instead of thus obeying, the 
British subject attacked them, his hlnod should be upon 
his own head, Alas! they were not educated or accus¬ 
tomed, like the English policeman, to go unanrunl aI>our 
their work; and having Jjtetanus the Moorish guards 
thought them.selves justly entitled to use their guns when 
attacketL And now, tiehold! they are murderiKi^, and are 
ordered to be beaten and imprisoned; whilst their couniry- 
men groan with indignation, and the Sultan broods in his 
palace over the event! 

On the other hand there has been much animated dis¬ 
cussion in the London Press, and also at Paris, Madrid 
and Rome. England was to send a new minister to 
retrieve the failure of Sir Charles Kuan Smith last summor. 
For this task an Under*Secretary of State was selected. 
Thti Times even asserted, in an apparently inspired article, 
that Colonel West Ridgeway would come supported by 
such a display of naval force as would compel attentbn to 
his demands. Immediately Utere was question of sending 
a French squadron from Toulon under Admiral Buge— 
Italian frigates wete announced from La Spezzia and 
Spanish troops were ordered to be mobilized at Malaga. 
Then M, VVaddingtun goes to London with very energetic 
and precise instructions from M, Ribot; and, presto, the 
English muaic. lately so belligerent, is lowered a couple of 
octaves t and we now read, in paragraphs equally inspired, 
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that Sir }. West Ridgeway is to produce the de^red 
effect upon the Sid tan's Government, not hy the dtspky 
of ironebds or angry “ notes," but bj- sitting solemnly at 
the British Legation, until the Sultan, becoming conscious 
of his own errors, sues for pardon. 

The Sultan may indeed hasten to renew more friendly 
reLttJons with a i’ower which he has no conceivable interest 
to offend; bm 1 express an opinion which is that of my 
fellow-Afuhamitiadans on this situation, an opinton which 
might also be that of many well-informed Englishmen, 
couched in a Jamiliar Arabic phrase, whlch^ may be ren¬ 
dered ; " Proceed as you begirt, If by violence tiien 
violently to the end. If by moderation then moderately or 
benignly to the end." Or more literally translated : Verily 
he who does an atoms weight, whether of good or evil, 
shall find it; as the beginning is good or evil, so shall the 
end be good or evil," 

^1} jAJIj 

Frankly, such unseemly alterations and contradictions of 
attitude, as some organs of the English press have betrayed 
of late, are not likely to exalt the prestige of England in 
native, or foreign, or even in dispassionate English, eyes. 
Whilst, most unfortunately, infinite itarm has resulted from 
all theae alarmist rumour.s, bitter dissensions have been 
^wn, inide seriously injured, and many much needed local 
rmpro\'cmenis arrested here in Tangier, where English 
influence, if so beneficial as it Is pointed out, might letter 
make itself evident, not in lielligeretii bluster, but in good 
works, obviously advantageous even to Moorish eyes. 

Au xEjij Asu-Es-Saijim, 

^hcTtef oTWaian. 
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THE NEUTRAUZATION OF EGYPT, 

liv SaHk Bf.v, Ai^’R.Asitlnt. 

[We^bave tivwitcd Uie foUnwing article; «xitacts from Eu;yptian 

oett3(>apm, in ihc cimvictinn that the ittouig a»i] need not 

fear critidemp and that it cenainly ntust be an adtanuge 

** jer Pufttfet* mi pfktrt t*f m!* 

—Yau\ 

Oulc rdigton lays dotrn that our first duty is to man 
and our second to God. for man can be injured and 
God cannot, and as both good works ** or alms and 
“faith** are included in the same root of ‘“Sadaqa" or 
"* righteousness.** he who does not thank man does not 
thank God,** and, flnaltv. it is said that men falfou' the 
religion of their rulers.” t will, therefore, discharge the 
duty of friendship, and cnmpl)' with your request to inform 
you of our feelings as regarils the English occupation, 
though aq;unient is no sword, and what U ordained cannot 
be avoided, and the pious are cautious of btamiiig Pharaoh 
(a tyrant), for God has apppinted him because of our sins. 
This land of Egj pt Is also called the land of Pharaohs, 
and ** to the wise a hint is sufifident/* 

W*e thank, llicrefore, the Bnush for the good which they 
ba'i’e done or wished to do. and we beg them now to 
withdraw, so as also to enable us to earn the merii of good 
actions by governing ourselves in the fear of God. It will 
then be seen whether the pupil has learnt the good lessons 
of his master, or whether he will rather follow his practice, 
for, verily, the English**occupation h:is lasted more than 
ten years, and it lias been an experience to whoever can 
profit by it. For though the imitator is not like the 
ongtnaior, yet has the child become a man. and the man 
will be saved by his own good works, and not by the works 
or the w'ords of his teacher. 11 is also not fitting that the 
teacher should praise himself, for, as is said in the Fables 
of Lokman, if the lions w'ere iiaititers. the lion would be 
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feptestnteid as conquering the man, and not the man as 
conquering the lion. 

The people of India, whom 1 have seen, are gentle as 
sheep; and the people of Egyjit were lambs, before 
Alexandria was bombarded and Arab! taken Into captivity 
and the Sildin aliandoned, which, owing to the help of 
our Khaltfa, the Sultan, we had ruled for io years in iieace, 
and for wishing to retain which the Kgyptlati rninlsters 
were dismissed by Lord Granville in 18S4 In a letter which 
has been wrongly applied in a recent discussion as touching 
the undoubted right of our Efendi, the Khedive, to appoint 
his mimsicr.s, which is a totally different thing. 

Why should die English remain in Egypt, iinlcjK we can 
get back the Siidiin and re-establish the authority of the 
Khalifa against the Mahdi, or " the guided " fwho is verily 
mrVgutded); then Muhammadans (Sunnis) nl) over the 
world would be plwised, and all believers would bless 
England, and thereby peace and faith can alone be restore^L 
^ Why should such large salaries be paid for the administra¬ 
tion of justice to foreigners and they yci Imast of being iusi, 
as if it were a wonderful thing for them to be fust, when 
they already (lavc their reward ? And how can justice be 
administered when every fuipilve from Europe has his own 
Law and a protector in his Consul ? French and Russian 
and English and Italiati and of all races come for gain to 
^SlP^i *J^d make false claims and gel Targe compensations. 

It IS a strange^ thing that these nations, in whose homes 
there is much misery and vice and tyranny, are anxious to 
deliver the oppr^ss&l of one another, and not their own, 
and to lead them in the path of goodness. The brench 
grieve over the oppressed Irish, the English mourn the 
oppressed Russians, and the Russians wish to free the 
oppressed Bulgarians, Amienians, and others. AiHca has 
been divided among various nations of Europe, in order to 
sell their goods and procure produce by paying the smallest 
remunerations to the sons of the soil. VerHy, staverv has 
Ixmn checked by the Prophet, on whom be Peace but it 
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has raised the stave, so that he is of the house of his 
master, and is cared for when old or ill or u'eak, and ruling 
dynasties have descended from the MamalOks {or '’the 
possessed ”), But he, who is employed by Euroiieatts, is 
taught intoxicating drinks, aud that, if he works, he can gel 
money with which to buy them, and is left to die of hunger 
and the thirst of vanities when no longer able to work. 

As for the Fellah in, their burthen has always been great, 
and they do not compare the sorrow of to-day with the 
sorrow of yesterday, but think the present more heavy 
than they can bear. V/’enly. there is truth in thk. for the 
revenues have incr'^tscd and the salaries of officials are 
large and the foreign protectors go away with huge savings 
mode m a poor country and from poor ]x:o}de. and Spend 
them in rich countries where ever^'thing is expensive, 
whereas in former times our rulers died in the country 
and left their property to be divided, and, as long as they 
lived, having the same ndigion, could be deterred front 
injustice or punished for it in many ways through relatives 
or pious men or the censure of companions and the contempt 
of the jjcople. for which foreigners do not care, getting 
their salaries from the Khedive, and obeying Lord Cromer- 
As for the French, whose manners are lighij and whose 
yoke is beav)% they have asked the Khalifa to protest 
specially, but he has only renewed his old pmcest, for, by 
the arrangement with Wolff in tSSy, the English occupa¬ 
tion would have ceased in 1891, there being a clause of 
the help of an English army hereafter in the Sfidiin. 
should H,M. ihe Sultan be unwilling to send more than a 
Turkish Commissioner with such army, as a sign of his 
authorit>‘ over Egypt. T he French, however, objected, 
and also spoke about occupying Syria, and they have, 
moreover, ruined Egypt by the construction of the Suer 
Canal, which has cost the lives of thousands of badly^fed 
labourers obliged to work for nothing, and, when they were 
dead, compensation was claimed for bringing foreign 
bbourers, who filled the land with wickedness. The 
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commerce of Egypt has gone, for now the trade of dl 
nations goes through the Canal without hnnefit to Egypt, 
and the sifk is brought from Japan and the cotton from 
India and the railway is half empty, but Ood has punished 
the subverter of nature, when he wanted to build another 
Canal to join other waters that God has separated, and He 
has benefitecl the enemtea of the Canal, who Ex)iight up for 
500 francs the share which is now worth i.ooo, and who 
now possess mo,st of the shares and nearly all the trade 
and all manner of interest on this and cm that, which is 
lavvful to Christians and Jews. ,^d the tribute also of about 
//OOppoo a year which is paid by Egypt to the Khalifa, is 
pven to foreign Ijond-holders, so tiiat as long os the 5ukan 
is our niaster they will enjoy the fruits of their manoeuvres. 
And in the same way let alt Egyptian creditors be paid, 
whether their loans were for our good or for our evil, or 
were given willingly or not, for "the Believer" has never 
repudiated an acknowledged debt, whether Just or unjust, 
or turned a suppliant from his gate, and the weak Jews 
who are expellci] by Russia, the f>owerrd, find an asvlum 
m the territory of the Khalffa. may God lengthen his life 
and tnereoae his glory! And as for Russua, which proposes 
to seek alliance with him. and thus to become the master 
of the Mufmmmadans in Central Asia and Tndia, veriiy her 
persecutions of the Faithful and of other creatures of God 
will be on her ow’it head, and though she may say to the 
French " Do this " and they do it. yei will this not continue, 
for the E-rench are not enemies of Islam, and are among 
the g^test of nations who will not obey- anyone, whether 
It be Russian or German or both. .Moreover, they speak 
politely, and they do not beat the Egyptians or find fault 
with everytliing, and they are not always tvanting to see 
this and CO see that, and are not ever writing books and 
reports, lajth men and women not knowing Arabic.and always 
«ying they are the best of men, and sending news to their 
newapapets. which, liclng written in haste, are the causes of 
precipitation and strife, and, although little practising ,bdr 
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own creed, subverttn;T our religion. If the English have 
came here for our good and to teach us to govern our^ 
selves^ they should leave us to do so after the teaching 
of ten j'ears. and God vtl] reward them as the miracle 
of the Age, but if they have come here for their good, let 
them say so, for an honest enemy is better than a faithless 
friend, and the lotvcst hell is prescribed for the hypocrite. 

As the English vessels can command the Red Sea. even 
if an enemy had the Suez Canal, there would be no danger 
to them, and, at any time, “ the mother of waters," the 
*' Um-al-mii” can be temporarily closed by the sinking of a 
latge ship ; so what is the use of giving Egypt as a prey to 
aii nations, irhen by giving it to none, all will enjoy peace 
and the respect in this world and the ne.M l Let it be 
declared that Egypt is a " Dur-ul-Inuin " =a seat of safety 
and faith, and that whatever nation disturbs that condition, 
all other nations will fight against it. Let the religious 
authority of the Sultan, ihe Commander of the Paithful. be 
restored, and the followers of the misguided {Malidi) 
will desert him. Let the latge salaries now paid to 
foreign officials be reduced along with the taices. The sum 
annually paid for the English army of occupation—w'hetlii^r 
the same be large or smali'—may still continue to be paid, 
provided it is spent on attempts to rccom{uer Khartum, 
though 1 believe that the moment the English army leaves, 
we shall be able to regain it by religious me,ans. Our Lord 
ihe Khedive has acquired the sciences of Europe and 
possesses tliose of Isliim, The people love him as no other 
Khedive has been loved, and if the English desire the 
resfiect of the people, they must treat him also with respect. 
We know cur ali^irs beitiT than any foreigner, and we can 
manage them more cheaply. We shall, however, ever 
revere the English, if to their great qualities, they add 
suavity for the creatures of God and consideration for the 
rights of others. 

And although there are men who wield both the sword 
and the pen. yet should military officers not be sent on 
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melons of peace, unlciss disturbance Ts secretly mtended, 
as ac Morocco, for they will use ihe pens as swords; but 
they should lie sent to tite Siiddn, where even the wotnen 
and boys i^ht bravely like the heroes of other countries, 
and the men are as whirlwinds of destruction. As for the 
heresy of the Mahdt. it had been revived by English 
wanderers denying the authority of the Sultan of Turkey, 
as the Khalifa of the Faithful, because he is not of Koreish 
descenL Truly, the Great Sherlf of Mecca is a Koreishi, 
but lie has no army to enforce his decrees, and Is not 
recognized by the orthodox Community as Khalifa, though 
we venerate him, whereas the Sultan of Turkey has an army, 
and is so recognized by Muhammadans of the ''Sunnat'* 
all oi’cr the world. The holy Prophet, on whom be Peace, 
has said that *' a short time after me there shall be no 
'p<rfe(t' Khalifa" (uniting all the equalities of descent, 
secular power, acceptance by the faithful, etc.), and 
therefore, nearly all the Khalifas have been '* litiq^erfect," 
but, none the fes, are true Khalifas of the iidievers. 
'rherefore. when Emperor Nicholas commanded that he 
would take Turkey and England might take Egypt, for 
the protection of her way to India, he wished to have 
under hJs control the Khalifa, and destroy the Induence of 
England eventually In India and In Muhammadan countries. 
The rulers of England are of two parties, which, one openly* 
and the other secretly, obey Russia, chough the people bate 
her* so they are like Gog and Magog, and we are approach¬ 
ing’the days of dnrknt^ unless it is the will of God that 
there be a delay* and tltls delay can only be if Egypt is 
made a land of peace (neutrailjted) and the authority of the 
Sultan is acknowledged in acts, as it is in words. 

In conclusion, although newspapers, being, as a rule, the 
fruits of haste, am from Satan, and books, being the fruits 
of ndlection, art from the Merciful, except those aliouc 
Egy^pt written by men and women not knowing Arabic, 
yet it is lawful to seize the weapon of an enemy if one is 
on the point of destruction, and so I have written this 
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tetter, t^'hid] will be pure to those who are sincere of heart, 
hut which wilt be a ve^tation to the double-dealing and to the 
tourists who sing and dance on the ancient monuments of 
leaving empty bottles on ibcin and buying bones and 
carved beetles from the mean of our people, and lurrying away 
the documents of the past to their own countries. \*erily 
these documents arc from ** the days of ignorance *' (before 
the advent of the prophet Muhammad), but he has reoom- 
mended us to “seek science, even if it be in China/^ which 
was not. in his time, and is not now, a country of Islam. 
And whereas even *' an Intdiigent enemy is better than an 
ignorant friend/' so may also the English seek knowledge In 
Egypt in ihe fear of God and the love of men, and foigive 
any errors iu this letter, for " it is the |»art of the small to 
err and of the great to forgive," 

I n connection with the above, we publish a few extracts 
from letters as also from Arabic and French papers that 
may be interesting to our readers. 

The well-known author, M. Paul de R^la, writes to 
us as follows, also suggesting the neutralization of Egypt: 

*’Que pnis-je voitf diie fiQ de vns iifioinst rn Egypie? J’eii ai 
dcuni£ tpon ofunion datu nus * Icttres d^Orteni' du JoutdoJ ‘ La Jfieste.'' 
En r»Ut4 j« cniifw que I’occnpiition |)To| 0 ngfe de ce j»/a par vo» imupes 
lie wit ime cause ftdietise de eueme vurup^nne. Que PAugleteitr se 
prAxiciqie dti passage qiu conduit aux fndtss, e'est U uoc cliov iwujrdle. 
Mail ne pctti-elte pas oniver au metne n^ultai en iwnitgiitenn i I'Egjpte ? 
Jc 1e eroiv <Jue I'Anf^eteire pitqwise dnuc Ih iliUirofie cettc neutnlhadon. 
Elle ^teta ainsi de gmves oauplicaiions et n'aura (diti beitdn d'tmobitiM» 
unt portic da te$ tiempessur ectw vicille terre des Phanums, Or, qtti (wot diie 
que Irottpes oe seront pa* tk^^salres atut Indn tin de o» joure 
An Arabic paper has the following comments on the 
conduct of Englbh ofSctals in thr service of the Khedive 
in not rec-^nising the ministry of Fakhri Fasha: 

“We ore not in a position to ponisii the insuhofdinauDn of the Enpliih 
funmonacies under the Egyptiun Corenuoent and to ahour out indtgna- 
tiw) at their conduct whiUt diey toJke entinnoii* salaries from the |)oor 
Fdbdila Vou wouM bait: done much better, if you luul vatled for a 
decision of the ne^otiattona (lictween the Kbedive »d Lord Crutner a* 
to tile MMttty) «o a* ant (o expose yoursetve* to iniliUc sbatne, O ye 
honomnble EngUdi ofGdals! U'e aie now aware of youi private end* in 
hokiatu so many d&ces and nara the Egyptian llcpamoeiit*.* 
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^ By your revolt ag^iindt the tUredivc and \m Govemment, you hfiwf 
manifested youf eril policy in a telegram despatched to the Timit ibe 
boot df MHirer and in the {mblicaiion of Cdes (?Jt Yoo ought to ba¥e been 
at once disrOEssed for yo4if revott* so that tlse TTma coutd ncjt hare said 
that by such people is the throne of tbe Khedive strengtheded, 

** I conjure you by God to anawer this question—if these are the 
proceedings of the civil ftmctioftarieai wluil can ■'e etpect to find from 
your offers io the Egyptian army, save a thorough subniisaioa to l^rd 
Cromer as a^in.it Hts Highness the Khedive and his autkonly? How 
shall the Egyptians not defame yaur reputatton and thuft you, or ihnll 
they put no Irust in you and give no credeitce to your oft-re[ie&ted 
promises ^ W'hetc is the fairdmcrit of your solemn Oaths, O where and 
where? , , . T«ct us» thereforet all unite in sin^e-minded oltedience to 
the bdoved Khedive^ onr IjOtd Abbas* since we know his patriotism 
ami the enctoaehments of the EngHsh oo our honour and lights, . < - 
The questioo arising nnwada^i^ amongst serious men is wheiher the former 
political prestige of the Engli^ in Egypt was a result of their own skiH or 
of ottr Weakness—a question which appanmtiy has solved for the 

late occoffcnccs have pjoted it to be a result oJ the latter- We are^ how* 
now in a new era and befon? tiew men, who may cause it& to forget 
the mcosuTes and meii of the past. 

” lx is cercain that all the mrtlofifc of ibe Kliedive were hrspirtd by 
pnadetice and love of Egyi*^ Egyptbmisni * w * pahnoliato *)* The abQity 
of Abbu to discoTw io so short a rime the lelfiah ctids of the English a 
great proof of his mldligcnce and judgment The action of Future, bow¬ 
er cr, in at once appealifig to the Sublime Eotte^ show?! Umt Fmnee has 
more i€$pztl for oor rights than the iSriiish^ 

Another writer. Sheikh Abu-Naddar;<. professes ihai the 
halfpenn)' Journal, which hears bis name, (s prohibited in 
1‘gypi by ibc British officials to whom it is sent gratis, but 
is eagerly bought by the natives for sometime as much as 
five francs a number! In the Paris Marine tS Cohnies, in 
a long article on “the Suhan, the Khedive, England and 
Egypt,*' the Sheikh affimts that since the advent of Abbas, 
he had laboured to draw closer the bonds between Turkey 
and Eg)*?!, If so, we do not see in what respect this 
representative of native opinion differs from the truest 
British policy on the subject, and we can well afford to let 
him abuse us when he affirms that he ** was ever right in 
maintaining that neither English intrigues nor their publica¬ 
tions, written for an object, would ever succeed In detaclt- 
ing the Khedive from the Sultan. The we,il of Egypt 
must come from Stambouland we have read his 
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recent novelette **2arlfa“ on the Sfldan with the interest 
that our brave enemies Heserve, We certainly think that a 
coalition of Russia, France and Turkey would be injurious 
to British, and latal to Muhammadan, interests, and we 
cannot too severely deprecate the unpatriotic conduct of 
any Administration in England that is anti-Muhammadan 
in policy. The "beating of niggers,” is, of course, «n- 
jmtihable, and may, at times, undo in a moment the good 
of years, whilst the impertinent curiosity of tourists, bent 
on book-making, has bad something to do with the ill-feel¬ 
ing that undoubtedly exists in Eg^'pt, 

As regards the effect of the Europ^n Press on native 
culture it niay be inferred from the following advertisement 
In the (English) Egyptian Oaarttc^ where an interpreter 
professing to be well actiuainted with English and Arabic 
calk himself, as he has no doubt called. “ A Engle 
Egyptian fellow of ^6 years wishes to get employment 
with an English family,” The advertisers In French show 
more self-respect and a more graceful command of that 
language, but the French papers in Egypt seem to devoie 
too much space to feuUktms and love-affairs. The Phare 
if Alexandrte, however, points nut in an able article how 
" Lord Cromer with a little tact could have avoided raising 
the thorny and delicate rjucstion ” of die continuanoe and 
popularity of the English occupation, for, as another French 
writer remarks, *• whatever may happen, the ffetion of the 
English being liked by any class of the Egyptian people is 
now at an end/’ We have not seen what the luiltan papers 
in Egypt have to say on the late crisis ; the Greek periodi¬ 
cals seem to confine themselves mainly to commerce, but In 
one, the we find the following passaged "The 

victory of Lord Cromer has been Pyrrhic. The 10 years’ 
British rule is shown to be a bouse of cards before the 
breath of European political oomplicaiions, 'Fhc main 
hope of Egypt is m its Khedive, wlio has .shown manliness 
and tact in the most delicate circumstances.” 
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THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES AS A FIELD 
FOR RETIRED ANGLO-INDIANa 

By an AsatjO^-IsDUN Coujsiai- 

Having been frequentlj’ asked when m India about the 
siutabilky of the Australian Colonies as a field for the 
settlement of retired Anglo-Indians, 1 here propose to set 
forth, very briefly, a few facts for the consideration of those 
who may have an idea of going thert;, after the completion 
of their service in India. 

The first great obstacle that wotdd be encountered is the 
extreme difficulty of getting good servants, or, indeed, any 
at alL The servants are mostly Irish girls, who are ex¬ 
ceedingly rough and uncouth- Their knowledge of cooking 
Is absolutely mi, and they spoil the simplest things, while 
their power of breaking the crockery >s luilimited, and is 
simply' ruinous to a family of small means, which In these 
days of the depreciated rupee, is unfortunately the condition 
of most Anglo-Indians. They tyrannise over their nominal 
masters and mistresses, who dare not reprove them, what¬ 
ever their faults may be and however numerous. If one 
ventured on n mild remonstrance, he would be immediately 
overwhelmed by a torrent of shrill abuse, and the servant 
would probably depart without the formality of giving notice 
of her intention. They a« generally wasteful, careless, and 
exiravagam, wiiile their power uf making dastiri at the 
e.xpense of their employers is unequalled by any bdwaytki. 
The Germans make better servants, but they are very 
scarce as they generally labour with their husbands, fathers 
and brothers on the fanns, and cake their share of the hard 
work equally with the men *, but even could one succeed in 
geuitig it German, she would require to be ttained by her 
misuess. and when she got used to the ways of the house 
she would probably go to someone else, who offered her 
more money: or she would get married and all the work of 
training a siirvant would have to be gone through hk tt&iu}. 
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Iti addition to the^ drawbacks, sfnrants to the Australinn 
Colonies command very high wages; in some parts Trom 
to a year is, 1 bciieve, considered moderate. 

Up country, the diflicuTty of getting servants would be 
greatly enhanced. 

There are no suitable schools for the sons of gentlemen. 
Education in the State schools Is free; but they arc exactly 
the same cla'ts of schools as the Hoard School m England. 
In Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide. Brisbane, and some other 
large towns there are very good Grammar Sdiools; but 
e^ren these are very mixed, for although sons of squatiera. 
merchants, bankers and others attend them, yet there arc 
always a certain number who have won a Government 
scholarship at an ordinary State School. It is for every 
father to consider irhecher lie would care to have hb sons 
attend such schools. 

Really good schools for young ladies are very rare indeed. 
There are Girls* Grammar .Schools, as well as private schools^ 
but 1 very much doubt w'hether an Anglo-Indian olheial 
would like hts daughters to attend such schools, where they 
would meet girls of all classes. I consider that it is much 
more important for young ladies to go 10 schools w'here 
they would only mix with, those of their own class, than it 
U for boys: for girls pick up many habits and manners froni 
those of thdr schoolmates who are of a lower social class 
than themselves, which are e.xtfeme!y objectionable. In 
many of these schools It is impossible to avoid mixing up 
the yoiJng ladles with girls of an inferior class, with the 
result that they very often lo^ their refinement and good 
manners, and pick up all kinds of vulgarity and slang, 
which is fay no means an improvemetiE, The best schools 
in the Australian Colonies for young ladies are, undoubtedly, 
the Convent Schools. There they .Tire given a good educa¬ 
tion, and their manners and deix^rtmeni are also carefully 
attended to by the rums, who are very often ladies by birth. 
I have never heard of their tampering with the religton of 
daughters of Protestants committed to their charge; but t 
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am well aware that many Protestants object to sending their 
daughters to these institutions. 

The next point for consideration is, whether there be any 
congenial employment for Anglo-Indians and their capital, 
which is generally small. 

I may begin by saying that Australia is most decidedly 
not the place for a genUemun without capital. The com¬ 
petition for employment out there is every bit as herec as it 
is in England ; and all the large towns swarm with educated 
men, who have either no employment at all, or else are 
employed at a rate of remuneration such as barely suffices 
for a mere living. The ranks of the professional classes 
are all overcrowded : and barristers, doctors, solicitors, sur¬ 
veyors, engineciiS and others, find it very difficult to make 
a living, unless they have sufficient capital to enable them 
to live for some years in comparative idlent^, until they 
become known and trustetl A clever man in any of these 
professions, with sufficient capital to back him, would un¬ 
doubtedly do well after a few years' but so he would in 
England. It h the long waiting for the chance to dis- 
dnguiah himsdf that is so terribly trying. 

Should, however, an .Anglo-Indian with a moderate 
capital decide on settling in Australia, it would be by far 
the best thing to let his capital remain in some thoroughly 
sound security for a year or two. until he had gained a 
certain amount of colonial experience and made some good 
colonial friends, who could advise him what to do. If he 
were to trj' to invest his capital at once, he would be 
almost certmn to fall into the hands of some plausible 
sitarper, who would swindle him out of the whole. It ts 
ciuhe possible to get eight or ten per cent, on a good mort¬ 
gage ; but it is a thing which no one should attempt without 
having at least a year's experience first; for there are many 
things to be considered. For example, in the country dis¬ 
tricts, many of the farmers are in debt to the storekeeper in 
the local township, and he may have a bill of sale on the 
farm. Again, the land laws differ In all the colonies, and 
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ic \ioijld*b« to lend money on a farm which the occu* 
pier held under certain condilions from the Government, 
to which, to case of his failure, it would revert. 

] presume that no Angb' Indian would think of famimjr 
on his own accountj for be could never make it pay. The 
work is very hard, and no Anglo-Indian, even with grown¬ 
up sons to help him, could w'ork a farm himself. To hire 
labour would be ruinous. Even supposing he could do 
without hired labour, I do not see how he is to make it jiiiy, 
for he has no previous experience, and to successfully 
manage a farm one must be thoroughly trained for iu 
Living, in the up-country districts, is certainly much 
cheaper than in England; but it varies considerably in 
different places, while there are many drawbacks, some of 
which, viz., want of good servants and schools, I have 
already touched upon, while others I shall mention later on. 
In the large towns, living is very little, if anything, cheaper 
than it is in England for people of the same class; though 
thru'e are, of course, more amusements than up country. 
In Sydney and Melbourne there are nearly alw'ays some 
good theatrical companies to be found; but the theatres are 
only possible at certain times of the year, and in the summer 
the heat would be unbearable. 

The greater part of Australia is liable to protonged 
drought, in which die price of all kinds of produce goes up 
CO famine rates, while horses, catde, and sheep are then 
almost unsaleable at any pnee. The unfortunate farmer has 
sometimes to send his stock many miles for water, or else 
every drop has to lx: brought in carts, and his whole time is 
taken up in fetching water for drinking and domestic pur* 
poses. If he is so fortunate as to have permanent water 
on his land, the cattle become so thin and weak that they 
are continually getting "boggt^," and then he has to 
spend hours in extricating them. As for buying food for 
them in time of drought, In many districts he would be 
unable to get it at any price \ and where it was possible to 
buy any, the price would be prohibitive Of course, if the 
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settler is so Tortunate as to be near a line of railway he 
noutd not Icef it tjuite so much \ but although a great deal 
has been done by the different Colonial Governments to 
extend their railway's, it must be reiuemberetl that Australia 
is very sparsely populated : although it is nearly as large as 
Europe, its population is less than that of Ireland, Nearly 
all the railways have been built by the State, and private 
enterprise has done very little, so that many districts liave 
no railway within fifty miles or even more, and no land could 
be purchased near a railway except at a prohibitive price. 

Australia lias the further disad^'antage of having prae- 
iically no large navigable rivers to make up Ibr the lack of 
railways, as the mountain ranges are too near the coast. 

1 remember some years ago^ when 1 was hi Queensland, 
there had not been a drop of rain for over two j-ears, and 
in all the churches and chapels there were prayera for rain. 

1 he drought was very general over the colony, as also 
over pans of .New South Wales and South Australia, 
This was followed by very destructive floods. These were 
HfeOi cjuitti' So b^d as thti floods which h^v ** /cccjhIv devasr 
tated some hundreds of square miles m Southern "Queens¬ 
land ; yet many srnaK farmers and even large stjuatters, 
who had btjcn sorely tried by the prolonged drought, were 
completely ruined by the Hoods, or had to borrow money 
from the banks at high rates of interest, while the horses, 
cattle and sheep which had survived thd drought were 
swept away in hundreds by the floods. 

Then as regards the cUinaie. .\Un3^ people are under 
tile impression that Australia possesses a most delightful 
climate, not much warmer than England in summer and 
not so cold in winter, and that it ha.s not the everlasting 
^ and gloomy wither with which the inhabitanis of 
these islands air unfortunately afflicted, Bui this is by no 
tiieans the case. True. Australia is not so damp as this 
TOUOtry : It IS, on ihe contrary, remarkable for the exireme 
dr>mes5 of its climatic Of the three eastern colonies 
gu«5cn.sland. New South Wales and Victoria, the iast is the 
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qiQSt temperate : but in summer It is subject 10 hot winds 
and dust-storms* when the only thing 10 be dqoe is to shut 
up the house as closdy as possible and not go out at all. 
But as these storms sometimes last for sevetal daj.'s to¬ 
gether, tt is almost worse to remain In the jjnuse for so 
long than to go out and face it, fn New South Wales 
also, the hot winds are ver)' trying, but the dust-storms are 
not so bad as those of Victoria. In Queensiand the hot 
winds are not so frequent as tn the Southern Colonies, but 
the climate is much hotter on the average. !n fact, the 
AuBtraiian Colonies in summer are quite as hot as many 
parts of India; and in Sjtiney and Melbourne the tbermo- 
meter is often above go" in the shade, while In Brisbane it 
is above 100': and further north i( is, of cotirse. hotter 
still This may not seem very much to those accustomed 
to the heat of the Indian Plains in summer; but in India 
there are various compensations which are totally absent 
from Australia, such as punkahs, tattleSi tfiermantidutes 
and plenty of cheap servants to wait on one. There are 
no such things as punkahs and tatties; and even if ihere^ 
were, there arc no servants to work them. For my part, I 
consider life in India Ln the hot weather far more endurable 
than in Australia. In India, ladies and children can always 
go to the Hills and escape the worst part of the hot 
weather; but in Australia there are no Mill Stations. 

The cold weather in Queensland (May, June, and July) 
is bright and invigorating, and very similar to that of 
India: cold at night and in the early morning, and agree¬ 
ably warm in the middle of the day. 

In New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, it 
is, of course, much colder ‘ while in Sydney and Melbourne 
the hot winds which were so prevalent in the summer, 
become the piercing cold winds of the winter; for it is 
a curious fact that in Australia the hottest and coldest 
winds in the year blow from the same quarter, the West 
No overcoat can protect one from the bitter cold blast 
and I have never yet felt an East wind in London that 
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could compartr with tht West wind in Sytlnoy ahd Mel- 
bourne in July. 

In Aiisiralla, every man tbtnks himself iHe equal of 
every other man; and this, though no doubt very charm- 
mg in theory, is ntther embarrassuig in (^iractice. An 
Anglo-Indian settling down tliere, who expected anything 
like the deference and respect which he is accustomed to 
in India, would be greatly disappointed. His own servants, 
if he employed any, would talk to him in a free and easy 
style which would rather shock his sensibilities. 

Another drawb^ick for an Anglo-Indian is, that there is 
no cultured class in Australia. The country ts too young 
yet for any considerable class to devote its attention to 
culture and rebnejnent. Everyone is too busy making 
money to liave any time to spare for that sort of thing; 
and this would no doubt be very trying for an Anglo^ 
Indian. There are many very wealthy men in Australia; 
but they are nearly all self-made men, and aie very proud 
of their own handiwork ; but whether Anglo-Indians would 
Join them in their self-admiration, nr find them pleasant 
companions, may be doubted. 

Most of their public men—legislators, magistrates and 
others—are men who emigrated many years ago, when 
fortunes were rapidly made and as rapidly Tost. It is even 
said (but this is an esitocedingly delicate point), that some 
of them were either convicts who had been released on 
a ticket-of-Ieave, or the de!>cendants of such; and though 
they are now justly respected for their many excellent 
ilualjttes. yet they are not quite the sort with whom Anglo- 
Indians would care to be intimately associated, 

l*hc Australian Colonists are. as a rule, the kindest- 
hearted and most geneitnis and hospitable people in the 
world. 1 hey extend a ivarm welcome to visitors from the 
”01d Country" as they affeciiooaiely call England, and 
entertain them toyaliy. I do not know of any nmre 
delightful place to go for a visit than either Sjdney or 
Melbourne; but Australia is not a place where I should 
recommend Anglo-Indians to settle down. 
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These remarks apply to the island-continent of Australia 
only, and do not include either New Zealand or Tasmania, 
where I have not been. But while in Australia E naturally 
met many people from both places ; and I will in a few 
brief tines say what 1 think of them. New Zealand and 
Tasmania have each a very delightful climate, though on 
the whole, r believe Tasmania to be superior to New 
Zealand in this rtspeci, and I believe that there are many 
Anglo’-Indians already settled down there. Regarding 
suitable schools, I can, of course, say nothing of my own 
knowledge j but I understand that in this respect they are 
very similar to Australia. .As to servants I cannot, for the 
same reason, speak positively, but 1 never heard that th^ 
were more plentiful or more suitable, than in Australia. 
From all I could gather, [ think that New Zealand and 
'1‘asmania iind more especially the latter, are (ar more 
suitable for the settlement of Anglo- Indians than the main¬ 
land of Australia; but it would be advisable for anyone 
who thought of settling there, to go out and sec for himself 
beforehand—-say during a furlough'—and not take anything 
simply on trust from agents and interested parties. 

To sum up, I am of opinion that Australia is a mwt 
unsuitable place for the settlement of reiired Anglo-Indian 
officials, who liave a family to educate and bring up 
to some profession. Tasmania and New Zealand t con¬ 
sider fiir more suitable in some respects though they too have 
drawbacks similar, in otliers, to those in Australia, To 
all, I say, before finally deciding to settle in our Australian 
Colonies go there for six or twelve months and see for 
yoursdves. For those whose pensions are paid in silver, 
there ts the additional disadvantage of the heavy loss by 
exchange, the coinage in Australia being the same as in 
Engbnd. A Hilt Station or valley in India appears far 
more suitable in every way, than any part of Australia, for 
the Anglo-Indian. 


VIK R AM AI) IT VA'S E RA.' 

Two P4FX^ Tilt ^i^lWTK iNTERNATtOK^T. CONt^AESS 0r 

OKlESTAt.[Sr& lagj), 

i 11]* Saini^at Era by JwMil S^iMjn of LuilhiAna (Pjmjab). 

TL Ebtsia or ihr Indian mtimmiics by Bh&i'ata 

Miimhi by P^ii B. H. Dhmvsi of Rtroik. 

t hese twQ papery froiri tht jMJda of weH-knoftti ptaliTe scholai?v mark 
nnaihcT sragti in the liutoty of Indian CbTynology^ and ftimuft a fresh 
illusiration of Prgf. AVKImey'ii dktut^ that nil dales in Iftdbn Uioary 
History. twRed upon ihc c^nj^ur^ iif Eitrotsean fichoLai^ pins lirt up 
lo be Itowlfil down 

The hi.icory of ihe oonliovi^y as to Vikranindirya^a elate [g briefly as 
follows; universal tradition in India places VikrADiadicya and die "^nine 
Jewrls” or hU Court—of irhorn ICaJidiba, the antfiot of the Shakuntat^, 
™s the most futnoijs—in (he fmi octnuiy beforo Christ, and ninkes this 
first ycair of his em almoji edneide with Julius Oesaris invasion of Britain, 

Some jtais 4gi>, a sehool of European Oritmtalists, setting aside the 
uitrversal tradition, nmenipted to aiiaw^ by n series of ingenious iimjecturcs 
and usnirnprions^ thnl Vikramflduya s date wai nealty alx or fUrtisn. oonttnies 
liiter^ Hie rcaMiiin^ which fed to thk eundusion woa never very eon vinchig, 
and was based cui ihc very dangerons doctrine that it is fios^iblc to 6s the 
date of a -noffc by iirgmnjt deductively fimn die ttAsuiiaed antiquity nr 
inodertttt(i£5 uf the hleas it cuiitalnw Hlien writing of the dale of the 
UpaniHhatK I'^of F. Msx Muller hhuMlf pointt^i 0101 how dangerout ihts 
doctrine If: “Till we knwiOtnething morp," he wrote, “alwii the dnit of 
the dnt and the tail ccHupwilton or cornpilativn of the Uponi'shads, how 
aiT We to tell wliAl eftib^ects imd wluit ideas the first amhor or the last 
cotlectar «» lamtluir with? To attempt the itntiossiijie mav scoo 
courageoua, hur it is hardly scholarlike^''* 

Tht reasoning which led to Vilcnunadiiyt's date }x\t\g in the 

rialh Cdiniry after CJirku may l>c iilnsttateil as follows t “ Kllida» oas 
^empomij' wnh Vlbimiidio^ style h aitifidnl, and thens* 

twe coin{nnitisdy recent; tltr iesentb centuiy of <mr era is a compaia- 
midy recent date : ihereforc Kilidii«. and with him Vtfaaioilditya, must 
belong to aliout the seventh ceninr}- of aor eia. " 

It t* hanlly lo ptmu mn the fidiacy gf ,i,ig argmatttu a% the 

ctwj^iH on wh«A a was haied han pneUcaUy been giren up. and 
5^0^ m eoming round to the siew, fyst put formiTd by Tir, Biihler and 
Dr. that tl« um«„a| Indian tro^Iirion aa to the Vlkminlditya 

^e fitml ^ ; ihe h« fiem pot fnrwattl. and rrof Welier haf 
endorsed .t, that tlw ^rat era is a p.«|lel to the Julian and Gratorian 
^puiaj,^; luid that It n»y lie .» tmrog to put Vikmmldltja b, the 
11^ year of b» ein a. to putjulius C^or Pope Gtqsoty in the flat yw 
ol the Julian or Cro^otian Catendant, ' 

* SMU.'nA. »T.. 
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8tii this ts ijuite (nitlettding. The case oC ihe &aram rm b iMimjdetely 
different fmo the Ows of the Julian dtid Gfe;^rLin Cttkmi»r%* .Vn one 
speaks of the Gtegorun Em or of the VrkmnUditp Caknie^^ m ihol llu» 
porulfel wfta fitlfurioug frooi the trrf beginning, and all ttaapning lictsed 
on it was neccssaritv erroiicoQa. 

Prof. Webcf Ivu pointed out that we. dm not kntjw ?rkir event formed 
the starting point of the Samvai era, nnd has used this as an argument to 
discredit the traditions of fndia; hot exactiy the some be said of our 
own eni; since the birth of Chrat is fixed by Ifie authodly uf the Church 
In the year iLtn But no one has sought to base on this, fiict a. theory 

rltnt Julius Ccesar was cocolonitMai)’ with Egbert or Chartrais^gne^ and the 
transfer of Vikramiditya froio the first certturj before Christ to the sixth 
century nf our era is n^ly soaiethiog like this. 

ilie movement set on fout by Ur. IliihJcr and Ur f'etmoii is raourk^ 
alrle; nni so much boause it tbrowi back a date in Indian history several 
cetiltirics; hut hir more so because it is a vindication of [ndian Chronology, 
as against Europcim conjectuie; let ns hope ibai it marks a new eta iti the 
study of Sanskiil t^ronolt^ and hs illustration by the living traditions 
of the East 

We trust u) be atihr tu pubbsh the secand. or pAndit Dbiuts'S) paper 
in our nexi Issue, when wc aUo hope to have an oppOitUtiity of brbiging 
this important tmtoiry up to date by the Light of the m«t recent k- 
acarches.—Er^. 


THE SA^WAT ERA. 

Bv PASXirr JwAjJI SaiiIva. 

Durikg the last few years, much has lieett written, by 
various Oriental scholars, on the era of the welt-hnown 
Hindu king. Viltramidicya the Great, so much etilogket! 
b>‘ native poets for the encour.tgenicnt he gave to learning. 
aitJ whose court was adometl by "the nine illustrious: 
jewelshe is held by some to have reigned 57 b.c.. while 
others deny this statement, and urge that the style of 
K^idisaV poetry cannot be ascribed to a period earlier 
than the si.xth centurj' a period which has been termed 
the "Renaissance of Sanskrit literature.” According to 
the conjecture of the latter party, VikramSditya, who had 
under his protection such poets as K^idAsa and Shanku, 
flourished in the 6th century A.n, Dr. Fetgusson is at 
the head of those scholars who advance this theory. He 
maintains that the V'ikrama era began In 544 A.n., whereas 
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accordm^ to Hindu chronology it began in S7Ti*«i» Prof- 
Max MuHefi enforcing the fonncr view, states that “ the 
whole theor)’ would collapse tf one single stone or coin 
could be produced dated contemporaneously $43 of the 
Sam vat of Vikrama.'* Dr. Weber endorses the view of 
Holtzmann, which is as follows:—“ To assign him (Vikrama) 
to the 6rsi year of his era might be quite as great a mistake 
as we should commit in placing Fo}:)e Gregory XIU. in 
the first year of the Gregorian Calendar^ or even Julius 
Ca^r in the first year of the Julian period to which his 
name has been given, rV, in the year 4713 Prof. 

Peterson argues that this theory is no longer tenable, 
and shows (in a paper read before a meeting of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Bombay) that poetry of the kind exempli¬ 
fied in the books of Kalidasa was already an old an in 
India in the first century of the Christian era. It reached 
back at least to the poem on the life of Buddha by Ashva- 
ghosha. a Brahman converted to Buddhism, who wrote in 
the time of Kanishka (78 Prof. Peterson thought 

that the great triad of grammarians—'Pdninl. Katydyana 
and Patanjalt—were all j>oeis as well: and holds that it ts 
no longer desirable to regard with distrust the traditions 
which assign Vikram^ditya and h!s court to 57 ilc., and 
represent him as surrounded by famous poets. Dr. Biihicr 
has come to the conclusion that the era was tn use before 
544 A.IH, and Prof. Kielhorn agrees with him. 

I have not the slightest hesitation in agreeing WMtb the 
last-mentioned three scholars j and the following notes are 
written to support ihdr view. 

The welbknown native tradition found in the^’p/in/wfSf- 
hhxrQHit makes K&lld4sa the most illustrious poet of Vik- 
rama^s court; and his poems and dramas show that he was 
welbvcrsed in almost every branch of Sanskrit Literature. 
In hb works we find references made to Vedic theology, 
Hindu philosophy, Pa uranic stones , and astrologv, so 
that his writing the Shntfahedhi;^ on Prosody and the 
Jy^tirvidahkAnxm og Astrology is not surprising. He 
mentions himself in the Jyptirmddhkamtta t — 
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S h^Dkir-idi p&jidttBvariih kavai^ tv aneke^ 

Jjrodmd&h saiubbKi'apahchji v a 11 b a^punfih; 

Sbii Vikramniya btulhosaisad) pr&jyalwltlhest 
T^r apy ahain nayaukhah ktia K i1 i d i h ; 

Kdvyat»yaot sumatiknt kagliavansba pdrviun, 

Jitam yalO naou visBruttkaryarJuiab; 

Jyatirvid^bharana Kilutidlif^niuhdttTamt 
ShH Kl-lidiaa kmftp hi taio habbAm 

and 

Voishe dndhuntdanhanAmiHiragtinair yfl(« kaiAu unmita^ 

MAse iDigfaavn »nkshite^nt vihlto granthaknyopakramiih % 

It IS evrdent froiti the last of ihvse verses that the 
Jyotirziddbharana m 5068 of the Kali Yuga, 

According to the Kali era the present vear is Hence 

the book was written 1925 years ago. Various works on 
Astrology assign the date 3044 of the Yuddhisthra or Kali 
era to the accession of VikramSditya, who began to reign 
24 years before K^Iddsa composed JyoiirtfidMlt&rana. 
It can now be mathematlcaUy concluded that the Sam vat 
era was comiied from the accession of Vikramfttlitya, 

Moreover 1 recently secured a Sanskrit MS. named 
GurjaradtsluAhftpdvati, which helps much to di^ipate 
doubts on the subject. The book, consisting of about too 
stanzas, was written by Rangavijaya, a Jalna, in Samvai 
1865, So little historical literature in Sanskrit has come 
down to us that even a smalt historical record is a great 
boon to modem investigators. The author gives a very 
detailed account of the kings of Gujarat from the death of 
Mahavlra, the teacher of Jainism, to the decline and fall 
of the Mughal power in India. ! give a brief synopsis of 
what he says of the Hindu RAjis. 

The verj’ night when MahSvIra, the Tlnhanksira,. 
breathed his last. P^aka ascended the throne and reigned 
sixty years. He was' succeeded by the nine Nandas, 
whose rule lasted for 155 years. Then foliow'ed the 
Mauryan dynasty of Chandrogupta, which held the throne 
of Gujarat for lOS years, After this we find the names of 
Puspamitra, Balamitra, and Naravdhana; these reigns 
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occupy 130 yeara^ Gariiabhilla, who ruied for 13 years 
only^ is describect as having' lost the throne through ihe 
i&triguesofShyAmAcharya Saraswati. TheSAkas(Scythians) 
then occupied the land for 4 years, and were subsequently 
driven out by Vifcramiditya, tlie King of Ujjayinl, who 
ascended the throne 470 years after the death of MahSvJra. 
He has been greatly eulogiied for his liberality and bene¬ 
volence. He instituted a new era of samoaisaras (years), 
and reigned 86 years. His son succeeded him, but another 
king, ShaliviUiana, rose into power .ifttr 135 sanivatsaras 
(years) liail passed, and created the Shaka era, t think it 
better to quote what the. author says about Vikrani^itya 
and Shdlivnhana t— 

Vlramoluhacticlui snpdtv&ytitc ViktshacluiUilisbate, 

Vytuilic VikiaoB^ditya Ujja.yb>y^n iibsd itah; 

SalvasiddhUgnivctilall [tr3milli>iAnr1taf^<>i-JitJih| 

Vkdyilnddliu fjmutrauddlitth siddbah slitvarrutpuruduh ; 
DtiJiity^igutuivikhyitah iithine athine nniilparkih, 
PnrtiuihiikmliBplidt&na n^hsdiasiiivitkftlU^hAiiali i 
unmin&ih thriy^m d&n^r natiidmakhtltoillm, 

(vTud tamvaKai^rAtn hh£slikimAtnaHlnitv ; 

Shaflashltimitlun Tijyiun vanblnAju bhftpatdt, 
VlkmuldltpLtHnniin taio |mv»Triuim ; 

t^abchatrindiadjiibe hhkyid^isadkn&m sbat« g»tev 
Shill r Aha na bh^r^rbh^d'rnlsiue dwkakirakab^ 

After 50 years* reign of Sh^ivdhana, Balamiiia the Pious 
became king, and reigned for too years. Front Samvat 
^85 years the author names Kings Hariinitra, Priyatnitra 
and BhAnumitra, whose reigns lasted tip to Samvat 557. 
Then followed Ama, Bhoja, and 5 others, wlvo ruled for 
345 years. BanariLja. the first of the Chaura dynasty, was 
King of Gujarat for 60 years, during which time he built 
the city of I’attana. Other Chaura kings are as follows:— 
Yogarija, 35 years ; KshemaT^ja, 26 years; BdhadurSja. 
29 years; Badhar Singh, 25 years; Ratnaditya, 15 years; 
and Sfimania Singh. 7 years. Altogether the Chauras 
reigned iqn years. 

We now come to Samvat 998 when Mdlarija took the 
aoveteignty of Gujarat and held it for 55 years. He was 
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undoubttfdly ihe first of the Chdlukya dynasty. Then 
followed kings of this family, and reigned about 245 years. 
The most famous among them is KumStapSla (Sam. 
1199-1230), His clever minister VAhada built the temple 
of Jinapati in Bbrgupura, the capital of the LAt Country, 
In Satnvat 1298 V'lradhavala ascended the throne, and 
dying ten years, after was followe^i by four RAjAs who 
ruled Gujarat for 63 years r the last of these, Karaiiii Deva 
(Sam. 1361-68), was succeeded by Khizr Khan Kbilji,* 
Thencefornrard Gujarat became the possession of Mohani- 
madan Kings, and the author comes down to the time of 
the Mugh;il Emperor, Shah Alam. 

This author seems to have compiled his epitome from 
some larger books of history before him. Though st» little 
historical literature is preserved in the Braltmankal books, 
yet recent researches have shown that Jaina libraries can 
throw much light on the ancient history of India, Recent 
mvestigations Itave also shown that Jainism came into 
existence atxjut the same time as Buddhism, and that 
both these systems branched off quite independently 
of each other, from a common form of a^cticism 
which had existed tong before the 6th century before 
ChrisL According to the Gurjaradcshabkftpdztdi, Maha- 
vlra, the 24th TirthankAra of the Jainas, died 527 h.c. 1 
am told by a learned ceacht'r of Jainism that the death of 
Mahavtra occurred 16 years after that of the founder of 
Buddhism. The latter happened 2434 years ago, if we 
give some weight to the Buddhistic chronology^ prevalent 
even now among the Buddhists. 

The PAlaka mentioned in this book is very likely the 
RaJA named in ShAdraka s drama named 7 Vr-«*ri PAIaka 
died in 467 U.C: and nine Nandas reigned till 312 b,c. The 
Maur)*as had possession of Gujarat from jj2 to 204 icc 

* From ibb penud, we have Musatilman ^nch/(nii»D» for the hifttory of 
India. 

\ Tlic ItudiOusttc eia now is .>454. Notice that 16447041948, the 
enrtetrt Smn vat=7434. 
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Then followeid Puahpnmitra, mo$i probably the onG men- 
ttoned in the MabAbhashya of Pautvjalj.'' A little laier we 
find Garilabhilla, ihe well-known father of Vikraitia. The 
Scyihiiios took poiisesaion of the country for four j-ears, 
and w*ere driven out in 5/ b.c, by V^ikrama, then known by 
the name of SikAri (the enemy of Sikas), and he ascended 
the throne of Matawa and its dependencies (including 
Gujarat, etc.). It was most probably in commemoration of 
his great success that he began to reckon an era from his 
accession. Further on. we find that, 135 years after Vik- 
rama^s accession. ShilivAhana became piramount ruler and 
instituted the Shfika era. It b a noteworthy Jacc that the 
commencement of both the Sam vat and Shika eras was 
originally connected with the defeats of the Scythians at 
the hands of Vikiama and Shall\ 4 hana. respecitvely. 

Rangavijaya. the author of O-Htjaradeshabkfip^atU gives 
such a detailed consecutive description of the Hindu kings 
that preceded and followed V'lkramilditya, that k will be 
admitted !iy the reader to bear the stamp of trustworthi¬ 
ness. If in accordance with Dr. Fergusson's sugges¬ 
tion Vikraroa be supposed tt> have reigned in the 6th 
century a,D,. wiiat kings must we irvvent to fill up the 
gap of years after 57 nc.. and to win a great viiuory 
over the Scythians ? Some scholars would like to suppose 
mote than one V^ikraraa to have held paramount power in 
India- But so far as this im[)onant MS. b concerned, we 
find no other Viknima mentioned except the Silkdri. 

it has now, besides, been ascertained that Shahvdhanab 
era began in 7S A.t>. ; and Rangavijaya states that it hap¬ 
pened 13s commencement of the Samvat. 

Tbis fact is proved not only by ihe MS. in question, but Is 
also evident from the following traditionary lines which are 
found in almost all astrological books and commontj' given 
in the beginning of S3n.skrit almanacs 

• .SabhiW)^ 'lUsnoihfBpufta : H. 4, *3 l*inini; PuanjuH csplaini 
ihi» ibw* : Tadvw hgihtiniln 5itchit nn tdumii; puiJitHrauliBJHbliJ. 
C'hamtrKguptadbhi- 
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ViKDii^thlro Vrkmma-Sholiviltan^ii, 

Tiuss tu rijfl Vijapbhimnd^nah ; 

*1 Htj&stit RBlkrtibijpayb^ 

KalAti shad shaJenMMk^mrtdh^ 

Fntliftmn liidrapfatththe V'tiilhishtliimh \ ta^yjs SliAkaii J044+ Dvitiya 
Uitfiyiny^m VOcmnia*; Toayi sh.ik^ ^35* 

1 see no reason for discarding^ this astrological tradiiion, 
which seems to be supported by Jdin:i literature, so far as 
the Sam vat and Sika eras are coocemecL 

To suppose the Sam vat am to Jiave originated like the 
Gregorian and Julian takndars^ is quite an unwarranted 
assumption, for which no evidence is found in the ancient 
history of India. 

Further oo Rangavijaya mentions Ama, Rhoja, and five 
other kings who reigned, Sam. 557-lto3. If we allow 
■ S years for Ama, Bhoja can fairly be imi^ned to have 
ascended the throne about Sam. 542. This date of Bhoja's 
accession accords exactly with that given by a later Hindu¬ 
stani chronicler,* who says that Bhoja lived 542 years after 
Vikramdditya. The Htndtistani chronicler mentioned al>ove 
bad undoubtedly in his mind the Bhoja who reigned about 
the beginning of the 6ih century a.»., and counted his date 
542 years after 57 B.C. 

III conclusion I venture to think that in the light of my 
brief remarks in support of the Vikrama era we do not 
really stand in need of any stone or coin to prove its anti- 
t|uity. I may mention incidentally, however, that Dr. 
Cunningham, in his '* Archteologicat Survey of India," 
ill 3 t- 39 t directly assigns an inscription, dated Sam vat 5, 
to the year 32 b.c. 

* Probatily Shet Ali A6ai, Vt4* Weber'» “ Hiuory of Indian LitcisUnre,* 
pege 301, ROW marked g. 
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NOTE ON THE PROGRESS OF INDIAN 
NUMISMATICS. 

DURING THE YEAR 

Bv VijjcEKT A. Smith, M.R.A.S., 

ludian Civil Service, ti.W, Fnjvtuoes and Cudh. 

CiRCUAisTANCES have prevented me from preparing a formal 
supplement to the Report on the Progress of Indian Numifr' 
matics which was submlued to the Congress of OrjeotaJists 
held In London in 1891 but even an iTiformal note calling 
attention to the most remarkable works on the subject 
published during the last twelve months may be of use to 
some persons, and I therefore venture to submit such a 
note, though It Is avowedly rough and incomplete. 

The Government of the Patyab has Issued In quarto, 
published at Lahore, a Catalogue of the Coins In the 
Lahore Museum, prepared by Mr, C. j. Rodgers, Honorar)' 
Numismatist to the Government of India, A long review 
of this book written by the author of this note appeared 
In the " Indian Antiquary ” for June, 1892 (vol kxI,, p. 194). 
Mr, Rodgers' Catalogue Is In many respects open to cridetsm, 
but gives full details of the coins in the collection. 1 under¬ 
stand that, since iw publicatton, the whole of Mr, Rodgers' 
cabinet. Including his fine series of Mughal coins, has been 
bought by the PanJAh Government 

Mr, Rodgers w engaged in preparing a Catalogue 
of the coins In the Indian Museum, Calcutta, which has 
recently acquired the splendid series of gold coins of the 
Gupta period, collected by Mr. J. H. Rivcu-Oirnac, C.I.E. 
This set includes about too pieces. 

In a |}aper entitled “ Observations on the Gupta 
Coinage,** read at the Congress of Orienulists held in 
London in 189^1 1 noted all the new facts gleaned from 
personnlexamination of Mr. Rlvctt-Camac’sand other coins, 

• The imrodoetifln n> that Report was primed iu ih* “ Aeadatiy,- oad 
bat b«n fepritited in Mf. Cfooltc i fWaiiidM, “ NwtlHbdiiiJS Notes arnt 
goeria'' (AlUhabod. 
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and brought up to date mv monograph on the Gupta. Cothage 
published in tS^p, Dr, BUhler's opimon that the Gupta Era 
was founded by Chandra Gupta I. at his accession^ the vear i 
being 319-320, seems correct. A revised chronology of the 
Gupta dynasty is given in the paper referred to.* 

Many numismatic notes will be found scattered through 
the pages of Dr. Fuhner's " Monumentat Antiquities of the 
North-Western provinces and Oudh." a handsome quarto, 
lately issued from the Government Press m Allahahatl. 
This work was reviewed at length by me in the " Indian 
Antiquary " for October, 189a. 

Dr Hoemie at Calcutta continues to examine and 
describe all noteworthy coins which pass through his hands, 
A catalogue of the coins in the museum of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal b !>adly wanted. 

The publication by Sir A. Cunningham of his little book 
"Coinsof Aocient India," {8™, London, Quanteb, idgi). 
has thrown a flood of light on the ancient coinage of 1 ndia 
from the earliest times down to the seventh century A.ix An 
elaborate review of the book by me appeared in the “ Indian 
Antiquary*’ for November, 189a. Equally im|>ortant is 
Mr, Stanley Lane Poole’s Catalt^e of the Coins of the 
Mughal Emperors In the British Museum, just published. f 
The historical portion of Mr. Lane Poole’s book is Issued 
separately at a low price, and entitled " The History of the 
Mughal Emperors of Hindustan, Illustrated by their Coins ."J 
These two works supply for the first time much‘needed 
systematic guides to the coins of the pre-Muhammadan 
[jcriotl, and to chose of the tong line of Mughal emperors. 
An account by Dr. Hiiltzsch of the coins of the southern 

* ThJt papvf IS print<id in div Jounul nf ihe Royal .Ubtic Society of 
[.endon, January, *£93; with 3 ptaiee. Flare IT. gives ticsiinitfiE of siilected 
colnJcpnds, prepared hy Mr. E. J. Rapson^ of the liritfeh MuieumL 
t Caulogne of Iniliiui Coim in the Rtiiish Mpsewn, voi iU, Coin* of 
the Mughal Einpcicm, by Seiiili^ Lane Foolc; with n tnap and thirty-thne 
nutotyfie plates. (Svo. i^tinled by order of the Truatara, Lundou, 1S9].} 
I Svo. Arr^hotd Cutuiable and Cornpuiy. Publidrers to the Indta 
Office; tVeslciintter, 1S91, Tiii* edition consists of tme hundred Copies, 
nuBihered 1 10 lee^ and was exhAUSted in Movonber, 
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kingdom of Vijayanagar appeared in the *' I ndian Aniiquary " 
for September, j89r. The same penodJcal for November, 
1892. conmius another valuable artide by the same scholar, 
entitled "South*Indian Copper Coins,” Most of the coins 
described form part of those selected by him from the collec* 
tion of the late Mr. T. M. Scott of Madura, for the Govern¬ 
ment Central Museum, Madras. The coins treated of aic 
classed as (1) Vijayanagara, (2) Chola. ^3) Madura. 
(4) British East India Compaity, (5) French coin of Karikal, 
l ie quotes (ite following recent numismatic works;— 

(i) **Tbe Coins and Tokens of the Possessions and 
Colonics of the British Empire," by James Atkins. London, 
1889, 

(j) "History of the Coinage of ihe Territories of the 
East India Companyin the Indian Peninsula,andCatalt^ue 
of the Coins in the Madras Museum,” by Edgar Thurston. 
Madras. 1890. 

(3) *' Pandyan Coins,'* by the Rev. James E. T racy, 
M.A. In the Madras Journal of Literature and Science 
for the Session 1887*88, 

(4) Hints to Coin Collectors in Southern India,” by 
Captain R. H. C, rufnell, M.S,C, Madras, 1889, 

An'article by Mr. T. J. Symonds, on "The Coins of the 
Nawibs of the Karnatik,” appeared in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, voL IL, No. 5, 

j\ learned and valuable |>aper on the " Coins of the Hfina 
Kings'* was submiiied by Sir .AJexojider Cunningham to 
the London Congress of 1892, but is not yet in print The 
Hflnas, presumably the same as the Huns who devastated 
Europe, are now beginning to take a very dearly defined 
position in the history of India during the fifth and sixth 
centuries a.O, A still more impO'-tant publication by the 
Nestor of Indian arducolf^' and numismatics is Sir A, 
Cunningham^s treatise on the *' Coins of the Kushdns. or 
Great Yoe-ti." illustrated by eleven autotype plates, which 
has appeared in the ** Numismatic Chronicle ” for 1892. 
ThL work» combined with the author's earlier papers, will 
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probably be coRsitJerticJ for a long lime to come ihc te^uimg ^ 
authority on its subject,* 

M. Edmund Drouin has published, in the ** Babylonian 
and Oriental Record*’ for Novemljcr, ® short paper 
entitled **A Symbol on Turko-Chinese Coins." in which he 
notes that a oertalu symbol foiiud on these coins is also found 
on the coinage commonly aitributftd to the Sunga kings, 
iuiti on other ancient Indian Issues, Me suggests that ibis 
symixil may be derived from the Egyptian scarabajus. 

M r, Rea, in the Progress Reports of the A rchicological 
Survey of Madras, submitted by him from time to time to 
the Local Government, frequently notes facts of numia* 
matk interest. These valuable reports are distributed to a 
considerable number of learned societies and individuals, 
and [ have no doubt that the Madras Government would 
gladly supply them to any scholar likely to make use of 
them. The Govemmem of the North-western Provinces 
anti Oudh has recently, for the first time, issued a similar 
Prepress Report for the year In this document 

Dr, Fiihrer show's that the original name of the site now 
known as R^nagar, and called Ahikshetra, Ahikshatra, 
or Ahichchhaira in the Mahibhiraia, Harivansa, and 
Pdntni respeciively, was AdhichhatriL When excavating 
a Saiva temple at this site be found (among other dis¬ 
coveries of high importance) 16 copper coins of the 
Kings Dhruvamitra, SOryamitra, Bhdnumitra, Dhi^mimitra, 
Phalgunimitra, Agnimttra, Qrihaspatlmitra, Indramttra, 
Vishnumitra, and Jayamitra. 

I have not been able to search systematically for the 
year’s publications, and the above rough notes are all that 
I am tn a position to give, I submit them, such as they 
are. at Dr. Lcitner’s request, and hope that they may be 
of some use, 

Febnuiy 33, 1S93. 

^ GiutninghAm (Sir ALeuuiderl, “ Ctuhu of iJk [tido^kyibicms: SaI:** 
And ICosluiis,'' 5 poits in t wtl, map, sj ftiatu \*J Cahu, afpMkttt 

j (Qixoiitch^ Ttii$ is II cxUkctiiHiCil six papem |inntcd 

In the C^rvfttirJkf hm reduced to a whgk in order co 

focilitmc ihc aiientrvc study iffitdi dwry demnid—J^//. 
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ORfENTAL TRANSLATIONS OF ExNGLlSH 

"i'EXTa 

Bv Dr. G. LttjTXtat. 


Many can be traced to atir Irnguistic shortcttniln^ Millicnis 

of mnticj and tnultitadif$ of men been sucrificedin order lo iht 
of ft tnl&tftkc in tmneZiulon cejnunitted "by nuthoHtj.^ ,\a a 
Chwf Intcipteter during tbe Russian War in i^S5^$6 1 firsirMr Jind |totmed 
out the gciiVc iTic^nvenionce of Jeaving to J^vTuitine subordirans 3 mono¬ 
poly In the Comniiind of Utnguage^ which slyould be att^uired by EngliiluMn 
to be trained rn KngLmd for careers in ilic Eai$L 

In lu^ndon i fourukd liie Orjentfll Smidn at Xiiig^ College, which bad 
sucJi pupils ihe! presutit Dr. Wells and otbera who liarc dtitinguidusd 
themselves as Oricncal scholani, bdbfc 1 left il for my Indian appoinl- 
mvni in iK*4, it gnrw tu a3 students, faking uji font Oriental subjects euch , 
after all, not ft mtistoor}' resuU In die Metrupohs td the gnsttest Oriental 
KtiipLtep but idil more so ilmu its prc&ent conditkm of barely iiiuubering 
balfa-dozen sttiden^ aoidgMmjtMj thou^i it i$ with ihc Oriental Cksi^ 
of Univtirslty Collqge^ and eujoyhig, as it doe^ ihb ioestiniable |Kitronage 
of die Inrperiia! Iifidtute. 

Oonridering, however,, that its Presideut, iiJc.H. the Frinct of Wales, 
as early as 1 eiKouragcd due e^tablishmcc] t of an UrFcntal Sodetv and 
UniTOiitj in the l^jab, and that ibe ImiJcrial iTwtiiutc wtU U: foticFiWy 
opened on iht a^rJ Jifjiy ncit by the Qitwi Etnptei^ who is berse!/ a 
Student of Urdu, we nmy be ai the licginning of a new Era of livmg 
Orienihd studies in ihia amntryp which are-mdispetuable to its culture and 
tnaccriil wcharc. 


Hitherto these studies have been the mefc stalbipg^hcfse of SD-calted 
Onentaliiitij uaalile to spenk a single Orkntal laugUiige. The n^n of 
^ n^IcCt is no€ far to seeL Wbrui a Clia^fyiiaan o«d not 
maiur Hebrewp the kmgnagc of the Old, and tbt true littrrprctcr of 
the Ntii, TeauuticiUp why ahodd Indian OmemDes learn Urdu ? When 
to » ^ prrts of the 1 ^ know, oi muiibie. 

RngluUi why traublc ooraetreft lo obtain till] ami (atthful infurmfllbn and 
ibe confidence flf the Onental by acqmiing ihcir language* and 

by * Atumd* towardu tUcir n:l^ms an,, and aspin,- 

ilutts r 

(t , r*?®’ I.™,. 

'■-"'i* •“'‘■■“"c.mMi.gK. a. ltd, 

mg studmls fmm Oneiiiil rewwch b iu wigj«n which k ih.- 

only TO»d (g Orient*) kaming. The puUic h .aiS^Oj diluted Jd 

dotted imWtion gbcained at igcgiuHuiid fmn, ,hc« w!m,^ 
m th,|^gc nr hniry « -.gget a.^' ng. -t«^nnw-grto impart. 
knnwWgc itut would dmtmy tlir mk of 0,* 
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r. The Urdu Natu)km* AjiTiiE^. 

As I consiiler it to be most tmpoit^ni. if not tndisf>t!;nsiibkv 
that every person, from the Seerttarj" of State I'or indJa 
downwards, who is connected with the administration of 
that country, should be, at Jeasi, a master of Urdu, its 
iingua franca^ \ wish to point out, as I have since 1-859, 
the inconveniences that arise fmiii our continued neglect of 
Ortcntal Linguistics, 1 wilt begin with the Urdu ininslntion 
of the *' National Anthem,’* a task to which, it migiu have 
been supposed, that even our Chamber-Orientalists would 
have addressed the fulness of their attention and knowledge, 
but w'hich ivas, practically, left to a [krsian who was only 
imperfectly actiuainted \vith that language. A movement, 
which cost or spent much mom-y^ time and labour, for 
rendering the Anthem into various Oriental languages, 
took place ten years ago, but beyond the liengatJ and, 
perhaps also, the Gujerati versions (w'hich 1 am not com- 
penent to critlme) a more lamentable exhibit!i>n of want 
of linguistic insight and scholarship, especially in the Urdu 
translation, ootild not be conceived. As t see that this pro¬ 
duction is actually republished with praise, tn a recent up- 
country" paper in Enghind, I must again expose its defects 
and the carelessness of those who recommended it for 
adoption, but natu of whom really knew Urdu.* 1 wHI 
* I make an «Ko«])Tion tn favour of the lace I’tofessor W, whn h 

uthged [4> have iip|}rove<t it, and erf :sir W. M„ who however, not ho 
much an Uithi oa an Argiic scholar, and wJio, thcrcfoti'v advocated the 
otndal adO|itiiu) of the title '^tCaLiUu-i'trnd,*' which I had tmientetl nod 
carried into popular Bctseptojice, on grounds that make it iHofjt/iaihk to 
Lidk. I tnayhero mcuhcin; a»an inctanctf of tmuDhudcius HUpeidlimuiwSH, 
due to woat of rympaihjr with Unguistk ibcorch, that when Her Majesty 
was 10 tut ]iiodbiiti^ ** Kaisord-Htnd;" ol the Delhi Imperial Anemhla^e 
to the Chte& and the poophn of [tidh, the irmchtoamuxi woa actually going 
to be read out tn hlnjfluti OBly, had 1 not, Itehig occickfiially on the (‘am- 
mittee for the reception of addbetacs, heard of thh intention, and tnicrpoiiod 
at the last inomenT to get it inuulated into (jidu for the benefit of those 
whom the new title directly concemel, and in aid of whose idcmlficatioti 
wirh Greni Britain I had sianed a polyglot journal called ‘'f^Aum-i-Qaisari,’' 
o"Tbe Imperial or Caaaifam ^fd±io□.'' T da not ftooDect any inAtance in 
Hiitury of even an Asiatic coaqueror ever piodnloiitig hia Imeurioins lo 
tile eo&qoenitl in bis own, and not iAtir, language, etpedally when he 
ptT^iosed 10 coofer a fiivonr or an honour on iheiD, 
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then proceed to anaSyze the translattons of certain missionary 
tnibltcations. which can only * pervert * the Orieniat Pagan 
or Muhammadan, and 1 will also inefer to the impression 
created by the public utterances of some special Envoys, 
Viceroys, Philanthropists and others, who endeavour to 
rule or to indiicnce natives of the East without know¬ 
ing their language or studying their history, religions, 
ami customs. The Treaties or Letters translated into 
pigeon-Urdu, kiichert'^PersIan, and porter-Turkish nr Arabic 
by irresponsible "native" subordinates of careless English 
superiors, also deserve attention, because of the mischiel 
which they have wrought to British interests. The inter¬ 
views of European Envoys witli Eastern potentates should 
be described in the ipshsima verba of their ititerjireters, 
so that they may be compared with ibe official account 
rendered by our last hero or saint to the Foreign Office or 
to the Press. Nor are the vagaries of cur Indian Census 
and other Reports unconnected with incorrect or too literal 
translations i>f an English model, U is high time that 
the present system of sctf-stultilication should cease, and 
that [he British public should know precisely how Eastern 
affitirs are managed. There is. now an unnecessary, or 
rather suicidal, project for a Delimitaiiort Comniisstoo of 
the unknown Pamirs and adjoining countries. 1 have not 
yet heard of any person in connection with it, who could, 
if be would, understand the nmrils of a case that .should be 
decided, not by either English or (Russian preconceptions, 
but by a sole regard to trutli and to the facts, that can only 
be elicited by a knowledge of the languages^ history, and 
vcstcil rights of \i\\: peoples eonctrried. However, to retiim 
to the ■* National .\nihem,'' For the small sum of fifty 
rupees I obtained a dbaen versions, including the one to 
which Sit W, Andrew awarded a prize of five hundred 
rupees, and which t critidied in the last issue of the 
Asiaiie Quarierly Retricai. They are all far better than 
the subjoined translation of the - i.ondon National Anthem 
Society, which, amidst much blowing of trumpets, dt- 
inandcd ihuusands of pounds for what it called a “gift to 
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Indh,*’ Whereas the sok raison dUre of a truly '* Naiionat 
Anthem " in India would have been its spontaneity in that 
country, as. inUr alia, shown by, practice tty, entailing no 
cost Tohateocr. At the same time, there is no reason why, 
as an "imperial Anthem/’ “ the DHthih National Anthem'* 
should not be properly translated Into the various hmguages 
of Mer Majesty's subjects. This cannot, however, be done 
by Chamber^Orientaltsts or by uneiliteated Oriental natives 
In this country, whose translations or quotations are some¬ 
times intentionally derogatory to the Euro{>ean objects of 
their pmisc. [Of this, a notable instance has occurred 
lately.] I cannot conceive how anyone at the India Oihoe 
could have commended a translation, the very heading ol 
which for " National Anthem " is scarcely appropriaiv, i t 
is '* Kaqq Kaisar-Ka Viir ho." Again, the heading Is fol- 
lowetl by an explanatory note which. If not utterly meaning¬ 
less, confines the invoked blessing to the present and the 
past and the Anthem itself to churches {if we read die 
hybrid *' Ktlism^n" rightly). The note Hterally ts; “This 
pamphlet (I) for churches comjioscd (water ^ to take its 
conclusion thanks to God upon past and present protection '* 
— "He nuskha fCHisidSn ke tiyc tartib pdnt khatima uska 
taskakkar Kkndtfko mdsi atir hit/ 6 ihimdyat-pari' Spelling, 
grammar, construction, sense, and inteoiioti, all are wrong, 
and in two tines the loyalty, religion, and good taste of 
our fellow-subjects are alike insulted. Instead of all this 
'* explanation." some heading like " Naghma 4 -Kaisari" 
or ■'Sar6d-i-Kaisiiri" for "Imperial Anthem" or "the 
Anthem of the Kaisar''-£i-Hind] would have told its talc 
without otTcncv to anyone. 

THE LONIK>N KAVIOSAL ANTHEM SOCIETV AND ITS 
URDU IKANSIATIOS OF "THE N.\TI0NA1. ANTHEM,’* 
WrrH SLT’I'lEXfESTARY tJTANZA.'i FOR INDIA. 

first Ftrsr— 

IJm t.—Ktiutia l^chawc Kalsar ko. t, 

Be hJidd baflawe Kaiaar t, CODawoctCvruan-QuMw; 

Jto, Lpn^ JS« our Gnd w ^ 

3.—Haqq Kaiui ki bo. >■ 
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TIn! fad that ihe alasw is nol u Ctutt^ rentleringof the ongtJiaJ, vrill, 

I sFubtnit, Jipjietii from ihc folloifjftg rctmiuckUiin: 

May God fWOEcct ifie G^aar (Kakof). 

May He iJKreaie iofinitely. 

May God be Kaiiai^* companion (friend ar loviar)^ or May He be 
the fiiend of tCakar'n ligbi.^ 

I. The word ”wye^ ii miitraaiilflJed ; its. aenfie lA not covered by 
ihc wc^nl hjjchMe^** which really meam "save frotc trouble or dangfi?/* 
of fescue firaiM danger,^ ITie phrru« ^^saldmat rakM*' would have bc^ri 
\MKtTt and h 1 be ** ?gvc " of the Persisti Anthcin tn Salimat Shah." 
** Kaisair'^ b iLjied too vagiMty. It doc:s nut show wAni " Ctoar " is ntelnt- 
Thcre is nothing to mdleatc that the tninsbtor mcani ^^ Katsar+Hitid*^ It 
might be a feference to Kaisar-i which would render it 

io Induip ** Kiuaar^ or for Her ImperkJ Jilajcsty of Indta is 

quiic comet, but ii would l>e well lo stale the whole title of “ Kmex-i- 
Hind'^t trttierwise "fCatsar’* might stand in Muhammadan ^ea for the 
Sultan, one of whoi^ dc^ignaiEons h ikaisar 4 -RfSiii " = KaCsar of f Eastern) 
Kntno Of Constaoiiiiople, if noi for " Kassar-i-Rus^* the Osar uf Russia ** 
or the Rai^ of Cemnd Asia. 

a^ lllic vbok.of ihc ±nd line b devoid uf ncfiie; if It tnemui aitylhiug 
at all| it nieattfl what 1 have sought lo convey, J^lay He mcre^ 
Kitsar infinitely-" h ihuuld have been tmnslfiUcd *‘lwiinan mrhrban 
Malka ki uhnar fiacLt ho* or^ in the tHCtie of the tnuskLOr, hari liniar de 
Koisar ka“ 

3p The word is rcilgar; " jdwaf “ wpidd liave been better, T‘hc 

whole line Is not a prop^ rendering of the odgiaiil Hnqq" = ^ the 
Rigbrr ii certainly one of the epilbets cd" the Pteny, and |s spcdaHy 
used by the Suits for ♦^GckL" The word Khuda " is Jess distinct 

tively Muhammadan than ** Haqq^' 


/ 7 >j/ ptrjsf — 

/jjv 4.—Bbei deve us ko b« mfar. 

5. —Saida kur hjimiija tar. 

6. —Karmnndeh Itatn fw hovat 

hhflT. 

— Hoqq Kaiwir tdt yar ho. 


4. Her vkiorii^iv 
4 MiU |;lorkHik. 

K Li^qg tu reii^ am ui | 
GOP CAVR Thi! 


The tlKivc Urdu version ntny Ik re^tmmbtcd as follows 
May He tend her wish vieiorfy, 

(She being: of mmpicioQs and ktublik 4|4emf<iur.) 

On IK as u TUkr for life. 

May God be Lcuiipimioii or (frknd) of Kaiiar. 

+. '‘ BtKj ti miidiMMtic; "BUq (uvt hom mujc 

irtJiTWL Tiki second oi»jeci of the verb “ Uhe} de " i* «» dttoni frum its 
«fi*. Besides. ft^Aew a the li«BiT lo be sent ? The maninK obeionslj 
a that ^Cod BUtjr send Her VirtOfy.* 

* 11.7 tba Uft Dt mi q«« Is. ICH»" n* 01*1 Lifif (j,, 6 ft,,, KJmr - 
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5- ^ Siuda k^T hAnikln Ikr * l& TCjy iitoon^cL The tnni^liihF Qn Kbcmld 

Uvt bttti “ Rhush am The wonhi kfir * end " ans nwer 

UMd in Uidti separately. Tliej arc used oik woid “ kar-<i-lar " mcnniitg 
*■ iptcndour.'* 

6. ^“Hiiyat Mmt ^ fe jm akogether unidbmadc as wcU m tneorreci 
Tcmtenn^ of wMcb & ” huhut niudikt *a.t ^ im4 if it 1» intended 

in cipfrsa thif mnie erophaticiUy, tfae ift*ord ** ot ^'atwid id-ahid*^ 

wiHild bai^e been ap]mpttate; 

Sc&/fJ Fmt — 

t,—Yd mbb, Immani Kirdgir. tL 

fluiikBum mfe p. oi^oij^pOiii ^ion s kiim;' 

% 8oanir Ifor rnmatei, 

^-Gir ponied.! «nk.>. ^ **"' 

1. “ Y 4 * ifl wrong j il ahould haw bfsn ** Ai"* in thit when the 
word mbb ^ has ihc nest plimsc in api>q53tion lo it Had it be^ cinly 
•’ jfi mlib,*' ft would have been more con act than **aj labhr “ Hamsmi " 

gmmmaiiaLUy imjng; it ihould be “Hanidns Kirdgii^* ITic word 
” itue " haa been Wt otU in the tmnitlfttian- 

fc b a wninge wofd to Urdu and ia isenrcf lucd in that 

longaagCr It ippeais that the ttwalflJtor meant **Tttiaj- bktar* or “ iiad^ 
gaiidjw" 

3, '*Gtf pttmwk unko"* may be ttanalaied: 'VAJlnw them to fiiU" 
-which B quite dilfcrenl from the onginai “ make them Citl * whkdi ahoiild 
be imnsbied ^^inikn giri^ 

The renwuning four lines oF that werse; whether those of the oiigmiJ 
Anthctn or of the txrndnn Society, have n<M been iranilated at aTh but the 
four last lines of the rw-w" ** foT Her Majesty^s Artnict in 

Ihnc of War have lieen substitiued for them. The onginat 4 lines of the 
51 x 3 rmc and lho4c of the London Society arc « fotlown ; 


Cor,kmA itwir tinlLiks, 

FmilJitft ibcir kiuruJi tiiekJL 

On Ttaoe mr hnptn ■« fo. 
Ood wve 41 nth 


For these rexm the I«ond<ni Society 
substitute : 

Oiftd.rifc moA dltvorA 
Whil« wH 404 Cftoxww— 

Finii^ ou- Ihxdd wkh pcKH^ 
BIcMbag nfl nit. 


IIL 

TVyshniewd in itoffu 
Oa her he plcMd to pm*— 

Long may dw te%M» 
tiay lUc fblbyl «ar Liiiia» 

Aadmr |;m siwupcp 
To ihg wiih bcait uul nice 
God kET 4 the QncEtt 

The following is the verse adoptefh instisad of the above; by the IxHidofi 
National Anthem Society. I seanae 10 think that Indian byalty would 
be fnote stutuilated by the tmitilaiion of the original ver% 
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TJij c htMcwf fiAa b rnmc 
SiUl Vktara pow*— 

Aftd PMttHL 

p«Aiaj3U l^iincc Lod |m« 

IVaodljf Hex iva^ iwcra,— 

Tiilierai^ mai Boer. 

*Hooalit Hiir Natte. 


tfMfJ iifrtf—{fom Ust lineay 
4^—Mubanik hrai ja kil<: holn. 

5.—Upar njTir Jee jOTte hauk 
<1 .—Ixt i«i sc b:mi daite haia. 
7*—Bauha hain ^bhati ka 


Thfid di? Lravie iWi 
Swi^in td defeni] Hgllt, 

bcfwc Thy 
RirtiLB of ill 


lliiise lii]e» we rcaUj ibe and part of tie nur^tutl %'inse (Mo^ a) “Ibr 
Her Majesty's armies m dme of War,*' where they ate more approfiiruite. 
Iti addition to thistninspositioiv the above nmdering is wholly tnooirectand 
nnidiomatic; the second line especially “upor cum- us ke {loile bain*'in 
wholly dn'oid of scosev biaides being o^uut Urdu grammar and syotaa. 
Tt may be letraiifilaled m "Ml on her ooniinand" whilst the odguial means 
"unhoTtne uske haqttq kl hiHiit Itanje ki half luhiya hat'* "Uparanir 
us ke " i* iu^pammotlcaL It should be " amor par." 

6. *' Ira led se 1 t«m daite hain " may he mtnmslated as "we are afraid 

of 'ITiy High] " whtlii the oripial “boiding before Thy might.'' means 
" tere jaUl ke samne nr-ha'SUjddhaitr." The word " fs imydcredhy 

" itt," hot there is no wttch word as “ira ■■ in Urdu.: In Andiir 

" iraat,*' not “ bn," meani " Might “ hm tn Urdu the word la used only in 
one scue, f>., ** htmciT,* “ It* ten se* is a wrong condniction; it should 
be "tete i« se." 

7. *■ Bicha liam mbbonko " means ■* protect us all" while the ori^ 
IS "Kuler of all ** which should be irmsloted " Ai. sahki Holcim T« ** Or 
*' Ai ‘ilium ke Sbahau4sludL’' iliere ought to be no " h " after "nah." 


Anitt^ tendering of the aecoad " is as follows; 


t.—Khoda hoinaia nil ttt kai. 
*.—thuhinan lu Ve tbtar Irittor. 
3—Ghpame de uhko. 


It. 

O Onr f «Oil t 

Scalier wr auMiES, 

And iSrale ihfra f ftH f 


*■ Hatwan" fo wrong; h should be “ humore *; as to Une remarks 
u«i ItK 1 verte It. 


The foUomng four Ima ate nowhere to be found, ddser in the odghuit 
.\nxheiB or ift the suggeifteii venses of (he London Society: 


l/fdn tiodtrtMjc attJ iti U^ni nirttifUatiiNi 


4.^Tor janam sc tughion ks 
bsL 

—jiLb maf use duL 

ShnJinnuhah tmi lu lulj^ 
7.—Apue kftT sobhon k-d. 


ikis? Em^hk. 

Tw (mo h, tanh the wing .w lair of 

mra Wlltotiftg. 
of KI^ ait thmi, [w^Hwor dT 

l^tVD^Oaia 

UP tH TTune, 







Oriental Translatians of English Texts, jSli 

■ 

line No. 4 mesOT iwthing; it ina[}:.be translated in Eftgtisb oa *■ Ixresk th« 
inng or mminy Irom its birth.* Tbe London Sooetjr's “ordinarjr* «eocmd 
bad •* bid strife and discord cease,” which, t ratis i ate d, should be : 
n Ihot'cti fas4d txind kof-di^.” 

The won! ’‘biS " is used by the nandiiior in the setue of wing^ but it 
it never used in Utdii in that The UiduWOtd *’InU* meant ^fiair.'' 

** Tughiin ” has the »r»^eirnT ot mutiny or tebcliion in Arabic or Feraiao 
only. 

line 3 " J»b ghodr uthe inar use dal’’ may be translaied when re- 
bdlion brcalo oot kill it forthwith." 

“Ghidr tube” is ooaiionaiic; U sbonld lie ^^ ichndr luk" 


The lines— 

“ Wisdom and Arts increase. 

Filling our homes with peace. 

Ules^ng its aUt'* have been entirety left out. 

f iny y ** apnd tear sa bh n f itQ ” is wrong; it should be ajMsi kar ^ko* 
which means '^moke ntl oT ns ynun” whOst the criginal blessing ua 
aU." 

The omitted tines should be rendered ns follows «mo Urdu: 


Aid our fsoilo ko barhri. 
Horuare gHaran ko anum sc 
hbn, 

Horn sabko torkol de. 


FUlltiC wi tmm wtfli pficc* 
Bleaab^ dil all. 


Urdu Imnshiiort of the Ldodon 
Atiihetn Soday. 

S^ia/ iDiTSf^ 

t.—Khtida hsinaii tmb %n 

pi) UT ucpb-i^fiar. 
3 -—'UchhaUc saltbon k%h. 


Sftl^ SvmU JW. 

(/m /£Mir^Avnw Jr 

O hSklK m GOU I Mttm 

^wiFt o'er at all 1 
iktf ww TJIV chanenine hu4; 
Uol THOU M LkhI. 

tfATIJ£H I 

OoTireEirealU 


Tukh ynd ftfuie tialj LL 

5. —t>ekh rvlinvii le buil Itirib kL 

6 . —Bop ehN<^ yth atdb IsiL 

sc tun lumon bow 

"fhe Mots nuiy thua be tcljn^nAhied mio Eii(;bih : 

Cod om Lord I 

He}p us when mbchkfs oigle flies md causes nil to junip (or alt 
in the aifjb 

WTididni^if bond of thy |wm»hnictiL 
Look cA di®t widi tonipiisioii (or pit)-). 

Father i $heath thii award of wmih, 
lisim to tw whh gciicftiwtjf/'' 
u kiamara " skndil be " hotiiaiii** 
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I 

** Utiflb I fhju " bt rendered In Ertgikh as ^^misdiiePs The 

^n^ttdi if Destmctioii (personifiedJ ot^ tixmalatjCHd^ Baihdds Farishta,* 

4 . ** Yadd " ineana ** hJiod itt Arabic hut It m nerer bo used m Urdu; 
the word ^Miatb ^ is mure common and corrccT. 

5, ITic 5aiwe fcfttark Eipplief 10 the Fcuii " lutab for '* which 

really means "'diust” in tjirtd " should berenrkted bj' " amin " 

or “ mdk,* 

^ “ Yuh ** is ned itmkm— 

"" Saif ni^b ka"' tdiouk) be "‘saif aiab ki^ " Ssiif ” is always used whb the 
feminine gender. 

f. ^^Haiiioii k tnoomet: it shockt be "bam ko^ ^^hnm ** (we) 
'm iht plucsl itself-^ hnnioTi ** k a douMc plural and ijuitc unEdiomatic;, 

The tmodatlon of the litst 4 lines should be as follows t 

Ab apne 'aqubat ke lutth ko thant, 

Hamaxi muEibat^zadji zamin ko Liflkln ahV koi. 

Ai Bap 1 hnin rHji j *hty»rtn khAin - ham ^ 

Aiif tuih'Se dita" katte haipu 
TAsrJ — 

I-—'EliaKuw se anlidc nawill. 

—Vidxiria-paf pldr bhi tldL 

ifSt 

4 . —Chhott wajhezi sal pc niuirur. 

5. —|;th dP liS ka korci] ma-^tir^ 

4 ^Wajd tci awiit ruuuliko dilr. 

Nam ns ka herwe gh- 


ill. 

T B V cliiHAii i^Ai in iIOtb 
S dU oo VlCTOklA pour,— 
llnillh, KU^bl inU Fufte. 
Ululo pttMDt. PcifUK aadi prrr< 
ISaaiSljf Her 
Nullarul ttot, 

ElrtKMir Itcf KoaifL 


The whole ^tsc os H stands csp<ocMly the Ust 4 Hub, am: mean¬ 

ingless and ungntumiiiikid- An kim of the nonsemie id the alme may be 
ohlsitied ftim the fol Lowing ictmmhtkiri t 

^ TrbtB ihe Lreasare choicest 
Poiii OIL Vlctorra otvoe mofie again. 

Ucslth, Peace mmI Yoke. 

Small fiyuknisi on* ycir muitLiL 
May the cmd gbuldcD bci bearL 
EcstaayV Votoer fiir and near. 

May lier aanic be 0 

I, " Zuhtk nnwal " i* unidiomnlk—•* Zubdi " In Amiiic maiut choicest, 
creom, auc ; “Nowll’* lucajit pfl ; iMii Iwtb of them Sfc twrer used in 
Unlu la any acnsc. “ Znbetc "hi wrong j>iu™| of ■• Kubdu j" tills w ord 
ibouiti reae be in lie ptuial* “ Cbukrest gjft " Biom, [„ m umda-si. 
HQHla nJa'roat" llic word "UMjaiu ” » tued vaguely : it does wx show 
wiio«e iTtASure t» mcaiiL 

1 “ Phif lihi ’ k an uKonect rentSetltig of « «iu - wbiuH means hew 

" dit '* h vidgar^ — indeed, the whok witencc ttuiy iio be cAfled, 

3. " SK " Itlerally weatw -roice— figutahwiy in Aiabio md Peman it is 

lutd in ihc sens* ol raim:, nejwtatlwi ; btii cmainly not la UrdiL 
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The remainini; 4 Hntts cDti»[| devoid qf nay oji oiqnis &qin 
the re4mnsLmof& wMnh wc Imve given abom 
FimrlA ivwf— 


IV, 


Qumi mi. bBAttth TIfV WlflEi, 
AJmiehtif KING oT KiEt^;^ 
^\^K£tGN uniten E 
Ijmc HUir bt 

KUiae Kut uul WtiE 
A» Iron one loytl bnud e 

^GOD fAV* Tkk f^uKicn." 


I - Bache Kaih ^ hnr ghoddir he. 

1. yn nil) I dafEu amir kc. 

3. T'Q plur junju^dar ho I 

4. Fiuiihee pas uike hiCt par. 

5. Raheq yonhin rit dtn hmhaf. 

(h I>na btren ba ta^harr. 

Kaqq Katsar-ka pr ho E 

This will, if re-trandated in Engliib, stand tbits: 

” May She be fMX>tect)cd from the hands of crery traitor. 

HCp O Cod! again the Bfiield-possessar for puuingawpy mlschicb from Her. 
May the angefs be near Her fur her prott^etion day and nighL 
In the same way jmy the peopte. 
l*ray for Her (on the toague bfcostialL 
O Righteuiui (Cod) \ be Tlwii the lotnpaniun of die Kaiuur V* 

“ \Jt6 * K wrong ; the translator perlmpa roeana osko.” 

In **4laiai ojmfir ke," *'wjUtu" is Left out; without ibLi. wqrd the linca 


beoewne n nnawm ^- 

means ^^ksKcsi" in Arabic | U h never used fn Urdu vithoiit 
prejudice to idiomatic accuracy. 

I- J^Air ia redimdant 
**/unrwnlaT ** ii an rncorrett phrase. 

"Jiuuia'* in Arabic ra«ans *• shield "i ft h never so used in Urdii, the 
Urdu c^uiraJeRt fot " shiekl ^ beinf; ^ dM| or ^ sipar,^ 

IL Sw t-harr" mrana “fervour of chest,* “bar" i$. never usfed eveti 
hgiuadvely m the seme of “ hefin.** 

The whole of thia verse does not correipoiid either in sense ur words to 
the origiitiil. 


Before conduenn^ it may he well to menlttra rhjii tht gr^test defecta Ln 
the above irausiaiion ore due to tlir fiiei that the Uansktor U tuiiJcr the wrong 
tmpfts^lun thiit every Arabic ut l^et^Eao word cun lie used m Urdu in its 
origmiil sense- It b edckiit from the above nithiiaot that the translator hat 
fuoi cTen a fiur acquaintance mlih the Urdu bngtuge, Ai to the metres it 
is enough Jo my tl^t 11 h not any of the rnetrex used tn Urdu Prosody* 


CoRucr Ri^rtuEatNRs of liut S^aTto.VAL AKrrrast, 

I now give variom fmuknng*, which are all btfinireJy dapenm to the 
‘'official * veraion, and which pramrcally co« nothing. They possess both 
tfiyioe and reason, which the uffidal version does nm. 'ITie fim cotreet 
tronslAiion Is by mulvi FAxil OtinlAm QAdir: 


FiitsrT TitAS'iLaTii>Na tnm Urimj or ma N.%TiowAt, AnrrrE^t* 

(if m^A /wAi MauM fmdm Aii, E,A.) 

L Mallra salamat ho 

Zindn use nikbc KhmU, 

HAfU haq ho Qaisar kn E 
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Ho wuh tntuaf^ »iif nmiisuf, 

Jia itia^ruTi. 

Ham pe mhe hukm iiska 

Hafix liiq bo Qatsar ka ? 

(ij, lUy the Qeeeii be ercr safe, ipaj Cod keep ^ ojay ITie 
True One be the gmmluii of ihe Qnfew may she be ™torit^ dd^hiea 
iri posMssioti of iiift_|csty amtl jpundturl may her rule cootmiic ovct us 
( itety The True One be ihu guardian ol the Qaisanl 

ir Kn sun nb hamarc KhuchW 
Kar munLmhiT uske a'dA, 

Aur ufiko tnaritar ginL 
Jang^jadfll sabhi mttWr 
(Itkzimt'C'fikn barhit ka^, 

Hon mnibi-o-sulh se ghar tdiimEi 
Hoikat boniori tu ksx ^atd I 

(a). D our tiod* bear ekiw (oEir| pmyer, starter her enemiesi end beat 
tiiiiTt down, may diseord and Strife be entirely rmy wisdom and 

art continue to grow, may houses be fiill of jwate and comfort* blesa us alL 

tin lime of war). 

A'rt tu sun li l^trfl^tdig^ri 
Uske husud hoti beqarir* 

Aor'iinko tu tndr kar gint 
Bodcat unpar iani: bain }o 
Qaiw ka haq baebdno kOf 
Alt hsjn ran men half ntbii+ 

Koliam tere pdnl ke, 

Sijde men unke Sar jbukct 
At sab ke Farmanrawa. 

(a) Hear (our) |>mycr, O Lord t May fier enemi^ be bamssed* and 
be^ them down; bUaa tbose whu in the catise of Qaisai, (and.) come 
In (he field* s«m (to in her cause) i bdero thy gjoij their heads 
bow rn ihy worship, O RuUrr of alL 
(In hunnie and pstilcnce) 

Arx sun ah bomere Khuda, 

Hamko madad «e tu bachA, 

Qalir ka ^ Foiiahta urc, 

UastH^ulist ki^ rnk le^ 

Afiil /ads bai yili mulk saU 
h ko bahal kar tie lii ah* 

Cun fwn khare bsbt ai Pidar* 

Kane due btdtt w baiar^ 

(j) O C#od. hm now can |irayw; pttaect tis idtli thy help; when the 
flngelofwniih flks, swy thy chartc^ng haml; aMi^ i* thn whole kuH^ 
restore it now (to i^ fcfltiier f»9itditLoti); hi grief we Unndt O Fadiet^ und 

pmy all along. __ 

111 Cmda fc' lunda urmatfix, 

Qanr 4 ‘Kind ko lab ttiilen, 

SihKit. Quwmt* nunwiiti 
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Dtlu|an><Mnuro-badahA, 
pAkbr 96 baltin ko ben hajil^ 

Dnr atir qoijb kc Tof 

l;^t knren i^i utm ki. 

(3}, hUy, oU (be choicest granted lo the of liidb;—h^tb, 

strength and iarne^ may peasants, peers and lihnttt^ptandlf obey I^ct com 
nmnd, nmy the people living afar and near* nlnuys Iwnor her name. 

IV, Ramj-&khusbi mcOp ai KbtitU* 

Ua ka cabc tii iahauizu&, 

RaiiAhatt KiuulhrHrharkh ko* 

Ilukm tern tm&t bo* 

Uf ka jaban i|sdim par4 
Raufihan u% ko wuhitt kan£, 

, Fad k\ ten kiratt ladi, 

Chiinke baa uspe d KbudiL 

(4) * hi gnef and plea^uiei OGodt Tboo imul her guiden to the br^ihi 
q^herc of the ifejr may tlty order be issued^ (reqoinng ii) to bnghtmi every 
spot wlim her foot may (oik may the my of thy gme^ ever shine over hr? 
OGod 

V. Apne boatido ke tale, 

Rakb a|»c faiftmm to SSe^ 

Q»dir MutEari Bidiloi- 
Sada du'd tuert bariut cku 
Jo sharq aor magnb ae utbe, 

Khas dll ^ fmnmk halil ke* 

Hafrit Hoq bo Qtdsar ka- 

(5) Ikneoib thy winga keep her under thy pforeetimi* O Alnt^hiy Kiag j 
ever bl™ (mir) prayer* when bom Kasi and W«rt rtses nut of every Inynl 
brwt iHc voice, may ihc True One be tbe guardfjin of ibe 

Second Vi^ftsioir. 

L Qaiaur salamat ho. 

Haq ninda frtlch uiikOp 
Maika kl kluitr. 

Kar 14a ko abmiMil* 

Khuiihhal atir iqbAlmand, 

Kukm utka sar bulandL 
Qaisar ki Kbair. 

(1)* May be safe; God* keqi her a!ive* Prosperity to the Queen r 
make bef victofiotts* happy and gloriouj t Eialt her command* Prosperily 
to the Qalsar t 

Tl* Uihf ^ Khiubiwaiid, ab, 
klar uske dradiman 
Khvar kar onko* 

Jang aur nibq ho dur, 

H ikmol jsuF fantt wifur, 

Hon Chain » ghw raa'mur* 

Faa] icra ho. 


B» 2 
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(A Riw: now, O Um), kiU aJl bff cnHoiw^^ tlwa oontein^bK 
tiuy imr and dissension be far, may TriwJmn and arts abottod, may houses 
be fuU of condbrt, may Thine be ihs gracel 


in, Teri khub riiinatni, 

Qai&ur-t-ffinil ko nilUiUj 
Zar* naii^ 

Dibqan, Anib-y Iktdshnh, 

Fi&khf it bukid bicn bajAt 
t)iir aur paa kfi log sa^ 

QAdr kmn tun- 

<3t MayThychowii gjOs, be emitnd to the Q^t of Indii-^th, 
h(»hh and fcnw; may Uut peasants, the Noble, the king. prowUr 
command. May the people Uvi ng a&rB&i o or, dcr rtsp^t her impliciUy- 

IV. l^mbi ranj men Khuda, 

Ita nhb^ rabo. 

Raushan kiueh-wthurkh ko, 

Hukm ten ho, 

Ue ka jab qitdatn pare, 

Kaushan m ko wuh kaie. 

Fad ki kinm sada, 

Chamke uspc, Khuda. 

UJ. In and pleMUf^ O «od, Thou wait her jiEtiide j to bt^ht 
vpbete oT the sky may thy «dei be issued (requiring tt> to brighten every 
■imt whete her Rxd may Eall, may the ray of grace ever shine o«r her, O God. 


V, Rhas biuu kc 

Rjikh Iti bif£ men use, 

Haq ]& ii 4 nu 
Is men borket dc, 

Jo akini^gtttb se uthi^ 

XAl wt mfodar ke. 
iChw Qaiiu kl, 

tS). Benemh ihy wiug^ keep her nfe, O MatdiJess God I Uluffl itus 
ptayesj which fnwi Eiurt und West rise* not of crety loysd 
the <>w«. (Weal to the Qailirfl 


Tumt) V«LtttM«, 

1. Maik* Muexriie* ko «aknm{ Khud* mkhe, 

ZItidft hjunoie tnihrhen MaIIc* fiud* t^he^ 

11 ilx 4 -Kbud* men Bind ki rahe 

lAfiit nmvtbtiCHt 4e hvebiwe me Kbudjl)i 
Kaleb^csifiir bo Hind ki Qatsur ke ^Mm qaduu« 
lift ja rohe wtdi khiish nihe bd j*h<^bEl KaMtham^ 

Sar par hemom uikt bukuiriAL nhe 

Mihce SCwuma ko siUmoi Khuda, 
liiy God ^ G™t Quetn^ nmj our gradottt Queen be ever 
ftttve. the Q*lser of tndi* erer renuiit under the protection of God. 
fSdi| God proinci li w fiptn ucbapplnesB oud mlsIatfimjHi j tnii]r rieuwy ohiI 
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triiioilih aecdtaspiny ibc Qaisar of India, whercrer She bve, mity She Htc 
hfl|jpjj nujestic^ glofioui. May b« nile cvet tuner ai, mif Go4 

ipvc the Gre^ Qu«:fi I _ 

IL Ham sail lei Att luit ut KbuJawaml ai KhtidA, 

Kar diislimancin fco ttfike [Huaganda aur girf, 
jhagre niiUm^ mhq mMt atit ho^ad mite, 

Qm-o-hunn^ fiiawi-ii-hikmat Iwtia karc^ 

Ham sab ke ghor bbi sralb-o-ttnain sc liharc rohm^ 

Barkat karam isc llalu mile himien- 
{a), O L^rd God bear mir pmycr, Mlicr her enemies; and nuike ihrnv 
foil; *tri*J* batfcd and mYf may wisdom, axt and teaming 

increase; may tbe bouses of nU of iia remaio fall of {xace and comfoti i 
tiiay wc gel blessings ibrougb Tby divine gnute! 

(Ifi ww) 

Ham sab ki Aw stm to Khudawand, at Khuda* 

Kti uske duibnsanon ko pamganck aur gira^ 

Uarkai icre bo im pc jo Laitc hain, al Kbinla, 

Qai&ar kc haq hadianc ka ak bait uthai 
Age terc jahl ke lakhte hain sw jhuk?^ 

At hakimoti kc Hakimo. ai Shah-ido saia, 

(i). O Thou Lord. O fKul, bear our pmTtr* scittef ber enemies and 
make them foil* O Ood^ blew those who fight, having defend 

(jjaisai^ right* Who bow their heads before iby gli«y, O Ruler of mlow 
and king of both worlds^ 

(In hmc of famine and pestiicnec) 

Ham sab ki Jk*Tx sun iu Rbiidawiuid, ai Khuda, 

Kar apni tti madiid fumien is qabar se bacbai 
Jab uita hflj foriiihta tabahi ka tez par^ 

Ham par sc—apne dasti-u^qflhat ko band kar, 

Afot-eada bm mulk, tu us ko bobal kari 
(G|Tm haj mulk logon ko tiskc nihAI kar,) 

Gam men kban: bain rubetm tcre bam oi Fidar, 

Kmii! hain a’jri &e duV ham pukai kat. 

( 3 )^ O Lord, Godf bear our prayer^ help and save ua fttim Ibis wtatb . 
when the swift-winged angel of Desmictitin flic* om ta, itsy thy rhnsten 
ing hand from us ; aMicted is this lam!, restore it ihou (to its former $tatej ; 
desokiLe ti the pcntritry-Jtiake ns pcc^le happy ] in grief we stand before 
O Fiiibet, and loudly, but humbly,« pray to Thee. 

t [ L Tcre kbardne men ir pasandkla ni'inalen, 

Victoria ko fori-okiram sc mitefiir 
Tcre karnn se uike yih. sab t^unrabi knen, 

Sflihat, kfattsbi^nwwar-o nam nuir sbuhnUeti, 

Dibqazi tdii, amir bhi aur baikbah bhr, 

Tmf knren wtih (akhr sc sab irske hnkm ki. 

Ifardiko-diir mulk men qurmen jaban ki. 

Imi karett ba Jon-CMin m iAar lof nr ki. 
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(j)< Moy the choicest gJfts of thy stofe be ever libeiTiUjf granted to 
Victoria; may health, hik|]pmess, atpength and fame attend her; may 
peasant, ficer and king proudly respect her ccmmirnd^ may the nitiDics of 
the world living in fiir arnl iicaf i^utitries ^onotir this paniculiir 

name (Victoria). 

TV. RniiJ-o-!icht]^r ke mitkhtalif mnn sada, 

Ai Rab Immare lianii tn nsfca boiaa mha# 

Rjiiishsn knmh ko hukiti kar U s^tiitan ke, 

Rn iighatt Jsgal} wiib. ho jahau iiska qadani pam, 

Fa^l-okanuii ka nut Kliudafrand id Khnda, 

Malka Mu^a^rna ko I'liyit tc kar a'ra^ 

(4) In timea of grtef and plpimiiCf O our Lord,. Than last been alwmp 
her hdper. Order the bright t^phere cf this &ky 10 brighten every spoi 
where her footstep may fall, gmciauaiy grant the light of Thy grrice^ O Lord 
GcnI» to the Great Queeti. 

Ta apiie baiuon ke tale mkh use Khudii, 

Malik-ul-mulTtk QodiT'i-mutkq bacha„ 

Ai AWr-^d/ Jo tc^on ki narron se hai chhtpa, 
Amn'O-iunad-o-hiff men nikh nsko daimo, 

Barkut tu de haman dua'nn men, aJ Oiuda, 

Maslmtq se Lckc Clarb lak inhtJ hai ^0 
Mial 11a kc }ri uthe \m waibdar qnlh scp 
Ba Fjj!-o4nklaar hat luaiibol tar use, 

Malkui Mudwima ko lakkiat thkhi! Khodi, 

Muhhlir niun uska muMtfuJk liihc sadi. 

(5I. Keep her ever beneath Thy wing $^0 God; save her, O king of Icings 
Almighty Kdng, O kmg who art inYjstbk to men, keep her ever in peace, 
tnmfmt and : Bless cmr iiraym. O God, as a vaiec riw fnrtrt E n ^ to 
West, like that fifiisfig out of a loyal hreasl, it j| olTerec! with htundhy. accept 
1|; Ciod saw the Cneal Qticeti, may htr renowned nnme ever be blissed. 


There ate numy lints of oqukite boiuty in ihe above veriiofii, which 
ore also of value as n study £:if Mionaatic Urdu. 1 have several other 
vefskew, which I haw not yet carefully ewtnwd ; Ihji none of iheni, Erom 
1 eut^ fiermal «ro to be vo «ny objection on tbe ground of 
ityUji ^enticftent or iense l*liic grvsE faei, ttoweTtri ihs^ in a confipscadvcly 
iboft rime and at, prictkally, un tapenie, ^ matiy poedcal reodedng^ of 
“ the National Anthem^ eoukl nave lira elktied in ihe fronlkr provinrcc 
*rf tndk* b a retnarkubk ptool of the hyti sponianeity of the people ot the 
Panjab* I ditaiUtol a hirge ntimber of these vcrsiom in Utdu, Pernum 
and other laaguagca lU the ItawartHrtdi Aasemhlagc. where they were 
exceedingly well TT«iv«J by ihe assonhled Chkth and VfiSitot^. 
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THE TWO STAGES IN BUDDHA'S TEACHING, 


The rollowlng Is an cpilome of the teachings of G6t3una— 
-The Buildha." I have culled these treasures from the 
sacred Buddhist books and the conversations of pious 
monks, especially during a seven years’ residence in various 

parts of Upper ami Lower Burma. 

Every line can be imced to the early writings of tlit 
Faith. or the direct teachings oI the gi^t MOiu, or the 
detached discourses and writings of his immediate foL 


towers. . 4 . 1 - 

The textual teaching is strktly adhered to. though a lint 

may often give the substance of a long passage. 

Like most religious men Sakya MOnl passed through, 
divers emotional stages, awakening from "a worldly" life 
to a pious sense of sin, but also to a pessimistic belief m 
the vanity of all things- His were also stirring times, not 
only in India but everywhere—one of those cyclic periods 
so pmminent in my Chart of " Kiveis of Life." The sixth 
century b.c. had at Buddha's birth opened with the Agnosuc 
“ Six Darsanas " or philosophies of the schools of the great 
metaphysician and Rishi the neighbour and pro* 

hahle tutor of the rising Buddhist Avatara. 

Rislii Kapila had then been long writing and leaching— 
inspired it was believed by Vishnu—in the revered groves 
on the Banks of the sacred /CoAoii^ our KohanS, by ^the 
waters of which, in a lovely garden. MUy/l liad given huth 
to a greater than even the aged philosopher of Kapila- 


Vasitu. 

As Gfitama grew up. his thoughtful nature became 
grooly touched by lifers miseries, and by the a//aris(if 
heresies of the philosophers, !n vain did his anxious 
Father SuU-<iihiiana try to overcome the fears and resolves 
of his or the " one in whom all the aims" of 


hb kingdom were centred. 
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G 6 tama. refrained from alt independent action 'until he 
was of age, had married, and had a son ; when, like many 
pious Br^mans, he became a Vana-prasilta.^ or " Forest 
recluse.” It was then he forsook the Court of Oudh, and 
retired to the Forest of Rsja-griha, in the kingdom of 
Behar, by paths still everywhere marked in the memories 
of Iialf Asia. He settled at B 6 dha Cay^ some 120 miles 
easterly from Banares and ?oo from hls home. 

iderc he strove for several years to follow in the faith of 
bis Fathers and to siipptess the ever disturbing truths 
which the Vedanta and Ny&yO., or logical schools, but 
especially the Sankltya philosophy of Kaplla, had brought 
home to him. Believing that the flesh was die d^troying 
element of our higher nature. He would have perished in 
his ascetic life but for Hindus going about feeding such 
hermits. 

So Buddha lived fur about five or seven years as dtti Ms 
Wesieni counterpart Pythagoras (another Pvitha-gfuii 
Apollonius of Tyana and others. 

Under the sacred Bo-tree at Gayii, Gotama studied and 
taught all comers, until “ he obtained enlightenment" and 
became famous In his small circle as The Buddha ” or 
■* Wise One ” ; and this is what we call his First Stage. 
the 2nd being that of an active learned man, ever going 
about doing good. Then it was that he thrust aside all 
egoistic thoughts, and leaving his Forest retreat, started for 
the great world of Banires, determined to do his best to 
regenerate mankind. T hen, as now,, there was endless 
speculation regardir.g the existence and nature of a soul, 
but on such dark points Buddha ever refused to deliver 
judgment where proof was. he said, impossible. 

His decision to forsake the Forest life horrified his still 
orthodox disciples, who forsook him, probably fearing a 
cruel martyrdoni at Banares. Buddha however hesitated 
not, but wended his lone way, and encamped by the sacred 
A'ltW or well of Sar natli two or three miles N.E. of the 
city. 
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Here 'it was he opened the campaign—one brave man 
against the surraunditig millions, who clung to their ancient 
superstitions. 

What had he lo offer in opposition to the wishes cF all 
these nations ? Noughts than simple C&mjji^n-s^se, or as 
he named it, ■' Right Doing and Right Thinking”; that 
which Buddhists called Dharma or “ The Wlieel of the 
_the Evolution of Bh^mna or Existence, 

Within h^iir a [ife time—ibe Hindu Rome—Ffanart^ 
itselft and great kings and peoples owned bis reasonable^, 
kindly sway; and before he had passed away (or as they 
said “attained hHn^Sna''), many millions worshipped the 
%^eTy ground wlherever his wear)' steps had trodden^ and 
hailed hint as ihe only one who had ever brought home to 
[hem enlightenment and peace such ss they had never 
before experienced. 

BUDDHA'S EARLY STAGE 

COTDC tinta me alt yv niio art bowed dwn 
With the ttomm and of 4 wtaty tift 
And 1 will shortr unto *hee thr wajp of Pwtt,* 

Remember that l!ie flesh ever tries to mb %hz Spirit, 

Set therefore bribna thcc good la^ imd preteptB* 

Begin by coatroUitag the body by p strict tegimen 
Abkialfiing froiii rich foods, and eatiiig only at stflted pswdfc 
Art Ibctu younjs? shttn dnnce^ sonp Bitd 
For ihny CQfTii|ii the hiatt. and makfi thee fnvolooj^ 

Arad ntnotiiJittfs, [>erriiinet and iofl ctrudies 
And Umch me motutf —the root tjf mmt evils- 

Tlic good tn.-ui obeys the roHuwJng pitmary taws 
1. Ele coVetSi nought wliich tv 3 fioti!ict''ii, nor tuiiches ii. 

IL He thtniri not, nor ii330d?itc!i with a dnnrLiiiL 

III. He sfuks no Mvehoodt be it tu save hia llffi- 

IV. He ndthCT d«trnp rw ia}isra the life of anin»l ot iuvect- 
'V. And looks not on another woruatt than his wife. 

Wooldst ihou raeJ in righteousness ? 

Then piLEt with alt thou hist and wear 
The tags whidi othm hsm awTff. 

Live but 00 alms, iind take one meal daily i 

* wtic *“dfMwns^ tmio ms ye ■fflktrd ami dklmctl^ 

unit I wilt U4 ran bi my phw. Uy mligkm b a pdti wide » U* IwwtvW, «ti«e the 
hlgbot attiL 1rr*e4 deb atnl t***p “*d oM, wait Mnt\ dii«ll idfcUMir 
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Reside iA iotiUTj ]ilam £r^ 

And only ibeir. tumnts for ihy maming alms. 

Let the fmnk oj the tree {jc thy pilluw 
And only itfi foliagCi thy garment of sleeps 
Take no thought for the morrow 
Blit amid ibe Tombilonefi of Men 
Do thou njglitly meditate 
On iho transiloriness of nil human things. 

~i 

BUDDHAS asiii STAGE ON t.EAViKG CAVA. 

Be up and doing, work for the good of all moDlcbuir 
Reading not ihim own comfort, or salvatfotL 
Put away 4.^vetcuftnes3^ self^eekitig and uloth ; 

Be eocagetlc in mind a* well qji ip body^ Iho' medt m heart jiad word, 
Sedt ajmemphitioa, ^ that ihoii tmym^ be foU irUdom, 

And jieck learning la order to know and practise evcfy virtne. 
Entemia no evil de<itiea, nor think wrong of any one^ 
hfpdeuiy regard thyselfi and be fearful of smningp 
Pertcvtre in gnodniK howeter thou tnaytsA be opposed, 

And fojgtve injttrifl however oh pernsted Inn 

Be wilLing to roedvev and profit by re^ifODf ^ 

Have conientmeut and gratitude wiili rympathy for ah i 
Moderotfon in pmtMrityf luhaiissioo in MdictuTu 
And cheerfedness at oh timea 

He whn can act tbua^ will enjoy the i>eneaioii of happiness 
And perhaps huncafter Eupreme reward 
Yci, having done alt count not thj'self good, 

Noj- seek a Eetum^ even tn personal happipe^ 

Viruie indeed hna Its own ruwotil here and hencaflet; 

But beware lest thou seek this in fite and ccreiuonles; 
tor that ia oo true virUie wyeh iecketh reword. 

Which crieih “ Givi: and it shall be unto ihcc ^ 

But f hal which wwitifliienced by any creed or Faith 
Or hopes, or kars; giveth, eap^ttug no return 

tie troly ia Divine who la jmre ro Imoix and lifc^ 

Fearing only that He does tint sxifficlently tihow this 
By unftclfish aettuns, tympaihy, and kttul vorcb 
^kud foil faith ip the tcgeueinikin of hU race. 

Hot by binh art thoq lowered nor by bhrth does the 
WUc Man esteem thee; tnit fey Ibj weeik ami 
IkwX thou fall and hite in bis just cstiinatfop^ 

FeSy and ignorance cs comniovi atpong oil 

Vta the A«cetic*» garb oft care« ihc urdigimia piiimI 

A* does a humble m as ferdly ,l CeJeadal hwt 

Encourage learning evetywhcie gmd at all Ittnea, for 

tgwnutee h the chief came iiT Evik and Supcraiitkwa. 
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Knowledgr » the oitJy wesitth which lhkv«s cmuM)* 

Ai>d hj «ea1 ;tnd (Hiigcntie it cut be giithered in everywhcm, 

But» Muiic comelh ontjr bf pbyitig on ttutnunEOii, 

So seek the coinpajiy uf, a.tid.fKinikT the wonls of the U'icer 
Indolence won ^fdes young vti) elcL Hold high the Torch 
And hti^ thyeelr in works of tuefulncs» nnd mercy. 

Nought n so ]»eclnu» m the fttst ttq» 10 holincu 
Nor to nttnetive end useful to ill nuinkini], 

Urcrefoie specially cheith, youthful ofTon^ to goodness. 

They oft teenr in later years when evil temptaiionk WMC strong. 

It U NatmeV wle, that a* we sow, mt shall resti, 

She recpgniiio no good intentiatii, artd (lotdoiw no coot*; 

Therefore no deeds, virtutmi or sinful are to us of 
Snull rmponanre. All mtist bear some frail 
And must follow tis like shadows for good w 111, 

Mayhap to rtinkJe secnrtly and for erer to potwn our bvts. 

Begin by restraining ami conquering thyself ; 

Practise the Art of "Cising (ipof doing unto *11 
As thou wouldst have them do unto thee. 

Weary pot in well doing, but be actiw and caioert, 

Sympathetic and benevolent even in thy thoughts 
Conceming others, and councous bi words and manner. 

Observe ** the old relc " thdl Soft words and tooki diosipaie anger, 
Reium good for evil, juatree for injostice; 

Kemembering that hatred is only overcome by love t 
That as Evil derwlops EvU, so does good. Uoodruos, 

And thar. RighiemisiKOs yidda happiness uaio the doer. 

Seek mrt thus however any peisonal boon or advantage 
Pul duly the hq^ust good of all sentient craatures. 

Virtuous ooridnct comes naiurally (o him who practises virtue, 

.And his heart and life will be full with kindly acbvitiea, 
lV1ih the iprrit of Charity, gcnllenet^ puo^ and innh, 

Let thps^ preetous to thoe aa the hc^th of Ufoi 
" To cease ft cun »o, atuin vtioie and a pare heart 
ts the Rcligioti of Buddhas,* not rites and ccrcmioiilcs ; 

Not teading of Vedas, shaving tlw head or going naked 
In dirt or rough garments, nor any penances 
Ptayets or cacrihees availeth or d^seth then ; 

But anger, evil wonls, eovy, hatred and mnlioe 
Hehleth cDOte even than the eating of fotbiddeo flesh 
Sin can only be acwicd by ceasing to sin i 
No priest can ^n for ihae or grant thee satvasioii, 

Ami socnRces but injure tbe imiocenc, ore cruel and selftdi. 

Thou mayst not sedt good by doing an evil deed. 

And to iitllicl injury on uoy sentient creature it a 
Bracb of all tbe laws of just and tnoral conduct 
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11 thod have mrrcyi lie )uir£ and nierdfiil \ 

Sympaihijr iriih sornii^, and rejoice ^tb ihe jayful 
Evc!r striving ta fill tb« world with favingkindness. 

Till w^li ihino own Ticld and help others lo.do likew'iK 
And AcetpE no exaltaibn to the prejadice of immher 

Culthi&te equanimity and patience under all condition^ 

Life 19 full of Marrows. They are part of Ofdjsr 

Which the wise man acoepls as dm inevitable 
But does his lica£ to aliei'inlc and utUUe. 

With this viirw he tuay seek for ton^ lifu^ pawer and wtaUh 
And tbU even ft^ those vlio desrrt lo follow in lii!i 
So ihiU wrongs and tnUerks nmy be thus niiti;gaied 

[jOfve and lemrrate thy parents and lespea the aged. 

Help the yotingt the boea;vedp the sick and helpless 
Tak^ ihoi^t for thy hiend, and fear to ofiend hire. 

Let liEubaruifl tuve their wives and wives revere their hiislamdi^ 
Judge none ho&tily^ harshly or by outward appuaiADcna 
But calmly and sympatheticallyp rcmerebcritig that thou 
Too ait fiur from having atiained Ui *' the Perfect Way-" 

Be ever tnore ready to prebe than to lilsune any^ 

For the ^ult-hndcr has need to be hfmw ir [ 

Tet withstand the w£iong-tli>ei EUKi the evil speaker, 

Instructing with judgment if they will hearken. 

Ferehance ignotajice. error or a wtong« have misUil, 

And by enlighteniiig thou may« guide aright. 

ITioa rmiat work in llr^ hut ti\mm a peaceful calling, 

And give of thy cavning^ to dm vinuous needy, 

Iiv« ri^caxiEly, doing m thnu wouklnt be done by ^ 

Kor let It^itude weai>‘ thee hi wdl doing. 

Subdue thyself, if thou to subdue othcriv 

And the fonuer is a yet harder task than ihc lituer. 

Be long suffering, meek* plouA and tninquil i 
Piaoise atid iicetpt what ta good in all teachiogi; 

Fin* word* without good urtkina aiw fniitlca^ 

And tu^uile alike ih« teacher and the taught: 

Reatoa out ihy &rth carneutty and with flMiplidty; 

Stibniitdng all to Keaaon, thy aunst guide 

Amid** the filUdea and sophiaM trf rweds and philoaophieB. 

G« forth and fi/w. imo all bmh and tweach holtnosj i 

Tnutios tn ha eeren* power anil hino amt of (lesh, 

ImtoKi rich and |ioot, mala and females, prnsta and tieapfe*, 
Drrring away ^tofance and befrioiding the wronged* 

Ixt thy word* a» tnttw* rch m acem u m colour, 

Sp^ng (mm the duplba rrfa pttte heartand mittd-' 
tfecry not other ««■», Glitht or indmduals^ 
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A 

Hut iccrpt ttuth umlcr whatever gnrb it may ajiiMiirt 
Rendering due bonour onto whem hnnour la due. 

Doubts and dhSculiks must exist whiliit stloda endure, 

They are agents and pregressivc forces of Man's Kaititu, 

And must not hinder tis in the pursuiu of Vrrtuc 
However rugged und difficult the)* make tbe (wth. 

Btisj* not yourselves anximialjr and anptofitobly 
About oiber worlds, gods, ipiitts or demons; 

Nought is {»i>ven; all i* unknowable and looBiojifehcOMble* 

Whilst the dutie* of tife are lubnantuit and orgeriL 

'’Trouble not yowreclves beimtse I pass away:?* 
ti is of the iwltue of thinga that all nrast separate, 

For whatsoever exists h without endumnee. 

And d’^ath may be only a beginning of new lUbt 
By it we live in the assemblies which follow^ 

Mayhap ** tn the foundntitm of a Kingdom of Kighteoosn^^" 

'Ve roy disdples, have run well; continue to he 
Earnest in the ilutics of life, vigilant unto the end; 

So wilt ihtni roach unto tupnaue vvitdom 
“ An uncotiiiiitoned stale—the fniliion of Enlightcmnctit.'* 

Aikest thou of Brihma—the Spitit of die Univene ? 
iiiich is incompiehcittibh^ infinit*^ onotioideaB; 

■niercfore weary not tbyidf, fledting after the bidden: 
tVark.- for the paths of duty lie dose Itefon thee. 

Behold thy brethren call unto thee imm ihc ground. 

From miseries, perplexing and unspeakable 
HVhich if thou wnuldit, thou couldst alhrriate- 

J, G. R. FORLONtlu 
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SANSKRIT 


Bv Raja Soi^rinpko Morvs Tacomc, K.CI.E.. etc. 


Ram Sik 5<K,'Ri!fDR0 MOHtT! Tagobe, K,C I.E, the wellknawn scholar 
who has T«vived in India the teaching of Sansiimt music, lo which he Eias 
flei some of ihc most choiminf; Sanskrii potutis of his own vompositJon^ 
Im sent tci tike Lisbon Orienial Congress **a Brief Utstary of Music in 
India," as also a ntimber of nnisfcal insnuinenis including Uw enrioBS 
“ Njrastarnnga,'' a wtnd-inaminienl which is pkyed by ihe raechanical 
iwessuro of the tniucTea of tits throat Jioni ihc outside. 

He Im^ nocompanied bis paper by a muajeat and poetical address in 
Sanaknt to the highly-gifted King of I'oriugal—himsdf an OrMntaliBt— 
celebniting the bLstoiy of Ronuguese enteiyiisc in tiuiio [see specially 
vcncA i8 to adl which we quote in its Englisli tran^aiion, T!ie Congtes- 
is celebnitHl in vereea lo 40 . Pcrsotia desirous of uniknstendfng 
Sanskrit tnuHii;, that wonderfiit art and adcnce which seeks la Tender not 
only every nriety of IimaBn feding and thought liui also of the sen-wns 
and the hours in their mystic dance, should study the dranutic, cpic^ lyricHi, 
i^-Ilic and luytliologtcal cooiposkiotw of the Ra^a as aUo the ceJlflclion of 
iilaatcitv ancient and mixJem, mu«cal instnitnents (especially Indion) at 
the Musoiin of the Orifintul University Inslinite^ whidi wDt be open to 
vaitons cm Satutday ufternwns. by spcrial pctmissiim of the Principal 


Tt'ansla/ian. 

I, May He. whose Illusion-pjrodudng powers cause the 
deities and men to move Sncessamly about like so many 
blind beings, the ignorance of whose real nature makes 
men look upon the earth and other mundane objects as 
separate entities, whose kindness instils parental affection 
into the hearts of our molher^t and fills their breasts with 
milk—Majr He, iliat supreme Being, preserve thee. IVim 
Carlos. King of Portugal! 

3. May Indra and otlier guardians of the ten regions of 
the universe tirotect ihee and thy friends r May S,™vicrl 
the Goddess of learning, charmed with thy Lin^em/ 
make thy throat her happy homel May Victory and 
Prosperity attend on thee on earth, and may Moon 
the repository' of cooling herbs, shed nectar on thy kingdom' 
and for ever cause an increase of crops! * 

3. May L-itshmi. tlw Owldas of Fortune,-whoM look 
of notjer makon even Indm and .he other deiUca foraake 
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their divine chnractcr and behave like senseless mortals— 
May I-akshmi abandon her favorite home in Vatkuntha 
and live in happiness at thy Royal alxide! 

4, The six evil [wssions. Desire, Anger, Covetousness, 
Ignorance, Pride, and Envy, are known as the greatest 
curses of human life; but, under circumstances, they are 
productive of good. May, therefore, thy Desire shun all 
females of mortal make and cherish as its long-lived Consort, 
the cultivation of Letters and Art! May Anger alone be 
the victim of ihy Anger! May thy Covetousness draw 
its attention away from wealth, empire, and other ephemeral 
objects, and confine itself to virtue alone which follows man 
to eternity I May thy Ignorance be only ibat of evil ways f 
May thy Pride challenge such persons only as are noted 
for their control over their passions; and may thy Envy 
claim for its object only those who may be the most powerful 
among thy enemies 1 

g. May iliy superior prowess scatter thy enemies even 
as the dasding light of day drives owls to seek shelter in 
dark sequestered spots I 

6. The sight of the lunar Circle causes the ocean u> 
swell, but the oc^an b unable to overflow its shores. The 
sight, however, of thy bright, spotless, and moon-like face 
makes the ocean of pleasure in all good men's hearts swell 
and overflow. 

Only once a month, at nevr moon time, does the ocean 
expand. But the sea of thy kindness is at all times expand¬ 
ing at the sight of the poor man’s woe. The ocean, 
undoubtedly, yields the palm to the sea of thy kindness. 

Jl. The submarine fire is, to my thinking, nothing else 
bui the visible manifestation of the unbearable anguish 
which the ocean feels at finding that the gravity, majesty 
and other attributes of which it thought it had the monopoly, 
have been surpassed by ihinen 

9. King Baii made over to the dwarf-god his domrabns 
in the three regions of the universe, and subsequently his 
own self. The sage Dadhichi gave away the bones of hb 
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body to Tndrd to be mode into thunderbolts. Both donors 
have risen to eminEnre by their uncommon deedsof charity, 
and the aroma of the lotus, of their fame has delighted the 
three worlds. But in the present day, the white swan of 
thy reputation for charities is attempting to destroy that 
lotus by eating into the soft lihre attached to its stalk. 

lo. In describing the Tame of an illustrlcitis personage, 
poets comfKire it with the moon, the pearl, or camphor. 
But the moon is full of spots, and thy fame is perfectly 
pure ; the pearl has a bole drilled into It, whereas thy fame 
b all intact ; and the camphor evaporates, while thy fame 
endures all time. These objects, therefore, cannot form 
suitable similes for ihy fame. 

ti. Saiasvati lives in the lotus of thy mouth. Lakshmt 
came to pay her a visit in thy palatial residence, but thou, 
being aware of her ever-vet:ring proclivities, didst bind her 
with the cord of thy virtues. Hence her inability to leave 
thy palace ami visit her lord, Narayana, in the celestial 
regions of Vaikuntha. 

t2. The Earth, in her division representing Portugal, 
holds thee in her bosom as a glorious gem excelling In 
value die combined treasures of the mines, and prides 
herself on the significance of her name Vasundham — the 
receptacle of wealth, 

13. Thou bearest a matchless name and enjoyesl all 
happiness on earth, because the bee of thy soul ever covets 
the honey of the lotos of virtue. 

*4' ^ mighty ICmgl who can now ri^'al thee in the 
anxiousness that thou evincesi for the company of the good 
and for achievbg glory by the performance of kmgly duties 
alone? 

15. Mayst thou prostier with*thy friends and ministers! 
Mayst thou meet with no obstacles in the run of thy 
career I May thy enemies be destroyed; and may Peace 
dwell for ever in thy dominions! 

16, Bydmtof thy virtues, thou hast given thy subjects 
health and wealth, and made them aitiiched to thy royal 
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self, by insdlling goodsense into them, with the help of 
thy wholesome advice. Hence it is that thou art honoured 
by the world at large. 

17. The sun of thy prowess acts on the faces of thy 
friends as on the bloommg [otiis, and on the faces of thy 
enemies as on the drooping white lily- 

rS. The Portugutae were the first of. the inhabitants of 
the West who. for commercial purposes, crossed the vasty 
deep—so full of marine monsters to discover a way to 
India. By rounding the Cape of Good Hope, they fuliillcd 
the hope that was long ehenshed in their hearts by the 
European nations. No commercial country will ever be 
able toi repay its debt to Portugal, 

ii), The river Sara.svati rolled through Bengal with a 
rushing current when the Portuguese people started com- 
merdaJ enterprises in this province. It rs a matter of utter 
regret that with the close of those enterprises, little has 
been left of the river save its name. 

JO. fn the town of Bally, near Hugti. in the province of 
Bengal, stands a church which was established there by 
the Portuguese, and which serves to keep alive in us the 
memory of that great nation. 

3 t. It is the Portuguese who are said to iiave introduced 
into India the musical instrument called the viotln—an 
Instrument which bj’" its use in vocal, instrumental, and 
(lance performances, contributes so much to the delight of 
the heart, and which is equally in favour with the rich and 
the poor. * 

33 . All pans of India enjoy the benefits of Western 
dviikation, brought into this country-, for the first time, 
by the Portuguese of the days of old. 

33. ft Is the Portuguese who first brought inio India 
the variety of European apparel, so deiighiful 10 the senses, 
which contributes so much to health of body, and is hejd 
in such favour by the people of this country, 

34, All articles of European make, introduced here for 
useful or ornamental purposes and tending so much to our 
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comfons. were first broughi into India by the Portuguese 
nation. 

23, 26. U is the Portuguese who introduced into this 
country the Flute* the Clarionet, and other wind iiistm- 
ments, and several varieties of percussive instruments made 
of metals or covered with skin, together with the musical 
system and orchestral performances of Europe. 

37. People feel as much delight at a concourse of learned 
men, as one left in dnrkness does at the sight of a brilliant 
lamp, or as one cast into the sea does at the unexpected 
arrival of a large ship, or as one oppressed witli thirst 
when ice-cool water greets his vision. 

a8. llie Tenth International Congress of Orientalists 
which sits In thy Capital spreads thy fame far and wide. 

29. This Congress, adorned by scholars, meek in spirit 
and wi^ as the sage Vrihaspati, looks like the celestial 
Court of Indra transported to earth. 

30. People at large may think that noble scholars from 
all parts of the globe where light and air prevail, have met 
together in this Congress to promote friendly feelings 
among themselves. It strikes me; however, that they are 
come to thy capital, under colour of the Congress, to satisfy 
themselves with their eyes, as to what was communicaied 
to their ears about thy matchless glories, 

31. How shall 1 describe thy luck, O King \ For firstly, 
the fickle Goddess of Fortune, lias become steady isince thy 
coronation), and has ever since resided at ihy abode; and 
secondly, the foremost scholars of the world "have of their 
own free will accorded tht:e the first pbee in the Congress. 

32. Thou hast been chosen President as them are but 
few to ccjual thee in thy lasic for Uterature and music. 

33. I hou art respected by the learned, honored by the 
great, and fiossessed of matchlias luck and inestimable 
virtues. Hence the sat^anis of the world have elected thee 
to the Chair of the Congress—an honour accorded hut to 
a feiv, 

34. Thou dcvoiw .hy«lf to Uto pcrforitotot. of thy 
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royaJ duties, and thereby promoiesi the welfare of tby 
subfeets* Thou lut meek, pleasant*spoken, and a diamplon 
of truth, Hence thou hast come to be so highly esteemed 
in civltbed society, 

J5, The family of the Tagores have for ever been bound 
to thy nation by tlie lies of gratitude j for the ancestors of 
this family amassed great wealth and fame by faithfully 
working at the commercial concerns of thy nation in Bengal. 

36, Tlie renowned Scholars of the world will meet in 
thy Kingdom in order to bind themselves in stronger cord^ 
of sympathy. Thou hast remembered on this occasion and 
invited an humble individual tike myself, who has little 
pretensions 10 learning and intellect For this high honour 
I feel exceedingly gratified and proud, 

37. In my early years, I studied poetry under erudite 
professors and subset]ueally cultivated music—an art that 
charms infants, the tower animals, and even vicious serpents. 
By the grace of Sarasvati, the presiding goddess of these 
two arts, I have composed these unpretending stanzas, and 
set them to Aryan music—In honour of the Congress, 1 
have taken the liberty of submitting these my* bumble com¬ 
positions at the fi>ot of thy Royal Throne, 

3I}, This little poem does not IxKist of any brilliant scotK 
inenis. Still, 1 humbly hope it may* not prove unacceptable 
to thee, as it has been set to music—an art adored by all 
the Arymn races. 

39* May the Lord of the universe shower blessings on 
thee and the members of the Congress! 

4a Ye members of the Conji^ess—young, adult, or old! 
May Sarasvati, whose favnurite arts are Poetry and music, 
be pleast.'d with the enthusiasm shown by yourselves, and 
pour the honey of righteousness Into the lotus of your 
hearts; and may you live tong, and, with your families and 
children, enjoy its blessed Sweets t 
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THE FIRST OF THE GHAZALS OF HAFIZ OF 

SHIRAZ. 

By Sift Edwin Ahkou>. K.C.LE,, CS.E 

«UI ^ 

I 

Auf. 

Aid yd! send the Cup round I Oh. Sakt. brim and iiend! 
Lovt. which at first was easy, grows harderthi: end. 

For ache of what the Breeze brought from th^ sweet- 
scented brow 

Those (nusky, tangled treses—^heart’s blood is dropping 
now. 

Weill soak thy prayer-mat purple with wine, then—as 'ds 
bid— 

Such solace of Love's stagey from Magians is not hid. 

But this World's stage, .BelovM I too tong 1 when the 

Bell 

Calls to unpack our,Camels, by God t it will be well. 

The black Night, and the fe^ul Wave; and Whirlpool 
wild of Fate^ 

Ah, lightly-burdened Ones ashore! what know ye of our 
State ? 

■-■•m L- L-^- ^ -i a.— 

PipS*! 

Wending mine own way* unto woe and iU-famc am I 
broughc 

How. in the loud Assemblies, could such high lore be 
taught ? 

If thou wilt have the Presence, Hafiz! why. seek it so ? 
This World and the Bc-lovM-choose one. and let one go. 
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SIX PERSIAN CHRONOGRAMS* 

Bv G. W. L. 

{Tjit Kvmtrieal pa/wff IAp &/ iiteA Uvt fftie the daft marked at iU tide^ ] 

ttioi} ^ M ^ 0*‘'O 

{tS93) >i*y .j—'Vr*^ (^''') 

<ia^) ti4 r^ji J’y “J* * 

7"rnus/itcf^f^> 

Biat Sheikh Kabtr-i-A'sr, Yagina-i-MenMnf* <* 893 ') 

Dar A'qiat P(r, dar A'ml Imtl ji wiin (i 893 ‘) 

Ism turd musanuna M '■ /i^AjisASaa^ *’ (i •) 

Durn Yatlmi taban hazdr rang^ birang, 

/Ci^sJ^-SoH^/ Milddat miibiirek bad I Amin! (iSga.) 
Bar-at, Bar-al, bar-i'lm, bar-A^lam tnubdrek badd I Amin! 
(1892-) 

LiUretl Transltitum. 

Cornel Grand Old Man of the Age, The One among 
men 

In [as far) Thy Mind an ancient sage, in action Thou art 
young. 

The name to Thee is an r/iMy/ (explaining itself) for tt is 
liktd~$(kne** 

{Since it is] the unique precious stone and star[" the &rphuu 
pearl ” or star of the age] shining a thousand colours 
in colour. 

Clad-sionel May Thy birthday be blessed 1 Amen! 

On Thee, on Thine, on Learning, on the World may it 
indeed be blessed! AmenJ 

^marks. 

The combintsd letters of the tst, 2nd and 4th lines being 
descriptive of a fact or appellation on the day of dveir com- 

♦ This ts^ |rtobftbiy, the only iosifluue in xn Ofietitel tangun^ in whWi 
« exiendi to mote than ntw liiie or is found in endi of the 

sis hna itf a cotnpOsilhHi-—Eo. 

t This mig gfH* di»t tit wotda " iwg SrS^fi* • are etymologteaflr and 
^neJo^c^y txmaected with Uw "One’' or ^uaet»i'* of nwm, and not 
with ehha an Egjrptmn tribal aupdbtion or the " AnaktmEn. 
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position—the ist January, 1895—form the date 1893 [each 
line]. The third line refers to the date 1891, when Mr. 
Gladstone was out of ofhce, and, therefore, alone with hts 
name and intrinsic merit without external adjuncts. The 
two last lines have each the numerical value of tSga, that 
being the date of Mr. Gladstone's last Birthday in connection 
with which a blessing is invoked. The versatility as also 
uniqueness of Mr. Gladstone's disposition and attainments 
are indicated by the variety of the colours thrown out by 
"the orphan pearl of the age"—an Arabic simile of rare 
endowments—as also by the apparent inconsistency in the 
name which combines the **saapiUr'* of '* Glad with the 
"forfiier*' of **stone*’ [in its Persian Translation, or as 
the name would be popularly understood In English without 
reference to ics forgotten etymology]. 

P»S.—This view may be further carried out in the follow¬ 
ing additional lines -—net Chronograms — that may be 
inserted between the 41b and 5th lines of the first page. 

^ They rhyme with " Klifjsb-Saog " thus t 

, KhSsb-Smg.t 

W /i 

Agr dunyd sulha khiihhd, na-ml-kuni jsng 
Agrdm jaog khiliid, na-ml-kunl dirang.* 

Liierai Transiaiion, 

If the World (or secular matters) wants Peace. Thou dost 
not make War. 

!f Faith (or religious matters) wanu War. Thou dost not 
make Peace (put a delay or obstacle to War). 

The following lines In Urdtt arc intended to express the 
sorrow of departure after a short acquaintance. 

^ ^ P- ay 

1*^ O*** **“'J 'JM*) 

• Uoe» imy dike the pmerta policy amt die «ntrDvers«l 

gifU of the itaicacwi,—£|j. 
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Tramliteralion. 

Apka 5h^ sunkcr azdd ^ya maJa 
Apka sbdn dekhkcr paband reM main 
KAshke azid rehta'nahh tItA 
Kashke p&band rchta nahin jatil 

TraHs/altm, 

Hearing yimr ator)’, a free man <amc I: 
Seeing your glory, yoor captive stayed I; 
d had I kept free and never had come. 

Or, staying your captive, never had gone I 

Tur^sA {Death and Love). 

bitedjel^n dtr dimek. 
gdredjcksin ni dir getshmek, 
aT et tx:oi I 
sevdint sent! 
btledjetni, gdrcdjeim. 
unutma beni! 
severim senti 

Transiaittm. 

Thou wilt know whai it Is to die. 

Thou will see what it is to pass. 

Forgive Thou mei 
1 did love Thee 1 
1 win know, I will see. 

Forget not met 
i dd love Theel 

Aft Oricnlal Eebo, 

What though all swimmers tn a shoreless sea. 

Should mingle with the elemental Whole ? 

While waves and tides, and y^rs and ages, roll, 

God rules, and is eternal; H is are We; 

Light shall not fail, though mortal e)*es grow dim. 

Am / eternal ? shall / vie with H lu ? 

How long 1 live—His Wisdom and His Will 1 

Swimming or sinking, may I Tkoct Him still! 
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THE REVOLUTION IN HAWAII 


Bv Hi:i Exc. A. Hoffmikg, 

Hawaiiim ChaiKd d'Affititts in Ijinclnn. 


To imce ihe causes and the probable results of the revolu¬ 
tion which has recently taken place in the Haii-aiian Islands. 
It is necessary to examine, as briefly as possible, some 
of the salient points connected with tJie development of the 
country In its political and material aspect. These have been 
sufficiently remarkable and intercsiing: to deserve attention. 

It is but little more than one hundred years, since that 
adventurous Englishman, Captain Cook, discovered and 
made known to the w-orld the existence of the Sandwich 
Islands. These were thickly peopled by natives of the 
Polynesian race, primitive if not savage in their habits, 
and quite unconscious of the forms of civilization known to 
their dbicoverers. 


^me thirty years later, that is in October. iiii9. the 
company of missionaries to these islands sailed from 
Boston^two schoolmasters and thetr wives, two mimstere 
of religion, a farmer and a plantcu'. They landed at Kailua 
on die Island of Hawaii, and there inaugurated the 
missionary work which they had undertaken : that they 
were successful is beyond all question. 

King Kamehameha II„ who reigned over his native 
subj^ts at that rime, was reading the English Testament 
m three months. His instructor was the Rev, Asa 
^URWn. one of ihc musiatnrie, above meniioncA The 
cAjea of these Kood people a-a, to rescue the natives from 
the torkness of supers.!,loo, an.! to teach rte™ the Gospel 

of ainsMu,.)- and the art, of ,*ace. civilization, aoj 
government 

tfcis devoted little 

,1 • T" sul-Mqueotiy 

,.b.rh et bo. an au-n, of ,i„,e i„ ,hc life ol a , 
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miniature kingdom has arisen, so perfect in all its details 
that tt has been the admiration of al) who have come in 
contact with ii, and have liad the opportunity' to examine 
its workings, 

A Queen and Cgim, whose distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics have been gracious and lavish hospitalityT a 
government able and intelligent, with its diplomatic and 
consular representatives in every important part of the 
world, an incomiptibJe bench and an honest judiciary, a 
native race, happy and contented, wholly converted to the 
great truths of consistent neligioo, a school system as 
perfect as any that exists, so that ilUteracy, even amongst 
the natives. Is practbally unknown, laws wisely framed and 
justly administered, and a legislature comjvjsed both of 
natives and white settlers not more soscepiible to unwise 
influences than similar IrLsthuiions in much older com* 
munities—al) these have been the results of valuable 
work by the heroic peoiile above mentioned. 

U Is impossible not to honour the memory of the brave 
persons who first undertcwk, and who carried out with 
rare patience, self-denial and credit, the transformation of 
the untutored natives of the Hawaiian Islands into a 
dviliaed nation, developing in an Incretlihly short space of 
lime all the attributes of n people capable of the highest 
forma of self-government and civilization, 1 f the American 
missionaries had nothing else to be jiTOud of—and they 
have much—the splendid work they have accomplished in 
the Haw-atian Islands reflects upon them imperifihable glory. 
Turning now from this moral and political retrospect, let us 
examine for a moment the material advance of these 
highly-favoured islands. In 1850, the total imports were 
$i,035.oot>; in 1S90, they were $6,962,0001 in 1S50, the 
exports were $733,0001 in 1S90, they were $13,282,^29, 
giving a total export per capita greater than that of any 
otlter country, and exceeding even that of the Australian! 
colonies dunng the (lower of the gold discoveries. In 
1856, the rtrvimoe of the kingdom was $419,228 ; in 1:89a 
ft was $3,632,19a 
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ll is noi intended to burden this article with statistics; 
enough has been cited to demonstrate the remarkable 
progress which the hlawaiian Islands have made in 
civilttation and material prosperity* a progress so substan¬ 
tial and promising, that it may well stimulate the sanguine 
expectations of those who have faith in the destiny of the 
human family, and who confideiitly took for similar results 
amongst the native races in Africa and other parts of the 
world, which are at present backward in civilization. 

But for the moment a cloud has overshadowed this fair 
prospect. What Americans have so well done, Ameiicans 
are now apparently seeking to undo, Asa Thurston was 
one of the original missionaries who covered himself 
with glory in the cause of human progress, Lorrin 
A. Thurston (a descendant of this great progenitor) is 
now in Washington* with four other delegates, seeking 
the annexation of the Hawaiian islands by the Untt«l 
States, and this mainly on two grounds:—*' the monarchy 
is effete and corrupt, and the people are incapable of self- 
government,” The work accomplished with so much heroic 
and patient self-sacrifice during the past yj years is alleged 
to have been in vain. The native Queen and her subjects, 
wlio were taught the lessons of peace and good-will on 
earth, and the golden precept of doing as they would be 
done by, have been, suddenly and without notice, confronted 
and overawed by the armed forces of a powerfyl foreign 
State, with which the Queen has always been in friendly 
treaty relations The sovereign »,? summarily deposed, and 
the independence of the kingdom is threatened with ex¬ 
tinction. 

The spectacle would be a sad one, and the ardent fnends 
of human progress might well despair, if the grounds 
upon which these acts have been based, were capable of 
substantia] verification. 

The Queen, since her accession to the throne two vears 
ago, has won golden opinions from all classes of peipte; 
some of those who have just assisted in her deposition had 
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spoken and written, but very recently, in glowing terms, 
of her wisdom, sagacity and popularity. The graceful 
pen of Sir Edw'in Arnold, who has but just returned from 
a visit to the Islands, thus describes her whilst referring to 
the situation in w’hich she is novf piacod. ** When ilk 
Informed people write of Queen Liliuokalarti as if she were 
some barbarian princess, and venture upon what is meant 
for pleasantry, over the particulara of her dignified protest 
against die rebellion and her last efforts to check it, dressed 
in her robes of State with a coronet on her head, it is well 
to remark that a more refined graceful Christian iady 
does not live than the Hawaiian sovereign. . , . Qtieeo 
Liltuokalani is as real and true a royal lady, inspirit and 
education, as the courts of Europe could furnish. She is 
as much and as solemnly the rightful sovereign of the 
Sandwich Islands as any monareh in Europe of his 
dominions. This armed coercion of herHcir and her people 
and the act of retirement forcibly wrung from her must 
find very different and very much better picas to justify 
them than any which have yet been made public." 

It is alleged that the Queen desired 10 encroach upon 
the rights of her people and to deprive them of their 
political privileges by the attempt to promulgate a new 
constitution. But this charge has not yet received any 
satisfactory definition. It is hardly reasonable to suppose 
that a sovereign possessed of no armed force beyond a 
handful of men as a body-guard, and dependent entirely 
upon the good-will of her subjects, should make so iiuane 
an attempt, or that, if made, it should not have been re¬ 
sented and put down by a truly popular rising. What really 
happened seems to point to an opposite conclusion. A 
section of the community, numerically small but powerful 
in position and influence, were dissatisfied with certain 
closing acts of the legislature; and thereupon they apjiear 
suddenly to have determined on seeking annexation by the 
United States, as a means of carrying out a favourite 
project, which had long been in the air, A United States 
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man-of* war at that time in porti convenfently fumtshuci an 
ani>ed fcirce, which assisted or ac least protected the tnove- 
nteni. The Queen was deposed, the population overawed, 
and a provisional govtrninent established. Martial law 
was proclaimed, and the writ of Habeas Corpus suspended. 
A steamer was chartered and five gentlemen were promptly 
dcispatched to Washington, with the object of tendering 
the Islands to the United Slates. It is remarkable that no 
popular expression of opinion was sought upon this momen¬ 
tous policy so pregnant of consefjuences, cither from the 
representatives of the people then assembled in Honolulu, 
or from the inhabitants of the neighbouring islands, which 
form a part of the Hawaiian Arehipelago, and which in 
area and fwpulaiion exceed the island of Oahu, on which 
the capital is situated. From some of these adjacent islands 
significant protests are already coming in, which even under 
tile suspension of the customary safe-guards for cHticism 
and freedom of speech, seem likely lo gather strength. 

h is our duty to examine if there do not exist causes, 
other than those that have been alleged, which imdwly 
go to die root of this startling movement: and in 
doing this it is not necessary to attribute to its promotere 
sinister motives :-jndced, the high character of those 

who are at the head of the annexation parly forbids such 
an assumption. 


The praiKriiy which, up lo ,89,. was enjoyed in » 
femnrkable n degree hy ihc Hawaiian Islands was due 
TOmly w the o|>eralinn of a Reciprocity treaty with the 
United States hrst tiered into in 1*76 and since renewed 
with oondiuons varying, but always favourable to Hawaii. 

r-ot fourteen years the sugar produced in the Hawaiian 
Islands wrur allowed to pas, into the United Stares frrreof 
riuty. whrlst srmriar sugare from o,|,„ ^ 

or from $40 to $50 ,*r ton. This was prac.i«l[y a hone, 
to .ha, eaten. .0 the Hawaiian planrers, given .0 them, no 

largely ptmiommated rn the production of this sapi. of 
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Hawaii. So far as ii was ia the power of its people* 
Hawaii gave to the United States reciprocal advantages, 
even to the granting of a harbour si mated dose to Honolulu, 
to be used by the United States as a coaling and naval 
station for its wardships. The advantages which accrued 
CO the Haw'aiian islands were exceedingly valuable'—the 
production of sugar was stimulated to a phenomenal di^ee. 
In 1876 the Hawaiian export of this staple amounted to 
i3,ot» tons, which rapidly increased iiiuil. in fS^o. it 
amounted to the enormous total of 130.000 tons, all of 
which found a ready and profitable market in the U niied 
States. It may be remarked that the benefits which this 
treaty conferred were not exdusively on one side. The 
Uniteii States reaped some Bubstantial advantages also : 
the products and manufactures of America, with few 
exceptions, were equally admitieti inio the Hawaiian 
Islands free of duty. The trade and shipping of the port 
of San Francisco were greatly stimulated in consequence 
of this large interchange of products between the two 
countries. A considerable imrtlon of the wealth gained 
in Hawaii found its way to the United States^ both in 
dividends on plantation stock held there, in the purchase of 
machinery' and supplies for plantation purposes, and in 
payment of many other artldes of consumption. In the 
end, about 93 per cent, of the entire import and export 
trade of the Hawaimn Islands jiassed to the United States. 

But rhe McKinley tariff came to blight the prospect. 
One of its provisions abolished the duties on all sugars 
entering the United States ; and this at once deprived 
Hawaii of its exclusive advantage. As the price of sugar 
in America naturally declined to the extent of the duty 
which had previously been paid, the Hawaiian planters 
found themselves obliged to accept $50 ^ler ton for sugar 
which they had pteviously sold at $too per ton more or less. 
So sudden and serious a shrinkage of value, estimated in a 
single year at £, 1,300^000 «r about one-half th<f value of the 
entire crop, could not bt borne without considerable 
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sijfiettng and pecuntafy difficulty. Many plantntioits wttre 
compelled to cease operations, and others struggled on un- 
profitably. The injury done to this predoiiiiiiiajit industty 
more or less affected every other. Trade of al! kinds 
sufTered. Merchants, bankers, artisans, and agricultural 
iafiourers all seriously felt the general ciepresslon. 

The abolition of die duty on sugar in the United States 
called for compensation to the domestic producer of this 
article. The sugar planters in Louisiana and the cultb 
vators of beet sugar in the western states demanded pro* 
teccion against the tree import of foreign sugar raised 
Under more economical conditions. This was granted in 
the form of a bounty of two cents per Ib. (equal to per 
ton) to all American producers of sugar. It was reasonably 
expected for a time that sonic compensation W'ould also be 
granted to the Huwaiian Islands for the serious loss they 
suffered, through n« fault of ilieirs and in violation of the 
beneficial provisions of the treaty, |i would doubtless 
have been just, if this point had received fair consideration. 
But in working out its own economic policy the goverti- 
ntcni of the United States seemed to have become oblivious 
of the existence of Hawaii; and during the two years from 
the passing of the McKinley bill, the gloom deepened in 
the Hawaiian I^Iands.without any apparent prospect of relief. 

In these circumstances what more natural for the 
Hawaiian planters than to iook to annexation by the 
United Slates as a panacea for the evils which bad come 
upon them ? Once annexed to the United States, the 
bounty granted to the domestic producers of sugar would 
be equally theirs. Many other advantages too, might be 
expected to follow, The Hawaiian public debt, which 
small as it is. had in adverse times become burdensome; 
would be transferred to die broad shoulders of *• Uncle 
Sam." American capital wmxld How to the islands,* pn>^ 
perty in which they were largely interested would L. 
st^ably nse in value j and a form uf government with 
which Amertcans were tn sympathy would prevail 
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To this tempung prospect ihepe were but two drawbacks, 
the mooarchy and the native senLiment. The former was 
disposed of, by pronouncing it at once aggressive and 
cfTeic, whilst conscience was satisfied, with rt^ard to the 
natives, by the presumption that annexation to the United 
States, whether liked or not, was for their ultimate good. 

11 must, of course, be granted that the material interests 
of a state are of momentous importance; and if, in their 
pursuit, men seek to change the existing order of things, 
they are entitled to plead justification. But surely, in 
such circumstances, existing institutions deserve tender 
consideration, Momentous changes should be accom¬ 
plished by peaceful am) constitutional means. If k be 
better for the Hawaiian Islands to be annexed to the 
United Slates, this should be clearly shown, and the con¬ 
sent of the people should be obtained. 

The question of the hour is, **WiIl the people of the 
U nited States consent to the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands Y' The probabilities do not seem favourable, 

Mr. Harrison's Cabinet oenatnly appears to have enter¬ 
tained the proposal \ but a moribund gpvcrnmeni is hardly 
competent to deal with a question which goes to the very 
root of American policy. The practical Americao will ask 
himself what advantages the United States would derive 
from so distinct a departure from its iraditional policy, ll 
hto been sliown that America' already enjoys ga per cent, 
of the Hawaiian trade, and has acquired a naval and ccuding 
station near Honolulu: what more can be obtained but 
responsibility ? In time of war with any great naval power, 
the possession of the Islands would be a serious weakness to 
America, and would render her vulnerable more than two 
thousand miles from her base of operations. Thinking 
Americans may well doubt the wisdom of annexing a 
country, without some distinct expr^ion of opinion on the 
part of the great bulk of the people, who, if coerced, would 
naturally assume a hostile attitude and resent all attempt-! m 
deprive them of their independence. The sovereign fights 
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of the people is the foundation of American institutions; 
and tt seems emincntif consistent that the people of Hawaii 
should have a voice In their own dispasal. It must be 
remembered also that the su{!;ar producers of America are 
likely to object to the admission of so formidable a rival 
w'ithin the boundaries of tlie Umon, This hostility has 
indeed already made itself manifest. Jt has been suggested 
that unless the United States take possession of the 
Haw'aiian Islands they may be occupied by some European 
power coveting the strength of their geographical position. 
This is both improbable and unreasonable. Not only have 
France and England bound themselves to respect the inde- 
pendctice of the Hawaiian Kingdom, but they have entered 
into a iteaiy of selfdeniat, by which each has solemnly 
undertaken not to interfere with its autonomy. The 
United States were requested to join in this treaty, but 
declined, on the ground that the govemment of that 
country did not find it incumbertE upon them to undertake 
not to do ihai which they had no intention of doing. No 
European power would venture to incur the resentment of 
the Umied Stales by attempting to take possession of a 
group of islands well understood to be so peculiarly within 
the sphere of American inlluence, by reason of their 
pfoaimtty to her shores, .\fter the United Slates. Great 
Britain has doubtless the largest interests in Hawaii ; but 
this is comparatively so small as to carry but Utile weight 
in considering the important question of her independence. 
There are about t *50^ Englishmen in the entire group; 
and whilst British interests in the sugar industry of the 
isbnds in represented by a capital of less than $6,000,000. 
American interests stand for about $ 23 /x»,doo. Through* 

. out the present difTiailty. Great Briratn does not appear to 
have raked a finger of protest, recognising no doubt that 
the question k one which mainly concerns the United 
Suics and Hawaii, .and k coo distant from the sphere of 
British interests and influences to call for any action on her 
part. Briikh interests in Hawaii would without doubt be- 
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equall)' safe under American as under Hawaiian rule, ti 
has bccm shovrn iliai whilst Great Britain has recognised 
the independence of the Hawaiian kingdom, she has not 
bound herself to defend it. It would be a mistake, how¬ 
ever, to suppose that Englishmen are indifferent to the fate 
of this miniature kingdom, and the promising and sueceasful 
advance marie by the native race in the arts of peace, 
civilisation and setf-governmenL The unanimous expres¬ 
sion of sympathy with the Queen, and the condemna¬ 
tion of the methods employed to dethrone her, which 
appeared in the London press on the day the news 
was received, sufficiently indicate the drift of public 
sentiment in England on the suhjecu It is difficult to 
forecast the pro1>«ible Issue of the present situation in 
Hawaii. It b dear that President Harriion, whatever may 
have been hb indination, has not had time to carry out the 
project of annexation. The question therefore remains in 
abeyance for the administration uf President CEcvebnd. 
But will the United States depart from Its traditional 
policy of non-interference in countries beyond its own 
ample borders? Under ordinary circumstances, it might 
be safe to answ'er thb question in the n^^ative; but the 
United States stand compromised by the act of its repre¬ 
sentative at Honolulu, who practically assisted in the 
dethronement of the Queen ; and if annexation is not 
deemed expedient, must cither withdraw' or assist in 
establishing some form of government acceptable to the 
majority of its inhabitants. Of these nearly half are natives 
and half-castes; or. to be precise, the Census of 1S90 diS' 
closes the following particulars. At that date, the total 
population was £9,9^: of these 34,436 were natives, 
6.186 half-castes, 7.495 Hawaiian-born foreigners, 
Americans, t,344 British, 1,034 Germans, 70 French, 
8.602 Portuguese, 237 Norwegian, 15,301 Chirtese, 12,360 
Japanese, and i,oov of various other nationalities. The 
native population is very far advanced in education. They 
possess a complete educational system. The total number 
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of schools in the Icingdoni is 17S (besides a noble college 
situaieil in IHonoTulu), at which the average attendance of 
scholars is io,ck>6v mostly taught In English. The number 
of teachers employed is 368. The public schools are alh 
with one exception, maintained at the expense of the govern- 
tneiu, at an annual cost of about $:!OOvOOO. Illiteracy is 
practically unknown. Newspapers, printed both in English 
and Hawaiian,circulate extensively. The natives, in common 
with the rest of the population, enjoy a liberal franchise, 
take an active interest in politics, and send a considerable 
number of their own representatives to the national legis¬ 
lature. In these circumstances native senument must 
ultimately be reckoned vrith in determining the form of 
government and the political destiny of the Hawaiian 
Islands. The readiest solution! of the present difficulty 
would appear to lie the restoration of tlui Queen, with the 
proper constitutional safe-guards already existing. The 
lesson of the revolution will not have been lose The Queen 
would prove herself a truly constitutional sovermgn, accept¬ 
able alike to the natives and the inhalnianta of every 
nationdity. 

It is by no means improbable that the democratic 
govcnmient of Prc.sident Cleveland will abolish the bounty 
system, to which it is opposed in principle, and in con¬ 
sideration of this, will restore the duty on sugar, which 
in times past has yielded a revenue of from 50 to 
60 millions of dollars. In this event the benehts of the 
Hawaiian reciprocity treaty will ai once become operative, 
and piusperliy will again smile on the Hawaiian people. 
But whatever hapjiens, all well-wlahers of this beautiful and 
interesting little Kingdom will earnestly hope for its pi.'ace, 
happiness, prosperity and independence. 

Tt* zhon anwtle was wrhtau cm Uw -Sih tebnuuy 1893. Siace then, 
,anic uf its «itktpmi)tt» h»xt: qctmlly taken place-notably tbe tcluecmce 
a( dw UnitAl Siale* lO ■ntica the IidciiKb, nhich, iioiwiihiQmcUitg Pie^iikiit 
Bairbon V leEmingly tiTOHialjle dedsmtiou, £9 iiov tuilikelj* to bc rviicd 
ooit by hi* maexMUS. Mr. Oevelaiu! ha*, ,n laci. tritbctraim the aniMaaiiOn 
toopOBl friim the cooikkraiion <4 the Senate xt Washington,— En. 
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A SECRET RELIGfON IN THE HINDUKL-SH 
[THE PAMIR REGIONIAND IN THE LEBANON. 

I. — The MhuUs OJr THE HiNHUKUiSIE 

A NUWiER of conjee tunes as to ihe origin of the Brord 
'* Mulii," all of which arc iocoftect, have been made by 
eminent writers unacquainteii with Arabic or the meaning 
of its theological history and terms. A lew of these con* 
jectures, however, go very near sromt fact or view connected 
with the " Mullis.'' The word may not mean ‘'terrestrial 
gods,” but there are no other, for practical purposes, in the 
creed of the ^‘Multijs.'' Jt is certainly not a corruption of 
"Muhlhid" or "heretic," if not "atheist," although this 
term has been specially applied to them by their enemies. 
It can have nothing whatever to do etymologically with 

Muwahidln" or worshippers of "One" [God], though 
they, no doubt, call themselves so^ j.c., “ Unitarians." There 
is this additbnu] difificuUy, moreover, inirmiuced into the 
question, that no name can be conclusive as to the esoteric 
appellation of a sect that has been obliged to practise 
*' Conformity ” or " Pious fraud " or " concealment" of 
its religion, in order to escape persecution or wholesale 
massacre. The Shiahs,* whose belief, in the hereditary 
succession, through the descendants of A Hi, of the spirilual 
•*Imimat” or leadership or aposdeship of the prophet 
M uhammad, rendered them overt or covert enemies of those 
Sunni rulers who held the irtftporal power or “ the Khilufat" 
(misspelt as *' the Caliphatewere, and are, allowed to 
pracii5<f ■' Taqqla" (which 1 have rendered as "Conformity'*) 
outwardly and the more exaggerate*! or exclusive a 
particular Aliite or Shiite sect, the more carcfiif had it to 
be. The Sunni and Shiah may both publicly confess " There 
is no God but God, and Muhammad is bis prophet"; but 

* Jl It tu^ioduaus to in/cirm rtaden of tliif Reviev that the ?«siiuu 
ate Shuh, and Uw TinScs Suttni, Muhammadotu- M«i ot the Indian 
Muhammadans are Sunub. 
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the Shiah adds under his breath, ** A'li is the Deputj' 
(Governor) of God and the heir of the prophet of God." 
Now this word for ■’ Deputy "is " vaih** "to be cIi;Mie to," 
whether it be to God, a king, a priest, a master, or other 
position of eminence in Arabian belief, society, history, or 
intellectual creations.* *' Mauld " or " MuM " comes from 
the same root and Is generally applied to a spirituai master, 
but, among the Shiahs, specially to their “Lorp” A'li. 
Therefore. *' Mulais" are the special followers of the 
" Lord just as the Jesuits claim to be a fraternity of 
special followers of ‘•the Lord Jesus” When, then, the 
term " MaiilAnd” or our “ Master or Lord” is specially userl 
in the Druse Covenantor Initiation [see further on], there 
is not far to seek for the meaning of the appellation 
MuUi ” though it was left for me to find it out from the 
A lute songs of the Nlulais of the Idindukush. ^/hatever 
the innermost cotene of the “ initiated *’ may practise or 
believe, a connecting link of the sect with some existing 
creed is necessary for their safety or respectability. Thus, 
the /smai/ians might call tbemselvea " Sadists ” or •• the 
righteous," in order to spread the belief of their being 
special adherents of the 6th imam, (in the order of descent 
from Ali). the Imdm Ja'far Utidig (the righteous), without 
entering into the vexed question as to whether his son 
was the real "seventh" Imim or liis other son, 
MQsa (through whom the bulk of Shiahs look for Uteir 
Mah^ or Messiah, the tsdv Imam). Nor would any such 
special fervour in revering a particular phase or man be 
necessarily deemed to be heretical, even among SunnTa 
i have often heard a Sunni, especially if he waa a Persian 
scholar and the strange magic of that language had subdued 
him, admit the impeachment of having '■ a particular lot'c 


Msiiiy wwsU pKtthBiiy, become houoriflo. adi 

n«fj. « ei*. . KheiilW. - b «« or 
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for the house of A'li," and the numerous class of Sayads, who 
claim to be descendants of the Prophet, is respected, if 
not venerated, among Sunnis, who, in theory, oppose the 
•'hereditary" claims of Shiahs,* The Milulais, therefore, 
of the Hindukush, being, consciously or not, a sub'sect of 
Shiahs, can make friends with the main body of Shiahs, 
and yet pretend to the Sunnis as being, in many rcs|Jecis, 
with them. N’ormally, the MauWis would profess to l>e good 
Muhammadans of the Shtab persuasion, leaning, however, 
to the 7th Imftm ; if surrounded by, or tn danger of, Sunnis, 
they would oniwardfy “ conform{which m all that the 
Sunnis require), and. at home, practise dieir owm rites. The 
Khojas of Bombay, who had been converted from Hinduism, 
but whose very name is Ismailian, uiied to read the *' Das* 
awtar " or " ten incarnations,'’ in which " A’li " is made out 
to be the *'Tenth Tneamation," thus rendering their step 
from Wishnu Hinduism to Shi.ah Muhammadanism an easy 
one, ■' All things to all men" is the dictum of the 
Muluis, without, thereby, sacrificing their own cotivic* 
tions. The more a Muliit knows, the more he acts on 
Disraeirs sneer that alt sensible men are of am religion, 
but do not tell w'hat that religion is. The less a MnUi 
knows, the more fanatically is he an A Mite, cenireing 
however his faith on the living descendant of the 7th Imiim, 
“ Nothing is a crime that is not found out" may, or may 
not be, the theoiy among the Druses, or the practice all 
over the world t the fact remains that neither the Druses 
nor ibe Mulfiis, whatever their belief, are worse than their 
neighbours. Even the odious signification that attaches 
to the term " Assassin " has been a calumny against those 
misguided Ismailians who sought to rid the world of tyrants 

* The “Sliertffe" ot “Sheieeis," in a specut, princely w official seme, 
arc lino] ilcsccndaius of MiibainiDEid ihrcragh hii daughter >'atinia who 
v» loanied to Alt, and have, periiaps, even a higher claim to the rwp«* 
of the Kaithful, than oiKURory d^scenilaiitii or “Sayad*.'’ The Uiantl 
Sheteef «f Mecca, iht Shweefiaa dynasty of Mohmmo. the Shtreef o# IV’aan, 
who beam the title, like ihv ILmpaor of Marocco, of ” ilnlay,’* or 
“ Muilai,** *how the great extent of the ** House of A IL" 
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who had ordered the general massacre of the sect or who 
SAcdhced one man tn order to save a whole jjeople. 

In iS66 I discovered the languages and races of" Dar- 
dtstan ” and gave that name to the countnes betw'een 
Kashmir and Kabul, including Munza in them. In 1886 1 
was again on a special mission regarding the language of 
Huti/,a-Nagyr and a part of Yasin. 1 had already pointed 
out in 1867 the importance which our good friend. His 
Highness Agha IChan of Bombay, the Head of the Khojas 
in that city, enjoyed iti those, then nearly inaccessible, 
r^ions, as also In Wakban, Zebat, Shlgnan, Ratjshan, 
koliib and DerwAz, where tlie MulAJs predominate and are 
governed by hereditary Pits or ancient sages of their own 
choice,* to whom they yield implicit obed ience, as do also the 
covenanters with "Al-Hilkim” among the “initiated'* of the 
Druses, or these Pirs, Agha Khan is Chief, and any com¬ 
mand by him would be obeyed in some of the most danger* 
ous piirls of the Hinduktish, Advantage was only taken 
in 18S6 of this hint, when Colonel Lockhart's mission w'as 


supplied with letters of recommendation by His Highness 
to the ^lutais. My identification of their mysterious rites 
with those of the Druses connects the Lebanon with tlie 
Hindiikush thiuugh the Ismailia sect, which under the 
name of the "Assassins" enjoyed such an unenviable 
notoriety during the Crusades ajid estahltshes a link 
among the nations of Richard Cccur de Lion,t of Palestine 
and of the I amws. The connectioti of hlunza with the 
Huns or Hunas and the rdationa between the " Old Man 
of the Mountain " and our own Richard may be the subject 
of a future article. At present, [ will confine myself to 
translating from the P<nsian original a Pythian utterance 
out of the “KelAm-i-Plr" or “the Word of the ancient 
Sage," which takes the place of the Kordn among Mauldis, 


* Amnfig these V\tb iach MtiUli tfaociS& hia 
supreme fieiuJUup of Agha KhciUi 
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and of which the following L-^ the first extract ever given 
from that hidden book. It was partly dictated to me 
and partly written out on the occasion of hi is Highness, 
ihe present Agha Khan, paying me a visit, by the leader 
6 f some MuhUs. who had fled, first from Russian t>’raiiny, 
and then from the still heavier Afghan oppression In the 
border-countries of Central Asia, tny own Hunza man 
also being present on the occasion,* I he extract was 
called the Muliii ‘*Mukti" or <■ Salvation" Cry of the 
Muldis. It may be incidentally mentioned that Shah 
Abdurrahim in Zeibak was (and perhaps still is) the 
greatest P)r in Central Asia, He controls Hunra. so far 
as ihat God'forsaken country can be controlled. In 
Wakhan. Khwaja Ibrahim Husain was the Mulii leader, 
and in Sarikut, Shahzada Makin. Sayad Jafar Khan ruled 
what there is of the sect in Bokhara, Balkh, Kabul and 
Kundin: Pir" or '•ancient sage" however, was 

the historical Shah Nosir Khosrd, who is styled "a mis¬ 
sionary of H. H- Aga Khan’s ancestor. He is said lO 
have had the complete '* Kehim 4 -Plr," a book of which I 
have for so many years in vain tried to get a copy, although 
assisted by my friend, the Mihtar Nisim-ul-Mulk of \asin 
and ChitrilL The following extract from it, in one and the 
same breath, affirms and denies the special doctrine of 
metempsychosis and other notions opposed to the professed 
Muhammadanism of the Mulitis t 

The Mukti or " Salvation," 

The MuMi " /Vqil “ or " inielligent'' =>" initiated " [the 
singular of the Druse " U'qald" or " initiated "] first asks, 
in inelegant and enigmatical Persian: 

”Ala! In what 1 say. can I remain knottringiy an 
A'qil ?" or *■ Enitiitted ” or " 1 remain knowingly an A'qil, 
although what 1 say 

i. “ Come, solve for me a difficult story [or conjecture] 

* Whom 1 tpok to England and wnw. tmiOBsly enough, was 

“ MiEUirtf/4'* vbidi is ailso Ji dcriinstiTO of iralL" 
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Come, lell me the Light which the spirit from the world- 
shape [this world of Phenomem] 

VVheo it become beyond Lof] this shape, where 

ps^ its abode and station ? [place of descent = *' man^ii ”] 

Is its place [of existence] in plants or in the Higher 
Universe [the world above ?] 

Or in the Lower Universe between water, dust and clay'* 
[or stone] ? [the strata between the centre and the surface 
of the earth] 

2 . I r, knowingly^ that secret, come and tell me; * Light' 
And, if not, away 1 not kntmingt without head-wandering, 

careless [cate not] 

Dear ones I The spirit of the knsming w'hen it departs 
from these chains, 

■i£ 

Does it become [wend] towards the ski^ [heavens] ? Is 
that its Station obtaining 

Or why in the shape of man [anthropomorphic shape] 
is the Adamite created 

Najr(?) the perfect man [ko-burd] cultured perfect^ or 
* the ruling man [if] perfect, develops perfect culture' 

But they who are not wanted [the useless] are ignorant 
doubters ” 

3. Let me lell its Commentary; every one. Come! in 
the ear make it accepiable. 

The present is one stride [or stale of a man] 

When they put him outside the body 
They hind him In chains; he becomes wTtli cow or ass 
-entering 

Another time his place [of staying] is the [world of] 
plants. They hold him [there] 

*■ Al», “ Do« It rise in the difecUuD of hcawn*, or b ju descent in 
r (tilting •* Miiiiil “ - obtaining fnr Mefadsil" - rcgsiariqnl le- 
pr^ucliDTi Q) 

an AcUmitc ?* or, “ \VHf tr lajin etuwd in tbe (ana of a hmniui bd ng r 
: Al«ii, “ XnV, but U» (tefcci man, the roanlF, the atliJcrfeci 

price." 
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He will remain inside t^iese chains for three years 
[many a year] [under] that vain curse " [this is a vain 
w£3rd] ___ 

4. Ai. LAv\ Helper of ChosroesP Such secrets to 
men why recklessly impart ? [tt only makes them impudent] 
Not will say ever this the [or •' the initiated one."] 

[The wise do not mention their religion: if they do. they 
only make the unwise impudent.] 


So, after all, we have not been told the process or secret 
of after-life, whtUier ascending into air. descending into 
earthy renewing human life or migrating Into animal, plant 
or stone. In fact, we are made to understand that our 
inquiry is folly and that its answer, whether true or not, is 
also folly, ^■el are we allowed to conjecture the belief of 
** the initiated " in [ransrnigration. 

As for the Muliiis ** being all things to all men ” in 
mailers of religion' — Sunuia with Sunnis and Shiahs with 
Shiaha—this is, as: already stated, a mere amplification of 
the Shiah doctrine of or concealment in times of 

danger, to which 1 have specialty referred in my “ Dardistan. 

The leaning of the MuUis is. of course, rather to ^tical 
Shiism, with the chivalrous martyr A'li as its demigod or 
" nmtt to God " in the A'lewU sect, than to proaalc .'ind 
monotonous Sunniism, so that to strangers they seem to be 
Shiahs, as will be seen in an extract from a native Indian 
Diaiyt written some 20 j.'ears ago, and which, it may be 


* These wonJs aie sa badly smuen that they may also be read ■% “ 
ihou tiut waitcEt not far kutdom.’" 

t D«bi 1 it >]w fim village of Zebdk .. . which b rukd by Shah Atidui- 
Rahiin, a Sayad of the Shiali sect, wotshtpyed by all th* Shwha of Kashltar, 
(CbnnU), Yadutid, and Kbokand They nlw wofshtp iihab Bciabfy, 
Shah Madliasao, who is leanieJ, goodrimuted, and ^ri£lndly w uaveHori, 
... The people give a lentb of ihiar incoiiw to their precetxoist if 0 ™ 
fajis ten chtklien. he consecrate* one u» Shah Abduf-Rahimi. . . . The 
inbabiatii# aie ftiong and hoidy; the women do not ewer thrir &ca 
from lUMgei^ Allhwigti Ubmlw. they have no tiwwltiei and repent no 
praycts. Abdur'Kahiin has one in his villafic, where kt pray*, ttety 
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incidenia/Iy stated, still throws much light on the present 
dotiUtcts in Dir, Bajaur and other petty States bordering 
on our frontier, No siraiifier is allowed to see the KelAm- 
I'Pir, which takes the place of the Koran with Mulius, but 
in the most popular poem that is recited by them, the 
Imam'ul Zemdn or Sahib-ahZemda^ the Imdm or Lord of 
the Age (M. H. Aga Khan) is worshipped as the Monarch 
of this World, the visible incarnation of the Deity, offerings 
or a pilgrimage to whom dispenses a Muldi from prayer, 
fasting or a visit to the sacred shrines of Mecca or Madina* 
or rather the Shiah Kerbeld, the place of the martyrdom of 
Hasan and Husain, which Shiahs annually celebrate by 
what are inappropriately called ■* miracle plays,” but which 
really arc *'elegies,^ and commemorative fiinenii recitations 
and processions. A person who has seen " the Lord of 
the Age or who possesses some of the water in which he 
has washed his feet is an honoured guest in Muhii countries. 
The poem above alluded to is a j>arallel to the Druse 
Contract which will be considered further on, and bcguis 
with an in vocation for " Help, oh Ali;" 

** Nobociy will wonhip God, -ithotit worahippii^ 'Fhet, ijmi of tlse Age! 
Je«H wlU desGMid from tlw fourth haven to ftilbw I'hefli Lord of the 
Agcl 

Thy will alone will cud the utrifc with Anikhriat, Lord gf (he Age I 
Thy boujly ([Iva Ilghi to beavat, (he suit and the moon, teyrd of the 
Age! 

May I I* biased by lidng tinder the dust of TTiy feet, T/ird of the Age!" 

A Mauhti h, if sincere, tiircady dead to sin. and can, 
therefore, not commit any. He needs, therefore, no resur- 


ttkjming at CWr (the nitddk hour bciweeo stmriw and noon) he itia Lii 
Ibc i»«nUy and dkmTniks bmuls of wheat among the member, (bllowcd 
by thej™ta t« in p«cirbm cup, Ui which each one 

aftg, cahng it, fife h» hand to bit* the a 

««nbly. If Shah 

Ah^.K^,m «id(V«« aoy of be ri«* fawn h« and answcB « 

tf he were reading a rwha t nr the trme of praying, and then rttmni. to bk 
and on h» kne^ r« to ,it otherw* U reckoned « sin amg„e„ 

^ mrn. In other wr^ the only wonhip of (he praycriesa Mui.ia ia 

to thcr «hav a^ the gi.cn by t«l hJobammadana in 

w God (bawmB, whrt« rtanding, wi,h hand* narlmg on the knea]. 
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rcaion or bst judgmuni day. Obedience to the Pir Is His 
sole anicle of faiih, and be holds his property, family and 
life at this Chiefs disposal 

I must now conclude this introduction to a comparison or 
the creeds of the Druses and of the Mulais by quciting a 
few words from a rhapsody of A'li, repeated by tire ordinary 
MaulAis till the pious ftensy is at white heat; 

"Oh A’li, to God. to God, oh A*lr, my sole aim, the only 
one, our Mula A’U ; My desire, the only our Mula A'U; My 
passion only the beamy of A'lt; My lodging oay and night 
for union with All; Higher and Higher A’li, oh A’lt: A'li 
is the Kilter of difficulties, oh A 1 i i He is the Commandtir 
of the Faithful, namely AH : TAut one is the I mmii of the 
steadfast in faith, immely A'li,” and so on tnjinitupf tiil 
we come to the natural connection between normal Shiism, 
its exaggeration into AH worship, its mysterious Inter- 
prctalion of the sell sacrifice of Husain to save the world, 
and. finally, to all other aberrations of which Maulaism is 
one. The poem then goes into wild Turkish and Arabic 
measures, which exhausted my Informant, Ghulam Haidar, 
who adds on behalf of himself, also in verse- It is not 
proper that I should not answer the quesuon w hich you 
ask me. but what am 1 to say } The answer from me (s 
easy, but 1 sec a difficulty in jnwr way. Oh Ghidam 
Haidar “ (thrice repeated). Then in pro^ “ T n the night 
of Friday, the Mulii men (in Hunza). instead of worship 
and prayer, taking Guitars and Drums (Rabulte and 
Daffs) in their hands, play the above " GhaTab ” on them. 
Then six old men. Akhunds (priests), having assembled, 
read (slog) them in the Mosque, when the men of the 
mass of the iieople gather and give car to them 1 

‘ “ Vi ATi, Yi Alt, Y4 Iminw-Zeniin' — 

‘"Oh Aii, Oh Ali. Oh Imiiii (wul Ijjrd) of the Age*'— 

is the mention (Chorus) which they rake on their tongues. 
From the beginning of the evening till the morning they 
thus show their zeal ; the Raja then as a reward of thanks 
for that worship bestows (gold dust to the value oO four 
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tilas on the priests and gives thenv a quantity of butter of 
the weight of four measures and one sheep or big caJf and 
one maund of wheat In order to liold a feast.” 


Ib—Tiif Covenant or “the imitiated” Dritses. 

The following is a rendering of the Covenant or Contract 
which the U’qalil or ” the initiated " amongst the Druses are 
reciting in mysterious seclusion. It was overboard by niy 
infornianti an ** uniniiiai'ed " Druaen" ft Formed* as it wt*re. 
the evening prayer of his unde and aunt. Although an 
educated and highly intelligent person, he was not aware 
of even its local interest, much less of its general historical 
and religious importance. 


The Covenants At MUhdq : 

“ O Governor [Vail] of the Age,t may Allah’s blessing and 
peace be upon him " (this phrase seems intended to delude 

* The Druses me divided into * JulieM" = “umiiitiatcd," or >he Lailf, 
Bud “ IFiiiIi ^ - the itiiUmtcd." 

t Ii thfluld be weiced that this apoUieoai* of “ Al-Hstiitn,'" the aud 
KmniUc KJmlirji of C.-iiiTO (A.tk who was ihc hc&d and otiginAlor 

of tbe special rsmintan sect, which became iubsaimartly known to the Cm- 
Milera under the oame of the '* Aua^na "—a wmiptiott of “ Hashishin,” 

Ot dhnkHs oT Hashish whh hJa. of goveraw- 

ihtp or .\fe which would icmn pii the uninitlaied) lo be compatible iritb 
hb subocdinattoti lo ihe Ddty, nUho*^. for pmcrical purposes, AtHdkiui 
it the “ rulH- of ihii wtwld," whetliei for good or for evil He Ja, tberatom. 
the Prince of tliis wrirld, if noi ApoUjftFn, and ihe feet that the wordi 
“VaJI--* deputed govetner w - = » .=inse him 

to be confousded with either ui wdinaty niler, or be memly riociug the 
chmiKrs on hi* bwo najac of » Al-Hakim,- h is dear, al any me to the 
inilialctl, that the only 1 >ri(y wonh dring for i* tliemby mtant, and that 
be bqpn with the Khalife Al-Haiir^ who tiv« fw ever In die tides 
"Alaufe" and "VbJ 1 “ there fe al» bh pUitaion lo ATi, who i> "nen to 
God,- and fmia whom AJ-Htdrim was descendwJ* The MauUa or MtiHii 
of the Hmdutuiih use similar tJtk* far their spiritual b«d, whether tkad. 
or contmuing in Ws hnoal doceodant. Agha Khan of fiombay The 
■■ KeUm-i-Ptr;* or ■* the Logo* « word of the I'h or «dent «gt- nrnhdy 
r^to the wy,^ Btm-bmed to ,be “Shdkh^tPjaW.* or -Old Man of 
the Moumain. In Hurua itsdf, ihc MuHfe equally address tbeir macifcal 
Deity a* “ The Andem of the « - Pir-ul-Kiin«in.“ 
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Muhamniadans into the belief (hat ihc Druses have Lhe 
same Allah or God, but it has an esoteric sense which 
will become apparent further on). “ i put my confidence 
into *our spiritual head the Urd^bteraHy 'oor NUula 
AL-H-iKJ^') (here is one of the esoteric formula:)—‘ the 
One, the Single, the Everlasting (Lord), the (serenely) 
Distinct from Duality and Number.' (This is a protest not 
only against the female form of the Deity, but also against 
the notion of a distinct good and evil principle, an Aliriniian 
or Ormuz, whilst its Muhammadan form would seem to out¬ 
siders to be merely a protest against giving any * companion 
to God.’) The initiator and the to be ' initiated* then go on 
repeating together the foUnwing, the former using the 3rd. 
And the latter the isi. person. * I so and so' (here comes 
name of the initiated), ‘son of such a one. eosFESS firmly 
the confession to which he (or 1) respond from his [of my] 
sou!, and bears testimony to it upon hts spirit, whilst in a con¬ 
dition of soundness of his spirit and of his body, and with 
the (acceptance of the passing of the) lawfulness of the order, 
obeying without reluctance and under no violctice ; that he 
verily absolves (himself) frona all Religions and Dogmas and 
Faiths and Convictions, all of them, in the various species of 
their contradictions, and that he does not acknowledge any- 
thing cacept the OBKOiENcfi to our Au-HAntit, may 

his mention be glorious I and this obedience it is the worship, 
and that he will not aasoctaic in his worship any (other) 
that is past or is present, or Is to come, and that he has 
verily entrusted bis spirit and his body, and whatever is to 
him and the whole of what he may possess to oua Mahlv 
Al-HAkim. and that he Is satisfied to fulfil all Hts orders 
unto himself and against himself without any contradiction, 
and not refusing anything and not denying (refusing) 
anything of His actions, whether this injures him or re¬ 
joices him, and that he, should he ever revert (ap^tatiwi) 
from the religion of our Maula Al-Hiikim which he has 
written upon his soul, and to which he has born testimony 
unto his spirit, that ii£ siiali. bk ukreft (free) of the Creator, 


4 ^S S^^rr/ /Ar iJh// in fA^ jLeA^nff!^^ 

H 

who b wot^hipped and deprived of the benefiis of aM the 
sanctions (rules, laws), and that he shall be considered as 
deservioof the punishment of God, the High, may His 
mention be glorious J And that he, if he acknowledges 
that there b not to him in Heaven and not in the Earth an 
Jmam in existence aur Afau/a JU-lItfkifH" {this con- 
fessioii distinguishes the Druses of the Lebanon and the 
Mutnbof the Hinduhush from the orthodox Shiahs, who 
believe in the coming of the ever-present h'lahdi, or the 
twelfth tmiim, a view that had been fostered by us in the 
Suddn to our end less confusion by our inexcusable opposition 
to the Sultan of Turkey as the Khalifa of the Sunnis), " then 
will the mention of him {who only believts in Al-Hilkim) 
become glorious, and he will be of the Mnwdhidtn (who 
profess the unity of God), who will (eventually) conquer." 
(This appellation is common to the Druses and to the Muldis, 
but ts not admitted as being applicable to them by orthodox 
Shiahs Of Sunnis. In retaliation they call the Sunni a dog, 
and the Shiah an ass,) -‘And (the above) has been w^ritien* 
in the month so and so of the year (chronology) of the I’d 
(festival) of our Maula Al-Hakim, whose nauon be glorious, 
whose Empire be strengthened to Him alone." {The 
Maulii Chronology is said to begin with the special re¬ 
velation of the Imilm on the tyth Ramadjtn in the S59th 
year of the Hejira, at the castle of Alamut.) 

The Speciai Reat^tion, 

The following is rc[>eated by Druses at the conclusion 
of their prayers: May God's blessing be upon him who 
speaks (confesses) the Lord of goodness and bencfiisi. May 
God bless the Ruler of the Guidances (HidSya); to him be 
profit and sufficiency. May God's blessing be on our Lord 
the Hadi ' (the Guide or ‘•Mchdi" means one who is guided 
aright by God = the coming Messiah of the Shiah world,) 
'•the Imiim, the greatest of the perfect fight" {this Is .^n 
allusloii to the Tlh Imim. Ismail, descendant of thr lightf 

♦ The contniet ii tfaui repmed ftoj® a wHtten do™tii«it. 

t SluJif iihwai call ATi the light " of God. 
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{Mohammed), " who is waiting for the refuge (salvatEon) of 
all living bemgs. On Him may he (our) trust, and from 
him (may be) the peace. May God bless him and them 
whatever passes of nights and of days and of months and 
of years, whenever flashes the dawn of morning or night 
remains in darkness may abundant peace and trust be for 
ever! 0 (the mystic Muhammadan remnant 

of lilohini =■ Lords, Gods) ■' provide us with 7 % content¬ 
ment " (this is a play of words implying that ouf best" daily 
bread’' is Cod's comcniment with us) “and with Their 
contentment *’(this is cither a Trinitarian or Polytheistic 
invocation to “Elohim") "and with O^ir imcrcrsalon and 
with Tky mercy and with their merey in this world and in 
the next I O our Maida f and Lord of the Imilm’' (thus is 
indeed significant aa to the pretensions of Al-Hilkim 10 
the godhead, or to some dignit)- vety near it). 

Now comes an ancient cume with a modern application 
and an appeal to arms (whispered along the line of 
assembled Druses): 

'■ Pray for the ornament of sons. 

In the East the five* residing (compare also the Shiah 
' Panjtan '+ and the five main Shiah sects) J 

* There me JJiy booka of the ^ikk vt-A*ih “w uW nan of the intelr- 
ligencc,” or of (he “irvitiiiEil," imd xilso ipperetitly 1 book of Jtiws%3(Hirv 
and of tht unity of (he Godhead for the ‘ imliated of the rtllranetU 
‘■U'qakal lOiaJiflit.'' ITisre taejirf** MaiUas" orMolaiofthe initiated," 
which 1 take to be the names of five books, mmeljr: (i) the Mnla of the 
A’qt, nr Mind, err Of the body-oeFtporatc of the '* U’qBii" w “the miilated''* 
(j) the Mula of liie Nsfc, of Bteaih ; the Mula of the Zenum, or llie 
Age ; Mibi of the KaJtaa, m ihc Word: i5) the MuUof .41 Hakiiii, 

tn tha fmmder of the sect Kuiubeta 3 mid 4 bk probably ific Kdam i- 
Ihr and other dkta of the Jdulait of the Hmdukoali, U> whtch i have alneadly 
refeiiEd, 

t 'rhis holy roll aoione esurensr Shial» lias ^ name*, mindy, God, 
Mi, Fatinifl, Hasmi, and Hnsain, rrhkh |»ititivcly e*dud» the prefjbel 
Muhanimad. bat indiides hh soo-io-lour (Ali^ hii daughter, Fatima, and 
the fflmrtjted pandsoits of AU, naiody Henti and Husain. a nd^ 
however, the orduBuj orthodui “Panjtan*' anumfi Shiahj even in 
wme Sunni .Mostpie inscriptioiK) are: “• Muhammad, Ali, Fathna, Hasan 
* and Husain." “ S*iinjtan " tueans “ the fisc (holy) bodiea." 

; Thoe ore jfi* main s«t» amooit the Shiahs, Of, rather, ** Adclias," 



430 Seen/ iff ikt Hinduituih and in iite Ltbamn. 

They aay \ Father Abraham Has appeared, 
and they announce the good ridings lo the worshippers of 
One (the Druses), 

They saj': With the sword has Father Abraham ap* 
peared; 

A violence to his enemies 

O brethren I Prepare earnestly for the campaign. 

Visiting the House of Mecca, 

The House of Mecca and the sacred places. 

On them has destruction been ordained. 

Oh people of the Berbers 1 Extermination is lawful 

With the sivord shall ye be sacrificed. 

The French are coming with stealth, 

The ' A^ql' [or * the body of the initiated [] will protect 
us with its sword. 

Rejoice, people of China, in the hour of Thy arrival. 

Welcome to thee, city of Arin (?), oh my Lady i" 
[Fatima ?J. 

A Druse wedding-song may also be quoted here: 
F* Allah, billdlit billdli.”) Xke Chorus z “ O God^ with the 
pearls, with the pearls," “ Sway on to me, oh my Gaaelle r 
Son^z “ Thou maid who combest her (the bride's) tresses, 
comb them gently, and give her no pain ; for she is the 
daughter of nobles, accustomed to being a pet" 

Chorus z A I/ah, dilldliz tva lutmqqali.yd Ghastili I 


AttOthtr Song r Sing the praises of the shore, oh 
daughters ^ sing the praises of the daughters of the shore; 
far we have passed by the pomegranate-tree bearing full 
fruit, and we have compared it with the cheeks of the 
daughters nf the shore." 

or advwate. <rf ‘‘the righiful '• aiwl heiedUary «»eusJon to the 4postlatiin 
in opp^nn to the ehstivc iWpl^ by (ho 
^«^qfihe Snmiit ™n thm nq, coiu«n « ate the African 
and IsnieiliM* of ih^ Lebanon ««i of the RinAikndi. 
The number of Shah aecu i* estiiniKed miouily ftom 3 to 
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A NO re'ON CLASSICAL A (FUSIONS TO THK DAROS ANT i 
TO CREEK INFLUENCE ON TNlilA. 


Thk Dards- 

HaodotuB ( 111 - 101 - 105 ) author who reTcni i* thu c^try of 

Ibe Duds, plflcing it on the fitiuUcr of Kaihmir and in the vicmity ^ 
Alkhaiiutaa. “ OOim Indians «e those who ir^ith; on ih* ftontim ot iJie 
lown *Kasimlytos’and thu country; ibey dwell lo the noiih of 

the other ItMiUiu andliw lit* the liahirijns; they me also die inost war- 
Uhe of the Indiana and me sent for the gold," etc Th® folloiei ^e 
legeiwlofthesoJddigeiitg ants (which has been ahowi. to have been khi- 
nanieof n tribe of TiiwiaM by Schiem), and on which,'#* art nnportant 
sidc-isamj; cotaoli Slrabo. Arrian, Dio ChTj^MtoouH, Flaviu? Hhitoannw 
Ihe elder. Clemcoa Alaanlir^nu^ .Elian, ! larpokmtioo, 'Iheirnams 
Eupbrades, Hciiodorus of Emeu. Joanne* the J'seud^KalH- 

thenei and ibe scholmfit 10 the Antlgoi* of Sqf.Wla —and imong 
Romani, the poems of Phopertius, the srogniphy of Foroponlm Meta, iho 
TOintal history of the elder Pliny and the colfcetton* oI Julim 
The Miiliabhanita a!» mentions the tnlKile of the aia gold “paipdi^ 
bf the miiom of thr north to one of the Piadu scfis irn|f 


V'mdhkthmL . L . r 

In another plane Henxlows JlV, ij-jy] ogwn mcnlioua the town of 

Kaslsatyros and the Fakty.m catniiiy. 't‘h» is where he ^ct* «» the 
aiuiely of llaiiui to aJW^iftain the flow of the Indus mto the sea. He 
flccoidiiiBly sent Skykx with vcsscli. "They Marted from the town ^ 
KooniTT^ and »he TttiKTvuni towards the east to the I twe 

this loheihc point where the Indus river makes a sudden bo^. and for 
the first tunc autually does lie between Kashmir and Pakhtu-lond (for this, 
atthoufih long luiUnowtv tnuM be tlie country aUutled to),} lu whm words, 
iicfow the Makpon-i-Shang Rung, and at B«njt. where the I^us becomes 
aaiiinble 4 The Paklyes ate also mentiooed as one of the raon thai 
(onowed Xences in his inTuaioii of Hdtas (Herod- VU, bj-Sg)- laTc ^ 
own gMgmplicis till tSfid. HmidotiJji thought that the Indus ftom 
[Bint flowed duly ftomnonh to and India btioB, according to hw 

svstCBi of geogntphy, the most eartedy country, the flow of the Indus was 
aWWingly disitTibcd as being easteriy- I, >« t866. «)‘d Haywatd m 187^ 
described its diw from Ituit point to be due west for a coosidBal^ 
distance (about one hundred mQes). (The Pams me. of ««n*, the 
Afghans, aJkd Patans, « >twte propetly PatilTOS. the Tciy tame toe^ 
woid). " Kaipatywe" « wiikntly a mis-apelluy: (or “Kmunpyw^ the 
form 10 which the name occurs in one of the tnoii accumte (odes of 

* SiKbo II h. XV. L-^hroM .fe Ak*. J- 

Clrtl- XSXV.-r^m (m^XxVlL— 

">■ " *• *'■“ 

ito. *». «!»■ 'sijyi.EK.r”"’ 

I Thl. b Lhe B4 U,jJ of t««i CWIis fishts 
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AliHSU>HS io tke Dards in *kc Cktssm, 


Hcfoduteis wliich Uelougied la Afdiliishap Sinceoft (diK OmIct^ Sancrofti' 
fmus) AJid wlilch is niyw pT^nzir^^d at .£inm&Jiucl College, 

Stq>hjiJiii5 (A. V.^also ascnlia this spelling to Hekmi^s of 

Milctoa.’* 

Xow K2]>»papyrcMi or Kaapapuiw b eridently J^afAmtrot 
tht tantt of ihe foimder of KastuDir, and to the iitc^cot diiy oiii^ 

may talk iodi^e^nmtly of the town ef Kashmir^ or of thi: country of 
A'^Amiri when menttoning chac name^ so ihai thefc h no necessity to seek 
for the of ^Sripm^r when dtsciussmg the term Kas[)atyna$, Of, if 
corroctedf Kaspapuros, of HerodutusL 

Herodotus^ alihough he thtiA mciiucm^ the people (of the Dards) as otic 
djcighhouiing on Kashmir and widfng between KaslinuE nnd 

AfghamsiBJi, and also reff^ns to the invastons whkJt (fmni limt immf> 
tfiortiLl it may be snd certainly within our own tinm) thb 

IKiopta li4ve made against Tiiiei for ihc piirpOatr of de¥a5tjling the gold- 
flclils of the «ix:^ed ants* does not or the name of i>afd" in the abwe 
^liotfttions, hut l^lfabci itnd ibe elder Pliny, who repeat the legench meutkio 
the Ttry name of that people aa U^rd^r or Vide SStraba XV^ ^ 

i^'fi ^uydAii twi' ica» upmhw lpo3»r, Pliny, in bb Natmal 

History^ XL lefera to **m StfiUiffn&nafimM Iftdi^ntm, Darda 

VXKMtnr^^ Both riitiy and Strabo refer to ilegasibencs as iheit anthnrity 
in Chapter VL^ jj. Piijiy Hgolii S|icak5 of ^ ffrtf/isjfimiaun 
The Dards have still settlcmimis in Tibet whtm? they are rallcdl Rrokhpa 
^vid£ Daidistan. 1^ III,, page 46, ctc-). The Dards am the ^ Damda"^ 
of the Somcrrl writers^ The ** Daiada "* and die “ Himavanta wee rhe 
regions to which Pnddhm sent hb mbstonartes. nnd the Danb ore hnally 
tin* '* IMrdSf an indepEndent |wopEe which pIundETed Uras In the kst yeaf> 
has its home in tlie mountains three or four day’s” journey dbumt* wd 
lalka the PaAAtu or OAtuirt language. Those, whom they take priwnera 
in ihe^e raids, they sdl as slaTes" (as they do stilly, ( V'oyagc pqr Mir 
lioclulla in rBia in Rlaprcth^s Magasin Aslauquc, IL, 3-3^) (The above 
iU7ai]gcait;:nt of qnototlcHUi is due 10 SchieTtL.}t 


lHn.ui.ffCK or GtiKic:i: ow Asia jw Gi\n%^AL awi> Inoi v is 

PaitTictrLH^iu 


The most impurtant i:ontHbution to this €|ue^iciit however^ h FI march's 
OR j\lexantier’* fortune and idttuj: (sr^ r/jt-Jt 

the keynote io whkh timy be found in the passage which comains 
the aisenioB that he K^rimwtp^ wy^v *Aa^ byt the 

wlKite sjseech refas to Itui marvdloui Indiumce. 

mi this influence was at any rate bslteincd in, may be ab> gatheitd 
&gfii a [laswge iu Aelian^ In which be speaks of the Indians and Persian 
krn-^ ainginfi Kntncf in their own mngott j (he commimicalion of 
this t^asiagc to Sii Kdinml Fiy, Q,C., which runs as follows: 't>?i ^ 

npd h-*x**f^ rn ^Acvaiw 


* Ofiireril A. Cniiniftfitmm «fy knuTtr *ctrt mm the uuuiatiM Iw t* 

JuuTTt..,^ =^,«. l«t Ifwr. Ii 

Ju ±>r « Tii 


UUIWS; 

t FTfcfi^lO iwf Haaiu 
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and Greek InfiueHce in India. 

■{JUU iwi O? *l t% jjjjti yurrft-^ii' ttuh tbiTtimT i^rrc/KfCvk 

—AeJiaiii Vnriit Ht&tDriK, liK Xll- Citji, 4*- [I find from a note ifl my 
cditiuii ibat l>ion Chiy^oaftm iclb the unit sloiy ttf tHe Induxm in Hi 
53rd Oialion.— 7 ^ F-] 

1 mi$t 10 be able tw show, H petmitted 10 dtmo, in a future noU) (i) Ihal 
lilt Arian diatecta of Daxdintan are, al leasti conlmnjJOPUKwiJ* with 
Sanskrit, (a) that the (Clmjuna is a nfnmaui of 0 prehintoru: bnguage, 
fifffl tetUUD sculptots fallowed on Alemridef'* tnmi&n and taught (he 
tiotifcs of lodu to ciiccute whai 1 fiiW tcnncd ‘‘GrxOo-BuddWslic ” 
sculptures, * (i-rm whkii spociiicit K distinci period in history ami in (ho 
history of Art- ___ ® '*' nti.e* 

r.Si. Ill rS93,"TIie above, which AXipeand in “ the Caleutta Meview'* of 
January lAjS, is tepiintcd with refe«3ioe 10 Mr, J, W. McCrindk's recent 
work 4» “Ancient Indiu; lU Invasion byAHKauder the (ireat," m which ho 
emits to draw attention to the importance of Plotnich'si^fWfA on the civilis¬ 
ing results of Alcuaude*'* invaaioo. and makes no mention whatever of the 
lmi» whiidi Gteck art liu left on the Budilliistk sculpiurei of the I’anjaU 
He unty just mentkms Plutarch's speech 011 page 13 of ha otbta^- 
wisc exceibnt work, published by Messra. CotistaWc of ■ « Parliaitiem 
iSttcet, l^doR.* As that ipeedi, which is divided into two parts, a, how¬ 
ever, of the utmost impomnee to showing what wee believed t* bo in 
Pluiairfi's days the results of Alexander's mission, 1 think it nccesstiy 
ID tjuote Koroe of the omst pronjiiient pas sag es from it relating to the 
Subject tinder inquiry, t also propose to show in A moni^frani, to be 
jiuhUsbed in the MiafU Qaarlerh /ttn'rr, on the giasoJiiiddbbdc sculp- 
tores, now at the Woking Museum, which I biWi^ht from beyond the 
Fan jab frontier, ihat Alesandtr introduced not only Greek An but aUo 
Grrai ntytholoET Into India. 1 will apedaUy refer to the ** Fallas Athene,’' 
■“the lapo of (Unynwalc/ and ’'tlic Centaar" in my collectkiii, leaving 
vticb sculptures as “Olympuui games," *' Greek soldicts accompanying 
Buddhist pfocesi'oas,’ “the Buddhist Earthenan,'' [if nut also Silanton'i 
“Sappho with the lytt.T-all ewcioed by Indian artisa—to tell their own 
Ule as 10 rhe comboratiofis in sculpture of lassagts in andeni Greek and 
writers idiuictg to the genial Bssimflation of Eoatecn with IVcstetn 
culture which the Great Conqueror of the Iwo Continents, the “Zul- 
Qamdn of the Araha, cndeavouicd to bring ahout- 
TTie following passages from Fluiarob’s fpeeeh Tsay. t bop^ be read 
with interet The author endeavours to sirtwer his (pjcrtion as to whetHr 
Alciatuicr owed hia success **to his fortune w to bis virtue " by showing 
that he was idniost noWy indebted to hU jgwxl qualities : 

"The discipliiK of Alexander ... oh marveHoua idulusophy, ihnwBh 
which the Indians wonhip the Creek gods.'* 

"IVhcn Alexander had recivilUed Asia, they nad Homer and the 
childfcn of the Feistans . - . sang the tragedies of Euripides and 
Sophqde." “ Socrats wtm ctaulcmrMxi in Aihetis becauie he mtioduocd 
foreign Gods ... but, through Akiander, Badriaind the Caucasus wor- 

■ IVe iiiojKM 10 wriew Ihb book In hot uiol bsot ^Eu. 
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Grrek In/tutnrt in fmim. 

shipped the Greet Codft ^ ** Tew among us, as yet, read the kws ef PlatOi 
but mjriiidK of tncTi use, iwd hate used, those erf MeiiLpdfir, the TOHtaishcd 
deeniiAg ihcmseJvcs roore fortunate than those who had escaped hi$ arms, 
fof the latter had no one who saved them from the misdres of life, whilst 
the conqueror hud forced the conquered tu live happOy,'^ 

“ Pkm only wrote one form of Govetnment and not a single man fol* 
towed it because it was loo ievnie; whereas Alexamter founded more than 
JO cities among borbuxms imiiorts and penMcutiog Asia with Hellenic 
Institutions. * PhiluTch makes ihe conqueitd ay that tf they had not 
been subdued ** Egypt would not huT^ hud Altjcandria nor India 0uce- 
pholiu,** that Alc^oinder made no distinction between Greek and Bafbanan, 
but cotisadered the virtnotis Only among either as Greek and the viciot» ** 
Baibirian " and that he by ** intettnatrisges and the adaptation of custom^ 
drcfi^ sought to round that union which he ccmsidored himself us 
sent Irotn heuvCtt to bring abou t us the athitialnf and the reformef of the 
otiivcRt* ‘^TliUB do the wise unite *-Uta and Eurt^” ".By the adejn 
Ikm of (Asiatic) dress, the minds were coticiliawsi^ Ale^der dcsbvil 
that “One common iusrice should udmmuiwr the Etepublk trf the Uni* 
nefst** 

He disseminated Citetceurtd diffused throughout the worid and 

peace." Alejtander him^r annmmces so the Greeks "^Through me you 
will know them (the Indians) and they wilt know yoo^ but 1 must yetsuike 
emits and ammp the bronjce of the barharkns with Creek impressiosw*" 
The fiiimment of rids statement is attested by the Baettion coins. 1 submit 
titat he who left his iiuuk on metnl cSd so also on scu]ptnFt;i as I have 
endeavoured to show since i Sjo wlicti I first csilled my finds ** gtaeco- 
buddMfitlc,^ a term which has. ut last, been adopted uftet nmeh oppcsltiortp 
05 desoipdre of a poiod Ifi History and iti the hLstofy of Art Mid RdigtoB. 

(The above quotaikitii aire ult from the Part of Mlotnidi^s oration ; 
the second is TKrvcd for the proposed monogianL] 

G , W, UXTHm. 



THE PELASG! AND THEIR MODERN 
DESCENDANTS. 

{bV the late sir P. C01.QUH0U>' aN(* Hts EJCC. THE LATE 

r. WASSA PASHA.) 

{Cuntinmdfrpm VoL /K. 478.) 

The Trojan War, the Mink asu Theme of the 
Thaokouns. 

The Trojan war and its sequels \v<;re the great, if not the 
only, source whence the Atttc tragedians drew their inspi* 
rations; yet it is neither supposed, much less said, that 
they invented the incidents of which they IreaL Where 
then did they find them ? The pictures are those of events 
occurring after the Trojan stege.-'the/aw ti sf^ia of that 
event; and the different principal parties engaged are dts* 
posed of, and even their descendants. The deaths of 
Achilles, Ajax, Agasnenmon and Klyiaemnesira, the Iphi- 
genia in Aulis and Taurls, Electra, ibe Troades, Andro* 
machc, Orestes, and others are all connected with the 
great historical event. Even where such have not been 
used, still older and purely mythical incidents are taken, 
wheiwf a record, in some shape or other, must have sur¬ 
vived. and it is difficult to suppose in any other than a 
rhjThmic form. Al! these were dramatized myths, or more 
or less mythic histories, the outline of which was well known 
10 the people at large t and hence the excitement of curiosity 
and interest, when they were restored to life, in a dramatic 
form, by poeis of acknowledged merit and reputation. 

In collecting these stray poems, there are several tales of 
the revival of the Homeric poems. One U that Lycurgus 
brought them from Asia to Sparta, S84 R.c.; another that 
Solon (who died in 558 ac.) caused the minstrels to recite 
them in due order; the last that they were collected by 
PIsistraius. who died 537 ac. The two former may be 
safely rejected as most improbable the third remains. 
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Hisi^stratus appears to have asseiobted a commission of 
competent men, to collect as many of these heroic poems as 
could be found in any state of completeness, and to reduce 
them to writing, from the mouths of the reciters, 

'rhose which alluded to the siege of Troy they collected, 
set apart, and subsequently pieced together, in such a 
manner as to form somethtng in the shape of an epic. But 
it is necessary to go somewhat further back, and to trace 
the derivation of the several members of the great epic It 
IS elsewhere allqred that Antimachtis, who died b,c. 348, 
reduced them to their present state. 


The ActitLLfuo asd other lUkiJic Poems. 

Palcy suggests, no doubt with truth, that there existed an 
Achtlleid, a Diomedcid—an Ajaxeid, etc.,—the works of the 
appointed bards of these sceptre-bearing chiefs, and tiiat 
these were pieced together by Pisistratua' commission, and 
finally revised by Antimachus. This theory is thoroughly 
borne out by the internal evidence of the Iliad itsdf. 
Judged by the strict rules of art, the Iliad is, in its structure, 
but an imperfect poem. It has no object to which the 
poem tends as a whole, and in which it ultimately culmin¬ 
ates. It has, in fact, no culmination {diHountutU) worthy 
of the name : for It ends in no great event. Had it con¬ 
cluded with the death of Hector, or been carried on to that 
of Achilles, it would have been in so far perfect; but it 
ends tamely in the burial of Hector, and m this rcspoci 
resembles the Ajax of Sophocles, which it is not impossible 
that he intended to be an imitation of the Iliad. 

The word Rhapsody, or the sewing together of odes, 
pointedly implies a compilation \ and this title is borne out 
by the contents. These shew it m have been compounded 
of many i^anegyrics, some of which can be conjectured. The 
IX., XL, part XVI., part XVIIL, XiX., XXL, XXIL 
appear to have been token from an AcluIIcadIJ., IX-, X! 
part XVL, from an Agamemnoneid or Atreidddrill" 
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XVII. from a Meridajeid or AtrcMetd :—V., X.. part X!,. 
from a Diomeid;—VIL, XV., Ajasdd;—Vll., X., pan XL, 
from an Odysacicl. The rtist are u nee ruin, and might 
have been inciependetit odes, yet ftttlng into the general 
plin fn H down by Pisistratus' commissioners, and inter¬ 
woven with it. !t Is remarkable that they did not contmur 
the poem to the death of Achilles as the cutminaiing point; 
blit It was probably thought undesirable to wind up an 
epic with the death of the principal hero. 

Thf. lUAlJ. 

The story of the Iliad occupies 48 to 50 days, in the <oth 
year of the siege, and is too well known to need detail. 

Professor Geddes, in his article in the Comemfiorary 
RevmtiXi^yy), (Xiints out several discrepancies in the Iliad, 
which inchne him to adopt the view that it was made up of 
vanous materials. He differs, however, In ihlnking that 
Books I. to VIL, and XXIII. and XXIV., formed a part of 
the supposed AchiUdd, while the remaining [3 were portions 
of other heroic poems interwoven or inserted between Lhe.se 
two points: his reason is that Achilles is referred to as the 
leading character in these. But on refercnre to the fore¬ 
going pages, this hardly seems correct, Achilles taking 
part in Books IL. 11 i*. IV.. V.. VL. or VIL, while he reap¬ 
pears in Books IX,, Xl-t XVI., and XVIIL The Pro¬ 
fessor. however, does not go the length of supposing other 
panegyric poems t but remarks on the absence of the unity of 
the poems, rhough the Odyssey culminates in a great event. 
Like his predecessors, however, he mainidos the Iliad to be 
the older poem. He appears to be incorrect also in assert¬ 
ing the 24ih Book to be part of the Achilieid, and that 
the climax is reached in the and Book with the deatli of 
Hector. His own arguments, however, though strong fail 
to persuade the Professor that the poem consists of isolated 
bardic songs, collated and strung together at a subsequent 
age: a view strongly supporterd by the according 

to which the action of the Iliad occupied 4b days, 
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There are Inconsisiencies in the Poem itself which imply 
a compilation* For iosiaace, wliile Odysseus Is described 
as a man of undaunted courage, though cunningf full of 
expedient, and a persuasive arguer, yet in the encounter 
wbtire Nestor is in peril by the failure of one of his horses, 
he is represented as disregarding the appeal for assistance 
and Hying towards the camp. To pick out with certainty the 
diversities of style in a poem wnitexi not only in an archaic 
language, but of which the otiginal form Itas not survived, 
would be impossible from the wiint of materiat; but that 
such diversities exist cannot hut strike any careful reader, 
as at least probable. The absence of a certain continuity Is 
however the leading feature. 

Pkoeaele Fate ov the other Bar me Pol ms. 

It may be asked why the other bardic poems, which must 
have existed to afford subject for the many plays of tlic 
tragedians, were not interwoven in a similar oianaerT or 
compiled into another epic. I'hc answer is obvious;—the 
characters could not be brought together, nor the chronology 
matle to fit, even by poetic license j or the accounts were 
not suitable diher ex relatione or ex similitudine. To 
account for the loss of such ** odes ” is sufficiently easy. 
Many were probably of inferior interest or* merit, and 
survived only in those fragments which contained tlie best 
and salient points. Nor is it Impossible that some survived, 
paraphrased in an Attic dress, by the three great tragedians. 
Should anyone be at the trouble of rendering certain 
portions of these tragedies into Homeric Greek and 
measure, the similarity would at once become obvious. In 
other words, the Tragedians have plagiarized them ; a^d to 
this plagiarism of well known poems and myths may in 
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some measure be rcferreil the popxilanty of these diuttiatic 
pieces. Moreover the subject, and the manner of treating 
it, were as different from the manners of 400 B.c.at Athens, 
as those of this countrj' now are from what prevailed in 
the early age of the Saxons. Had Bopp, or Briinck, or 
any other being analogous to a German professor existed in 
thobe days;, these fragments would have been collected as 
such, and an essay made to supply conjecturally the iaatna, 
and perhaps correct the author himself, imeh. however, 
wiis not the view of the classical Greek collators. The 
public was their diem; and that client required a continuous 
story, comprising the main incidents with which it was 
already conversant,—the Bopp and Briinck business being 
relegated to the Tragedianb. 

WoaK OF THK Collators axxi CourtLEKS. 

The t ask of the collators would have been comparatively 
easy had they found these disjointed pieces in the sha[je of 
a continuous pocm^ such as that subsequently composed by 
Virgil or other later original Imiiarors. who adapted the 
substance of the myths, only paraphrasing or even tranS’ 
lating certain stock passages and adapting iliem to a plot or 
framework of their own. Hut in the present case they had 
not only to collect but to collate, select and reject, using a 
wide and well considered discretion. The supposed 
Achilleid could. In any case, have formed but a small 
proportion of the 24 Books, and would moreover savour too 
much of the petsonal panegyric. But it formed a good 
nucleus for the epic constructed by the collators out of the 
material in their tiands, which was so ample as to render it 
unnecessary to Invent imaginary heroes who are not friends 
of the public. It is moreover remarkable that a senous, 
careful and capable historian like Herodotus refers to these 
poems, which had been collected about too years before he 
Nourished, by 00 means as vague myth, but as authentic 
history, showing undeniably a certain state of things at a 
remote antecedent epoch. 
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The Nature uf tiii: Odyssey- or. Oi>vsseii>. 

Those who maintam ihe single authorship of the Iliad 
assert with equal confidence that the Odyssey' Is not onijr 
of more modem date, but Is by another hand; and 
indulge In poetic allegories about the midday and setting 
sun. But are they correct in their assumption ? Of course 
repudiating a sole authorship which is unsustainable for the 
reason given above, that it would have required no colla¬ 
tion, and would not have been intituled a Rhapsody, the 
Odyssey has great advantages as a poem over the Iliad. It 
is a continuous story: or to use a technical dramatic icroi, 
tlie unities are preserved, both in the subject and the hero, 
who is the main hinge about which every event turns. 
There Is one sole object in view: his return to his native 
home—^ne seniiment or —the love of that home 

and its belongings, despite of all blandishmems, 11 has a 
culminating event, the destruction of the .suitors. The hero 
is the same, and maintains the same character throughout. 

1 he Iliad shews him in camp, the Odyssey* in domestic 
life. The Uiad occupies 4S to 50 days. The Odyssey 
days. Both poems show local knowledge. The 
loptigraphical accuracy of the Iliad has been repeatedly 
tested and proved by the late Professor Ulriehs in his 
treatise on that subject.* and since he wrote placed beyond a 
doubt by that eminent scholar, the late Dr. Munro's dis¬ 
covery of an irrelragabte fact, the hot and cold springs 
where the Trojan women washed their clothes In time of 
peace ^ vulcanic springs do not burst forth in convenient 
places to supplement other proof&t 

The local descriptions of the Odyssey nre rather geo¬ 
graphical than topical-at least the'former prevail and 
though recognimblc hot in few cases, as In the Iliad, they are 
sufficiently .iccuraie to Indicate a personal knowledge of 

• K tnrieW Tojiogmphy of IHua. fn tha Tnmsirtibn, of ihe 

Royil Soacty of 

t This written l*fo« Dr. !e««r hy Dr. 

Schlwioiiiiij'i itM»e Rccfit and tlrscorefles, - En. 
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reaJ, rather than of mythical places. The giealer part of 
this poetn may be, not improbably, atiribnted to the same 
bard j for one hero alone is lauded. That it existed in 
any thing like its present form, however, when taken in 
hand by the collators, cannot be affirmed; but it is certain 
that, as in the other case, they found to hand a great mass 
of legend attributed to Odysseus after the war than to 
any one hero during the war, and strung these together 
witiiout sufficient geographical knowledge, and perhaps in 
ignorance of the non-existence of many places they fountl 
described in the fragments. 

if the Hind be older because sung by Ixirds present at 
the events recorded, the matter could not have been older 
by more than lO years. The inference therefore would 
be in favour of contemporaneousness. There is, however, 
more simplicity in the details of the Odyssey than of iht 
Iliad, inducing some presumption of a higher antiquity or 
of a more simple bard, 

Hkroic Basp?. 

It ts an undoubted fact that all these great heroes had 
their bards, like Highland and Wetsh chiefs and all 
semi-barbarous tribes. Nay, their names are in some 
cases given. The office of bard, herald, priest, were in 
many instances combined, conferring on them a sacred and 
protected character, Talthyblus was Agamemnon s herald. 
Pheentx stood in the same position to Achilles, Odysseus 
is represented as having augurs and bards in his house: 
Medon the bard and herald, and Phemius the bard whom 
he spares, and Leiories the soothsayer whom he slays. 

Id Phatacia, the modem Corfu, Aikinous requires the 
bard Demodochus to sing. The harp which hung on the 
peg over his head is put into the hands of the blind bard 
w’ho sings the deeds of the heroes before Troy» and the 
lov'es of Mars and Venus. Such h his theme 10 years 
after the termination of that war. yet fresh in the 
memory of the Phaiacians, a theme which, by bards such 
as he, was peipetuatcd for hundreds of succeeding years. 
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1 hes* bards, aoiSuc, were no studied composers; they 
were inborn poets to whom the inspiration came with the 
occasion. They were improvisers, as is distinctly stated.* 
1 heirs was a status. In a word they were bards, but 
when their rhythmic and poetic utterances were transferred 
to the professional reciters, they lost the charm of originality 
which cnchmned the listeners. The expectation of novelty 
was wanting, and the audience knew what the next strophe 
would produce. 1‘here was no element of surprise to 
supply the want of a pIoL 

ORlGI^' OK THE MvTH OF hlOHEK's BtlKD^iESS, 

The myth of the impersonate Homer, and the elaborate 
and conHiettng stories of hts blindness here stand confessed. 
The basis of that myth becomes clear and has its founda¬ 
tion in the blind Demodocus.'j' the impersorufication of 
song, be it ode or lyric minstrelsy. 

Epic was a later and Attic invention. Ode is the 
foundation of poetry. Epic is attilicial and comparativdy 
modern, and is at best an incorporation of odes so as to 
form a continuous story. There is no Greek Epic remain- 
ing, except the Iliad and Odyssey, The nearest approach to 
these are the Greek Tragedies. With the Romans it was 
otherwise. But here there is but one who has attempted the 
task of taking a theme, and sustaining a continuous and 
wcU-connected story without the help of individual odes. 
That poem Ss the /Eneid. Even then a Greek word 
is borrowed, with Greek incidents and customs, highly 
Polished to meet the taste of the Augustan age; and if (t 
be tame, it is no lautiof the author, who, to hope for succ^ 
recogniacd the necessity of avoioing a shock to the public 
feeling of the .Augustan age, in which the brutality of the 
Iliad, splendid in its savagery, would have produced no 
re^ho of feeling. Toned down to tameness, tlie .Eneid 
has only emasculated virility compared with its prototypes. 

• Oflyik, viS 45. 

1 Odyfc, riil. » 05 , r55. 

'I'lnsjat 


WM alEo Uiod. 4S«. 
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The story of the Odyssey is of 3 difiererw and domestic 
nature It shows more of the social Itfej and contains 
more of the dements of romance. This poem was the 
foundation of the Mnttid, into which were woven some 
of the scenes of the Iliad. To follow and compare the 
passages would be superfluous and foreign to the purpose, 
as they are well known to every scholar. 

The story of the Odyssey, as w ell known as that of Iliad, 
needs as little to he here detailed. 

ThI. BaROS of T«K OOVSSEV ANt> 

The 'Eiriypajal of the Odyssey are not quite so indicative 
of compilation as those of the Iliad; still the sigos of com¬ 
pilation are sufficiently evident. Thus the trace of a 
refrain is more or less patent throughout the whole poem. 
So too are certain contradictions. Hence though there are 
marks of more than one mind, yet the main body of the epic 
must be attributed to the same bard. Moreover many 
bards arc iocideotally mentioned in the course of the 34- 
books, Demodocus, Medon. Phemius, etc; Nor is there 
any reason to doubt that some of these were present at the 
events they sung, while others composed from the accounts 
giv'en by the actors m the drama, or from the It^cfids 
current regarding it among the people, which the bards 
rhythmatired. 

The Odyssey ts rather an imaginative fKMim, while the 
Iliad deals with facts. The invocation in the Iliad pre¬ 
sumes that tlic reciter was not himself pre-sent at the 
events, but it by no means follows that other portions were 
not comjKjsed by eyewitnesses. The middle of the and book 
appears to be the oommcncement of another poem, quite 
out of place where it stands in the story: this should logic¬ 
ally have commenced with the muster-roll of the forces and 
ships. The first invocaiioir was probably from the com. 
mencement of the .Achilleid The muster-roll of the army 
lias no connection w'ith the *' wrath or sulks of Achilles, 
who Is described as amusing himself, during his rettrement. 
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with a 4 >o/»^iy^—some sort of stringed instrumenr—on which 
be had been Instructed by PhceoijCt bis Gard, HeraJd, Cup¬ 
bearer and Sacriheial officer. Hence it follows as not impoS' 
sible that AchUtes itjay have been hitnseif the composer of 
some of the Rhapsodies. 

^ x?Liic dxobiif^iK^ Qi^E Ti 

clearly meant men of the present age, of whom the poet 
was one. Or, more probably, this is an inniyiKut of the 
collators. In the Odyssey, on the other hand, the Invoca¬ 
tion b placed at the bt^tnuing. 

The logical setjttence of the tliad would have been to 
have commenced the ^joem with the 484th line of B„ 
"liua-tr* m> fiat MoSfftif, to the end of that book as A., and 
placed the ist A, as the 2nd book, B., ■'AkS* tfw, to 
the 4^3rd line of B., iKir^cre* ^ voXXn^ Kfli jjfivtittM, 

making 1093 lines in the 2nd book, and only 393 lines in the 
first A. 

With respect to the traces of a refrain, it cannot be 
denied that these odes or songs were sung to the music of 
some stringed instrumeai; for Dcmodochiis sings them to 
the company, accompanying himself on a fopn*yt In like 
manner Phemius lays hb on the ground when he 

supplicates Odysseus; Achilles also sings to his 
In the Odyssey the refrain has been preserved (XX 11 ., 

257-374). 

' AUuia ir n*xv i«W( x«>->«i34p4n, 

which may be rendered somewhat thus; 

One *mick dw post of the solid house, 
uunber Ihe do$e-ritting door, 

While [he iihen haft with m bmseo poim 
or (he iWrd sfmek (he will and the Boor. 

There b a similar passage in the Iliad, r G8-88 

' A« W Miir TAt, «; AViMO*, 

Aiiw# IfC Jw lunnp u3 
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niifl j^y(ia^tu 

’tHriri/*; Ji 11 n^u'wsn Tt 

srq/t«^ rUl ««T viiifW ft aZxoJ* 

OJ if Wtfl wm raftArtlt. 

Ixt the TTpjsiiH sit dpwn oad Achsuii all 

MeiielAOS luid nu^ (ik« to fiicev 
hot Mekn advttndx to fight and 10 &U ; 

tet the l>elt» tnati win in the nice 
And he who shall coA<)oer and win the &ir dotoe, 
tVitb her dotrer and weal th to his hall* 
l^i hint cany it oBi hering ptoved hi* good fiitne t 
Let «B swear it—he witnesses all 

There are many passages in both Upics which might be 
treated in the same maonta*, as evidence of the assertion 
that these bardic ballads had been forced into the com* 
paratively itiotlern conception of an Eptc« with which joieii" 
tion they were no more composed than the so-called 
Ossianic ballads, or the modem Chevy Chase. The 
Ossianic ballads were spoilt by being forced into an Epic; 
and may not the same be said ^so of the bardic ballads 
of tlie Iliad and the Odyssey ? 

lUAll AND OdVSSEY NOT Tllli WoKK OF TltE SAME PoET. 

In comparing the Iliad and Odyssey, it would seem that 
the same foregone conclusion is adopted that Txjth were 
the work of one and the same man —a theory which common 
observation must dismiss as entirely untenable. Ail bardic 
or lyric poems must necessarily bear a great resemblance, 
enhanced by the similarity of object ; the difficulty, there¬ 
fore, of distingtitshing them would be greaL In fact, there 
was a typical style which the composers of sudi lyrics 
nMurally adopted, though in later times this rigid con¬ 
formity was abandoned when Pindar and Sappho assumed 
a versification of their own. As well might Moore or Byron 
be expected to write love-songs in long hexameters. The 
metre, as at preseni, must fit the subject, and when applied 
to an incongruous subject, as the Roll tad, it becomes what 
it W'Sts intended to mode-heroic, a cancature. This re* 
u];ji^ actpiires additional force from the supposition that the 
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langusfre in ivhich the Homeric poems are at present cbthed 
was not the original tongtie tn which they were conceived. 

There ta a hackneyed phrase of Longiniis, not the more 
true for having been repeated during many centuries, that 
" the Iliad \vAi like the sun at its meridian, the odier poem 
like the setting sun," The expression may be poetic and 
taking without being true. Tlie description of a battle is 
necessarily more forcible than that of a journey. The Iliad 
contains none of the latteri but the Odyssey contains some 
of the former, via, the slaughter of the suitors; nor can it 
be alleged that the scene is deficient in force or virility. 

EvIOEKCE or TaASfSOiATION FTfOM ANOTHEK ToNOUE. 

The type of the Odyssey is, if ajiything, more archaic than 
that of the Iliad. Less polished in its composition and more 
cumbersome in expressian. it bears stronger evidence of 
translation from another tongue. Many of the sentences 
are not according to the of the language. 11 may, 

]jerhaps, be answered that it is archaic. But we do not 
know what the Greek language then was; and this is a 
strong argument that the present is not the original dress 
of the Rhapsodies, and that the adapter was one to whom, 
however familiar, it was yet not tire nuuemal iongu& 

The Odyasey has more the type of a semi-barbarous people 
than the Iliad, and is more simple tn its diction and more 
exact in its repetitions. On the other hand, it contains 
fewer tropes and figures: and generally it has more narra- 
ttvf and leas indication of different hands. Many of its 
characterisues are the same as those of the Romaic Greek 
in the mouth of the Shkypetar, where an idiomatic translation 
trom his own mother tongue is usually evident by its dums>' 
involution. 

The Greek ol the Homeric poems-is also in many respects 
peculiar, abounding in expressions and words found in no 
Attic or even Ionic author. This. loCi atgues a greater 
antitjuity than has hitherto been aseribed to them. 
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Akckaic Ckkkk ASTI Gaelic* 

A atrikinjj similatity cxiated sonit hundreds of years ago 
between the inhabitants of Scotland and the ficrocs of the 
Homeric jjoems* The tribal system prevailed : and the 
gentry or Doineuasal of the vartoUB daxts occupied them¬ 
selves, almost exclusively, in war, and cscrcIseJ the sajne 
absolute sway over tlieir tribe or clan os the Homeric 
chiefs, settling differences among their ]M:op]e by their 
decisions, and disputes with other tribes by war. In Ireland, 
these contests often led to die almost total extinction of a 
tribe. Kach chief, both in Ireland and Scotland, liad his 
own bard—a Giwdic word naturalized in other langimges— 
who occupied a |x>sition akin to that of the Homeric h*>i«dc, 

Tice Word BuiuXiuc, 

The Gdyssey mentions many fjaaj.Wt as inhabiting the 
territory subject to Odysseus. They were analogous lo 
the immediate barons, established in the German Empire 
by Cliarles the Great, and in more recent times In the 
British Isles, whose modem represeniatives are the present 
country gentlemen. Lords of Manors, with their courts of 
Leet and Baron, It lias been shown, in the first part of 
this Treatise, that the Albanian Chiefs, termed or 

Aghas, occupied the same fiositlon, as descendants of the 
ancient Pelasgi—die true Homeric heroes—who, divested 
of the halo thrown round them by poctiy, w*erc confessedly 
a semi ‘barbarous though not quite uncultured people, 
with the same piratical tendencies as the Scandinavian 
Vikings, 

TuF. TitOJ,Wf A PlRATlfAl, IvSl’EnlTtOK. 

Their expedition agamsl Troy was pimtlcaJ—to plunder 
the rich cities of Asia Minor. Nor is this object concealed: 
gold, silver, arms, and slaves were their spoil Whether 
Helen ever existed, or was married to Menelaus. or w^as 
stolen from Sparta by Alexander or Paris, son of Priam^ 
the myth itself well accords with and exemplifies the 

NEW bFRIES, VOU V. FF 
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customs of the Pclasgi. The rape of a womaot t^peciaJfy 
if macneij, was the moat aetious offence that could be per* 
petrated. It justified then. as. it would now in Albania, 
retribuiioji by blood (Ghiacks)^ furnishing the excuse 
for plunder and jullage. The myih» therefortr. which need 
not itself be historically true, furnishes a characteristic type 
of the manners and customs of the people and epoch. 

Tub Attack, on Eovrr, iemji. RAatBSiis II. 

The Trojan raid was not. however, the only piratical 
expedition undertaken by tliis people. 

Odysseus, relating his lictitious adventures,* represents 
himself as having taken part in an unsuccessful attack on 
Egypt. Tw'p such attacks are recorded,f respectively 
about 1 25a. and somewhat later ; and Odysseus may have 
alluded to one of these, taking advantage of a wclUknown 
fact to gi%'e the colour of truth to a fictitious narrative. 

It has already been remarked tliat although the Ldeges 
who settled in Asia Minor were the same people as those 
who crossed into Thrace and settled on the European side, 
they h:id become, during a long period of separation, almost 
a distinct people. They ivould, therefore, have no hesita¬ 
tion in attacking, either in Europe or Asia, others who had 
branched off in remote ages from the same ract: as their 
own. white the Egyptians had no affinity at all with this 
race of Caucasian descent. It b not improbable that thb 
raid bad an influence in fixing the vulgar era of the Trojan 
War at 1 184 B,ci 

be confinHed.'^ 

* Od,«>iL 

f Bragseh** Hw. Kgtp*, wiL «„ p. ttr, R«voe Archdolograae Sept. 
1867 ; MMpero, HbtoirV andeiwie da Pajple* dc rOtitnt, p. 349. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
OF THE LATE SIR WALTER ELLIOT. 

from V&L 4661. 


Nxni. 

THE PORUL AlHGARlfM Ol- T^LKAPriVAN- 
Bv A N.s,Tim 


[I here g'VO three noiea of Sir tt’Altcr IvIlEot ofi lhi» tuhject, mvkeil 
A, B, [ind C, the latter containidg a iransUtioo of an intefesting ewl very 
ADciat fragment, ’njc P^ntl cotitairu an .laoont of the Taniil 

tribe* of Sotitheru Iniiia, probnlity as thty ftxiitcd about r ,000 jrenra itc- 
befiwe iheir abtotptimt iolo the peal dynasties of ihe pEmasnU, Chiria, 
Chera, and PEndja.—R- S-l 

A.— CaTTLe-h AtDfcRS. 

WiiAT is vulgarly called by Tamil people ihc cattle- 
catching fight." or ” cow-fight." is found in an ancient Tiunil 
work generally named Perul AHi^drum, of which the cow- 
fights fonn only a small portioti. 1 he P<itui Adi^drttfn is 
the only vestige remaining (except some grammar treatises) 
of the ancient literature of Southerti India containing facts 
relating to their countr>*. caste, customs, habits, runners, 
and religion. Pffimi* primarily signirjHng ''a thing," or 
"tlvings,” “a subject," or '^subjects;' com^hends three 
divisions/via., '* first or chief subjecoj/'t 

portti, " peculiar propefties,"! and l/rippffrul\ " essentials 
or " habits" These three together constitute a sort of 
repertory of ancient manners, each subject ushering in the 
next The eight modes of warfare arc dealt with, which 
had long before become obsolete and died out, and of which 
cow-plundering and cow-rescue are the introductory parw. 
Then the work dwells on social habits, cspecptly with 


* Rotiltr <«>t Ei- d«» 8i« * BpIaMiioo of thm terms, 

t Miun lobjects, as Ihwe teiula^ 10 time and pla«, coinprised under 

£« kinds of soil, and aa dlriaoni of rime. 

j As ctmotos lebiing to insmtge Mid otiet soaal maiiefs (RotUer,!. 

J Or suhjeeis of a doraeslii! iHtture (Rouler, b> +40J1 

YV i 
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tcference to the eight sorts of maiTiage^niracis then io 
use. Interminigled with these arx* many curious incidents. 
The tribes mentioned arc different castes of Maravars, 
Kuravars, Punara, Kurumbars, Idaiyars. Eyinds^* Utarst 
Tdniyiyakkuvdrs (Boatmen, or Riv'er-fishermen), and Po- 
laiyitrs-j it is remarkabk that the Parai)'as (Pariahs) are 
not mentioned by the most ancient writejs,| Mallars; the 
present Paltars, did e.xisL Vedars and Villiyars also are 
occasionally mentioned. The work treats of their dif¬ 
ferent avocations; chase, plunder, warfare, selling roots, 
destroying forests, etc. Their worship of trees, deiitoDs, 
and departed men and women is gathered therefrom, |j also 
their government by chiefs or patriarchs of families. Trom 
it we learn that they were stilKe<|ucntly connected or in¬ 
corporated with the Cholas, Cheras, and Pandiyas; thus 
some of the other ruling and panly-civilixod people were 
admitted to caste-privilegcs (they are the f»rcsent KaUars, 
Pallis, Agambadlyas. etc.). Their ancient titcraiure con¬ 
sisted only of war-chants, praises of kings, and love songs. 
They commemorated ihdr great men by planting or setting 
up stones.* (XV. E.) 

B.—I NTKOUUC-'TmN. 

.'\s Kaiuvialt the custom of clandestine marriage, or rather 
of the ratification of a previous unsanctioned private union 
was, according to the 3rd Chapter of the 3rd Book of 
'I’olkappiyan, peculiar to a class of p^ple called Yfizhdr 
Kiiitam (tile congregation of harp-players), so was the prac¬ 
tice of lighting in the matter of cow^s peculiar to that great 
body of mountain inhabitants subdivided into Karumbars, 
Maravars. Tudiyars, etc., as told in the and Chapter of the 
same book; the manners of these ancient races are reduced 

* Trt CO of 4ll the others rwiuir. but the Kybio are altogdLer c«incc. 

t Dweltcrs tn mwnii, eivjlitcd faces. 

; A verr low raitfe alill kn<twn in Mstabar. 

j The Pifutis ate considem] to be I'ariahs. 

II This conitimte* thewciihiik oftlie tntll; of the people to tbit dev._^R. S. 

* Such itonci mttj be teen lo ihk day in nod near ei^ey ^lage ia 
the cmoitiy, only all trace of any kpoetctlgc of tltetr orlcia bu dtsap* 
lieared.—R. S. 
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to a system m the Portal of Tolkiippij*»n. Ho, 

however, derived his P^rtii AUig^ntifi from the more 
ancient work of the sage Agasiya, and cailcd after hmi 
Agastyatti. These sages are said to have come from the 
north (or from Kallds), upon a mission for introducing and 
improving the Tamil language among the people of the 
south, and to have written many books, among whtch was 
the Porai containing rules and descnpttons of 

the then existing manners and customs of the people, . . . 
Before his death or apoilifosis, Agastaya ordered hi^ 2 
disciples to describe the subject of warfare, onlyjjn a more 
eonnLted sj-stem, and their conjoint work ,s 
Panniru Ftiiidlam, ut- the ta chapter on Hindu warfare, 
the oldest work on the subject now extanu 


C.—TlfE PORL't, .ApttlAUUM, 

The Porui Adigdrttm or llakkannam, is part of the 
celebrated work by Tolkappiyan, on grammar and several 
other subjects. It consists of 5 AdigArams t but 

other grammarians divide it into S quitHtics or !lakk^ma»is. 
The Forul Adigdrt0H refers paniculady to the third por- 
tion, subdivided into two parts : i. Agapporttl, or rubs for 
composing amatory poems, with observations on agncuUu^ 
sods, and seasons, etc.t and 2 . Purapporut. or rules for 
composing war-chants, with notices of warlike ©ijcrattotii 
The author's real name wiis Tiraiiadhumagni ; but he is 
generally known as Tolkdppiyan. or a man from the village 
of Toikappiyam- 

The title Perni AdigArnm U also given to the work of 
the 12 disciples of Agastya (of whom Tolkappiyan was one) 
entitled Porf^poTMl punmr\i pddAhtm, being 12 chapters on 
the art of war. Tliese w-cto abridged by Eiyaniir Idanir, a 
mcmbcf tJf the third or last college of Madum. 

as die 12 disciples of Agasiya were of the first. His work 
b called FrJtAt Malai These appear to be the only works 
now extant on the subject, and thus they cont^n the most 
andent noilccs which wc possess of early Hindu custom 

and polity. 
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1 give a translation of the tivD first cliaptcrs Gt Pdddlafns 
of the Work of Hryantlr Idani^lr, who Is described as Hiyan 
Arldhan, the weJl-vcrsed in the 12 kinds of warfare, govern- 
ing the whole earth, of iinperishable fatne, lord, of the 
l^aftavars, the long armed, grasping the bended bow, who 
set forth clearly the science ol Parul (war) in tlie Vtnha 
maltXi (name of the work) that It may be thoroughly under- 
stood bj' the people of the land.’' 

The introductory remarks treat of the practice of cattle- 
lifting, the first cause and origin of war, and are taken from 
a commentarji' on the P&rui Adi^ziram. To this day a 
common proverb says, that the seizure of cows is the first 
cause of war. I’he Pudillam is divided xxata turak, of which 
the V ctcht-piidiUam has 20. Eacli turdi has j parts i 
I- its name or title {Kilami^ ; 2. Its explanation {Sniram*')\ 
an illustratton or proof {^Hxrahirti) In amplification of the 
Sufraot^ 3 {quotation from some standard work in 

Petfha metre, which was that most approved by the Satt- 
j^kamr (Collegians) of Madura. The lost Is often re¬ 
presented as spoken by difftrent panics to tlie action, as by 
one or other of the belligerents, bv the king or leader, by 
the spectators acting as a chorus, or by the author himself. 


CltAlTKlt I.—VeTCKI PA.nAT.AJr. 

The custom of Peftkil/urci is most frequent in moim- 
tamous districts. The description of comprises 20 

^ivisions, each describing an incident of the expedition. 
This rs the general stgoifieatinn of the term Vefe/ti. Its 
more and practical meaning is expressed In the 

secend thus: The king sends his warriors 

ndr) io seize dm (of the enemy) and keep them for 
dm State. The fv/Ur expedition is carried out either by 
«P^ force or 1 ^ stratagem. The warriors go by night, 
and unexpectedly carry off the booty. When this robtery 
.A known the next day. war is proclaimed, which If carried 

•hkh ilrrayi nlth the word “.fI"'- 

tendered niiooilr " “'I " 
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out and nompIcBJ Wongn not to i-cteMHm-n, but to 
Ve,gil»rrei-e>feu> «arfare. Vciohi b a ahml.. the- Itewor of 
which, aliio called reteii. muat be worn by the leader, ha 
officers and his men, when out on a cattle mid : f-rre, sig¬ 
nifies ■■ way,-' •• manner- or - plan." Therefore Uic h difllr^t 
kinds of fight refer to the different modes of action in which 
they arc carried on. The term cows i/hrrs) indudes ail 
innocent or harmless creaturcs-Utahmins, “•f™"- ™ 
people, onmarried youths and maidens, and children. 
Thonoh fVrr/ri is a special kind of Hindu warfare, it may 
be co^idered the commencement of ali the inbcr 7 klin a 
of warfare, aggressive or defeoaim. The ddcnce set op 
for it is curious ; Accoriing to the Vedas, “ the object of a 
king’s administration lieiog the estahlishment or practice n 
virtue, a king intent on the practice of gtmd deeds tnay. on 
just cause and in retaliation for evil deeds, depnire another 
of the intliapensnhly necessary articles of cows. Brahmins 
children, etc., for the snme reasons for which is nu i 
every }'«fa comes into the world- to avenge the mnowl 
and punish the wicked. In the \mhou 

declares ; " 1 nuikc my appearance in this world. J af 
) »mr solely to save the Sd-dSnr (righteoos|, B> destroy cvil- 

doik and to establish Dlureu i virtne)." 

If the act of the king, in carrying off ite cows of the 
other, be unjust naturally die la.tcr immcdjatcly purau« 
die plunderers, to recover his animals. This " 
AW«, from a shrub so named, tbc tlowm of whicb the 
kins his officers and men must wear as si^s of thur 
detLiination to relinquish all other work, tor the mover) 
of their lost property.- Tolkappiyao foUowmg hrt Norffiein 

,1 i. rery lbs. .be --f 

mm. 

in Sonlhon Inju, .uh ebfc ™ “J ^ ^ a 
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^Sansknc) teachers includes both scisung and recovery under 
the head of / but Ids successors, from the diHcrcnce of 
the actuating^ motives, divide it into 2 chapters: l^g/cAi, 
with 20 incidents, and /\.ar&adii with 14- These incidents 
are simply 50 many scenes, from the first action of offence 
till the victory is decided. 


Trakslatiox ov tue Vetciii TCKkEl. 


ContiniSt 

There ate 20 acts or incidents, vh. i t. V'etchi : 3, 'I'he 
noise or bustle of Veichi, t.c. arrangements for the maich 
and^ the din of preparation; The good omen—ascer¬ 
taining the chance of success by omens; 4, The march: 
5- The spying; h. Halting outside or lying in ambush; 
/, Urkolai; U. Seizing the prey, capturing and carrying 
off the cows: g. Fresh contest or resctie, resisting the 
enemy's endeavours to interrupt live retreat; 10. Return 
homewards, by bj’c-ways. with ilie cows; 11, Appearance 
of the army, i.t, return of the pjirty to their own people; 
12. Colleaiog the spoils, or taking the plundered cattle 
into the town: 13. Dividing the spoil; Eating and 
^ncmg^rejoicing after success; rj. The giving of gifts 
from the spoil : 16. Reward for information, honouring 


mth tiwusMidi of pcopte asseinWeiJ to sm die fun and wiinesa tlie firowea 
o 1 ^ young men. 'nie object w for ■ man 10 atop a Lull and take cB" 
lie ctolh utKiU hi horns, -rhidj iheu bccomts bis |jftipcity. ITie hw 

k"!l. ’’ -piriuf point of 

7 *P«u«0ta: and at th^ appointed time, amW 

ISf a f ahouts, [be taw of the eiwiosurc h opened, 

Idiiidly am^ th- crowds, peopje dUiBg fia, the pound on thefr 
«Pt«roarh, when tbeinccfucil uiimaJa leap over iheh hodlt-i tk,. 
aetbv and itan^cfom «c^ie iota the {Lelds ■ soctie it-.nrl i 
coijly cairtared. once they are free of t br terrible uassaae ^ ^ 

for two 01 three hours;, (he buIU beirg let out 1™ s lW‘SOrson 

easily ima^ncd thei this arnDScincni u not withaut ii l ^ 

base been killed at ,he« gdmea. WbiTl ^ 7"®“' Oft™ men 

gored in the aim. Biil it ii a bold, aaoly itL, *7 
sedinty and siretqpb: and it gas* me fiT«t pti^uJe io 
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those who brought the secret intelUgRiicc; i 7 < bird- 
gift, or present to those who intcriircied the bird omeos , 

18. The drummer's part; 19. The Koilavei AW/-tbe 
honouring and ireatroent of Kaii% the goddess of victory , 
and 30, the Intoxicated dance. 

" t« The King gave order, sayings O chief, go, and seiet? 
ali the cowsi that our enemies perceiving their bodies 
covered by ibc arrows of our archers, like cloven billets [of 
wood] heaped up on the fire, may scream on the battle- 

HeltL* 

■■ O maid, with large and black ey-cs! deny me not the 
toddy which trembles [or splashes] in the oveiilowing jar; 
for the crucl-eycd MatavaA king will not wait, the angry 
soldier will not pause for a moment He has put on the 
\var-anklet VVe must see our enemies' cows in our yards 
by the morrow’s sun. 

7, When the long-sighted Maravars stood, and their 
drums beat, and the men were adorned with the 
(lowers, ready to march through difficult tracks, the crows 
resting on the sheds of the beautiful bcU-adomed cows in 
the adversary's territory, set up a low wailing [i r.. they 
gave wanting to the herdsmen of approaching calamity].^ 

*■ 3, When, in ibe evening, the army stood worshipping 
in the royal cgurtyortl of the stijcl-defended llitlc town, a 

• J omh. in each taw, the ATi/W and Sutram (a« (i- 3'^) ebe 
ontr (he VamAiru u tending to simjilidiy. THu* in lnci*ienc % (he 
uriBlfiiil tons: ATA*™. Fresh CtKitWt i Sutras, ITmt w|uu« effeeted ireh 
« gnat slatislitcr it wamtoiiad with heavy hnx The rnemy 

cOmlnB by wifiilicf piK «e. ^ 

t Mamrar i* *JiU ihi! name of a pp«rfHl, poraWy abcwigaw tnjw in 
Madia* and TitineveHy, to irhtth the RAnioid, Siraganp, »«<* 

nuii:y other Potigan ot peiiy chiei hckwig. Tlie Uuiuealm ehief i* ^ 
bmtett in Sctrgimi NamMirjuynt'i cofnmenu^y **Kaniiiil.r ^ 

AfaranxJi have ttaditiun^ cf Uidr ftnrttvcf pt>wcr and influent:®, ind I>oim 
ant ihe sins of tuMy of iKcir ancient ttronghnldt In the oi««i counny now 
usurped by the Villslcra. Madclini* and other Hindu raeen* The twiei 
•tUi are obliged [fix tUI very btdy vein) to penniadon oT the Maravaia 
ID their manijgef, «c. The Maravars «e accusiom^ to meet 
in * great ixsonhly to to disenw mailers affecting the iiileie^ of 

the cane. TTiei* fiineml. "les are p^uimr, all iheif -weijioii*, etCt betpt 
btmtd with iheiti. 
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tnaiden crind out, * Bring the toddjr in a jar Irom the 
booth'; and then, ‘O tnighty-handed, never>retreating 
King! the word is V^ictory.’ 

” 4 * Fierce bowmen, resembling the emissaries of Death, 
directed their march towards the place where the cows 
stood. As they marched on, m their left hand holding 
their lances, vultures followed them to the tall bamboo* 
covered hills, 

5. Said one to the Chief: *0 Im[}ctuous wearer of 
honey-dn'opping wreaths and of the great waJT'anklet I our 
spies Iiave just arri^^, in the darkness of midnight Itnving 
entered the encampment of the enemy and learned well 
the state of the party, of the cows, and of the hill under 
which they stand tethered,' 

*' 6. Cried the attacked ones, ' Alas I Kone can hence 
escape alive ; for by the help of their spies they have 
stirroun Jed our fastness with their strong men 1 'I hey will 
attack us like die fire in the last day; and we shall all be 
destroyed, for we are so encompassed dial we cannot 
escajje t' 

‘' 7 * Urged by their own valour, the death-dealing bow¬ 
men rushed on like hissing fire, and with ringing anklets 
entered the camp. They captured the fortress in 3 hours 
and dtrec tjuarters, after dreadful slaughter. 

“ S, Like a host of tigers, the serried ranks of spearmen 
with blood-stained bnees, have seized the cows from the 
bean of the town, whose clusters of bamboos rustle and 
sigh in tile night wind, 

9. The enemy coming by another path, endeavoured 
to outflank their foes and rescue the surrounded cows, 
Alas J they fell t Quick in their flight like birds, the blood¬ 
stained arrows, shot from the cruel bows of the archers, 
alighted on the corpses, ' 

to. ■ La .he kmc under Ac dwde oT the lofty moim- 
tan, gracing slowly, pniceMl tegether.' raid the bow- 
grasping and vlcrarious anths-wearo., although he saw the 
enemy m pursuit, like a moumain torrent 
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“11. The great herd of cows passes on, followed by the 
jtrjoicmg drums of the successful hero. The oval-eyed 
women, sitting with their chins resting on their hands, felt 
their left eyes quiver,* and rejoiced exceedingly. 

“ 12, The white*tcx>thed women seeing their halls filled 
with beh-adorned cows, blessed themselves, saying. May 
the b<.*t;-attracting wTcath.* with which I was wedded on my 
marriage-day, continue to flourish ! 

•' 13, To the wietder of the shining sword, to the spy 
who sought out and brought infortnaiion, to tbe augur who 
declared the auspicious omen, to the victorious Maravars 
who cut down those [whom the King] pointed out, the 
captured cows ivere divided. 

“ 14. When the soft-voiced damsels, gaiing at them with 
beaming eyes, served out in large measure the clear palm- 
wine, the anger of the red-eyed Maravars was kindled 
against their enemies. 

" 15. The riches gained by the rcd*eycd chiefs, raging 
witli their well-bound bows in the front of die battle, were 
thrown carelessly in exchange for ardent liquor by drummers, 

trumpeters, messengers and singers, 

" tfi. Said one to the King, ‘There are eoitu; who, 
regardless of death, went day and night into the hostile 
camp, to bring information. Surely, it is but right, O 
bearer of the shining-bladed lance t to give to them in more 
abundant measure!’ 

“ 17. ‘ There arc those who interpreted the favourable 
bird-omen to us, when we were bent on captunng the 


• li ia a belief among tlur Hindu mmen, even in modern (by*, tbju if 
iht miacks of the Culer aJtoer of the tight eye quirw inroluoanly, «®e 
great ceil wiU happen^-^ia that iheit Iiuibandi will die; and ih^ * 

U to the wife is toetold by the like aflenmn ^ husband* left ejrt 
The [witching of the left cjie in n woman end of die nghi m a iron » 
ousiined a favourable omen. Sfortnodic movemenu of the mo^e ^ 
right hand fuwtril the loss of * breihtr-^fbr a brmher i» considered tiie 

the Hindu mirrage ceremony, the brides™® bflde ihmii 

each a wreoth of flowo* o«r iH« oiliui'* necki Th^ ere kept ^ 
iajt and ttwured up with the iilk dresses or wedAng gHitiHitt sent with 
the taJi tnecVlace) on the (by preceding ibe wedding. 
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enemy’s cows, thnt we might march 'with confidence- To 
them give at once 4 large’uddered cows of the Kudanjuiloo 
breed. C)o not delay 1' 

" 18- Said the King to his chief drummer, * His ancestors 
were good drummers to my anc^iors, his father to my 
father, as now he is 10 me. Never have they tailed in their 
hereditarj' duty to our family. Pour yet naore of the clear 
sweet liquor to the o!d retainer/ 

“ 19. the King resolves on a cattle-raid and the 

destruction of a fortress, the goddess Kottavai* with her 
lion-fhag (lying, her green parrot hovering over her, pre* 
cedes him in her antelope-car, surrounded by demons. 

“2D. The anklet-wearing Maravar, beheld with favour 
by Hari [^Vishnu^ stands resplendent. The jew'el-decked, 
lolus-eycd, moon-faced one, adorned with wtxcaths and per¬ 
fumes, dances inspiredly before the god." 

CiiAFTiiR 11. — Ttit: Kjtiu^Dt:i, 

As already stated, this poem contains 14 incidents:-— 
1, JCarandei, le. the pursuit;—2. The din of preparation 
for the pursuit;—^3. The march through the jungle paths;— 
4. The fight;-—5, Returning with wounds;-“6. Loss in 
the fight ;■— j. The avenging ^xiuth The coolness of 

the young Chief;—9, The doings {/fi, dancing) of the 
young Chief;—-10. The warriors’ funeral;—ti. The 
Eulogy;—12. The neglect of the bird-omen —13. The 
praises of the King;—.14, The eulogy of his race. 

1. As, when in this sea-girt earth, a man would recover 
a life swallowed up by the god of Ueaih, so the excited 
^Karumhar'fi] inhabitants, donning hlaratiilnt WTcaths, rushed 
furiousty after their cows stolen by the foe, 

• Wlini the oidcfl of this j(oddcs* of Vicwry fs tried, a large and 
haodwinc braai huup b lighted with 1 Joim-fibred wkt munched in 
x4of. 4f the ftwne uses up tlraiahk and bamj .leadily for a or 3 minutes 
and then bcguia to fiicVer, 10 that the Up of ^ ^ 

light of the inquiicf. the tetalt t» fottmrable. See a rderence 

to tl.e ccirmony in the IV Sargha.a, 15* Sfokam of the RaghnvMiuini of 
KaIiiLh. 

^ AtiiSifKt uibc. 
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“ 2, With their waf’^nklcts on ihctr left legs^* selling 
thetr cmeJ bows, gntsi^ng their swords In their hands, they 
presented an appearance as when the god of Death rose 
and bristled at the cries of their ilying relatives. 

5, With dte braying of loud conches, horns and other 
pcacock*feaihcr [ornamented} instruments, they hastened 
with serried ranks and glittering swords over the heated 
stones of the biiniing waste, following hard on the fwt- 
prints of their cattle, 

”4,, Stung by fierce anger, their honour and reputaiton 
outraged, they rush like a host of Hons, tigers, and war- 
elephants, to the front and fight with uotameable fury. 

** "Phe leader, cho;jcn by the King himself* when he 
had humbled the pride of the Maravars. came forth from 
the fight and stood, warm blood gushing froin deep wounds 
in his body, as streams from a mountain-side. 

" 6. Is this a matter of wonder ? The cliief who put' 
sued after the captured cows, and with matchless valour 
struck on all sides, with his sword, liLs \-ahant foe, at last 
himself fell prane to the earth, and was no more seen. 

" 7, Then into the fray sprang tlie noble youth,f over¬ 
throwing men Hke children, heaping up coriiscs. mocking 
the caitle-robl)ers. of whom some fought. tMrnie died, and 
some retreated: the graceful anklet- wearer never giving 
way one pace, stood fasL 

**S. The youth annihilated his enemies 1 He never 
sheathed lus sharp sword I He danced with redoubled 
activitt' on the battle-field before the anklet-wearers, while 
drums* were beaten with ever-mcrcasiiig rapidity. 

•* g. He tore open the breasts ot the Maravans, dragged 
out their entrails with his sword, and hung tliem around 

* TTms a not eipMsscd in Uie lc*t j hut the trommentiify naw* thal the 
w^nklct ™ vmt coir on ihe left leg hy dmingtiiAhed waniort, bat by 
the comrutm men m* both leg*. 

+ tli* may wfci oAw ti> the wo of ihc Dilten 1eid«, or. as otfcm 
ihlnk, to Oic wn of thcKiog Of Chief, «1 k> allowed him to accompeny 
ibe Commandtr of die party. 
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him, nrhHc drums sounded^ and on all sides swords w^re 
brandished. He defied the enemy! 

*' la And then he, the renowned oF poets, the terror of 
the iiosdte band, drooped his head like a wounded tiger, 
and fell and died ! O bards oF ancient race, with famc- 
exiolling lyres, bom of the flower-wreathed mcc! are your 
ej'es rocks, that they weep not ? 

" II, His sou] spoke to the King—'O King] when the 
flood of die enemy poured in upon us, I stayed it with my 
sword! I atone did It! The others. O eaulting anklet- 
wearing hero I were al! day drinking the strained [pure 
toddyJ Jtquor given by you.' 

Though the omen v'?as III and the bird foretold 
failure in the serried fight, the youdi was not hindered! 
In reward of his prowess when he beat down his foes by 
the might oF his hand, the invincible bow-wearers bestowed 
on that very day the honours of precedence, and the first 
disiribution of the cooling leaf.* 

*' 13* How great is die hiippiness of that Fragrant wreath- 
crowned [Chief] who rising From the shade of his ampte 
canopy [or Slate umbrella] dashes into a just light, a fight 
of vengeance, and gives up his life on his enemy's sword- 
blade 1 It is plain as a Fruit on the palm of the hand • 

14. His family were of ancient descent, iswoid-wearers. 
They stood as kings when the roaring waters retired from 
the deluged earth and the mountains were tiocovered before 
the land appeared! Day alter day, they suppressed wrong; 
and their fame is world-wide 1" 

( 7 V be eoHlinuedi^ 

• ITie b«UiMeaf d 1«^ at fcstis. 
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THE GROWING IMPORTANCE OF 
THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE TO THE 
NATIONS OF THE WEST.* 

Bv Daii^ro Goti, 

CtuDcdkir of tlic Imperial Japanese CoMulaie-GeraHal in L.ondon, and 
Honoraij Seerda/y of ti>c Japan Soeitiy^ loindnn. 

Thk future of Japan—her true welfare and safe pre^css— 
absorbs, as It should, the thought and cnci^gics of all her 
ehlldrcn. The right path to pursue for its anaitunent 
becomes, and is, the momentous enquiry which occupies 
the minds of her best and most responsible statesmen. 
One important Step is, undoubtedly, lo cultivate the closest 
possilde intercourse with the foremost nations of the 
West, and to invltie their powerful co-operation in an effort 
to consolidate the iotercsts of both, by a more rapid and 
intimate interchange of kleas in political, literary, and 
scientific investigations, and, not least, in regard to the 
extension and Improvement of commercial relations. 

Perhaps, in the words of a Japanese proverb. The 
blind man has no fear of the snake,” I may incur your reproof 
for uttering truisms; but too many of those mental inductions 
remain only as truisms in the retirement of philosophical 
speculation, and do not assume a practical form: or. if 
cxliilnted in practice, they occasionally illustrate the law of 
induction in electririiy, in vi'hich an cleetrihed body induces 
in neighbouring substances a condition opposite to its own. 
Without, however, applying this invidious parallel to exist* 
ing commercial relations between the East and the West, 
I wish to remark that it was owing to the great satisfaction 
I felt on learning that the hitherto n^lectcd element of 
Commerce was made SO prominent in the programme of 
this Congress, that I was nerved to appear here to express 

• Pawjf raid *l the Jfudh IntemmioaaJ CoDSira of Oriehtalius, l^oniko, 
ihe 7ih Sept., 1891, ia Serlum p) -Oficnial Ungawf^ in Commerte.^ 
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my wann approval of its inlroduction, and 10 record my 
earnest hope that 11 may receive from competent friends all 
the cncouragejnent and assistance its vast Im[>ortance de¬ 
mands. When I was informed of this, it was likewise inti¬ 
mated to me that essays on the subject would be received. 

[ am no essayist It is sufficient distinction for me to be 
privileged to read this humble paper before this Congress, 
my sole object being to express, as well as 1 may, not only 
my individual opinion, which of itself is of little value, but 
the aggregate opinion of the vast majority of my coiititry* 
men, that the.commerce of the future will prove, even mom 
than that of the past,, one of the most powerful factors irt 
the civilization of the world. For what is Commerce, when 
properly pursued, but the handmaid of Religion, in enlighten¬ 
ing and humanizing the dark comers of the earth, and 
oilitvating peace, good will, happiness and prosperity among 
all mankind ? 

It is also, to my mind, a good augury that this, the Ninth 
Session of this importzmt Congress, which wiinesstts the 
valuable addition of the constderatlon of enlarged com¬ 
mercial views lu its programme, is held in this great city, 
the Gominerdal emporium of the world, and the centre of 
diose civilizing agencies to whidi 1 have alluded. 

Among so-called " Oriental " countries, japan, geographi¬ 
cally* is not only the most remote in {mition, but historically 
also w'as the latest opened to European intercourse. Hence 
it is the least considered in popular esteem on this side of 
the g 1 ot)c. This is not to be wondered at, since her 
language, her science, her religion, anti, above ail, her 
foreign trade, have iUiractcd much less attention in Europe 
than those of India and China. But this state of things 
will now cease. The progress of steam, of locomotive and 
telegraphic conimunidtions, on the one hand, are bringing 
ilic opposite sides of the world daily into much closer union: 
and on the other, the national light or intelligence of the 
- Land of the Rising Sun " is spreading rapidlv over the 
world. During the last nine or ten y«rs the imirortance of 
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Japan has been yraduaJJy making itself fell in Europe and 
Amenca by the aid of her exquisite arts, her progressive 
industry, and rapidly multlplyir^ CfltnTnerce. In ihc dally 
newspapers, In the periodica] literature and in the catalogues 
of publications, the news items, the generaJ articles, and 
other literature relating to Japan, arc, though slowly, in¬ 
creasing in the frequency of their appearance, and also 
improving—by “ liiiprovtng" 1 mean, hens, that alt informa* 
tion concerning Japan appisaring in books or newspapers is 
becoming less liable to error than before. Vet her claim to 
more genemt recognition in the West has hardly been 
acknowledged as it ougbL It Is useless, however, to rcfer 
to past events. The past is done with. Hut how* can we 
neglect the future ? Can that neglect lie repeated with im¬ 
punity? Especially at this momentous Juncture, when t ha t 
serious question of the relative commerce and prosperity of 
Japan and of the West respectively is before ua. and which 
will be further adverted to. 

Returning to the importance of foreign languages in coiti- 
tntaice, I venture to remind you of the fotJuwJng fact. Some 
years ago, so great was the outcry In I.ondon against the 
ever-encroaching German clerks in. the City olnccs^ that 
the Chamtier of Commerce was compelled to promptly 
investi^tc the causes of this complaint, and to acefc a 
remedy. AiHf>ng the reasons given here for the prevailing 
preference of German to English clerks was the superior 
equipment of the former in foreign languages* and the 
Chamber immediately took the requisite steps to stimulate 
English youth Intended for a commercial career in the 
study of modem languages. 

In Japan, also, it is well known that the small amount of 
foreign trade carried on by the natives Is owing, mainly, to 
the want of acquaintance with foreign languages among the 
commercial community. These facts preclude the necessity 
for further comment on the subJecL 

The foregoing remarks apply only to Europtan and 
American commercial cities and towns, where no nstriction 

1S£W SERIES. VOL. V. CiC 
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to native employment exists, where foreigners have perfect 
freedom to establish and carry on aJ! legitimate trade, and U> 
engage in every kind of occupation in free competition with 
native populations. But the most extraordinary' conditions 
and rules fetter both the native traders and foreign merchants 
in the transaction of their business in Japan. It is well 
known that, by virtue of the present old-fashioned treaties, 
the number of our ports for intematioaal commerce is limited 
to seven—only seven in that most favourable country in the 
East for trade and navigation. The restriction—a most 
injunDu.s one—does not end there. Even in those treaty 
ports no foreign merchants can reside, or open any shops or 
premises for business, except within a certain small tract of 
land, about one or two miles in area, w'hich is generally known 
as a Concession.” Under this ominous covenant, foreigners 
and natives never reside together i iheir dwelling localities 
are distinct and separate. Moreover, no forcigfn merchant 
IS allowed to put a foot beyond those ports for trading pur^ 
poses, although the permission to do so is absolutely essential 
to the healthy and much-needed expansion of our trade with 
foreign countries. Thus all the foreign trade In japan is, 
up to this moment, restricted to a very narrow channel—n 
channel, if I may so describe it, each bank of which is 
respectively occupied by Japanese and foreign merchants, 
and separated by the run of the treaty ; the traffic being 
carried on between them by the iroubtesome and tedious 
means of what may be called “ ferries ” of smalt merchants, 
native and foreign; the ferrymen being the bantos" of 
the former, and the ‘*CQmpradora3" of the latter, speaking 
English or Japanese. Hence, foreign merchants in Japan are 
not under the same necessity to speak the native language, 
as we are here, in alt business matters, in London, we 
cannot manage a single business transaction without a 
knowledge of English. Recently E met an Englishman in 
business who had just returned from Yokohama. To my 
surprise, he could not speak a siogte word of Japanese, 
although he stayed there, he said, more than five years. I 
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could noi help asking him ir he had found any incon> 
venience, while there, from his ignorance of the native 
langiurgc. We promptly replied, '■ No,” cxpbiiiiing that he 
bad seldom associated with Japanese, as he was a clerk in 
an English firm. The explanation was at first not quite 
clear to me, but a little consideration showed me that the 
separation between the foreign and native communities is, 
as 1 have said, so complete that he had no opportunity of 
associating with Japanese, cither socially or In the way of 
business. 

This might have been an exceptional instance in a single 
man^s ex(jericnce. But here is a far more formidable and 
signihcaoi circumstance, to which I venture to direct your 
attention and that of the public at large. 

In the statement issued in I)ecf=mljer 1S90. by the 
Committee of Foreign Residents in Yokohama, in con> 
nection with the treaty Revision—a vexed and iiitrtcaie 
question—the following is their concluding expression :— 
The bait which is apparently being held out, and which 
to the uninitiated seems a tempting one, It the throwing 
open of the whole country to forcigii residence and trade: 
and no efforts are being spared by the Japanese and their 
partisans in this matter to impress on European Govern¬ 
ments, as well as on mcfcltants and Chambers of Commerce 
at home, the belief that a large and valuable interna! trade, 
hitherto beyond the reach of foreign traders in the Treaty 
Ports, will at once become available to them,and that great 
results may be expected. 

** Now in the opinion of the gneat majority of those who 
have been longest engaged in business in this country, 
there can be no greater fallacy than this; and whatever 
hopes might be formed of seeing a material increase or 
expansion of the trade in foreign imports would certainly 
be doomed to disappointment. 

** It is hardly to be supposed that foreign goods have 
not, in the course of the past thirty years, found their way 
to every part of the countiy, and it is preckcly this work of 
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distribution to constimcrs in the interior that can be done 
more esonjOrnicall)'' and to belter purpose by the native 
merchanUi or middlemen, than by any roreign trader, were 
the country thrown open to-morrow unrestrictedly. 

'‘Turning to the subject of Exports, it is hardly niicessary 
to point ou!; that there has been a steady and continuous 
growth in the volume and importance of the trade in them 
for many yeara past, and there seems no good reason to 
suppose that the opening of the country would effect any 
beneficial change in the conditions under which business 
has been conducted in the past.'* 

Without introducing a political element into this purely 
commercial questian, but assuming, for a moment, the fore¬ 
going statement and argument to be tenable, is it not evident 
that the first effect of this dictum of the Yokohama Committee 
would be to undermine the efforts of this Congress to pro¬ 
mote the study of Oriental languages ? For what is the 
declared object of that self-constituted body of exclusionists? 
Nothing short of closing the whole Empire of the Mikado 
to the enterprise of foreign merchants; with the single 
exception of the contracted area exploited by themselves 
which I have described! if the ruinous Treaties which 
actually exist be perpetuated, as selfishly claimed by the 
Yokohama Conimktee of Foreign Residents, what motive 
would remain for your generous exertions—what reasons, 
except of an oHicial or peduniic nature, for the study of 
Internal tonal languages, so far as Japanese interests are 
concerned The problem of the development of Japan 
would still rcanain in aatlve lianda—that problem which so 
profoundly agitates the nadve mind from one extremity of 
the Empire to the other. 

Through the obstructive operation of the present Treaties 
all healthy progress in Japan is arrested. The natural, the 
wonhy ambition of her rising generation, to participate in 
the intellectual activities and advantages of the external 
world ; the almost inexhaustible mLnernt and various wealth 
of her fertile soil 1 her exquisite arts, her ingenious and 
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valuable industries; in a word, the endless material re¬ 
sources, anti the menial and moral raculiles of a iji/ted 
nation, bursting to be free, are to be condemitecl to *' rust 
in us unused." by the suicidal action of these most pernicious 
Treaties, and at the dictation of a ConiniTttee of Foreign 
Residents in Yukohamal This condition is unendurable. 
It will, and must, end. 

Of the benefits of foreign elements in national prosperity, 
may 1 be allowed to quote, very briefly, that eminent 
authority, Professor Leone Levi ? In his famous work, 
“The History of British Commerce," he says, in the 
chapter on “ Commercial Law Reformers": — 

” For the promotion of commerce we cannot open our 
doors too wide to the merebants of all countries. It would 
be an interesting inquiry to ascertain how many of those 
Industries which now thrive so prosperously in this country 
were originally introduced by foreigners. We owe hanking 
ta the Lombards, the silk industry to the French and 
Italians, the sugar refinery to tlic Germans, And it is the 
same with other countries. France is laigdy indebted to 
the Italians. Holland to the French, and America to 
English, Irisii and German immigrants. We almost 
imagine that without the foreign element, engrafted upon 
it a country would soon lose Its energy and suffer in its 
best interests," 

In truth, England herself is the best of all examples for 
japan. Her commen:ial |>oltcy is the freest in the world. 
Hence the vast preponderance of her commercial influence 
and prosperity. Why should japan be debarred from the 
bcnehcJal action of the law of nature so successfully utilized 
by Great Britain Were the entire dominion of the 
Mikado open to its operation, as It soon must and will be, 
thci^ are forty millions of inhabitants (exceeding those of 
the’United Kingdom) waiting to exchange the rich produce 
of their soil, tbe varied productions of their art, their skill, 
and their ingenious JodusineSi with those of every* part 
of the civilized world. There are 148*000 sciuart miles of 
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leiTiiory (^so exceeding that of the British Islands) like* 
wise wailing for the application of new and improved 
methods in agricultural, manufacturing, and mining opera¬ 
tions And even still more urgently is experienced as^t* 
ance required ia tlie important enterprises of harlxjur and 
railway improvement and extension \ in water-works, sani¬ 
tary reforms, shipbuilding, submarine cables, etc,, and 
though last, not least, in the investigation of our literatune. 
arts, and saences, by the highest cultured minds of other 
nations, in each of those varied departments of thought 
and inielligence. Here is a held replete with every incite¬ 
ment to enterprising genius and talent of every kind, 
and rich m promise of reward and of advantage to civtliaa- 
don. The key to these treasures, and to the means for 
their utiliKation, is language. No appreciable research can 
be effected. no adequate diffusion of their benefits can take 
place, without the aid of the Japanese language. Success 
can only be obtained by the cask you have undertaken, to 
foster and stimulate the study of it by every means in your 
jjower. especially in the commercial centres of Europe and 
America, 

Japan, moreover, is so happily situated between the three 
great continents of Asia, America, and Australia, as to 
justify the opinion, generally enEertained. that, with all her 
natural capabilities, human and material, the ** Land of the 
Rbing Sun ” may become the centre of civilization in the 
East, as Great Britain is in the West. 

One remark i should wish to be allowed to make in 
conclusion. 

In the iniroductory part of this paper, I ventured the 
observation, as the real conviction of my own mind, that 
"Commerce, properly conducted, is the handmaid of 
Religion.” 1 little imagined, at the moment of penning 
this observation, that I was but echoing the sentiment of one 
of the most eminent of Englbih poets—1 mttao the Rev. Dr. 
Youngp the author of " Night Thoughts"—of whom the 
late lamented John Bright remarked in one of his public 
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speech^/Efter <}UoUng from him a. memorable passagie, that 
he (Dr. Yoimg) was ** lOo Utile read in these days,' 1 he 
poem to which I am now referring is named " Impcrium 
Pdagi." U is, if I may so describe it, an Apotheosis of 
Commerce: a poem, in short, so eloquent and suggestive 
that I venture to recommend its perusal and particular 
study to all those of my countrymen who may not already 
have had the pleasure to read it. One or two detached 
quotations will exhibit the peculiar genius of this illus* 
trious poet r 

“ Is 'inerdHnt^ aa inglonoiis same ?” be aAks, 

• •♦’»** * 
Accompliilied merebantt aie dccoinplahed men,** 

•’ Trade mcmarche crsrtrttii and ait imports, 

Whh bounty ieedt, irith laurel eourts; 

Trade bur vinoe toner still to sbmc i 
Enacts those guards of gsint the Lews \ 

Exalts tvta Fteedom's glorious cause— 

Trade, framed by Tyie, 01 make letigion thine 1 

“ Vou lead etch other muiitol aid: 

Why It Heaven’s smile to wealth cooveyed ? 

Not to place vice, but nrtnets in our, power. 

pleasure dcriiiwd is Ituury, 

Boondless In tune and in degtee; 

Plcflsute enjoyed, the lurault of aa hour. 

“ Memhaot I religiim is the cane 
To gn>w u rich—» wngeU are; 

To know lidse com from tree; to sweep the main; 

The mighty stake Secure, beyond 
The ctmegest tie of held or fund; 

CoRMietce giva gold, rellgioo tnaba it pm. 

“ jedn, then, religna to thy store. 

Or India's minei will make thee poor. ■ 

Greater than Tyre^ O bw a nohkr nind, 

Seu'SOTereign isk 1 Pnud War dedme^ 

Trade [patronise; what gUny thine. 

Ardent lo bless, who couldst subdue, mankind." 
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SKA-VOYAGES BV HINDUS, 

By niE Suu-EniToit, 

For intcnsiiy of feeling, exteot of interest and importance 
of results, feis’, if any, questions among Hindus, equal that 
which, aiter agitating for some years the Mindu mind, is now, 
we trust, in a fair way to a solutioti. ! t is^lVA^/A^r Hindus 
may l(ni>/n(ly etvis Iht txcan and /fsv in fartign ^Quntriss. 

Lately a strong representative Committee has Iwren 
formed in Calcutta, after a public meeting of leading 
Hindus, to inveatigate and report upon the matter. The 
initiative has been taken by men well knowm as much for 
profound learning and enlightened vieurs, as for iaitbful 
adherence to their ancestral religion and for the exact ob¬ 
servance of its precepts. Among them we may name the 
Maharajas Sir Joiendro Mohun Tagore and Sir Narendra 
Krishna, and Pundit Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna. 

A special literature b fast springing up on this subject, 
several specimens of which are now before us. As we 
cannot, in this issue, aiTord the space requbite for their de¬ 
tailed treatment, or for the full discussion of a question, that 
we were the first to start, we are compelled to confine our¬ 
selves now to a close summary, which, by placing before our 
readers the salient points of the controversy, may enable 
them to see its bearings, aims, and future prospects. The 
question subdivides itself Into the following six points t 

L—.rfnr s^a-xt<^agis forbiddUn hy tfu' Hindu rfligiort ? 

No texts liavc yet been adduced, from the Vedas or the 
early sacred books, clearly and direedy declaring such 
voyages to be either lawful or unlawful. Both sides, how¬ 
ever, urge indirect utterances in favaur of their views. 

The advocates of liberty quote passages from the sacred 
boohs proii-ing that in former times Hindus went to sea, 
and that, far from any condemnation, we find directions 
artuaHy given rt^ing such voyages. Hisior>- also b 
quoted profusely to show that Hindus irat'ellcd formerly to 
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many distant countries. Their oppo^icnts have, howe\*er, 
an easy answer. Circumstances indicate that the voyages 
mentioned and not condemned were thoise on rivers in 
boats or on sea by coasting v^sets,—that most of the 
countries mcotroned can be, and probably then were, readied 
by land, — ^that the others could be reached without actually 
losing sight of land for even a day, — that such sea-voyages 
afforded facilities for practising the Hindu religion, which 
might be Impossible in longer voyages. 

Having care fully balanced opinions and authorities on both 
sides, we are forced to condude that sea-voyages, per se, 
are nowhere forbidden by the Hindu books,—that as all 
ancient voyages were coasting voyages, modem sea- 
voyages {days out of sight of land) were not at all oontem- 
plaied by Hindu teachers, and hence could not be con¬ 
demned. Hence this part of the controversy may be 
closed by stating that as far as the mere fact of voyaging by 
water is concerned, Hindus are left by their religion as free 
to traverse the ocean in a ship as to go on a river by boat. 

1 1,—Cuff Hindus observe (he precepts of their religion on a 

hng voyage ? 

Here we must distinguish the observances of caste from 
those of daily religious practice. Undoubtedly a man who 
is sincerely desirous of avoiding any breach of his caste- 
laws and w'hu has the means of paying for any additional 
accommodation which his stTtemess may rctjulrc, can carry 
out all his caste observances on board ship. We may 
quote a case in point. bigh-caaie Brahmin writes to the 
Superintcndetii of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company:— 

Lettek runusficD im nit ‘^TiiiEi or I.vdia.,” 

rS^i. 

1 lutre no hesitatiem in testifjr'ing to jind Tiecord>n^ the kiiut trcatniwt 
that t and my two Hindoo servaoui, one a high caste Dnihmin and the 
other a waiter {Gujjir) and two htahoniicdan friends have t-xpencaced from 
the hatidi of Captjim P. flairis and the other officers of the fl.a. Tteiin, 

Tlic accesijty of leconlin^ these few Itnea wisiea out of and wUt be foutu! 
fnjtu the fact that I ju» a high^aatc Bnhipin (Cooiin), tmilertnolt a Jtntmey 
to Enjjiand and the Continent for some object, and 1 snu under die im- 






p-cs^ECKi ihfll it i™ csce^vety dif&cuU|. iiiy, fathcf almost for 

ji &Tiiliiiiiii of imy class to firescrvie liis cast^ aHicl retigKjn while on b<sifd 
iht fatami^r. 1 itm thcrafone very anxious about tht amrigemoit to be 
ma^c by ihe oflicers of the P- and O- Cck^ as I was detennined to ktep my 
rs&tc really and in thfi true sense of the word, and not meiely npminaUyi AS 
fidrue might ima gine- Conseqntntly Lhb affords a sufficient p\m for the 
record of my optnioo, wbicb I do with j^reatesl pleasure especially that h 
may titifkceiire mosi of my counlrymcn and mdiLOC thssm to take a trip to 
Europe to know whai is woith knowing, in A couatfy and amongsL a people 
liardly possible for me to describe^ without the j^l^hLcsl risk of danger to 
caste or ml^ion^ 

The CctnmaridcT of the ship (sa Captaiti P. Harris is on exetd- 

lent goodheaned feUow. lie gave ns very accouimDcbting place for our 
kitchen-stove and cooking puq^osc; a eunvas scieen httfig at the front kepJ 
the place quite eluded; the Captain allowed no one to intcdcitr with, or 
come tJcarK our kitchen (chowka). 'I'he chief officcTi Mn Cowve, wav 
very kind and fti^ndly to us^ atid had always permittc-d my servants to 
draw water tmiu the Lank. Mf. Anderson, my old fneud on JfAiSiint 
and about whose kindness I liave o I ready recorded tny opiosott in i^ij 
former letter to Kendall at the Ccunpany''s head office in LfiadenhaH 
Street, LondoUr hri^] ypgd e h care to &ee ttu cocnJortable i he paid d'^efy 


auetitioti he pebbly could to out denuimB: he gave a ^andii^ oidef to 
W* subonlinato to supply my smimLa with all kinds of raw v^^tduibles, 
milk, rtcC| (cKau-ol) IUiut» frulu etc« that ts^ all that wc re^^uiied for our 
ptrqiase; while Mr. Hojpdui, the KCotid uloon slewaith alwajrs dis¬ 
played hi} CHcfvdly, courteam» and kind behaviour towards and esped- 
alLy acccHiUfiodating in hii manner and dealing. There u nor the kriial 
doubt that all these gentlemen imercsled themseivest nay» made it a poinlp. 
to see thm nothing wax left amiss to complete and petfen the arrangefneitt 
wlicreby a highcaste Hindoo, or an ortbcHlox Mahumedsn, nmy keep hts 
cs^e and religion while on hoard the siramer and under their charge.* 

In conclusion. ! camnoi refrain m^'sdf from adding thai Dr, Morris, the 
medical officer m charge of the u is a very good-natured and kindr 

henrted young gentleman that I ever ciune across on boeud a steamer. - « - 
AH th^e only rellcct credit cm tbe selectioci aDtl good Arnuigemeiit of ihe 
1?i and Oi CutiipdJiyp and any higb-ca^c or any otthodiox MahO' 

mcdjiJi gentkman iravcLling by tiic P- ami O- would, 1 bo^ic, 

expect to find cquilty good and kind treaiment from the. hands of the 
offiem nl otlicf stcamm of ttic Company If they are ax good and kind as 
Uioid to wiwHn I have already aUudcii 

(sd I F. C- Hoy. 


S,is, /Vif«,-Wiir j I Mi 


for hifnsetf and liis whole party. 


This pmetirally ih^ question of cssttn: obstrrv^ne^s,, 
which iA -A rnaUer mainly oI will, tnt^tis, and forethoughi. 

* Ttoc uranijrmaii^ «(iicb «irt o«f bqmrtd ilit ofrilimj (.re, «ct< 

1.y Ml. Kwililt, Lhc D««lo, «f ih« iv uJ Ot, ia ciin«iUitl» wlik 

llT. LcflW, ,ftJ ™ lollj uJ taijMsUy WI ii^ tiic oAftrt MwmnL 



But cdmmg to daily religious ritesj the opponents of sea- 
vo^’ages cnn q^uote the sacred Books on two points. It 
is distinctly forbidden to eat in a ship,—and to recite the 
Vedas in a ship, a part of the daily Sand/tya. It is also 
eKpress!/ prohibited to void excrements in water. From 
this it would seem that sea^voyages cannot be performed 
without breaking through these three positive prescript ions, 
which can, how'ever, he discharged in short coasting and 
river voyages^ at the time of the daily and nightly halts. 

The advocates of long sea-voyages have not yet directly 
tackled this difficulty, which, were it insurnmuntable. would 
t|uite prove that no Hindu may lawfully undertake a sea- 
voyage in which he cannot land at least once a day. 
Living the technical reply to the Pandits, we can here 
only suggest a solution, from an outsider’s point of view. 
Such long voyages were things utterly unknown to the 
ancients who, if we except the Ph*cnicians, did little beyond 
coasting trade. Hence whatever they said about voyages 
applies only to those then in vogue—on rivers, and near 
the coasts; not on the high sea. The three ordinances, 
therefore, only meant that, ^aud. the passengers 

should alight for their meals, for ihdr prayers, and for the 
offices of nature. The last, so as not to defile what would 
be used by others lower down stream—-an excellent and 
thoughtful hygienic measure; the second, because prayer 
should be said In peace, quiet, and rccolk^iion; and the 
first, because a small vessel (and only such were anciently 
used) would not allow of the space tiecesMjy for ensuring 
avoidance of contact. Now In large vessels these pointe lose 
all their force. There is ample space to ensure seclusion in 
cooking and eating meals, and for securing privacy and 
quietness for the daily devotions: while the sanitary arrange¬ 
ments on board allow the maintenance of cleanliness, and 
the ocean can be as little defiled as mother-earth. 

Hence it follows that a Hindu may continue to practice 
all his daily religious and other duties on board modem 
ships during a long voyage by sea, even as he can during 
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journeys on land, or during voyages by water when: hv 
could land from time to time. 

Hi -—rtsuicHft iu Nifn~HittdH {Afkseba) emniHes fi>r- 
blddeu ly (be Hindu religion ? 

Here, too, the plain letter of authorities seeins> at first 
sight, to forbid living in such countries; for penances are 
prescribe for so doing, U appears, however, that this 
was for something more than mere r^idenee. It Included 
living after the Ptunrter oj the Allcechus^ and having unre> 
stricted social intercourse with them. Actual tntermiaturc of 
races and creeds compels Hindus, except in retired country- 
places^ to mix with Mlecchas as much in I ndia itself, as if 
they resided in Europe. Hence, in the absence of any 
positive command against leaving Hindustan or residing 
elsewhere, we may conclude that at least in this Kaliyuga, 

’ when India is Hindu-sihan no longer,—it is not,^'rj<r, 
prohibited to live in a Hindu country, provided the 
Hindu lives as his religion prescribes. The mere fact of 
living among Mlecchas is not in itself sinful. 

Hindu precepts be ptvetised in Afiecebu 
Countries ? 

This, too, seems to be merely a question of will and 
means. Doubtless the struggle to live as a Hindu should, 
and to practise his religious and social duties in such coun¬ 
tries, inquires greater strength of will, energy of character, 
and submission to more Inconveniences, than in (nciia. 
But where these characteristics are present and means are 
plentiful, such oWr\-ance is not impossible. By Judicious 
selection of a residence and a careful choice of tradesmen, 
a Hindu can avoid any infraction of his duties. 

But it is by no means easy to find such places and 
tmdesmen. The ordinary European House in a town or 
city and the ordinary tradesman do not meet the desired 
purpose. In boarding houses and hotels, caste observ* 
ance is all but impossible. In sightseeing or inivdlmg 
fram town to town, we fail to see how such observance can 
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be ordinarily inaintatned. In the (and of nutmegs made 
of wood " it is simply out of the question.* 

That spicciiAL arrangements are needed to enable Hindus 
to iive as such in (say) England; needs no deinonstration: 
all Hindus will admit it, No doubt, too. such special 
arrangemeats cannot be made in a day; and caste may 
easily be broken and religious observances be neglected of 
necessity, while one is seeking for or providing such 
arrangements, ilence the necessity of securing such 
anangements beforehand, Jt should therefore be more 
generally known that such facilities actually exist at present 
in England, at the Oriental ItistUutet Woking, in the 
English county of Surrey, only 23 miles from London, which 
can be reached in 35 minutes by numerous daily trains. 

Established by one whose long residence in India and 
profound knowledge of its religions had peculiarly qualified 
him for the work, this Institute provides every fadlity for 
Mlndu observances. He has pointed out since 1S76 the 
possibility and desirability of Hindus keeping caste In 
England, and the establishment and organization of the 
Institute in a suitable locale, on viigin ^it and near running 
water, have been the work of years. Tliere arc scries of 
rooms in separate houses, the set for each resident being 
self-contained and fumtshed with Its own appliances, so 
that scores of students can live, each according to his re¬ 
ligious or caste observances. From covered wells in the 
grounds, there is abundance of water untouched by leather. 
Fruits and vegetables of all kinds; Hour, lentils and 
pulses; and especially butter and milk, free from alt suspicion 
of admixture with animal fats, are to be had as required. 
Once at the Institute, living is almost as cheap as in 
India, whitsi the cost of arrangements on board the 
steamers differs according to the requirements for the 
passengers of die ist and 2nd cla.sses respectively, 

* We hnre Culi:d to receive eucl jatticubin aii to the anan^tnenb on 
board tbc aieamer alleged 10 bavc been ehaitered by onbodok Hindus Tor 
Chioigi]^ but VC arc convinced ibnt tbere are none at Cbkago itself for 
the preservation of caste. 
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Jn no case, however, does !t exceed the ordinary fare on 
the P, & O, steamers. Even servants of good caste, who 
go as deck paj^ngers, are carefully attended to. Some 
years ago, on board a Rubattino steamer, a small tent was 
put up for such a passenger in the service of the Principal 
of the Institute. Drj' fruits vrere given him, when the 
passenger’s own supply had been exhausted, and two of the 
side coal-bunks on deck were screened ofiF and placed at bis 
disposal. These having an iron flooring, were technlcalTyt 
according to Madras Pandits, no part of the vessel, and, 
therefore, free from contamination as r^;ards ccxiking and 
washing. Indian earth also covered the iron floor, and 
gharras of water, taken from India, and renewed at the ports 
of landing, stood in ont; of the compartments. At Genoa 
he was met by an agent who put him in the way of provid¬ 
ing himself with mdk from a cow and with fruits and 
pulse, and a similar process was rencw'cd at Milan and 
Paris, and so on til! he was met in London and taken to 
the [nmitute.* It is, however, clear that all such arrange¬ 
ments must be made beforehand in consultation with the 
Pnnd|>at of the Institute and the Agent of the Steamship 
Coinjxiny. Suffice it to say that, as regards the P. Sc, 0 „ 
there is everj' desire to facilitate the conveyance of caste- 
passengers without toss of caste, except such as they may 
wilfully incur themselves, when out of the reach of their 
orthodox co-rcligionists, .and, therefore, no passengers are 
admitted at thcTnstitute, unless provided wiih a declaration 
of the Captain of the steamer, explaining the manner in 
which they kept ilieir caste on board, whilst under his 
charge. 

We may conclude, therefore, that, while caste and religious 
practices may be observed with diffictdty by a resolute man, 
with care and great expense, these observances become easv 

Ml 

and inexpensive in an establishment like this Institute, 
which has been specially prepared for the purpose. 

• tif cvunCi Mrtw t® l.6nd4A by sea ntl ihc tray from lam- 
bay Have nm dw «nw clifiirulii» av Hindu traveller* HJ Hms Cotiiimnit. 
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V. —/if iht ^position of maderti ^HsloM ^inti tqwU io 

a prekiUtim ? 

A well-known legd maxim declares that custom, when 
anciem and reasonable, has the force of law. That modem 
custom and opinion in India are opposed to travelling 
beyond the Ocean {KAla Pdni) is certain. The advocates 
of liberty prove from History that Hindus, till Lately, were 
great travellers- This, however, only shows that many did 
travel: it leaves untouched the question, what was thought 
of them by those they left at home ? But leaving aside the 
antiquity of the custom, we ask is it reasonable ? 

It may have been reasonable when India, self-contained 
so far as production is concerned, held if not quite a 
monopoly, at least a high position, in civilization, which 
dispensed her from going beyond her own confines for the 
full and complete education of her sons. But now things 
are different. While various causes stopped the advancse 
of India, other nations have made vast progress and have 
passed her in culture and (modern) dvilinaiicin. The head 
of the great A’agw no longer rests beneath the ki/i of 
Prithiraj at DelhL The stranger rules—neither unkindly 
nor unjustly—over India, and Indians sons must travel to 
other countries, in order to return with accumulated know¬ 
ledge for teaching their fellow country-men. 11 is no longer 

useless to go abroad; it is, on the contrary, unreasonable to 
insist now on wbai may formerly have been good, but at 
present prevents much good. Hence we have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that the modem opposition of public opinion 
and custom is decidedly unreaiionable i and as such can 
carry no weight as a prohibition. 1 1 cannot make a long 
sea voyage sinful, though it may, and docs, subject those 
who oodenakc one. from even the best of motives, to un¬ 
pleasant criticism and many hardships, socially. At the 
same time, it should be remembered that Hindu caste- 
tribunals often deal leniently, as regards expiaiitm, with 
those who have travelled to Mleccha countries under the 
order of a superior or for the sole sake of science, and who 
can further prove that they have successfully done their 
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utmost to preserve their caste when residing away from 
the sacred soil of AryaKvata- 

VI .—is i/fis <t^^yilioa iff he oacrcome P 
This practical part of the question is. wc take it, the 
special duty' of the Committee which has been appointed in 
Calcutta. Without pretending to dictate to them wliat 
they are doubtless competent to treat well, wc venture to 
make some suggestions* to be carried out in succession : 

t, A council of Pundits frotti the north, south, east, west, 
and Centre of India, shpuid be assembled at Benares, to 
settle the lawfulness or unlawfulness J>er sr of long sea- 
voyages, and of residence in foreign countries. These are 
questions, for Pundits observant of their social and religious 
duties and It^ed in the sacred books. They should be 
deputed for this purpose, from among men who to these 
qualihcations add that of an acquaintance with European 
manners and customs and tJic present state of modern 
clvilUaiion. Among them w'c would specially like to see 
mcii like Babu Janaki Nath Bhattacharya. who S|>oke with 
equal modesty, frankness, and common sense at the Calcutta 
meeting. As he rightly urged, it is rel^ion alone, and 
not mere estpcdlency, utility, or the alleged llexibility of 
Hinduism, that must decide this question: flatibtliiy in 
religious matters often means want of reality, and is no 
compltmem. Wc are sure that such an assembly would solve 
any doubt still lingering r^urding the absolute lawfulness 
of such voyages and residence; and this authoritative 
decision would end the theoretical pan of the couiroveray. 

2. This ConvoccitJon should also settle the practical pare 
of the question by drawing up a series of rules to be 
observed, on board ship where there are Hindus 
exclusively, (h) where there are Hmdus travelling with 
others, and {e) during residence in foreign countricsL It 
should give the distinction between the essential, the grave, 
and the mmor observances ; and setde the penances renui^ 
site for readmrsston lo full rights, when these observances 
have been accidentally broken through. We quire atrree 
ihai no good Hindu wilt deliberately violate them ^ 


3. Thfe dcdsions f>f ihis Council of J*ontlits should thuti 
be jji'OJiiuTgated ai public nicetings ood at lectures given for 
the purpose: in public assemblies (as a[ Hurd war, Benares, 
etc,). They should also be published rejicatedly in tlte 
native; papers, so that ihe public at large may knenv that 
mere travel and residence abroad is no sin. and that 
travellers do not necessarily cease to be good Hindus. 

4, To prevent imposture, however, by those who, Iiaving 
taken the liberty to live as Mleccbas in foreign countries, 
or during voyages, wish to pose as observant Hindus, 
arrangements should be made, in places like London, 
(.ixford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Cirencester, Paris, Berlin, 
etc,, for regular Certificates, to be given by responsible 
persons, testifying that caste and religious observances have 
been duly maintained by the bearer : this at present is only 
done at the Oriental Institute at Woking. 

3, It is not impossible that a momhly or bi-monthly 
steamer could he chartered between Bombay and London 
and London and Bomba)', for exclusive use b)' Hindus. 
This might be the beginning of a regular Vine of steamers 
devoted ejtclusively to the conveyance of Hindus, 

6, Pending this desirable consummation, the committee 
should make definite arrangements with sums line of steamers, 
say the P. Sc. O. S. Co., and publish such arrangements 
lor the Information of Intending Hindu tmvellers. 

Having tried 10 pm. as fairly as we could, the tase 
regarding Sea voyages by Hindus, we cordially express our 
hope that the day may soon arrive, when members of that 
religion may be able to travel and live everywhere, in the 
due observance of their laws and customs, without incurring 
any penalties and privations for what we think Is sufficiently 
proved, neither to be forbidden by their sacred books, nor 
to be incompatible with their social or religious duties, the 
exact performance of which can, under definite rules, be 
secured, if not with ease, certainly with but little trouble, 
who rightly prefer religion to mere worldly 
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CORRESPONDENCE. NOTES. REPORTS. ETC. 

RARL GREY ON UGANDA AND “ PHILa AFRICAN US,” 

Wf have reedved the foil owing letter from the veEcran 
statesman. Earl Grey* K.G.:— 

1 duly »oei¥vd your kimt ct the 191I1 with a copFof tht aittdt on 
Uganda reprinted from ihe !>iii I am only now able to 

oflftJ 10 you HMWe dusultoTj' remarliS on k after haring re^nj it with the 
itientiafi it desenf«.^ [ do not dispute that there ts ttw mticb ground for 
the niiihor^^ coudemtuitloti td much that Lias l>cen done in Uganda fince 
the c^ientbns of the BHikh East Africa Company were extended (0 that 
country, but I ihinls he if iinjim m imputing blame for the acts he 
COndetnTift to the East Africa. Com|tatiyp to Capiani Lugwdi and to the 
tOEtaiOiiarief. The cenaure of ihe latter 1 coitsidcf to he especially uiijuat 
idlirr tlirit long yean of zealous and de%^eil labour in etri^iug to extend 
the hle^ifingf of ^rhrifftianity and rinliscation to the inh^tbitanl!^ of Ugaiidit. 
l*iU trilhiu a totfipamthrly fhott ritne theif bboun had been ax sumi^rid 
as could ruasonably be expected considering the chatacter and dccum^ 
f Lliicw of the pcF[.Tuialkiiii that luul to be dealt wilh, amd they had ntU t«n 
disiurbcd by xuch contentiom a^ have riniTC uecorred between hostile 
parties m the poiiuUtinn arrayed j^in^ each other by tbrix [irofe^ebg to 
he adihercirts of dilftrcnt chnicheiw 'Htese deplorable content ions with 
the tad p^Jurion^f llwy have roused^ and the btoods! icd dic^ Iiava occasioned, 
ounot therefore be Eatd to luive Iteen caused b}' the mlasEOiiories^ but may 
wkb ini aaore it^soti be regaided is only a part of the evil conxei:{ueocex 
which Iiarc follcwed front the action of the Btiiifih Coveminent In Africa. 

Enleliox 1 btdy addrcfisedloihe edhorof the Tmes 1 have endeavoured 
m sbnv that the want of a due regard for justice lawjrcLi tlie pepubrion of 
AfdtX atida1»:iof foretiihl iti taking timely and judicious measures for 
rnipicviTtg theit condit uuif and fit the wnc time guarding ftriluh inirresix. 
this Ihren bci^ dLvpkyecf in the polky of our GoeemmciU under siicws^lvr 
adintnismtiotia. A laic am) striking MmpJe of these ^ku 1 ts ittour poll icy 
H aifotdeil by the agteeinttni entered mto durifig L4iTid Saliibvry’a adminjo^ 
tnrinn for dthnding a great part of the African Cemtinent tnto of 

influence * usdgneil to cetiein Kuropcin rmiiuni, and there secint 10 beiiuie 
mntn for doohtm^ that ihe misiuke oonimittcd in catering mtO these agree¬ 
ments has liCTTi the tfiaih rauae of the sad trents in Uganda whkh have 
m\\td ffirnh ihc remarks of ** Hblhi'Afriicanin,*' tr ji ckar from the infor- 
mifjiun on iHr suhiifct ibe correspondence and other jiapen that 

ha'Vi: been publiiJtciLj that the Eiixt Alrlra Oompgiiiy did nor desire 10 
CArifnd iis tipefariurts to Ugrtmti ilci the contrary* tlrii wai so lUEmi- 
cotrirary 111 ki intmesi ax a txminiereial cornpciny thai 11 never 
would ht« ihmighi of en^ghtg In to cmly and haiardous an underiakijig 
ted it 1W4 liecii h by the linremmenu li h also clear 

thai ibc Cmcrnnwri iif the doy was amriom ihni Brittah ambarily shunEil 
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he pTfiiEpiry" catablis^htd in this Talu^ble terri^oiy which htid dcdon^ 
10 he within its tphere of fnRueticei’* because otherwise my advantage it 
codd cbirn under thit decloJiHign would bpse, and some <rthtr nadon 
mighc assume ihe authariljr England had ncgTretcd to take Tor ftsdt Sodi 
was ihe manner in whicli the East Africa Conipanj' was led to take up the 
pofition IE did \n Uganda; and Lhoiigh 1 think it made 4 miaEake m doing 
fio, for that mistake and U& cortsct|kieiico the fiovemutent Of the dftf rather 
thjj> the Company dtight to be held mainly re^iwisrble. 1 need ruot state 
who: ftJI Ut«c cdntei^ueTiOcs were; it is enough to rciniml you that the 
conduziiOEi of ticath's wilh nati're mkr^ im^estirirg the ofilirefa of the East 
African Company with a Large share of politmal power naturaily ^ited 
tmich jeiUoiisy aP KEighsh interference and mhuenee berth in French lesi- 
dents in Uganda, whether they were misskmanes or engaged in seculfir 
occnpAtiiTfiSf and idsn m Enuny of |he naUve inhahhants of the coqiitiy. 
Hence ariDse bitter aiLimosliics lietwccn parties calling ihcanjicIves Catholics 
or Ftotf^aiitf, though difkicnccs in ihdr religious opiniutia scCin to hiTc 
had much less to do widi the fpiiirtek of the native parties and the ciiril 
wm which et]sued ibun setfllh iiiletests and p^si^ions. These fesalti of the 
mcosuresi of the East Africa Company in Ugafido were mo^t lamentable^ 
but I have seen no evkteiice thet thej* were fwinluced by siny unjitsUfiable 
nets of the Company of Of those em|duyed in its smtee; ihe only fault of 
the Com|ianyr^ I Im^-e already reiuarked, was its having undertihen at 
the rnstance of the fJosiemment a task which it was not posable for it to 
[icdbrm with success. 

With regsrii lo Captain Lugard, a fiiir coenparLson of the different 
accounts given of his cundutt shows, in iny opinfcnir ihai instead of 
deserving ihe severe censure pmnminced upon hiro liy rhili^AfrkaniES,“ 
he is entitli-d to high prajse for the sound Judginenl md the fairness with 
which he in a shturion of greai difficulty. It is true liuil in tbe 

hostlliiics iiL which he was enijagcd many of hti opponents were lulled ^ 
but he w^ pmcticany forced into [hrst hostilities to ddend hitnself, those 
acting under him in the service of the Company, and the large numlier of 
the native popubtinn who had a right to look to him for protection in 
MfAcqiicnce of whin bad peviotuily bnppcrted The war was aho carried 
wi with as little seventy as any war can be: and when he had established 
bis auth^iy, he used tt to enrorce Ufipn ihe contcndhig imnics a settkmcni 
of rhEif which was gttmUy an^pted as fair to them all, and which 

hits tiilhmn at been ihe rnisms of piitting a atop to furttvci bloodshed. 

I hope thatPhllcH African us '* ctn morp cardfully comldcriug the Itbtuiy 
of their ininsartbns will fed it right to wtthdmw hia tinimrasuned cendern^ 
nation of Captain Uigard nnd ttlso of the mSssicinjirie$. As to the hitter. 
Bishop TucfecFS fciier to Sir Ckrald Poriai, of the if si of September 
which won pubbihed in tbia country bdbtc the etui of Oauber* thmra that 
the misriOEiatits were unw illingly drawn iniu taking a pan in ibe public 
ollaus of Ugfljntk frum which they bad previously hcjit studiously aloof f>y 
the need of their suppanlng the Officer who tinunlly tepresented the 
Eiithli noTcmment, 'fhe Englbh Miiojon, os ihe Bishop ob$We5^ 
natUTally tupported the Engllih rtrsidefii in the cccrasc of the powers 
rntmiied lo him by the Kngluh Go^rmTuent thiougb the Company 
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I itiuil add 54 >iiie ’wordi on the vtEwtf this afttde seems lo ^itnplj thM 
^ HiUo-A fricatJttaentemins as lo wh3.t au^it in be tlic <oncipct of ihc 
Bntisli Gdiremment ^Slli regard to Ucanibi and lo ^Vrica generallyp in The 
pr^ijil state of J|fiji t rSu 1 cordially concur with him io condetnfiing the 
CsctravugoAt projects for e^nH^hlrtg British juit!ionty ol^er ft large part of 
that cantinent, which have hccn pul forward in ictlcrs to the ncih'apapeDF 
owl in ecUer wajpi, 1 think txrth jurtke lo flriltsh taxpaym and a 
sidemtion of what would Ire of nol henefil to the Africaji pc^indatlon forhid 
the adoption of ih™: achemi^ by our GovfmmenL Aititrng ihiisc Khleh 
cmght tc be rejected 1 inclodo the project, which has ohuuncti a lat^ 
incasufe gf suppeirt, for the constrpctimi of a miSway from Mombasa lo the 
great kdeci^ t do not doubt that the lime will come when such a railway 
will have to be made ^ihougb not by money fnmished by the Briti^ 
ikjYiffnmtnt), but for the ptesenl suoh a worh would be altogetttLT 
precmlurt, ainCe Mr- Joacffli ThomstKi has clearly shown m the I^r/mgk(fy 
for December that dpott St “ Ihctc would lie hut the most irifting 
ttrnme tiiird)' out of protioftion lo the caepenso of obualjuctlan. of up-kcepv 
and of working."^ 

My oordL^t concurrence with '‘ Fhilo-Afriomiis ^ in csrtdcmning this and 
all costly ftnd Iwardous measciies with the view uf creating ft greni firitkh 
Empire in Africa diDes not hownrer, im[Af that I agree ftlsa In ihe opinion 
1 icAt he erui^ini that the nation would hr justUted in suddenly with¬ 
drawing fiom Uy;andft the Britiib a^Kiftnce by whkh an etui was put tn 
the chril wftT^ and ibi renewal b mm prevented This would, tn my afnnkiit, 
be ft derelicticin of tlm perfhnnaiRre of a duty ricady impfv^ed upon the 
natioD liy what has been already done, and I consider it to be equally a 
notional duty iq use ibe great [lOwer and influence, Ip which EngUmd has 
been raised by l^ondeoce, for the impwemeoc of ihc Afncati |>opulitinfL 
tn my kltets to tlie liftret 1 have pointed out the means by whkh I am 
convinced that Kriglanc] might gTadually csmMLnh peace and order in a 
krge fain of the ilfrieim oaittlAent wiiho^ji impoMiig upon this cottnlfy any 
scrioBi expense or dangerous respornsiblUty, wd, what is of peat imponance, 
withtail erefthig the Ji^lousy cf oiher nations. If securtiy for the pmom 
and pn^petty of misiicmiin^ and traders of all reations and uf all denoniu»- 
tknls uf DirkUans were thus firovided fot, their exeetbuv wnuEd accomplH}! 
all that k needed (or the benefit of the African popuLilion. I iliill lie 
glad if you cau liring umlef the eonddcfaiTHiii of FhapAtricanua-" tire 
remarks ! liave now roKk on his ftfiiele:» for though i difler wiiMy fn™ a 
Lujlr figit of iK ihere ts aW much m it in whkb I o^oettr, 

I itn^ MlhfuHy ytium,, 

GftET. 

REPLY TO " PHILO-AraiCANUS” BY THE TMPERTAL 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA COMPANY. 

7t^ /Ac /Ar ln watAir «\wtj AhiATtc Qt/AXTCXL^ Ricnxw. 

Sif^—My directors desire lo ftckngwltdge youj courtesy in sending them 
a copy of the Mtide of ^ I*hilo-Afncaniis" ptiidifthcd in ygur Review Ibf 
the anreiK cpauier^ 



Correspmdfitff. Rf^oris, ttc, 

It kftf course ihc privilege of ihe indfrirlual Ufiton, be Ms motives ut 
bis idimyiKm^iesi wlusit they ntay^ to call in qiics^Lon the policy of her 
MiJestyS juid legAitilt^ of pledge or cudsoquences to advonte 

the reircml by tnidlslef^ in ptiimeT of the net* nf thdr iiredicCcssofS; but 
where *'tbe L>onour of Gresjt Entuiri ” is conremeij strict ohscrvjiiice of ihc 
etenul ccfuitiet vm 3 art impafibJ conaidCTikui of facta are inJispensaliEe 
detuenta of i riglileout ** ITte Ml of Hiiurtoum and 

^the ddcit of Majtiba Hil! ” niuat t-iithef scf*e us beaeorki to thdrauULor^ 
md pramotCT>. wtihcHjt; dhtiiiiCtton of ^han aa guMi-? to action 

in dealhg with UganiiLit ^‘The mntintiky of moral policy l^itiUy cort- 
riats tn rtpearifig di^^graoeful expenmentjt, nor could it be ju'^iikdj tn the 
scu$c 9Ugg)eaicdf by false onalygia to the terkStM depredutioti of the 
concert of United Europe for the dvihzation of Abif^ 

The tcivt adoptijd by Phflo-Afneanus" in ifcating of the siave tr^dc 
mid sbvery ts a typical insUnce of his spmL Relying opoq llie dicta of 
iridf-aEScrtLOg jMirtLsms PhiiO-A&icmus'* ^norea the »^'vidtnce of facts 
Atte^ed by the Ttsponrilile representatives of dtflerent npuioaolilies^ and 
their Cdirliiiiion* a$ lu the beat meana of suppressing an evil common, in 
vuned fomHp to uH thi*^ apherei of influence. Of Uiese means the mllway^ 
m the Htimatinn of Mr. JO«ph ITioimoni an hnkpendent witli 

the courage of hw opin tafias Jmltla the liml place Ip/kSp the 

for tJeccmlhs* If hit summary of its dlkacy w^ew not 

conclusiTT, in eseposing the Cdkey of “ Fhilo-Africantiij" ” rieisx thdf futther 
xutbonmtiTe rtfutation is to be found in the Parfcmtifintaii- Hlue-lwok 
.Africa, No, 2 of tU official documenis are recommended to 

" FlUto-Africanus," ns ot any rate joalifyiog "the pcominetit pbee giTcn to 
th^ great Curse fskvmy atid the ^avc (rade) both in thi^ disetmon^ of this 
atnirm n jtid til ibc ddxUe of Ifouse of CoDimans luiAl tession-’' 

In respect to the “opening of dew markets 1 must refer 10 

Mr. Joaqih ThonBun's aftide for 4 fair and unbiased eKp> 5 itiQn of the 
pnKpci:i!i of tntilef present uml future. In the British East AErican sphere. 
In dwelling upon the al»ence of any nicati-i of (ranspurt ^[ee|kt slave inbour 
“with on «dl«t 3 blHbed track roUie+"and in limiting the rorumcrce of 
Ihe country to ihc impoftntiDn of “ tkiuoTi gunpeorder, and liie-aitam'' 
pTDsecmed with every rktai) airocity^ '* Pltilo'.Afrtcatucs^ timiti^ to advice 
hh ruideTs that the condittitn Thmp he cottlcrcnphite^ U not only out of 
date* iKjt omr which the conioiTOCtiori of a railway is destined to counteract, 
one, ahio^ ns certified by the litk-dwcb of the Comiwny'a tenure and by 
the agreemecus and eonyeutioos regukijiig it^ admimstimtion, which ihc 
Coenpany tios bceti especutHy constituted to iuiktsimIc. 

The status of slavery is definitively ulw^Uhetl in the tcrriiory assigned by 
the Charter* In the territofy of ilie concesrion thi* selfrcdcinption of 
tbm h persisLcntly entvuraged, and ikspito ihc unavoidable tecr^gtiition 
of \csbt6 inicreiiila the *^tnfiLtutioR* iy doomed to ttiihtn a entasur- 

ohle dine. With a view to it$ immediale eadnciiian the udn^Kian of itre 
Indian Code has been adypcaied by the Company, 

All the Hniish sphere of influeiiee his, by enpre^j desire Of the Companyi 
been placed in the xone of total prohibition of the imponation of alcoholk 


JVeits, Hc/^rfs, etc. 
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lit|uon titultt Aniole 91 of the Sfu^ds At(, xnct its testridioiis ‘as to ibe 
importfttioii of fire^ims ojid gtinpOKrlsr sne being ngidl>' iqiijlltd. 

A* to the treatment of Rnlives, tbe strict accounts requiitd froni all iht? 
Company's employ^ refute (fa* itnpuutiions of “ Pliilo'AfricBnus,'’ when 
conirastmg the '^accounta of Henry Stanley and Carl 'Petera"' with iht 
''hoflotir due 10 the ex-Missionary Stokes, who neither Uo^ pot mimJera. 
and pays bis pottem their wajjes as agreed upon." Tn repudiating Ids 
giatuLtoua insimiBtions of crticl and dklwnest oemduct towards 1(3 portent 
on the part of the Ciuupany, J mny remark, tn pacing, tliai the litdividiml, 
in these lospecls cited as a model, is in Cacl the srch-tntltf iii inns and 
ammunitiati, tndispentables to the aUee-raid«, hU; last consignment through 
Grtman temtoty htio U^utda iKiitg u matter of publio ngtoriery and the 
subject of aoHal ttpfcsentaiionsp 

to caloniquum, the Compstny has ncrer Insisted upon the suiLabtlity 
of the British aphcie of influeiice in East Africa for European sctlici*. 
'I'bc Ditectors have left liie public ro form their own jiidgmeiil u[fon the pub¬ 
lished reports of its employ^ and notably that of Mr. Hohley, gcolcgist, at 
p- (39 ni the farlinineniaty' tUne-btxdc, Africa, isiot +. having icfctencc to 
a considerablo iraci of high-lyir^ country in the viciiulf of Mtiunt KeiiiiL 
Hia opinions, by the way, have Ijceii letnfmced by Bklmp Tuefcer (in the 
TT/iea of *4tli jnnnary UutJ. What the Company has advanced with 
justiiiDblc Itcmtinn, without asaerting irf denying the HiitaUHity of selected 
trji:U for European CDlnnination oa nuunlained “ by. everybody who knows 
the country," is thai the tmDECUiiied fertile lands which abound in the 
sphere of Brilish indue nee an- pecuirariy adapted tn every particular to 
scttlemimto of the snrpluA populaiton of British lodm, and this the more 
40 if not for the reasoii that, on the unijualiftcd tnttmuny of “anothei 
wrilcf," " I'htb-Afrtcanus" descrihes ihcm na being ‘‘entirely mid of all 
tnhahtlania " 

The homily of “ I'liilo-Africaiiuis" on (he ‘‘atumimicMi of this large 
counify (o the Uritidi dotniiiions HriW fJif ftf/itta/ «J /At feip/f '' reUta lu 
dm law of Natnie which from time immcmonal hoi univenaUj' 

opeiatrie. If m the case of flttiai britain the proceu of cx[Euuuo)t reata 
excritdooaUT upon ‘the volcano of public sentimentality," and be cwv 
dudvB to “ ircrsodkal paroisysms of madness," there u at Icsat cmnfim tn 
the rdkclion that uiiicaaijon ill Ihe special case by conr«i and consesM 
has Wu hedged by laws and condltihi™ directed espedilty in recorclhe 
happtii« and wcU-heing of the peoples conomicd liy at oiict TupressiDg 
the cnaluet of filth tun ering adventurer, and hy direking the aspimri™ to 
□ur^yrdojt] o^ livd ctctdi^ amnugn thitiu 

The artitudi: of rival sect, during the recem Irtwble* in Uganda, and 
the action of Clipiam Ijjgard witli regojid to them hemg Ailt, » ii were. 

fudm. slumld properly Ire left lo (he jiulgtoetit of the contHjJUnc 
ambotiticiia ^ 

It b ^tby^ ome that In pre.j«dgu^ by erdeming the 

ureot. of Iht Rev. Edward ConyWt. “ Phil.^ Africans," wifliholik the 
eapUnalmn. of the fev. ColUn. on wIkow imctcported flatomenta the 
former gentlcouiii had rehcA llmre tapiwtilion, are at ft j,4 of Optoin 
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Lugjrd'sici^f HJ i3te Ffisndi publeilicil under the authority of tht.- 

Fqpdgn Office, and «muin the foUowing Opiiifrw f.tigj!trd and 

WilluLTn* weir Ixrth miiTr ihiiti jusliHal in rveryihing they tlid^ and artcU 
thiwghout in a tnurt humane matintr.” A* regard;* ei^ont^ hnwrwj-^ of 
aniericif the fgllcnring citmct? from ihe mpcmic girai to anothEr 
priiCDtioua critic may scTVt to enlightim “ FhitO'Africamia": 

"The Church Missiunary Society arr^ m no way, irspunsfilile ^^t^ |hr 
[>o1ky of her ^lajesiy:*! Cfovcmmcnt, a^id for the confir^uent adVnJu.r of 
the Company to Uganda : theh representatives ZujJ edready hccii established 
tlu!re many vcirSy teaning on the hand of God and nui on the arm^ of the 
ficstL But the tecordsof the Society, the toners of Bishop Tucker, and 
the reports of Captain Lti^rd, atie^ tlte change which now sujrervencd 
in the conditkuiaof Lbqir worhtO cliangc that, whether or not in the abstract 
advmiE;^eou4 to all eoncernedt Invoivetl the snhijrrvience of all ecclesiastical 
agcficka to JJritiih Adnsintatrntive contro]. aa the rtiull of ihe dlslocaiion 
of eaisEihg reUtiuns between the rival ftccts, Frotefiiantp Catholic, omJ 
JfahDmtnedfln, and between the^ isecls and the native Chle&. For d. 
light judgment of the new r^inic it h necesaary to recall the state of 
tbings m Uipifida prior lo the advent of ihe Company* owing to the 
religious rivalriijs hy whii-b the cotmtiy tgfn and diitniclcd. The 
events recoidcd* .. - - are ccuirludyt: evidence of a domrniint authority 
to save the couniiy from ruin and us inhabEtanls Trora exterminariuti. 
Compare in this conuectiem the condition of the Spie of Ugiuida when 
vi^tod by Sj'hfJti: ami CrariL in ^fsLtv ood when otitered by liUgard in 
I>ecemb«f^ ^\ji well might it be argued that the iritToduction of 

Mkriorury enterprise in u held Opw to the intotcranre of aiituguEnfiric 
creeds and subject to no govemiug or modefating Influciicc, is oji evil in 
certain, the tveni hiii jnwEd* “ ilia umntiy itihubited Upeople 
in a Itm state of cidttirc to produce iuLcrmiUEiit atUTchy 4 mu 1 hiuodsliud." 

It b thererore an aiuise t4 language to represent the C M. ^ aJ 
dedring or soliciting the inlerveiilton of hi? ACaje^ty"^ Gnvcrnnitmi, or lo 
atiribute to the Company's action other motives than those of which their 
Charter Li the exponent^ and the obUgarioni created by Jnterojuitirial 
Agreemems ore the sufficieni justificatbii. It was from the ronrequEnco* 
of the Company*4 imervention if n’litidtoiwu that iheC- NLS. are under¬ 
stood to elajm ji^rotectioii, nor have they been more urgent in apfirectaiing 
the odvaiUii^ of settled rule to avert consequeitces than the Roiuan 
Caiiiolie Misaiotmries Ihemsclv^ tlutiujgh their Epoltesmon Afom^elgneuT 
Hirlb* re than the AUhommedoos in their official eugagcmtnl^ with 
Captain l4igaitj. 

" Jmt os the pte^oe <rf these Tcligkma bodk^ wa,^ mi factor in tjeto- 
mining the requirements tjf tmpciial poUcryi so now b their presewa 
entitled only to official con^deretiem iti the generoL interests as the means 
of checking their nspiratioiis to ULftttjnndom by Bying at each mher'a iliroats- 

The Prote^mnt Minion was establtshed at Uganda and the Lake 
tlislricta nt the special iiivitalion of King Miesa in June^ Tire field 

■ The Two Kirfit Ugaul*, by k. tV AOie, li^ «f A, U, StoeVij* by linei- 
Th* KftllEhl^ VkMS in UgOiali, i8$t* \tf Ci, ^ 


J 
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was moulded b)' tbe R-onum C^tTi(>lics ^tX^fgrmfie^ without iriYTtation irt 

1^7^; it has proved b£5.-ond doubi or qit^tioo that while the former 
utidtrr the dimctioxi aruJ auspices of ihe C, S. devoted themiielv-es 
exciostvciy to their mi^iannry Sahours^ the latter ilbent^d ihd? e^ort^ 
without intermissimt to aciqLira: (jolitECol pmioEnifiancej pmd wktc IhO direct 
occaiioii of tile ermakts wltidi Imw sijjjmened tijwri the eaptilnoo of the 
MahommedarH4v 'ilicir eonduct h faith fully depicted rai oiidi5|rtilah!e 
ei^ideow In the wotk^ aliovc dtrdt if b Iwou^'ht m tight in Captafn 
ljug 4 rd^^ rc|M^ts;, aiid b cotTuhoiated hy Father Aclii^ dectaimtion its 
ustru-lifil fnm ibe Jfam^ftrgtr Ci^mrai Sti) Junt^ tRy*t 

folhsttr^; fight with the tissohnnn^ was hardly ori^r bd^t^ro it hecatne 
needful to begin another and iar n^ort: arduous battle with the I^rotestantS- 
U seemed to os lo tie the most opportune time 10 make an eneigetic: 
forward nuivtancnt towards rhe e^Kien^on of (jatliohcisin and stiiring up 
The dogmntk *cal of the Cadiqjir Chiefs, 1 shall inspire the Catholic 
army w'ith coiifagc-* 

« . Kol only did the Rorosn CalhoJk Missionaries aeck the totet- 
vention of the French Kepidihcan Ckn’emmetH to eriable them to hupeft 
arma am! nmmiimtign into the country^ bin they suTTcptitiou^ly imioduccdl 
a ^-ety i^oiisfdtixaJilr iiuautity^i addition to touch thiit wai tniejcepwl — 

for Oistrihudoti to thmr paitijuin cunveru. 

“ 1 *be Vey-onte of the i:nmpany.3 Admniisttatioti Has been rhe-eaertife 
of the stncleat inipaifiiality in the treauneiu of aJt daa^ * , , Acting cm 
this ptincipk Capmin Logard hoi succi^edod in establishing a rirvwdf 
gorefWtl by an appeiJate |unsdictipn vested in the Company'^ agents, 
which all ponies have foniiatly bound iHeinselvcg to respect, tncluding tJie 
Mahoiiiiziedaii and Fagan parties, 

"‘No one disputes thai the Roman Cotholk Mnsianarics had precisely 
llie sarnE nghts the Piotcstants^ and are entiUdd to the same pruteaitwi, 
the cwily provtsti beinj^ ihat the roiruer, like the latter, thall fcmpulously 
absiHin fretm i/eilcd p^illitlc]^ partrisaiulirii. Ei^tuifly muse ii not be dUpEited, 
however, thai their ^fahpnuuedjui fellow^ubjeeiv are efUhlcd Eo the ^tne 
ngiits ajid the ^amc protection,** 

Irving to " I'hilo^Afrkimni ^ thi? ocmsAkilotn of an **casy ctmsricncc-“ 
dtriined aniwig uthcr things fvcmi hk deare tu minmiise or atiuiuiUe the 


-awful coEf^ctjucticcs to the Wappimla of the British nation abandafUug 
iheemifirr> ^byhkenitsg tiuro id die tiruggl«s l«twem Pica and Scots* 
bctwwu Nojsf-men und Bmi-ih, ant) Ncinaaru and EttgUsH ; it 

wm sriiEo; to call attention to one riwr ghuiog of this isiulc 

and ImpitflaJ wnler tn furmulmins hh trnpwhrnem w(»cUmi the 
Tctttmw of lacred tr^tka-* Hwr whi^ on ibk held -oust 

nxd in order to he ipprerbi^ fiw its simple naivete. 

Afwr 4 enc«m:i(ijs thr ikbUc^ «iw;li«lal by Oipiain Lugai^ ^ Kadbiy 
imfwsl bj « «Eb«umi wh® “tlamn to hbid the HmUh tupii cf to «cr 
by hk«innii juilfiiMeni.- **PhOo-Afriotia*" .(Tatgliiway ay* thai Captain 
l-upru ™ -Ihe aB»i July accfftliitd with the fiill ki,o,lcd« and 
cotucm of tW and that -ihta> tnaiic duly tobmUi^ 

tte F««,n ^ Kmcb4. tSiTir 


■ 

rcroiorv dLinIb a5 tn wnnSs clR‘cltcd+ wert lijr ihrai ji-c^cepifd 

and sppit^ved r 

'Fhe fait is not ilbfiulod. It is litiopif ostd with the paLriffctic oliject of 
iniwkin^ The **faftign Kum|i|! 3 in Press"" m note the dtsiMj-if^l" osaerted 
by the Hrimh oainm *■ to Uty hold ©f anything that comes us handT" to wlt^ 
tca-riiory legiliniatcly accruing^ to 11 on ibc dcUmsiatimi of tpJiCTO of ijiHufiTioc^ 
whkh bi the ttordis attriltiiLcil to Lord Salbbuiy« liod tKcii on 

□ativi’ pajnjdatiom by iivai Euicipesin natinni-*^ 

It is to these nations^ juarf/nj^n iTj/mlniSf tKat (iifftt BnUiin fe held tip to 
exeoatioii, ^"Thc Uganda lamb," it h pointed out, '"tiM never injtzned 
the British wolf. IBc KcokH fought; the rjiglish for thrir mnimtaiav y the 
Irish are ciyiii^ out for national mdrrpfiodei™U*' 5 .h Cifcat Uricnin's 
aolkro is olt^uted to ** the eartli greed of th^ Eromfotci^blf English middle 
wbOk *4n5rea!tf ol atteriding 10 the sorrows atnJ wants of they awn 
pooter elaases in thdr gitai otics^ me dcsiitniB to fSOntrol the iTEthy opium- 
amokitig a|ipeiites of the ChiftesOt to enfocce the rc-nofiLmage of Hindu 
widows to i^ompel the Chinsc wamext to have they feet free fram 
mc&Lft; and lastly to anildiuite (lossjhk civil war in Uganda, tbe>'would let 
loose the doip of war I Tlic hontnir of England h feprtacffited by Maxitn 
gtmi to ctit down the Abtcan converts.of French Roman CathoHca '* (p. b)p 
and mtich more in the bkc incoherent itraini ending in die reHectiofl that 
the British have ^hed no LMahammcdiin or Pogmip only Roman Calbolic 
blood in these spheres, while the fkrmans have shot ond hung the mitivea 
pretty freely io>, that Captain Uti^rd is to be thanked for one 
thing p he is the nnLy Englishnion who Itaa said a word in favour of the 
French Mmicmarles, the ciifzmia o! a hfendly State^'' albeit, "with the 
Fnench MEasionoiy diffktiltia ate^ ex^rlcaced, which are not felt willt 
other naiKmalihes^ ccftatnly mat wkti Brithh RomEtn Catholics" (p, 
and ^ in Indb^ BritiEh, Spaui^f lialian,^ Belgian, Gennon^ Roman CiuHolics 
never give any trouhk; the Fiencb Sll^mtiatf has always ^ Ftarra' on 
his hraio " ip. 5 ®}, to wh* wfien " Mr. Cat! Peters, the German advenmrert 
tHrA tAt &/ fAf /Vjhfi/j (p tg), tried to supjilant tJte Englnh 

fn Uganda* Of ronrsie therefore “ it dotne^ With a tjad grace from the 
Govemineat of a Kcpublic which has ejected Englidi Mtssionaries from 
the loyalty Islartds and threaicnB to do the some in Algeria arid Tunbie 
(ft * 5 ) I nevenhetesT?^ by the story told by ^^the French Missjonartea with 
large amplifknliijns the hatred of tlie people of France against *Les 
Anglais ^ ts roused: Uib is Jnost Ismentahlt-** " I am not blaming Capttiiii 
Lltganl; lie certflinJjf does not value bbuik Hfc roitch inodent 

shows that he did niji possess lim Ltaat eleinentary knowledge of mting 
nitric races t the fjeopk kilUtd wen: nominid Oimtkiift though of a 
diderent Church, and thh reodeii iht inddem mcn^ ifcplorable. ” 

^ PhikK.\rricantis** moy coodontt the pahcf of a party in the StaXOi ta 
which he ji oppostidi and sneer at the " British insularity and supemilioLis- 
ness,* which wishes 10 have i» own way east and wet and to get rid nf 
nil other tiatiomc* He exmpHfiei this triumphnnt taunt by the futile 
attempt of EnglNh doDainatian after eertturics of effort to extinguish the 
RcHiiiLn Cothdic Church In Iiclofidt'* and'rimilftr Uttmts obouird- 
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To q}ioi^ anoiher insumce by K^onipteie di^^eg^d of cau^ 

and efifecl as wd\ Ojs conlcmpl: of analogy^ “ Fhilo-AincantiE'’ cla^jsifie^ liio 
dufue of wiibdnLving from "aoounLry occupi^ for less ihai\ two }fear» by 
ItuTc ilmopecui qdicers ** wiih Use criioc of latT adlng AfghaitL^tan^ tvrke 
ocotipkd and ^'iwioi almndonecL" In ihc one i^se pmnanofkt otxupe- 
lion waft ibe avowed objocii wiule, on the oihcr, wc ait lokl Umt the 
Govemiueist was fimiod^ on by irtiiieft foti^ed un their rolera under the 
ini!uefiee of the Inigbciar of Rusiikn itittigutv ^ new opening for eonuisnee, 
a blessing to a few o|:ipre! 3 ed pcofik oppressed by \lahommcdiin4”~lhis 
queer cancatenation of tporira, regordJe^ of gnumnuTj being pivoted on 
a bugbear whose mherent vitaJity has since been ampty realized. 

Such illnairatiotsi mny serve to edify and amuse the iinrnlTbteft Abu^ 
of subordinare instrumenia ¥diose only oirae eonsbts in tiavtng done theii 
diiLy« cfiktnnily and siiocGfifully^ in furiliering the NalioniiL is no 

argumeiu forut apmsl UsattKilkT- It is grievous to find hue o^^eition 
liucd upon goibkd cUmCH from aoonyinous and ifresponsihle eammum- 
uiilons to she Pr^ prefmed for this pmpoese to die GVideocc of mSeioJ 
documents^ and to the rt^iorts of British whose honour and iwaeity 

are Uiusgrndiitously impugned 

Speaking of Soudaniar ^ PMlcrAhieoiiiiB " compares these trained 

«oldier^ to '^ihc Red lisdions in the war with our Cokmies in Amerind last 
cefilury/^ and ignoring the dlscipUne to which they have proved to be 
amefwble under Hntbh cifBocrs in HgyiH, further conceals the ^c% that 
Qiptuin Lugard's deckred object in engaging the men -*kft behind by 
Emin Faiha " was 10 subject them lo the same di»:ipline and to rescue 
them from the saiiigory ciiaracierUtic of the suiraunduig triSws^ to which 
their Abandonment raust lurvitably hurc eic|iCKMd ilicm. Po CapUio 
iHiigatiJ'i proceedings In thia Jtifttifv the viJe of 

” FMl<>AfrijGmiia ” and Jiis informant ? 

Vdii axe At libcity to tuaks what use }*X 3 ti ple^^ic thk Jetter, 

J am, Sir, ytmrt faJihfntlyi 

»jth Kebnuuy, 1 %^, Kksmt UpjfTLEVi 

Acting Socreiarf af tlic Irapeiial British Kaiit Africa Company. 


LOkl> HOBHOUSE ON THE JURY SVSTE\L‘ 


’rhcir wo ihicc n»iin uincu bFiJw JurjMjTWcTii, arcordiHg to its cFFects. 
\\c may looik u it u an inrttfttniEnl fut duin^ Jiuticc bcFwmm oik tiiijjitnt 
ami mother. Tliai ii iu (iiicct Or wn timv bolt si its inditcei 

filed! ; lint !* ncjjardi the minds of ihe Jotots thcmnelvcE: Bcctnutty as 
tcaardi it! ioauenw cm the Uwi of ibo ostmti?'. It U h) tbo firet of thesf 
aspect* that the iuiy^fttesi i* imiu pni«d, and ibmI bUmed; piaised 
beeatue it w uid thit Junes stand between the strong and il« wiat, and 


- Ix^ b» t.^wrt.1 oT ihf 

m»>ik! «f. cf ihrEm laiU, 

WW usdrr hu pwkner ,t the „ jj ^ ^ 

•Hi- ^,he Jl^h «, “tW 

M£iti0T ^ Ti 4 aL t^ Jwnr hi ExurinuU Aod tiul»^ 



mvc \hc «alc frfttn flp^trwuicin; btumnl ai Wtig a duawy [uiuzhiae. 
untfitaint Wmidering* Ipidiag io Qlogi^ and ahEsmril iU^tskati- Liu^ ot 
those vipiA's niudi tO be sjud for it,^ anti t ^nnol diicma lUesh 

fiQrw. I i\idt this iwi qf ihc siih)ect, merely sayitig ihstip whichtrver 
one decideK ihe <qiiQcion whether or nu a Jury is the bat tnitrEiiincflt fuf 
meLttig oiat precise ihai is aot tht moax important aspect of the 

J iuy-s)*steiiL 

Coiiaidcnilily mure Important, 1 think, is iCi effect on the |Bmns and 
thrDu|;lt them on the cqtmmmity at lar^gc. Ki'^ry man who 3 $ called upon 
EO exo^ke a respOftisihlc functioo, cftpecially if he docs h in publii;:, is a 
stfpngcr man for and more M to excrase another. And on^dcrlr^ 
tire numbcfa of perserrH^ wbn ^-eai tjy year lake par* aa Jurora in the 
■dminiatniiiDn of the law, though we catinoL giuge the cflect of tiie 
pmeers^ it ti irapftirtllilc in dOuU bm that rt mujiL have 4 comiderablo 
effect in edofaiting the imtion, and in giiing them self rdiantt? fur dealmg 
with public affairs L agree willi Mi. Justi« JanUm: in ihtnkiivg tliat the 
Juty-STVsem has played a snbstantbl poft In making us a sdr-govetnfng 
niittoci--t agree: bui with a ptovUo ai^inst putting the daim Un^ high. 
I think the result is more, due to the varioas l^ocal GoTctnincnt^ whidi, 
for matters fxii judical but adminisimtivet both cccleMasticoJ and tin'l, 
worked for centuriea in great ^gour snd rei^uiJiuon ov^r all pits of the 
kingdoin; which, becoming, unsuitable txnd noi being reforened^ decayed 
away, and which we are now trying to revive in new forms. Through 
il\m our fordfothm kiuncch tn thdr Porihhcs^ their Manors, tlieir 
their Cnunifes* and their DioecM, to manage puhAic allktis on 
ihe MnaUdT liral scak, s* that nhen she time came they were aide to 
tnanoi^ them on the gmler tutxoiuil vcat& ¥ot the result Juries musti 
have crediL, but not the lojjpifit pnrlioii of credit* 

Fai ihe most impqrtani effect af the aj^steott ii> in iny judgtnein, it* 
iiiffuence upon the Liw, Juntas keep Ijiw sweet, keep it prtcikal ; acting 
cotatanlly like the force of gravitation which enables m to wnlk upon I he 
earth instead of Hying off into space It is Hirdy moat iinpoftant to the 
cohercoce and strength of a fiation that its Laws should lie in hamiony 
With the ihotights and fccltngi of its people, Kow, Lawgivers may be ibc 
wisest of mankind v bul ihe Laws evolved out of their minds me apt to be 
too hard, tistidi over tfie betds of ihe masses, or apart from ihrif 
feelings Of l»yotid the ideas of the day. If vucb Lfl« are enfoiccd by 
rigid tnarhinery, ronvulsioiia arc apt to eitsttc: and if thm h fb™ tootigh 
to nrpresj them, apailiy and atrophy wifi a4d \vu KoW| Jurio are aiway^ 
inoking ionimierablt dedsitma^ each one pEthaps vety .smaJlt bul eoostantt 
ubieptitous^ so as to produce a great eBeCt on the whole; aod (heir conslanfl 
tendency is to fie the actual working of the Ijw lo the OTdinajy staittiords 
of mankmcL nod so to bring bock a supcrfiue and tninsceosknt to 
earth ogaia, and to luakt it fit for hiimati nature's daily food^ 

The l-ectUfCf has tcfcncd to the Law about Suiddcs i a barb^roua 
I bdiere of theological birth, by which unhappy creatures who had found 
life uninrehtc were purtued with refined malke beyond, the litink of ihr 
grave. Juries did nmeh to take the of that t^w. 
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the of which mntif wm passed in thtf efghlfientb centui^', 
when die prQ]Kithrfi cksscji were fimurpoi^t in ttc LegliljUiurg nnder ihe 
tlDlion rhfll didi mild he ttini|jcd cHjt if cmly pisnishtncnifi were tnJide s^ilPge 
ent>i!gh. tt fnunil (hat j titles objected to take in killie^a 

fcIltm^TMtiirc^ aften one of ihc samne class wiih themselves^ and one whose 
tccnptntimw they could iindcTStonjl because he had sioteo a sheep cirsoiiM 
mfte from a shop or frotii the person. They woold constontlv nctlmi In die 
T^ih of (hfe evidence, aiid iheir conduct led lo the introducLkHi of 
mote hatnane or at least supplied Uic luost cyclic urgumcnis to the 
Bdvtx^tc:^ for Audi I 'lliey fihewtid tliat ntildet ndght be dare 

tfficiriii^ moil iso they Imv^e proved in 

I lememhef bdrig tolii when 1 a yaidg msm by a friend who wo* 
then an old one* of a ccftain imitsc held at a time when bankers thought 
k necessary to protect theansdves hy hanging those whn uttered forged 
nole^, I hare not rniTed the but repeat what 1 heard A mnnber 
of permtAf ijefwecn oo aod lo* were tried for iheir lives for forging or 
ittten'ng jC * fiotes. The Jury aj:)qujned ihtm all, "ITie Judge was supposed 
tn havfc shown counicnance lo tbc Jqry*s doings. After the day's business^ 
the SalpciloroT the Bank of England went to the Judge, and repres^rnted 
TO hifn the great danger of vuch reftisali to enforce the Ljwt- And the 
Jndge—I ihbik it was said to Baron 'lliomjison—ati^fiHfCred that he wai 
an old ttian and liked to Sleep of rughiif and so doubtless did the Jury; 
but tSiai |H^plc c&uid not do it m ho had been dipping their band-i iti the 
blood of their fdlow-cfcaiUTCS hecaufbfr they had committed some paltry 
depredtlicin^ The story [ilmitmqiic: omk wlieth tr true Of not, it illta- 
tnatea the feehnp anA nxLiiamts^ Juiid which were a m»if\ agimt in; bringing 
about bclLef Laws, 

I remEmiher iIao hearing compbints- in my earlier life how difficiilt it 
was tfi get cofivictinna fn poaching eaH.>s. \Vhnt did tbai mean ? It meam 
thai ibe (lame ibc descendants of the odious Forest 1-aws, were 

«cirtTc out of all [j^oportinn lo the and thut the Juries Were resolved 

to hamper thuir ociioa. 

I flke agBin pfoaeciilLons for libds or words alleged fo be ^edUiouC A.t 
the nuinds of Kolers arc Bifected hy panic feor^ as was the rp^r itt 
(lie gncaT siorm of ihc French Hcvnlution, mud they tliink* douhdesa quite 
minmdy, that free entiefams and uttcranect of dwontent aimed ar tbcoi- 
selves^ ace very donjicKJiw to the Slate, and ought in be dealt with as 
tTraAOTwble and pmUshed with deaflL OOfemua were iben chaiged as 
cipiiAl whiet we should miw look u^kki with mtidi quieter mitids. But 
The obslJimte sensfl of the Jiarioi refused to confound mwdi with actions or 
discontent with rtlselllon. Very siiMg Jmlgw f4ikd to get vetdigte of 
aiodenmatitin in of the l am refming te^ And ermae^ruenny 
more Ktiottfl diicontcnlt were mvoitkd, utir l^w more leasoMbk, 

fetid our Aueicty more finthiy knit togolba, 

r win not Mxk iot fimh^r cmuplc^ ilay ihc Lit. i» aitininutenrd 

by Juna tti of assaull. <^^aai\on far ull tiijds of inicne^ 

in > n| tltiefi If mogli ii onrotOc; Mil .* Kirh as to ulnh the bidk of 
mcriklnd thM Junticc I. .jnne ui them by thdr eqwils m «^ll m humin 
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Corrtspond^me^ ,-V(j/s:x, Rtp^ris^ ^U, 

impcrt^iom sUofr, 1 tkt Dul thmk tliat Ju4ec9 could do »udi voik, ac 
thav «*ould ever bt; ^ iAitsIlbii viib Uicm the}- ilh 

jurks, 

This tJiCTi is, an I think, the gTt*aW^ tnerit of tht JuTy-syRton ; sitm b)r 
Uja con.^lant tpieE opecirion tt keepts nur I-aw fwcet and whcilesotnt:, an^l 
in touch with the ^yni|jaLhies of UTeTage nien anct women ^ and that iO our 
natiun escapes, convulsions and gains in tnifU|i]!Ility and sTrength. 

1 have fi|K)kcii frtufd RngUeJi experienesr* and with tvn^knd in mj mirni 
But I cannot hdp ttunkUig that the Uidircct bcfi«fil;s of the Jury sysEcni 
iQUSI be JLs lurgety aTuHablo for India- Fossjbty more so for ihe reason 
that in Inijm iho dlsiancc between the Ruler and the Rided^ I^JClwecn I he 
Lawgiver and those who Ate to <d>cy the k grcaicr than it » ia 
Evns;larul 1 suppose that even sm Indian juror fbels mote of a man when 
he lasi eterdwd iiis jMildic function; and if he does so, then to that aicm, 
inritirtesiimal iti each Oiwij Sodcly is atrengtbisneti Likewise I shouM 
think ibat the condiicl cif tndkn Juries vouht pednt out the weak spoti b 
otir Laws, It seern^ certain, for iustaiKe, (hat rn order to get ennwtinna 
the |ioli€:e in India sometiroi^ use hideous cruelty and oppr^intt. Now* 
J urors whose brothin^ ur sistera nmy have sufFcred Irotn such or 

wiio mayW have sufiervd in their own persou% are Jikeij to have much 
keener nosc« for scenting out n police-made case, ibaji the Judge who only 
knows of such dark thbg^ by lepnrt. 1 cannm help thinking that if Indian 
Jurors are nut dcapked, and are not h^ctomd when the Judge disagrees 
wMi ; Lf tberir ptfxctrdinjjs oie watohedt and ^'ittention is paid to the 
caii£S in which they are rduciani to give v^dki^ according to iht ei.-tdcnce, 
they may by degrteil lielp the Giw'efniucnt of India in that ^ulnt where it 
k weakest. Its wi^kcst poitiL I have Jilw-iy* thought, 13 itiabEiity in leant 
tike feelings iiod thm^hts of its rileni multitudes. Hie wisi::it ufEc^ 
seemed to me 10 Ire dune who sought most scduloualy ftv points of oojitaci 
with the people i and one sudi point musi, 1 concdvct be the Jury- I do 
not enter into the now pending contruvef^y; Otar do I ^wesumc to Utter a 
conRdent opiiuofi on Uu: a[i|;>hcatlon to India enen of the mote general 
considciaiEOita E hare been disensring. But I fee] a strong bias b the 
direction of appljing them, and a strong wish that they should be found 10 
jipply ; and 1 am %eiy gUd to hear &Tonjablc opinions from Sir Rayiripnd 
ami L>r, Ledtmrf: and in find that Mr. Juitice Jardine agmfeS. with 
them himself, and lias been ahlc to point 10 a huge body of opbion^ both 
judkial and otficiaL in India^ to the saiUc cETccL Wllh Uui ciipfession of 
sariijkciioii| L will bring my ronarks to an cmi 


LETTKK FRO^! MOROCCO. 

We presume ihat out readers ate aware diat tf« tm|}Oftant membet of the 
Sheieefian htmiiy, who has sent its the valuable utidc, which we publish 
t Iscsrhcn:, regarding she true emses of the ^Letocco dilBcnUy,* la ccufia- 
mended to ouraUentfon by his British parentage on the mo thetas ride. His 
eldest hairbfother» Mukii Al Arbi, who resides ai Wazan, has been r^eci^- 
nised by tlit French is Grand Shetetf in succession to his Ihiher. A base 
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hen KtKUl had b«en apmul ihat he mu in antne Hray cdtinccted m'lh the 
capture of Hamam, the leader d the late Angheca revolt, nieneljr because 
he tujtpened to bate Jfwtil a fcot days in ttw ik^em dislncl, where he 
had gone to rettun the visit uf fCanga, the Khdf& of Aii|henu Our 
Tangier cancspondeni wr jt«r as follows regndiirg MamdmV captoni: 

*‘He «aa betrayed hy the Wadiasis where he was in hiding, and wtw 
ytstcTiley, (’'cbruoiy ignominioudy hurried t hrough the lown of Tangier 
ID the Kastadw his hands tied behind his hock, seated upon a dnnkey—his 
head coviered to conceal hi» foce; and thus avoid the danger of a rescae, 
and fcttlowed bty a triumphant loLtdc armed with guns and staves—a mny, 
but almost ineviiable, coticluaiot] to hrs connigeous oppoaittou to die estor- 
tions piacttsed by the Sultan’s autborhiviii for thus entk in betrayal and 
hopeless imprisonment every protest," 

Speaking of the Ule Aitghem revolt, oettain French papers ptainly acetme 
lu of having fomented h with a view of istusing disturbancia ihat wcnitd 
Jtutify our inteifennce, or, at all events, act os an Indirect piessntir in sup- 
p<srt of ibt late mission of Sir C. Ettan-Snuih, hfr, Boosai, the American 
Journalist, in his Volume On htorocco, pulilishtid by ^fessra. Allan and 
Co., hhita that the expensive rides with v^ich the poverty - sndekea 
Angliciites were suppti^ were of British manufaclurc. At any mte, 
neither the state of health not the attainments of SirC Euan-Sinttb itiaptred 
much hope among His best friends 39 to the succesa of hn (uiadun- 

Nor, in the subvettuent difhctilty, was it dtlier wUe or Jmt gn our (lott to 
cause the F'ord|git MJttwtEf st Tangier to be censured by ibe Sutmn for 
catrytng out hit ordos. A more simple and bonc^ man never existed in 
Murucco tliaii Syad 'I'oma, nor a better friend to Eogbnd, and to have 
wantonly punuihed him wai, indeed, a mistake which migbl hasu sentnufy 
impeded the efforts of Sir J. 'li’est Ridgeway. WV are, brtwrvcr, convinced 
that f^d Korebiwy b sinendy aAxbua to avoid another “ Morocco inci- 
dentraitd that all he n!(]tiires »10 secure some sort of api^rent latfeACTtnn 
for the flag which may please the ftmiih public. The real situation of 
Morocco can only be affected by a European IVrir or by some cliSBater to 
the ikiltan'i forces, and neithtu- event srnuld tieneflt Ibe interests of 
Knghiful In hluroccD. 

We undemtaud Owi the English Mission under Sir AVcsl Ridgeway is to 
start for Ke* dntiKt iintneduiidy. We betiere there will be outhing more tlian 
an cxchan^ of the usual hollow compliments, hut dds will snffiee tu t * ! * * " 
t.ord Rpiebery 10 claim a ntumplL We miirt add, however, lluit Sir Wnt 
Rufeeway has produced a very guod impression at Tangkr, wd that he 1 $ 
evidently anmiaied by ercdlient inimtloniu His efforts espc£o|]y to assist 
Tanipw in seeming soruethinfi in the shape of a Municipal Government 
tteaerve e%Tr>‘ coqnnendBtHKt, aa dues ahto hla supputt of the proposal to tax 
foreign property Iwldcts. Tt is most unja« that tire wHoie (Heal burthen 
shiHild Ire thrown upon Oatire laodlonH and hmlre^rencrs only. All ought 
to Ire sMeSted in ptpportion to the value of their preprtty without re^nf to 
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Cof7^tspf3^4enc€, Notts, Rtporis, 

AN EXCHANGE OPERATION ROUND THE WORI.Fl, 

We baw aiudi pleawtm In publishing the f6Bo*itig interesting stalement 
regarding the vicisitudes of a iian of in trawUing by caduuige IttJim 
Engtimd to India and thence to Cbtru and Anerio, whence it returns to 
England, afl« ui absence of $0 dayo, only diminished byabmii jl per 
rent for hanking caimnusiotit postagCi etc., tn bur enuntries, 'i'he itObC' 
ment ha* l>ecn drawn up by Mr. P. IL Baker, the able Manager of the 
Detbi and London Bankt 

On tst July, T39a, remit j^500 to Coleutu \ reach CaJeuaa on 

On *3 July temit Ks, 77«o'i3''6 to Kong Kong at R*. JS4 per $100—fn 
arriving in Hong Kong lotb August 
JO August remit fram Hong Kong $344*-34 to New York at $ioo silver 
per S^7^j fidd. smving in New York 10 Beptetnber,' 

so Septembiv remit {j!33s<j 5 gold to Umdrui at eo, S4'83t per ^1, 
arriving in London rylb September 

What aam will be received In London, and taking interest 
r«ii 5 % rrem t July to 19 Septnmtrer, what proTit or loss oiU be made on 
lire transaction P 

j^joo t/JiV* RS' 7710*344 at Coleutla. 

Rs, 7710344 ^ >*4 f« 1160^^3441-34 at Hong Kong. 

$3441*34 irt too for dT* 7 S =-*$1333**5 gold at New York. 


$3333 ‘S w* 4'*8i“X+T7 *35- fid. 

jC 

4. d. 

So davft lii 5 % 

500 

5 

o 0 

3 7 

ketum to London 

S«5 

477 

3 7 
11 6 

a.h* -»1 ■ 

e.a jC^J 
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THE SIKH KliALSA COIiEGE 
A coRCjipondenl front ibe JPttnjab gives us some iatercsting Laformation 
regarding ihe Khatsa College, the afiain of which, afler long factious oppo- 
utuiti, ore now oi length in a bir way of scttlemenL 

The Pioireinciit was begun ia 1A90, by the Khalsa DiwM, a ptiwerful 
Sikh AsBociatiou, and it aims at providing a deftomituliornd Collegei with 
oihliaied schools, for the Sikhs. A site has been chosen, 3^ miles from 
Umritsur, on the Tjitiore rood, and the foiindatlon stone was laid by 
Honour the T.L-Govemor on the 5th March, 1371. Among the donors 
ate the Chiefe of Patbla (Rs. rjoycwo), of Natifia (Rs. 105,000^—of 
I.jngru (Rs, 75,4100)—of Kapurtbala (Rs. tz3,ooo). A lakh of Rupee* has 
already Iweti raiKed fbr the Btiilding, which Is designed by Bhw Ram 
Singh. Gujuranwulta and Eiaoeepofe are to have affiliated schools. The 
edimtimuil scbcrne compribs a High, a Middle, an Upper Ftinuiy and a 
tjower Prinuiry Departtnent In the High and Middle Dcpattmeitta, the 
stadents will be able to choose between c laM i ca l and modem subjects, the 






bUdf indudEng Sandfril Jiiid l^cf^tan. '^The Technical and urtloBtimi de- 
fsjtrtmtmlst wH? be duly miciided to: and nU^t h&vc tx«Ti tlti^ 

tindy of Cnmiukhi and »r tlie (iruntb arc lo fonti a fcatuic. 

'Vhc cdncaticitt imfiancd will fullow the gcna::il fiyilcni of the f'iLn)ab 
cduokdamd Dcpartinenl ; and Bo^rdanfi hooses for sitadciits will Ix 
lisbed in ccmnccbon with llitr Collt^e and Schools; We ha^ been 
famored with copies of the dmft rules fomiin^ the ooii5ikutian of die 
College, and of the Boardjjifi houm: iuid we Imvo found ihcsm carefully 
drawn up aiHl vm appropriate for the pujpiafic intendedi The opposition 
Ly ilij* f^t-ili lialiTiirnt of tbe Khalsa. CoBegt Lasted ior two years, and 
secani to ua to have been as uttzreaaonabU! as it was fortutiatdy inisucccss- 
ful The Patrons ate the VTcisroyi the Commander-b Chiwfp the ix- 
(lovrmor of the Punjah^ and Uu? Chiefe df Paiiak, Jliitid^ Nabho, and 
KapunhallL Hie PrcsidenJ of the College Ccmttcn is the Bon^ W, H- 
Rattigani and the Vice-rit^dcrit, hfahamahopad}^ia Maltmil 

X^nw-nl Fn/ik ^doi- Sw Attar Singh, K,CJ.E.^ Chid of Bhmlaur^ !>oth 
elected for life. Special tneniliers of the Council are, the hlonagei of the 
Golden 'rumple at Umriisiir (ex oilticici)i and fire EuioiJcaiisGenL S. 
Blacky hfc3S4:s. J. Siine; Macauiilb, IL Niclioll and J, Campbell Oinaiv 
Dhw fiiwahar Singh, Eapm, Granthi^ is the Secretary of the Collie Coundfl. 
Blinj Cmmitldi Singh, oon of the tnoin pinmutera of the mot^tDcnt^ ts the 
Geueial Sccreuwy. The system of tdlgious in»trucdon kid down liccms 
excellent. We heartily wisli **Suciees4 srid Ptosi>erity to die new Ebaisa 
CuHcger _ 

ROMAt^lZEl) GRDU FOR THE BU^lh 

Tlic sdinlaily Mrs, l'\ P, Shtneff wtJL« to ua ai follows : 

It has been suggested Ui me that yE^ might very IdniDy help to dcor 
np some |Knnts connected with the ^ptalioti of the Braille Code for the 
Hlind to UrdiL i was aideed l« moke tMs iuk|j4iitimi two yeara ago^ mlh 
the suggestion tku w kr at posdblc the English wide sJiould tie followed. 
I iherelbfe too^ RoEnxn Crdu as aguidei only adding at first a lign for /.hr '* 
(a douod i) and iBeiwards “ ^ of '' the^^ ih- ** mucP' iwid,“ il being my 

impmAion (confirmed by friends)* that MulumiruidanSf fit any rate tha«c 
who knew Arahh; so inotiootieed dioc Idtm- 

If h wmild i*i)t titmbk you loa much, emld yon fcry kindly tell me if 
you would oonsklet^ ibU a aufikkndy rcpfB£iiratii:c alphatiet? A i b ch 
d d « f g **iA gain h 4A i I j f. (^ic) k ] m n ^ □ p r r i sh t ^ U n w y j. 

* Am' havitiga sqxiraie ckiractisr I l»vc made ^ ghjiltt' a dotted * 'ain" 
bk&tcwd of dotted g In HomiJt, and I had ihoughi of ^cpf^^lting ihe 
noAi imincl by a dtit aAet ihe vuwti, injle^ of 1^ a dotted 

ii would be bett^ tii ilie Perw-Aiiihic alplinlic^ ii cotild be 
easily done; dw ^ ^hc Braille cbaracicrs Tcaiik itself to this 

aTrangraacnt, but h wxjiild \k itiueh owe complkated for use br tht; 
hUnd. 

••A jrtlknwi* tn S*wtb.tn lQd» ha« Uiely tUbwalcd » adapcaiiim of 
Uw Bi«ttlc code itt 411 the Tarioiu UngB^ge, anej tiiajdct, ,,r 
1 »( tittde it cOTpopd to the fodem iril,«,d 6^ I haw 
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it Iwlu to m€ rs if practical uritilv had bc^n 1 d^ «ij{ht tif for tht^ ^4^ 
of pliJlEjIospcal intcTfAl^ but t^crv likt^Iy I am wrong- 

** Je II uiit iiii!rt^ Widy to benefit tbe ruiuTE! blind Urdil reader, Uiai the 
s^q iigo shotdd repicKm the u^mesnurtd m EfigU&it anil Urdd, ctuitr tliar 
Unlii di^iild corre^i^mid to qLt ihe ijdicr Indian dialcefg^ wid nt*! tn 
Erij;[L£h; »yhi£b [ beUeve^ <CTfefl|¥)ftds as dctsely as puuihle ^rixh 

ijitin^ Cjreck and l-iEttcbi if tipi Ci<^tmati- 

vho advorati: kcqMng to the R<Fnuitt Utdki tn adapting llmiHe 
urjgc that i| ii« necessiry Thai ha many ait naT^ilde of llic a5|iimted canM:»- 
should be represented^ sts they me tncTc usefut than the di^i%nt n, 7^ 
ctc.| sounds. 1’hc itiiFttber of a^^ailiible m BralUc is 6j 1 hflel vrished 
to ^tt]e an alphabet for present u^u, Icavkig the aspirated con^wnanta, 
compotuids, and abbnfvLatiKi words to follow sfrer it bad beta tested, 
but others wbli to adapt the whole code with conu^ertou^ and all m tfnee. 

+* iTieie has been mucli discusslcm wid the whole cuaitcr is at m sbind- 
still The Bhnd Assudahon oie aaxioua to the upinians of c:x|iefts~'" 

(After long experience of ^^Roman-Urdu* hy the f^diicaticma] Itei^inmefitf 
of 1 ndla, in Kostem i^w CoLirts md in OrieztLd pubUcaium* generally, tuc^ 
iinUia7=iwj perils bavo come to the coudiudon that the " Romiui Urdti" 
syjttem k Utterly unsitiitiihlje, cxcxpt to shoae who are already aaiiuinterl 
with the indigenous iuU-iv« ipdling of tha word^ and wbo^ therefore, do not 
rwquim tr. The apparent ease of the ""Roman-Urdu^ h ikeepUve and 
only lisads to eventual difficukics and ocmftiiiQm We would most o^miniy 
ut^e ymir adoption of the E'mo^Arabc Alphalici in your admirable pur¬ 
pose— Kv. [ 

REGISTERED I^TTERS AND FOSTAL REFORMS. 

Wc har^! dixuxtj the attention of Mr, Hamikci- hlcAton^ M.P., whose 
proposal regarding jm Imfiim/ J^Mxif is {rrobably m present the 

only practical f^iure Iti ** Impcritd Foderatkm which CblonuiU of ad 
tbtda^ of ufiinion neetn Ukdy 10 oaxpi, to the grut ddCccu of our syitait 
of n^fsteiing kttm^ It would searedy be l^cvei] iliat there h no 
gumantec of tlieir Airnal except the tfai ^ixii of the Fowl Olii^ Such 
arrival iniml be Uktm (bi: gtaoied in dm case also of unf^isicted kttera. 
In a recent iniruince, alter ■rtuting for uiany wc^ks to know whether a 
regitterEd letter lo trekmJ had amecd, we recid‘n^ the a^umne^ of the 
PostmasterGeficial that it had dons but we did not get ihs potm! 
recdpi* which the addressee to whom the letter had l>een delivered^ hjis m 
sign V^ 1 i)v iHen. p&y twopence extra for regiEtration, if^ even in ihc otse 
of an intjuLry, ihe postal rccelpt of the recipient cannot Ue shown 10 the 
sender? *'Thcy do these things better in France," but in the Home of 
the penuy p05t" wr are far behind that couru ry^ in pcfsta] fa4dlitk^ Of 
this, we wiU only give ibc Lnstance of tegutered Ictici^ Fcr ymt^ bdbre its 
partud anil ineffidcni adoption in tlib ibc ly^tem of "prepaying 

the ^knowbrdgmcnt of a registered letter^ ba$ prevailed in Fmn^^ so 
tbal eg. the sender i>f a cheque by letter can oblige ite recipient 10 acknow¬ 
ledge the reedpx of ihe cover opposed 10 cQuutin it, and thix receipt is 
at once returned by the Rost tWBce to the sender, because of tbr prepu)^ 
SEW SEEt£,S, VOU V. U 
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tccni oj ill additions!) fet, in En^slaiiJ this fee b i|d for foreign lellm 
ind—4 *//ii-^aJso fot Englisti tellers sn sent, ihoDgh tine |io«a^ 
m thfs country b mily one penny find die retum of a reedpted fofro imgbt 
well be treated as a post-card and be similirTy only charged one halfpenny. 
Half the Post Otikics in Luniloti, and nearly nil the OiSces In the ooiiQiry, 
do not know of Lbc system of prepaying the acknowledgment of t^ktered 
tetcem \ when they do^ ihry n^ed to hunt for a Conn of tht^ ■* Avii 

dft and now, acttialiy, ihoy nifuse to g>ve one a receipt at ad for 

the Oitra fee paid iiy the antler, bejondt perHaps in some casea of great 
cmiTte^i ttildiitg the letters A- R./' which stand for ^ dr rii^pSym,^ 
on rhe ordinary receipt given far a regisbefed letter. i 5 iii such a nicciiptT 
m we have shown, is pmctkaily useless foTi in the ins^nce with wl^kii 
we have commenced this paragraph, weeks of inquiry only resulted in the 
uniupporled assaranco from the PoattnABter^jcnenil that: the registered 
tetter had been duly dcliveiciL 

I’ Ot yems also has ihe postage to India frmn France been half of whar 
h hna been fioOi EnglajuJ, so that Large t inns Imvc found it less espeiMiYe 
to jwiy the rmvellttig caiKn^e^ of a Clcfk lu France to post a large numlior 
of Irttera, etc., there, than to do ^ direcl from England. In many other 
neipccta also are the Postal and I'dcgcaiih fadlltles of Kngiand behind 
those of other countfic^ for here ihe prindiial object of the l^cpartmertts 
in cpiretion io make money, whilst dsetthetr they are mamly a Stale 

function. The cdocatkin, d^lty and emolumentsv of the Vc^l einplo>'^ 
micai be raised, $q as to proceed pitri /uriir with the increased roponst' 
blLirie^ towmek. und reqaircnient^.o^ the pahlie. In the Middle Ages, 
these handwork ing acid palzent jniblic ^rvonlB would have Itnua an 
honoured guild v the future should conatituie them imo a pio&sion in 
aid of the evier^gfowlng deniaruft of ladlltiesfor ''coiuEnnoicajdtmL'' The 
enonrums income of the Post Qibce now nminly goe^ to make tip for the dc- 
liciciioea in other sotiree&af the Revenuo: but a portion should ceitaliily lie 
devoted to griing highet pay iind educuduo lodd employ^ Othcfwlae^ all 
ccunplamis CoOMnitiecfi and quesdona in Parllaiotmt will not inspire thcayc 
useful funciLormries with a. cotuuant dcijre lo Icam nxid to bmehl. iIk public, 
withuui doing whkb tbej' will always Jjc “bdiind the Age.**— Kit, 


I >r, M« Notdjuj wtriea ar folltfWi! 

In conntiran with Ml. tlhfttkf Godfrey l^Und's intercstmg paper on 
^Salagra™ ■" Stones, i beg to puini out the fact, that m the puree of intmy 
French pecpic. liodi male ami female, cTeo belonging to the higher rbsscs, 
you uiaji find, among ipakl and sihwf. a modea w" with a hole through 
iL Value u auaclied to Ihb pkci; of money, its tosa caniifng rcgm, nod 
somehtn^ dreii alarm, iMAiire il h iupposed to "*bfiiig luck*" to te 
p9w»or. ^tiw, cvMhaiily, the pterecd edn m a disgojaed ^abgtuma. 

"|-bia ia a cummsr uifltJiiwe of lureiml, the cultivated mind of ctvilieed 
cotttEiti|K) nuiea Hivrng prescfwed a -dim ictuiiiiscence of the once; geftcta.1 
iwitmml atipcfathfofi whkh credited with fiome secret power a siqtic wiib 

a bntc in it 
- P^ni^ JaJiuBf} t, 


4 L NoRDAt;, 
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VVe \mt fCcTtsTiec! the f^jUawfng femjp'ka on ihe anempi made tiy a pm- 
tiem of tile Kti^isfi and Anglo-^Indioo Ttiiss to misrepresent oar nelitiotfs 
with AfglLOJifstinp These chiefly refer lo the allegaiious made In the 
S^ndard of February ^most of which art: homeless: 

T^MJL TaAL^^ oh VtHt AiilU Or AKlHAfrmAH, 

It » the Simla PoEiticul TlejuirtmeTit. not the Amir, thnt has pushed 
forward"" in regions where we had no sort of right of duty—an utteriy 
revoldimniuy proceeding—of whtdi the treatment of the Maharaja of 
Kaslimtr and the aboioiption of hijr resDUiccs ami ttoofw weref the means. 
At to the ahsiuKtl wiutimg not to " blind oui«lv& about the inlefitiort6 
of rite Atoir, It hi Sir Mortfroer Dumnd, Lord Kobens, and a dsqii^ In ihe 
India OfEet, with ijord Soliibujyj who have “ hUnded " the BriuKh public | 
so that the present Chmrmtneut cionie in to begin with, and 

nri! ImlpIesSk unl«» wne independent man wiil open their eyes itt the 
Hcmix iticih 

*thv ^ enmoflchment hi from t^r gidei the Amir^a- This ff the 
exact truth ; il iu onr (fecret) FoJiiical DqvsrtnKrnt that has ** iiflerfeii^cl " 
in the Amir's territories^ and in thow of the irihea who owe him allcgi^ 
nnce; it ta we (the Strob coterfey who have eoaspemmd Abdnr-Rahmnn 
almost heicrtid endcrance** Thhji^M^yfy fifnafifirt bo^ beei pcrsisteiitly 
worked tip tO* for months and years past, by the PolstjeaJ Deponmcjiti 
backed by the India QlHcc hettt and imtly by Lmd Sahslrury^^ Cobrncl. 
Thu Amir avoidrii tlie iuterww wjtb l ord Roherti, that the 

British Envtsy was going to Jdakhad tm fitffatt bully him It tittJf ^trr 

aggression in ChitnU—our ittcximiuihle folly In taking the part of a murdtr 
fptjf usuTftr, that hroufdtt eonfoiiinn there, nm tlte Amm 

Yuii will have seen ilie ^Indut OflSce'^ dreulitr for tenders for JftfU- 
it h almost tantamount to on avo?ral of a ^tled project for a huge 
Tnuns-Himalayan campaign, early in i4Iy4- Aht/emta, 

I’uiL fuLEiiujTV 0t? Ttut Pnes^Mi Tk AH^FaorrftEii OpEaaTiaNiL 
'Ilurre is one very grave considt^mtiou arising oui of ihc various milhory 
opc^tions fflTxd political ^combinations,^ oirried on beyond ihe Frontiers 
of India during the last few yots through the Political Deportment of ilie 
Governnient of India—for which braibch of executive actioni he ft noted^ 
the ViccTO)* is directly and pCf^opally reapon^le. This h, that these 
ceedinp of the Kxecullve Authorities wn entirely Illegal and jn flagrant 
viohmofi of the Suture of TliOfSe opemionsr firmway from Britbih 

temtoryt at Cilgit. Bunu-Nagyr, and CliiMs; nn the burdm of Kaflnstin ; 
in Bajour in oUbmee with the Imgnnd chief Utma Khan ; as well as 
heyimd the boundaries m the Kairain and Khu4t vallq s and tic^xinil the 
Zhab raviiws—all iximc under this statutoryv but confcmpiuously despised, 
imctdio. The evidence of these tfan^rK^ons of our frQaU{!!i:s and of the 
Stature are scattered through the Anglo-Indian press^ aa also in die derni^ 
oflicia! tdcgraim and commonienbed articles thoi Jmvic appeared tn the 
English press during the lost year or tiroL 
It k impcKiible, however, to obioin nny otegoricol Rm of these Ukgol 

It 2 
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CTEtii 9 ^j±[oti:i mElLoyi «3mc pcittBptOTy dtiEjmnd fwm FarliaiHi^t u> tbfe 
Indian authimtln and the IndLiii Oflke lo diaw Tiji and firescnt sw:1l lists. 
On cmiinitiuinnal gfoundv n no argtuinint to show that any “ ol>- 

stnidkin'' and tiv^ ticcdftd of ihc forms: of dsJiur House of Par¬ 

liament would not only be justiiied, but oughi atin? to be used m order to 
otilam anihoritative endence of these breaches of the ljiW« In vital 
matters of ^catej such as th.\% a word to the wise is sufhcienl^ 
llweforet we only need here to quote the text of Seciion 56 of the Act 
for the better Govemoient of India^^ Caps CvL^ 165S: tt runs thns — 
""Except for preventing or repellln|^ ndtva/ /mwicn of Her Majesty's. 
Indian PossesaioTOi^ or under oilier suJildfi and vF^^f the 

Rei'enucii of India shall not, without the CcmscnL of both Houses of Par- 
liaruenl, be appLIcuhle to defray the Eaptft»cs of any MOitary Operation 
carried isn the cJitemal Fruriticfs of such Fossesilooa by Her 

Majeii/x ForOlt!! eUaiged Upon luch Rex^enuesL'^ 

'rite capitals ore in the text i: the halks are oufs, to atitieip«Le the gro^ 
sophmni by which it may be sought to exeuse ilio^ military oper^itions. 
Scetiem 55 pTE^vides That '' any order sent to India dbectiug the actual com¬ 
mencement of hofitllhles . . . shall be cooimonicated to both Htmset of 
FarliaiiicnT within three months of the sending of such order.l'his> 
tuift been grossly violated. 

AMiiLO Lvpiajf. 


THE FIRST DEBATE IN I'HE HOUSE OF LOROS ON 
BRITISH ^ ECONOMY AT THE EXPENSE OF THE INDLW 

TREASURY.^ 

We have rnuch pU;asiirc in giving a full verbatim Report 
of ihe first Dtrbatie! that took place in the House of Lot^ 
on Monday, the 1 jth Fcbmary, 1893* on Fct>ni>my ai 
the estpense of the Indinn Treasury/' which was inirO' 
diiced by Lord Stanley of Atdcrley"!; remarks rrajieeting 
Lord Kimberley’s dotible appointment: 

Imh Sta^lev or ALDtai Kr a^lted the ijord E'nc^ddenr whethcf he lioad 
■ppli^ tu ihr Tn^tity few iht vabxj belcmgin^ to bii nud he alito 

judged the noble Lord, ax Secietaiy of State for Indian whether as gnarduui 
of the mtemt^ of the Jndiaa taxpayers hr had ceidOiiaitnitEd iigaiiut the 
•alary of the IjjttI Frertdtnl being pttmded □ut of Indian Hi' said 

ihaft ^Pttly after Gladitone foimcd fii# Ouvemmem Mi pdnclpal 
Ofgjiii—fHLTlpp^^ It wmdd he more cnriKd; to say hti chief supporter ifi 
the London Press, pethap almcp«t hH only supporter mnopg the prCndpal 
Ixmdcm newspapers^ 7 ^ I^aih A-rwr—made on Angusl I7tli Ust the 
following annjTnncefnent: 

^^EaaKnniiU wfll iMi iW UiaeIir a^hufmtttmi m Loni 

of Btiw kr IrnM «il l^wil of ihc 0»iac|l> ih< muity Omb 

l^jKU >4 jwlny bi IIm iadix^ CMin< ol ituac^ the hErnirioiu •d 

6 ttti af ihfl ComiciL"^ 

Thk II ETM»L UTibhuhing avowal □( ecanomy-^i anangcment 

whlcb WM cti*Cfcdit*b1e to the ttHiiMrj- and cn ihe Flfai of the 
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'fteaEtu^' wild has oude it- It '»afl pm df the 100 ptijvaleiit iystcm ot 
bhbit^ vmeia with otbcf (wjjJite's tooncy. 0« the fbUowiiiji day, the 
I^tb Augiul, « kuer appeited in Tk* liaiiy from Mr, S, Digh}’, in 
wtudi he vrrpte \ 

wni yw i^Actolt ma- to fin* .Mf. ^cmHiTeaUioB ihoi hh 

Lwiidhxp-iiK>ukt jan fli hit ttJiij Jitntt iIm Hingliih i^xirbeqiicf t^J fmm ttm 
Ulilun—fr-mi) Tht ^rmnrr md tijr Uiitfl A uvjng ihr inulUn 

t im-i frnTihn ir oj even. j^ 4 ^C 30 O jKf ^ f|ot Ij^ itt cbof llBI-d. timtt nhctt 

jIhs niperlt ^wii toll, s^fi It it pMsctuiK;* finRuitUn In Eu^imtT* thiMigh iwirsf in 
txulfi], UbI tbr epiiiu e;gu of the IptUn ji a chAt^ cn 

IulUar IfifVDua^ , * V Tht onrilmH-n r 4 Iht Sfnritt|' HtaUei Ulultr ^««mtlLlleH 
iMr ffl ijeti ulths Quulacil. elt, smoUAt £iC the liu£ ycal hi SomE .oT U« wbu 

are not ailliciTiiii of ihc Ntllnunl Ml tn tec whjj In tep^ tl atl nrnti to 

llic uCCkmI rVrliiincnEtij rEpn^enlalrrcs, fwlin nholtlil be treatad front ibr 

To dvokd ati) Jtiisipprd»rmon or ^u^Eildcm of hostility to hia noble Friend 
the Scoi^ty of State for InUiat he would liaMm to atay that for his prt be 
thcinghi the bc^i iobtticin of ibii tiittoi^afd dtcofimance vmiLd be thiil tut 
nohlr Frimd iHuuLd rweivo the fakrlea of txHh the offices which he hcld. 
fcT^rihe following nsuanf; thtr the duties iif both offices wefe very oneroui 
With Afdiind m. the EdocSEtiiOit Office ^d little or no rcstmEot eiir- 
Oicd over Her Majesty's Sdiool Inspector^, the Lord Ih^r^udiait wotdd 
have a good deal to do. He woiild biive to anE^ef qtrcstioira from the 
tight rev. Iksnch, except ihe Bishop of Sodor and Mnn^ who was ftlone 
tridependent of the Educution Office. But with u falling lupee. Uppes 
Burma uopaciBed^ oud l.icutErtxint Guv'^erciaTS to tei^tniji, a gftsU desi of 
eatra work would (all upon the Secrotaty of State for India. ITiOfigh this 
would itOl srethnre the Indian 'rreflStifyp yet it would remove the feeling of 
indignation that had bmn aroused in India by ihe ecofiomy pcaraised by a 
ridi omiiliy M the coipeiue oJ a (wOtf one ; Aixd h was weU known dot 
ihm wc« none ^ Her Majesty's Minuters In nfike or out of it more 
hardworking than the SecteUry of Stare for India. Bui if thi* might noi 

he must oak bis noble Firend the que^on of which he had given 
fKirice s and ihcmld h be the case that the Stexttsty of Slate for India had 
not yet remcmstmtcd or had (oiled in his rcnionatiunce^ he mital ask lihn 
to renew rhem and lo refuse to allow the I'lesidcnt of the Council to be 
prorified for out of Indbn revenue- He hot! not invented the tJieory that 
the SdTtrary of Stam wai the gqaitllon at ptoicctof of the IndJon ULjfpnycr. 
It wo* fme that liad been kid down by the lute fjjid HalilAOr ^d mon; 
than once by tlte 1 hike of Argyll in a few wonk which he would raui 
Eojld llalifcu aakir quoting fmm on l^lnrdh 14th, i^jfi = 

Tbc dzvuai^anrr^ iif Isidln mikc It iiujxifisIl^lE ihit an irnkpeoUent Lc^Maliifc 
ihau 14 Iv Estilj^hccl in Inifia, hal dw «iic ttniici|;jk nf grtveffaftwriT h wj ks apphcifcik 
TO iadia ihan tu ihr cL>kmisx The od^mJss a-tc able eo pfflfsct Ihcrnwlvts ibwi^h tijssr 
4mt ; «til m the p«i*b tit IjKlia have eraa « tS/amc^ L^aoblaiurc to 

ihrm, t luvE iJwAjrs hrhl It ta Ik the Llutjf ul tbt Sceretaiy of State fiw Tedia to }irut«ci 
thdt ib£rrcils afjaiTul any praHUe in thW ctmntry bom Ks^liiti liucioiJji." 

He leitiemliered bearing the Duke of Argyll say that the Sccrciary of 
State brtil iQ on an im m j w nnE. struggle mth the Horse Guardi and 




^ iKW fndmn Driatc tit the Home of Lord^. 


otbur [)rpiUiiiu:iits (if^verkt ctlcTDachinetil^ on (he ludi^ "Tr^jisiiiy; 
and that theSnrr^ry of State inis the ^e guaidiait of the Iciduin txx.- 
(Jttjrer. He bad not been able to find thi$ passage in Ifaivsord^ but he Jmd 
fbtind another vhieh would do as well The Duke of Argyll said on 
JoJy 1S70, in connection with the ImiLui Financial] Siai^nierti; 

l!r tni^hL t^ntuhj Ilr^^r ihqt lh<“ Ac 1 wf |iri 7 vi.ticd ttuU tbc 

trhRnn Rcvimur^llCiyJJ Ik: iripciMled |iic p«irp<M« Frf Imtk aLiiic, Mi mrf o:|3naiUim 
Ihc British AfKljr piiK itJlCtb ffiti'rwfltd wilh liicfJiiti: ji^ipMn^ mc^uiliJ be JM- 'VJ^niuiae 
whh Ihif Ar!+ ftdretK- Txi the pulmjf'' of otpd At w artrinfi^ aiwj ifiili tbe^ riMisf lu- 


UnrJcf these ctfoumsianceas, he did not think that the Secretary oT State 
had any cboicc bin to insist, with the Ttrst i,nfd uf ihc Trmstiry^ that be 
should ][irovrde fhr the l^ord Fresidcfit out of the HHti^ ^xhtieqtieri crtHtU'- 
wi?!e (he alternative would be that hit noble FHencI ihe S^retary of State 
for India would feprooeh hirn^tf for nut having kept up to the smrrdaitl 
laid down l.iy Lord llabfas and the tiuke of Argyll Et wa5 very probable 
that the atteiitiuu of the noble EafI ihe SctrelaTy of Slate for Indb luid 
not bdure been di3wn to ibis maueri and very ujituml (half he iihoiild nor 
read TA^ £?aify since he would pn^babTy j^idy more attention to 

iho^ papers which attacked Her Mayesty^s tioTCrament. Tt was also 
mlural lhal hb ouWe Friend should have thuu^bt that this hm a case 
feimibr to thal oi former Prime Miriistera also bolding the 3«ab of the 
Korean Clfliire; hui there was thU dilfcnuKC: that both ihcae ullicei wi?re 
provided for oat of tire Englhb h^dicfiucr, TAf Darlr Aftv^ had Sokcti 
credb for what wis a shabby cranomy, and the Pnait «f |ndk luuj erred 
€m against the niiiiftiite. fit would read only ont sJian extract from TAj: 
Ilmfs an Englith pep^ published n Ifonifjay, and fcaniog matt 

in die Civil Service than to Uur pcojde of India. That rapet on Sej> 
tember 16th, tS^, jdd: 


IL y *”*’ ** Kiwtelfcy * taluy inu Ue bant in 

the IniUaB (iuvenuitMtt, itMfiiir tha tut itui be b<ildi 4 « iceonrJ ixfie« ulto, Ouk U rer 
fiwilr PW,!^ lb wfliirfEins. yhi,^ ih. HW '^Id m (bn>l.t b« cwuBh. The 

J7 7. , tbi flflicr, D* 

If!!* rtte AxWe Office <lo« CU^ emin MlaiT, » th« I tL 

w«|«t ^ h, jn,i 1/ 4 ^ -r Lcwil ,,1, w«r I7 ihc 

He wcwi|d, (A rondtiidaii, move fonndlr IW any l-ap^s w. the siihj«L 
in* lx>9» OJf rnt Covsioi* aw Sts^rr^fev oy Stats *us 

.r n., ,„*fc f™«i I .0 a, u™ ^ „ ^,1, 

■rrrenu rticxTcd (O in ./elr ■ jlvwI I am i- j i " 

imy thmk ii vesy »(raotdiitiijy, I iJb 

ime, h. ha. rZr«l ,a And ^ 

j . . ""J ♦ mmt «ay 1 arii csceetl- 


ifl8ty cit>li^«t to my nobie friend Tor the kind 


in ♦hkh he liai taJwa} 


op my (asc, beouio, m* 1 UJuknUiuJ. shat hJ _ _ 1 . . 

aTmi|ip.-niem w that my wtuy ahotilii be 41 )-™* 7 ^ * 

How that wvAiltl Iwnerii the Imlun tevetnie* he did • Jc"- 


jear. 

irot eapLiitt be^iiv^ 1 
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do IKK see ihai adding Hime jfja,eoo k» iht ^£5,066 paid by ill* Indian 
Treasury would lend to relieve the liidini) ttopoyer, Bui lutvtng put that 
as the best iiray of dealing with the mailer, t»y noble Fttenfl tnade tltiile 
ajiolfacr kugigestjon; tJtal the salary should lie divided mto t*o pansj und 
lie ’#a6 gooKi enough to lumisli on estimate of what my serricea are worth 
aa lj»rd Piesideot. It appears that, cotopaimg the business whkh 61IU 
ui>Oii the Sccfclnry of State for Lodia, who in to some enlent tosponaible 
fot the govtrrtiirient of that Gtem EmpiiOi with the buBinem of the Prey- 
dent of the Goundl, he eorwldwa lliat the jifopoitiona are as thiee-finhs to 
two tiflhfc Wdt, 1 think that is ralhcT #n inndequale esliinate oJ the wot* 
which (alls upon the SecreUtty of Sute for India, and the tespoasiblliiy 
which that office entails a* rontiwifctJ with niy dtitie JU Pteadent If I 
had 10 make an appraisement of the projwtiomi, t wtifes* I sbmdd Tre 
puzrlcd how to do sa But my nobk Friend apprently foigehi thsl the 
President i« also * Cab i rust Mmimer, and a considemhle portion of hia 
salary is given him on that account. It is ipittc clear I cannot do dctihlc 
duty as a Cabinet Minister, and J cannot, thciefore, claim any partkiilaf 
portion of the President k wlsry nitorted to hnti as a Cahinei MiniilUK 
My noble Friend, jicrhapt takes the view that the Indiiin Onveminent 
should, m It were, Tium- mu to the Imperial Hovetntncnt, which shonld pay 
to much a week to the Go«:rtiflj«it of India for the amount of work which 
] may fwrfflrm to my other cupncity. Certainly ! was ralhcr alitimcd at 
wluit mj noble Friend said as to those duties, and I liape it does not 
emanate from any confidential infonnalion he ha» received: that ia, that I 
nii^t have to fniTiUh answers night afler night to the Merubeis of tlie 
nght lev. Bench emrepi the Bwhop of Sodor and Man. If 1 bad to esti* 
meie the aitiount to be paid to me fw that responsible work I sbovid lie 
inclined 10 pm it soroewhat high. But, my lairds, the teal point thin 
Mliat docs the Indltm iixpayw [ose by this anangcmetil? If it is the 
case^and I admit tbif aignttent might be Dsed^bat the dnties 1 have to 
perforni as President nf the Council would pruwirt to that eatem my do* 
dungtug :hc duties of Sectetary of Slate for India, then t fully adnnt that 
the lodiaa taapayef would bare a right to complain. But if I succeeded 
in ader}uatdy dischmg^iig the duties uf Scerttaiy of Stale for India, in what 
te»[iect can the IntUim laapoycr lie inhired? The salary of jC^^oao. T owy 
tell my ttobVe Friend, U fiasd by Act of P^llUment, and it is my duty to 
perfcRin all the buiinem the Secretary of Stale for India lu» to perfonn to 
the beat of my ability. Thupgh 1 should be iu Itcrter pleased personally, 
t can assme my noble Frietd, if I had tiol additional work to perform, yet 
t believe 1 cm dtKharge my duties as Secretary of Stair for Indio, and 
even answer those MentbeTii of the right rev. Bench who may address 
qtiesdoRs to me. t have the advantage o 4 having m niy coUeognt Mr. 
Atktnd, who ts a Mctiiber of the Cabinet; and though thai does not 
relirve me from rth-ponsihility ea Presidcnl of the Council, anytiody who 
knows what the wurk is will recognise thm it does lighten my work- My 
Ijonla, 1 tnurt ay that I thbk a great dol of ummCessaty boiher has Ihcii 
msde about really a very small matter. The whole ttoettiun b twly as to 
j^'j^Dooi and though 1 am mml atuiew that no pain* shuuld be tpaml 
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t(j ipiArd the tndian Treasury ngginsr nnCktr dcmajids upon ii. ihm h 
n*thiP:^ hetie ^hkhg m my opiuioix uspils ioT ml«fference on my .parL 

Tjij; Mfcnj. OF NpnTiieitoOK sakL lift iraa disappcintcil niiEi iht aaswer 
ihc Fiobl^ Eaii had made to the t^Degltoiip whieL woi in the form of 4 

cooTTTnimjTi one fdt Iiiicertaiii wly^er ii b'As. a Ritiglc question put lo two 
Mlnistm or two que^ous oddresaed to oml As Secndsiy of Siaio fof 
India the noble Lord bad iuuwcred the qtiicftioOi but his ojumt tiiighl luf 
nmihtiied to bis having spoken in ihc third taiooty of Otancdlor of the 
Exchcijutif uf the liji|r|js|i Goveftitnciii- It could not be belieTEd for a 
Single moEDcTU tliat the noble Barlj ns SeCnetary of State for Indm^ would 
desire that ihe Engjffeh fiotemtnentand EnglEsh lasrpayein. s^tiid, bfj* this 
fttrajigcftvenB for hi^ UlUng two oiBceg, make a efear protit ofj^a^ooo z ytAt^ 
and that ihe Indian Go^Yrnnvent and tojspayers abould lose that «j£d by 
the arrutgetnEn;. 

Tnt, Earth or Ri\i8h;iti_fcv : How do they lt»c it? 

The Earl ojr North^rcxik: said, thej rEaJly Imt h bcenn,it it was quite 
dear the Indian Government dimiki not [Mf whatever sakry was aiiadted 
to the other of the two offices, die dudes of whuch the fuiblc Karl hod tti 
peifoim* J.x>t>king nt the qiie^lon fran the ItidW laKpaycr'a point of 
View, wbkh hia noble Friend Jtad ofcriookiad, they tnight tdl hiiOj ""Vear 
by year die salary of the Secn^ioty of Slate for Indiii iftcreawing; it is not 
at all 3L hxed lurn^ b^^come that salary La pot paid in nipee« of an even 
siMidaid, hilt tn ftoveieigft^ and Indian tanpayer^ have to pay more 
rujiea In futnidi itand the snnc thing, of coarse^ applied 10 the whole 

<-Apisiisei of the tfOirmiinent. The it wjui tnitv was not brge; but 
this WAA a itmUer of jufiricc atni equity, pud tile que^tiem was wliethet there 
wa^ A db[ftiridnn to deal with the Jjidian taxpayer and the Indt/ui revtmuee 
in* would nor wy a UbefaJ, tat a just ^ni ‘ TMa ™ another ihiiaiwc 
111 whseh the french proverb might ta applied, Thntibosewb* amalnent 
alwajis the wumt ^ Qjioplaints were cmiUnuaily bdftg inudeoa 
10 I he numaer in which quc^tioi^ connected wiUi Indian llnaiieev were 
dealt wiih by the English GovenuiLcnt iiotwidiiptaRdijig the constam re 
momunmcea of the bidian Ckivemni«j| and of ibe Govsncir (JenmJ m 
^ortciL that they were dcieTUuned wiih a vi™ to EtigHsh and not to 
t^ian intocsts; and dtLs itwtonoe of the manner In which 

questiuii* were tfMcd. Fie would rmi hav^ thought it nece™ to 
«WresR lltof IjifdahJps on th» g^nl^eci were if rm that at the piescnt 
time the Indian revent** were in a eondinon of great and ^rioo. «ii. 

F say an akirming Grmdhino, m conwqDencc frf the 

fall In the a^ ih, of mating d* gold .Jebt in Ihb 

couiil^. and otiB of the hardens of the Indian GwcTiunenf 

^ lire pajMcnt of the whole dpcnrei of ihc India 0 «ce and of 
the of stales aihiiy in thi. uoiinny. lu wmdd Ask 

the Man,ue** ^Rrpot, who had filfed ihe o|^nf 

I TT ^ colons 

paid hu aLl:t} ; and, if HM, the wutm ivhv ih r« I . 

itiAl of IIk S t- CTctafT of Slats for Indian <«(«!« thtwld pay 

.holier lb. *• '»"1» q“«ai=n 

«* ^eo,eoo « a ja, cuperi^ ^ 
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tbc Cdon^ Office? Of tbcfiniKtc: any twiiritnition In etihcr 

ca$e? He a^kcil tbe l4Pfd PraicLcfit and S^ostmy for Ifidia paid tbe 
cxpeoitzs nf ihe India Otfcct and the Teason itf^hy the British taxfsi)^ and 
Ihritbli CioverntnciiE laid ihe whale of ihe expenses d# ihcColonjoJ Office if 
the Indiaq taxpayer had to jjay ih^ entiie 00^ of ihe India Offwe ? He 
w^ulil fiot ipD fiirtbct into thia very iinportani qaation of the distribution 
of the erpetLsea of the Home fiovemment now paid by the levenncs ol 
1 ndti; hut with regard to tbtr questkioof the expense* of ike Army tooched 
upon by the mUle Lmi oppo^fite (Lord Stanley of AldcflisyK hi^ noble 
Friend ihe Man[uess of Ripoti knew Vi?ry well that Goirenimeni after 
Gcn^rttmetiEr tn Indbi» and Vkeroyft and Members nf thdr Ccnmdla bml 
repmeinetl tPthe En^Jiih flovermneni the inequitAble namre of the chot^ 
paid out of the Indian tirirenim for the home adinlniattatioti of i)ie Indian 
Anny. The noble Marquess Ijad himself made that repreurthaiion « 
^Tonuly DP evciy other Vicemf Gi India. In tbit tiine of difbcnhy, if 
not danger, lo Jndiiin finanec*—danger and diffimlly not m any way 
defending upon tlic general condiiiori Of the finances of Indb, but eniindy 
upon the fall in ihc ralue of the rupee—tbti^c heavy bunions hecamc of 
imtuenic impomnoe^ and he would Mb whether Her Mdjc^s Go^Temroont 
had considered whether Dnyv and vhut^ mlief eould hegiren iq the Indian 
rcfenoe^ by a determined clToil on thdr jxtTl t<# rcdticr ihc home e)t|wti«ei 
which were now IxiCM out of ihein ? ^^Ithoogh thli question wits a small 
otic., it cmati^ oonskkrable imepat in liidia^ which waa always watching to 
see whether liidiun claim* were dealt with cquitahly Uy the Go%*cniniJcM of 
thU country* He 1 ™ houin} Lo aay the noble Ear)'* answrt had not 
saliificd him iJiac thii matter had l>cen treated equitably. LiLc odierE, no 
doulK, who had 1m™ under ihe Itanw of the ChanDclkijr of the ErcheciucTt 
he might £i>v '* Suffcrance: has been ihe badge of aU oor tribe^^ when they 
had hod to deal widi even the smallest charsc upon the tlnglijh tupayeTp 
nod he vrould not, therefnrev quaTTiil with his noble Friend who* rioubtlcsr, 
had done hi* best* Slill be was sorry he had fklltrd, and hoped Her 
Majeary’s Go^t^roment would condder not only ibis amaU chjuije, but the 
tkr taigCT quesrion of dw reducrion of the.home diaigcs of the Government 
of India now paid ffom Indbiti revenues. 

TiiJi Skcmoarv or SiM rr ix>E. TBr CoLOJiiiii (rtiii iMailquess or 
RiroK]: My Lord*, my tioble Friend who ha* jmst saj dowo ha* wandeted 
considenibly rmm the minor pnim raiuMl by the queAtioii of luy nobk 
Friend oppoAile (Lord Stanley of Aldctley), He iiM raided a que^on of 
gzeat magnitude^ which 1 thtnb it would he exceedingly inconwiienl lo 
Attempt to discuss upori an ocicasioti q( ihn idnd* That qutralifm, I ^bnit 
vritb him, is rmo requiring great rOREidciatkiTi. especially at Ihe prrew^t 
time; but I can assure him h is the dorifeof Her Majesty'* Gemerrunertt 
Ml do i^-etything they con 10 reduce any expenditure which now pres^ 
upon Indb. My noble Fruiind kncnrjf ri&j weJL in ce^rd to the Itm in 
oonicqucirciC -ol^ the dquedition In value of the rupee, that a Committee 
ia iiitiug upon liuU subject lo see whether, by aay GovcnttiJCtit measures 
*ir by IcpidalMifip It can he dealt iHih- 

Tki. Eakl 01 KoHntuxOiOX: I »imti}d like to ask the noble Maiqucse 
whether ihe que^titm of hcmic charges h lefercd to the Cofiimiliee ? 
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Tmr ^tAfe<;^rz2s cir Kim?*': Cmainly not, I emiictiy adimc ttoa^ [ike mjr 
imble Fnend, whcti J was in ludin t ii«d to|;runabk lU the^ bonwt cbaig-tis, 
cuid desire ihAi they should be rcdiicedx ^ty noble Friei^ Iexidws ilial is 
no new iijeefftiDn. i le iolked sbotii tbe iiiettraseiJ salar}" of my oohlc Friend 
ih^ Lord PreskjeDL hut that, I UiinIL h not a (kir wuy oT putting the (jLi^r 
liofL No doiibt India hat to iirmsniil im>fa money for the hoflic charges 
ai the tinu; ihan she dJd wb^ the ru[iee iw at hut that does 

not nie&n ilmt the brnne clia:q*c£ tmve tsUy iiicTadeft in axdduiat, but flnly 
riint—to the great low and injury^ I admit, of India—sbe has nfTW to tmtunnit 
huger to meet them. My noble Friend the Secretai^'of State Isas 
well aware of thi^ difficulties as anybody^ and they occupy, 1 am 5 ine> a 
huge aheti! of bis atteniiDn. I quite ojdmh ihey are dimeuhies of u seiions 
Iriml. *^Iy iioWe Fncnd l-ord Northbrook, used strong language with 
respect n? die present sGtte of llic finances nf TrrtiLi which T hope is not 
sltc^Ttlhftf justified to the ftilE eatent to wiiLcb he went i buii no one t'Mi 
doubt that this heavy dmln uii the Tereimes of India ought U> be relieved 
as far as po^il tk : and there is just gmiiiKl^ 1 think, for gmng to India 
evcTf con^idEmtion In respect of the hDtiH* chaiget But niy Lotds^ 

whcii wt considcj targe igte&tioiu of this kirid« k ibenr any autmxliun 
between thrm and the emeicdingty Eoinute point raised by tht noble Lord 
OppCHile^ 1 oaiiniit admit for a tnatnertt that the taxpayer of India hraes^ 
because my noble hriend diKs not draw j£,'x,ooo a 3fcar from the English 
Revenue in frcKpeet of the other olhee he fills. In accordaitce with custom 
and punke tn these he dues draw salnry for the two QmUt 
Ha draws silory as Secretary of State for India, and 1 am stue Jt will not 
be dtqnjted ihjit ht giwif to thj; dutie*! of tbai <tl>'ic£ the ruU&si auentum 
"whicb ihc people of tndm can rccjiiire. Mj* noble Ffieiiti $pcAlti» of 
Airaiij^iimciit which bait been madr in pesiHsgt of the coltitiia. Nu dotitrt it 
is quite mie that the whnjr expenae of the Colonul Office ii boiti# bj- llie 
I^!is 4 i taxiiayrr 4Vd ndL by contribai DOA from ilie colonies j but my noble 
Jnemtl knawa vay well that thiU hu lieeri iht practice rime oat of msnd, 
wlicrcis the |mctke with rogatiJ ii> Indui hm always Inreti fired«ely the 
apiMKile. riietc hu Imn luj chanjee whatever inttoduced into that pnictiCB 
ct! Idle yeuv iuul I fotiloss I ^ujuld ihinls h very'inodvisilile that weshoutd 
einleuk at thi» moTTumi without titnioe npnn so large and tetious a qimtittn 
u the diacuuion of the pment cuiuiiilon nf Indian finanot: or the mode in 
wiiiclii Uie difficijltio of that fiimare ititmld be relieved 

Tbi. MAtoiiftoA or SausBuav; Mj j do not think the maiita is 

qmte w anull u my nolAr K«md reprBenii. Of course, <^.',000 a war 
i» not « matts of great rtnycmancc dlher ro the lingiSh w Indian 
Eiiihequef. 1.UI ir dw» rejne^n* * new depwufe of iiriodple- The noble 
ajqieaUHl wrth fiwit raqiharis to the eeistiHg ptaeUce, but thU h, an 
abwluri-ty new depaitute fmm any puictice which has e*k!sd b<fo«. U 
is eniird^w -(Tie question whether yuu have a tisbl to 

an officer patd the Indian freasaiy to do English w«k 7 -Hat ii 

^ qufsamv It Um not Intai an onkiwini ptaiajce in ofhw coimuies « 
in «ha. A,i,««ttm,mts u«d tg be made in the Middle Afiea n, 

n. wiicti the Pope appouued pe««M to good fat Eiqjliab 
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Al>bc>^ 'hiiii is ejciczll^r h prccedMic lor rhe proceeding which has been 
adopted hy the nnbk li^fd Ndw^ 1 want him tq eomidefi ^wp- 

pc^ng he was d^Ung with some comumutiit}^ cUgtant and 1c»s |Kit{em 
than the IndiOEithow aticdi an arrangenieni would l>e ctiliinscd- Supposing, 
for In^tanccv the fiovertioc^kip of the lile of Men wck given in the sowie 
¥Riy to some Mitmiei vhf^^ salary ic was deiired 10 rhsar off the Englkb 
Kstinsattis, qc that lie was made Cbaifman of the County Couitcd^ 

Supiwing, again, the Konie ikerctary were lo have no salaiy ftl all, 
but thfuild tttwaya be CThairmaxi of the London Coanty CounciL 
1 think [his piaiujcc wiU tieees$arity grovr J»nd 1 ventttre to commend that 
COtuidenaliott to the noble Ijotd tn r^fi^mnee to the payment of solarfo* 10 
Mcittilicrs of the Itixikm Cmmcil I think there am four Under Secretaries 
na the Hotiie of Ccminonsj and 1 do nut see why th^ rhuuld not all he 
appainted SecmtmiEs to the Indian Council. 

The EiHL or Kehberi.cv: 'ITifiy coold not srt in Farliamcm. 

Tfiic M.\rqve^ of SAU^Mi^RY; Of course^ that is a triffe which would 
have to be alteredp Hut all thoae are ways of saving the Knglish EstiiuaLda, 
which no doubt ttilghl seem very SEiiait and voy ingciiicms to the persons 
who arrange die riguncft at the English Treasury^ hut would not be so saihi- 
Eai'lDry on the Dther side of the water. You ntust noi nmhfuie a fioancial 
injury by the number of ihmiwid pounds involvoiL If people feel that 
iheir inoiwjr is being token from them, it mattitiw very htlb whethiiT it 
ilgurcs 01 thousandji or leoji of tbrntunck I regrer ihe arrungement very 
mudi. 1 catmoi aee euy nation for it I ant sihb the services which the 
notik Lord n-ndccs are amply woitb j£Jz,oqo additional a )'^» and ii would 
entirely solve the question if he had an English, as well as nit Indian 
fiukry. 

LoRn Stax LEI' op saiiL one point liad been forgotten. Tlie 

noble Earl bad Mated to the Houge tliut a division, of the lolaiy paid into 
two-hfths ant] three fifths would not be In ptqportieai in the hr 

formed In his two ofhcca. Ko doubt the duties of SecreUify of State for 
f ndia were Far cacae iuipottaut than those of l^oni Fresidwt of iht Counett, 
but that did tim comprise the whole queitibn. Wear and tear had to be 
cotHidjtm^; and however lobusi the hvhie li^ might be. it was by tio 
meoin the »me thing lo bimi after being occupfod in reading lo^ Indidn 
Despalchei^ to be npoted nighi after night to be baited with questions in 
his other c&|:aaiy in this Houae. *nie Lord Fresideut had already been 
up three times to th^ Secretary of State's one, and ihuc was Hkely to con- 
bnuti On thb occasion the noble Eajl*;^ reply might lie regarded a 
joint a^iTi bill he would keep un account of tlic noble KarFs ippearaiicew 
in bmb capqdtiei tn ta 5 e no alteruifon were made 

We have receivird the following Note on the aliovc Dubatc frem Mr W. 
Woods 

Note 05 t tm Ho>« CtiAvr^ of thf. <kfnMSMM.HT or Isma. 

Thu^ the oubject was IdU ai the time—bm not to deep. Up to that 
date not osiiy many but mcsl who .come ufvdef the (ategGry of “ die 
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ttms^ M-P." — to nothing of the genera] poblk—wcte isnerly ignonint 

of thi^, one ol the most pnomioenc fucts in the ^JutKrial ceo^iomjf of out 
E tnpije, nnmely^ that not only doea tndiii llie whole of the 
pohlic espcniltLure wiLhin (^ndp of Lue ycai^ ii» botdera^ Lnoludhi^ 

the eoormnus ewt of ttmi Uir|^i] po^on of the Biltish Airny siationetl in 
that penjmtiln^ but also every charge ddinyed hire tlm Cftti poes^ly he 
debited m Ifidkn [lea^unt. Hence every rjght-nnnded elikcn lira under 
great ofaligaibn to l-ord Btonlty for hadngi by 8 *■ little firCt” kindied 
eurioaity into unc of ihe grcaitc^ tiiait<n timi concern the Hiiiiah 
In many direetkmi we seen eddtncc of the wholesome effect of this 
ray of light *hot into i dark place s und wluit b uf high prmctical momeirtp 
h the tnodon of Lord Northbrook 10 raise the broad quest ion of die 
equitable lotidertce of the Homo Choigcs of the Govenipiant of tndia^ 
The exact wording of the inotbn isr—"To call altentioa to the Honie 
Charges of ihe GovierAmenr of Intlui in reiaiiots to diL coodiUon of ibe 
&ianoci of liiclia: aiid to move for popci^^ 


NoWr by way ijf ‘thowing how leaden ate the feet of those who sliould 
bring firutnmt equity t(S Iwar on fhe Tdatknis between India and her 
powerful tnustcr Euglunii wtr will quote a icnteni^ or two written ocaTly 
jrahi ago by |ffobahty the fifPt AngtO'tudiaii who drew public atten- 
don to thtm the hue Sir Oeaige WLogatc^ rbeci Major Wingnie, R.E* 

He wii^ one of the founders of ?he ik>fiihay loirul Reveniie ayatem. and 
perhaps the iuobe cleaF-^gliicd eognomist who ever ilesilt wiLh llic Intlian 
problem: ttiii is whiu he said ut tbiit pertod regarding the lionic Charged 
—^en a inere hagitcTk: of ihrer iniiliims or w, as com|ELred with tbe 
siatc^ti milbom of to-ciny: 


Tuxes fipent in the couniry ftom which they are hused are totally 
diiTcrettr in their cfTt-ct from tamrs iit one cfjtmtfy and spent in 

acK>ther. Ill the former cose the tajies i^lecleil from tbc population at 
large are paid nwmy to tbe poetton of tho pdpulatioit in tfic ^trice 

of Govemiiicnt, rJ^ugli whose expemdituit: they are Mgsun rerumed to the 
inttiiauiouj da^acs. ... Hut the caM h wholly different when the taxes 
[or tncluiltng. lhai fcom the land] arc iwr apei^t In Uie opuntry 

frem whhth they arc m|$cd. - . . As regards ita effects oti tULEioTml prodiic- 
touis the whole amount might ax weti be thrown into the jca at imtisfcTteci 
IP anoirief ctruntry ; for lui pciftimi of it wj|i leiuji, the Utter to the 
tooed coTintry in any Yba[ic£ whaEaver, Such I4 thie mnunr uf ibc ttibtUc we 
ba%e M tong eoeurd frarn India. . . . la:t the itfldcjr picture tu himself 

highly ur 

of Imlifm [or «v«iue,] tniuftfertcd t.> thi^ Muntry 
(the Ufut^ Svffljpinnil fn tht pr^eai neqiuty iwen spCDt in Imfla uptin 

thirSlSl” to #«smcni the priming (wPCfTof 


Sj«» irhtn the «ai iwblUiurf. another 330 loili otii sicfliog 
hivtf born ^lu fmn India ^nrl «p«,dttl ite« to th^ oaiioiwJ Buln 

the Unbed K ingdc^^c Wc tha« irSu Ojiptciiicti ihU lubjcct in th-^ 
tmh \i^ thdt t»i bMn tlwown tipcm it by ibe In Uw House ^ 

r«» a«eriM atwe, to ^ ' »|»t thi* 

«wifTUosrt «ululnw4l of tennuc Ffwo IwUa mcaiu in the ocemomic M.ttx 
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as fltatciF hf Wm^c, It will fat M fif^ Pc(aili cam be 

gone imo iaier on^ 

Hen: ore ttro propwitiam to «Tve Hi leata far invesli|;atba^^) «i 
remAdted by a cennin peJiuc^ leader {oi Ealmg cm Manrb H)* bt teferefice 
to fla infinEtdjr fl mailer «abjcci, *^ ihc ricber paitner may well bring ta 
reiscHife^ lo the help of ilie jKKweT pamner(^) the time ha^ corner U 
Indeed long DwrduCr urheti lbs Hritc^h ‘rreasury sbcmld, and must Uke 
aj^n^^mhlc £hare m safitaiattm;; the fmxncicftl leltuiqnt between India 
juid the United KingdDM—^very sibilljog of which has bilberia l>eeTi bome 
bv India ilotu- 

\\\ Marttst Woou- 

We have Tecerved the following copy of **A lliH to I'to'^icfc for %ht 
$iictultancoii$ boldiDg in India cnul ihe United Kirigtioto of ihc Vml 
Examiruitionf for Appoirumcnls to the Ofil Serriofis of Indifif'* whidi has 
be^rt ptepared hy Mr. BadabhaT NEunojit Al.F^runJ hii Enj^iib Collesigne* 
m ParliaincnL Bilessrs, Schwtumr Came and iSirkniyir: 

^ WuFKF-^s k li JuAt iind expedient that aU oompetflive e:cainiiiEiliqiia 
for Ovii appointjuetsts in India, hefetofort held in thr United Kingdom 
of Cifesi Britoin and Irdood only^ alicmlld fcff the futnie be simuiuneotiify 
betd in tndudso: 

’* Be it thcrtufbre siacted by the Qttcen'^ rCtCPk ExisDct^l Majesty, by 
anrl with the Miejee and consent of the Ijords Spiritual and Tts3i|3Wt^ nml 
Comimins, m l b is Parbament and by ibe authotlty of 

the ss folbwi ; 

Ali etamlimt^Rs hefetdbrc held in England for tht sekethm e^f 
rjiididat^ for my branch of |be Ciril Sorrices in India sbaEl faenc^ottb 
be held also aimidmaeciUHly at one or more appropnate- pentrea in India, 
the einifiinalions in lx 3 Cb cOuntriM being identical m thdr imtnre^ and all 
who ooffitieic being fiitally clarsibed in one ]tii JLcewtUng to merit by the 
Citil Service ComintBsiaMas: 

** Provided that nothing tn thit Act shall precliido Her Ata)c^ty s 

Secretary of Smie foi TnHii in Cdusdl fmm hamiog from Lime to time Aitd 
enfentat^ such mles as to die i rain ing nf th-o succesdiil candi¬ 

dates, wfHTther m England of India, p™ ^ Bjti actual admissiun to the 
Serricc, m% tnay to him sc™ fitting. 

“ Tills Act may be died as tht: Gvit SenritH EKamiiutions (India) 
Art, 

The Mcnio«mdirm which accompank^ the Bill & much on ihc 
lima of Mr Dadabhai Kaumfr* ankJe m the Qsturi)^'^ Afriw 

of Oftober* 

PapEHS Of TJIE TeSTI! lpmCKNAl?lOISA(L COKOltEsS- Of ChilEKTAUS^ 

(Lisbon, iSiji). 

Sajuii: wc fk^k^l itt emr laaA iiomticf Ip 3iiJ th* ftot id td to papm dwn prinifA xsm\ 
tBxO liy the Crr^isn^ ComnrtiM U ihc ti?ndi LnlAiaadaDol C^ngnai erf (^rbmtitlii^ 

hire Mwrad Ihir i»o=ifS ^ nf losomr «l*kh «t niiw ibe fOewilc <rf 

dmiWiiB. A Bu of the iwn «jt%, IhftnUti » uf llufeliMHi, win be 

JfMIfiii Iq fijf fVl^Wa tlartgrtfiU |p I. t. 

I. t^rofesKir G, VaKtin«Il«-AbrW has published (In KitaicJi and 


^ 5 ^ Tenth /Congress aj Orientalists^ 

1 omiguciic on iiitcmaie fKigc*) d fuU report irf h» tpcedi rn JtiJic, ti) 9 x, 
juauiyiir^ eKc Getupaphica] Sodcty <if Ltiibon in ibetr aoccpLiTicc of die 
duty Ilf oi^aniiii^ ihe Tenth Qingieg at lislwn, whirh, ibcRjgh il« octmJ 
meeting was prcvmlied fay the eSutkm JCttre, b coiisiilen:d u held, m 
Coiu«<jii«tci> cf the niimbuj and impomiice of ihe. papere which had 
ttheady been received, and which sre now being lE&ncd fay the Committee, 
The lamed ]jrofca.>or's close Teosoning in lavonirof the Statutes of Paris 
<1*7j), and hb sttatcmcnl of sei'cnl iniporbmt bets r egnrding the sclmtu 
among (Menuilbts, render i: a very intenslitig paper, 

r. ^hof K. Assb aementes paper, entttkd Le Dmil Varotia, gires a 
most intensting and only too short accutuit of the laws and legal pmcctoea 
of whst he calls a mvaj'c triln*, hut which has ccnainly attained to an 
lUKoinmm] amount of coniJiioiMetise in the inanagcmeni of their legal 
niattei^^o a gmater tuuoum Of it, in fact, than many dvdiied states. 

J. ProTessof J, Ldte dc Vaaconcrflos gives a short paper on ihevariuus 
rel^mns which Imve, at ttniuitt times, fnevailiid in Portugal, and which he 
divides into Pfditsiorit^ IVoto-Historic, and Liisso-Roman, On the first 
be has nmliing to wy. on the ^ond little, partly guessed and pardy 
veTificd by TiHintimental and mbtr leeordsL The third be considcB a 
miatute of the gikh of the second ptwiod with those of the Ronisns and 
other peoiihs. As u short ooucltisiuiu he says thiu Chtbtiuiity tiert 
Ifallotted; and after claiming the Spanisid St Daniasus ui I'rntugutse, 
pretend* to find in some Cfarisiian ptaetkes a savour oraitckftf pogatrism. ’ 

4- S^hor Candido de Figueifedp# paper on Peiattia m ihc Code of 

fit^t uaca the amiiiuJty of that code to the thirteenth century a c. f 

rnmiftti'” detail* of the oiimes, jttdges, processes, and 

ptmis^entt by ihat code. The code, as b well known, discloses 

a high degtee of civniratim, *Jr«ady attained, a perfect grtdaiion of sodrtv 
fanned, juid a regulur system of juitspnidence in practice. 

5 - The gnitsmie paper (noticed tn mir last issue) on -* ,\fan as a 
Medictac, iranslated by Senhor Demetrio Cmatti, I'tortiiguese tTonsul ai 
t^OB, ftom JJf, MacGowjin, b now followed by a more hotriye and 
bloodcuf^ dcseriptinn, from ibe ame Miurce. of one of the many ways 
to which Chinese rngeituity and tdence have been pmsiitutijd for puipwes 
<ir ^ to the iirilietion of the most revolting cnwitittL ft lelU of an 
^ph^ion ^ the principle of temsplanring the skin to the eachangc 
Of d haman bemg s own shin for that of «me animal, »y a |W and ife 

i s>jr. 

cofltmestario *m certain passage* foim Cetnocna' *4i*bd " * TW 
with Oiwntal g^taphy and mythokiey, and at ■ u! l. ^ ****^"6 

« bur™.,, b, .ilTS 

^ »■ «.! .nd .o »i«=d.^" J:*T 

» d» »l.)«u l-b, ^ " >»!* ™“ '“"XJ 

the cars. * i*i»trau6i« tcpnxfuced fnan 
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7- Cartnnuiiftk:!. oT C;^ " is ihc lj[^ cif ft paper bf M, R. cIa 

Cxxt^ in whicK, after a ^hurt hhtortra! of the rndJ+linown inde- 

Mruciible viHn^c ay^tam of tuduif pn^occds tc Marn^ and 

tbsit dfUu!^ the stater cif sEihK connected ?rtUh fJie system vriikh the 
Foni^uese found e$uibli^ed at Goa and sanctioned mtb tbetr pppno^ucion, 
in SepEcmbcr, ^53^. Over the rilli^e Eoundl he nods the Piodndal 
Council; vrhif:li formed of one dcfkuty from each riflugc community, 
"l~hefie ossettiiblj^ he coniiiarea to the local end niitiooal Tj^ialotioof 
in the United States^ but points out ii^^seottli dUTereoces. tie uMkea good 
tme of Sr llenr>- Maine’s but |jef^cntly spoks of 

him Oi Mr^ Suinrmr Maine. Hi» details of village arran^jeoiejitt and com- 
posltiPdk air good and mterdting, If nev« 

R. Professor A. R. Faliridti* tneata toiib much emdition (he qtiestinn 41 
to vhat the Xurscftuen (!Notwe|£iLaus| knw regarding Spain, f-lenxounn 
three TOyages to Spain at thw disitoci tiinc^, in the eleventh, twelfth and 
thifteeiith cenlwries,. The SiTirt by Si. Oltf, snmeirhat ^esellda^y, brings 
him In the western coast of the Iberian PcnirEmla ; the second by Sigurd, 
the son of Magnus, maketi him vrttt ftind fight m) Sjioiii luid the IhitGiric 
islands nMift to Sicily tmd the Hdy t^indi and the third ji the mme 
peoeeftil joiimEy of Christina, daughter of Hako IV., in he utarried to a 
hrodier of .\ironso K *; site was accomfiamed by ftishop l\ dc iliiina.r, 
A. Nicolasion. ami a luite of uo pcfsnnsL 

9. TJie same katHL-d Profesaor cocdfibut^ a mtuiki l^iapcr on the 
firit Kerman of M uliammadan Sjiain, in ^44, when the tmr- 

bem^m rnamuderw took Seville and incfibcttiiilly tried tn bitm ibi«m its 
TROsipte; but were evenUiaUy ne|wlkd with niuch slaughter by AMLirrha^ 
Tfnin 11 . The various atxounti bdi by thm Arabic authors, and by 
seveml S^ioniards who thllowtd thenv ate ginm anrl cotnuiented Upon with 
mucli cdtkal juc^ment-. 

la The Secretory of the "rcnih Congre®, Sen bur l.iiciann Ccrdfiiro, 
contributes anutlief HiljliograpHtcat sketch of hts series of rortugur^ 
Disooveim and Discoveries, of whicb one—ibat oti IHogo Cilo—was 
noticed in our bat number. Tttb one m on lYtogo d'AKajnbti;tO; Lr is 
quite a volume in iisdf—H5 pnges^ It traces tbcpaiemage and life of iti 
subject, }iis wpges and ^crtcnuBcnL on the north-west coflat of Aftk^ hb 
acta thcr\^ hit redmmmii, and his descrnnknii. 'The r&tnainder of the 
^mAufv c<uilaih& a ntimlwr of documents illustiaiing the family and Ufe 
of Dingo. _ 

We have received thr cuMlniiiitiori of Panibt Gopabdmilu'i valuable 
ankle on Voyages by Hrndus " whicii we [mjpow: to deal sriih in 
eonneaion with the masterly ireatment of the ^me subjoci by the kjiTncii 
Prindpi] of tlm Caiculu SomerH College, Pandit Moheshchandra Kyamtno, 
rn a paper sent to the ti^n Oriental Congress uf iH^3. 

As we are going tg Press we have rccc^fcd an intenatiTig acTCOtuit from 
Mr, R, C. HiiIibiiftoi% Q.C* of further discoveries regardtivg ihe e^^tcnce 
of a Dwarf race not otdy in SlcrrOCcO, but, nearci bomc;. in the Pyrenees 
near Barcdgiia and elsewhere in Spaiui. We hope to lie able to publtah 
this atxoimt in our neat issue. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Indea*—I n Parliament, we note the absolute silence, 
in the Speech from the Throne, on India and its severe 
Monetary trists. though ministers did not fail to whine 
over the depresaioTt of trade. An important Indian 
debate in the L#ords will be found in e^r/enso elsewhere.. 
In the Commons, questions have been asked regard¬ 
ing iJie Russian incursion into the Pamirs, on which 
negotiations are proceeding, with litiJe chance of speedy 
term)nntion ; — the Burmo-ChinErse rrontier delimitation, 
which is now being negotiated in London ;—the Indian 
Cutrency CommissioEi report, which is not yci presented; 
^and Trial by Jury in Bengal, which has been referred to 
a Commission, lor an immediately expeaed Report. The 
Indian budget has been presented to-day (ijrd March) at 
Calcutta, showing a deficit for 1392-^3 of Rx. i,o 3 t, 9 oo. 
and estimating another deficit of Rx. 1.595,100 for the 
coming year, to meet which a loan of Rx, 3,000,000 will, 
probably, be raised It is also believed that the Secretary 
of Stale w 31 draw bills for ..^18,700,000 during next year, 
and that he will raise a loaE 3 of 1,300,006 to discharge 
Railway Debentures. 

The Indian Government itself has til! the preseEvt taken 
no action whatever in the Currency question, the deferring 
of which costs India ^12,000 a week loss on the Mome 
Charges alone, and about five times that amount on her 
trade transactions. While an important deputation of 
Civil servants and gentlemen of all classes has waited on 
Urd Lansdowne to urge action in the matter, Uid Roberts 
haaaddrassed him spedally on its effects upon the Army 
This most impurtant mailer being neglected, the Legislative 
Council is engaged with many Bills, not calling for special 
mention here. The Archduke Vr.n2 Ferdinand of Al^ria 
at travelling mcl been received with the tradiuonal 
welcome of India: also the Duke of Braganxx The winter 
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rains have heen neither plentlfuj nor genera] ; anti Madras, 
already in distress, especially In the Tlnnevelly, Tanjon;, 
Carnatic. Madura and Central districts, had relief works 
already begun, but the outlook is now better, as some rain 
has fallen. Other districts that have felt the want of rain and 
consequent strain are Lahore, Sialkot and Umljalla in the 
Punjab; Dera Ghazi Khan is reported to be in distress; 
and in Chingteput fartmglnly reports are called for; the 
harvest has been poor and fodder Is becoming exhausted. 

The Bombay command, vacated by the resignation of 
Sir George Greaves, is given to Lt-General Sir John 
Hudson, K.C.B.. whose service includes the PereLm, 
Mutiny, Abyssinian, Afghan and Hgypttan ware. Some 
Maxim guns, of the same calibre as the Marttoi-Iienry. 
have been received for field Service. Lord Roberts is to 
have a statue In Calcutta. Rs. 300.000 are ssinctioned for 
grass farms In the f^unjab; and for Dairy famts at Meerut. 
Lucknow, Umlwlla, Cawnpore, Quettah and Peshawur 
Rs. 4,000 each, and Rs, z,ooo at Campbeltpur. 
Rs. $^0,000 are sanctioned for erecting accommodation 
at Fiddin, Fort White, Falon and Haka in Burma. 

Thi: prosperity of India is shown in the return of Savings 
Banks, which last year numbered 6,443, with a deposit of 
Rs. 81 t.»so.ooa bearing interest Rs. 3,000.000; the increiise 
in depositors being 55.000, and in deposits Rs. Sao.ooa 
I be I Jido'Furopcan Telegraph Service has been separuted 
from the Ijidtan Telegraph I.>epartmen[, as proposed by 
the Viceroy and sanctioned by the Secreury of Slate. In 
India nearly too new Telegraph offices were oi>ened- 

Thc present convemion with Italy for the conveyance of 
the Indian Mails has been extended for 5 more years. 

'Fhe Hch Session of the Indian National Gdngress w'as 
held at Calcutta, under the Presidency of W. C Ikmnetji 
of Calcutta, when speeches were made and business dis¬ 
cussed and resolutions passed of the usual kind. The 
Resolution r^^dmg the exchange question was of a rather 
retrograde nature, A hospital was opened at Lucknow, 
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Among' works of public utility, the Indus is being re* 
surveyed from the Punjab borders to the sea, owing to 
many changes in its bed. Karachi harbour has been 
deepened for vessels up to 35 feet In the S, W. Monsoon^ 
and ay Tl in the line season, still leaving 2 ft. of water 
under the ships in the latter, and 4 ft. in the former, cases. 
A Railway line was opened between Bangalore and 
Dodballapur, and 24 miles of the Godra-Rutlaiti line. 
Lord Lansdowne has sanctioned, with a free grant of land, 
2 French Railway lines from British territory to French 
ports on the E. Coast of India, which wilt seriously injure 
the prosperity of Cuddalore and Negapatam ; while to make 
matters worse for the Madras Presidency, he has stop(>ed 
the works on the Godavery Bridge (East Coast RyO in spite 
of the urgent appeal of the Governor of Madras in CounciL 
Waterworks are being actively taken up. The Imjjerial 
irrigation grant for 1893*94 is Rs. 7,500,000; n pr^pos of 
which Sir T. Me 11 wraith of lirisbarte has been travelling 
in India to study the irrigation system, and apply it, if 
possible, to the wants of Australia. Seven irngation jiarties 
are at work on tanks m the districts of Madura, Tinnevelly, 
Salem, North Arcot, Chingleput, Kistna and Vixagapatam, 
Sanciton has lieen given to various Railway grants up 
to the total of Rs. 393,500.000. 

The Portuguese Goa Government paid Rs. 600,000 to 
meet the interest on the Minnagao Railway. From the 
Bombay Presidency, a Mahar sentenced to death for a 
murder, at Sattara, successively appealed to the Governor, 
the Viceroy, and finally to her Majesty under sccl 401 
of the Criminal procedure. It was the first appeal of Ule 
kind, and the Empress of India gradously immmuted the 
sentence to hTe-imprisonment, as a special aci of mercy. 
In Kathiawar a gang of la dacolts w‘as destroyed, but with 
the sad loss of Ll. Gordon and 4 sepoys, in the Central 
Provinces. 7 posts have Wn opened to the Provincial Civil 
Service: 1 heaii of District, 2 Small Cause Court judges. 
i Ri^isttar, t Seulemeni officer, and z Assistant Commis- 
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sIoncrK. At a-native ^cliolai'wiU probablv‘succeed 

Prof. Clustav Optx;rt tn the Sanskrit chair. In Bengal, the 
Lt.'Governor*s regulations regarding trial by jury have 
been severely criticised by both Europeans and natives; 
the question has been referred to a Commission, with 
Mr. Justice Prinsep as President. The Bengal Municipalities 
Hill, with Its more objectionable clauses omitted, has been 
poslpont.'d for consideratlou by tlie re-organwed Council. 
For the practical application of the late Indian Councils' 
Act, Government has published some details at last. The 
principle of election (s restricted to the presentation of 
candidates, the final nomination resting with Government. 
Bengal is given as tlie model on which all the others will 
be founded. It will liave the maximum number of 20 addt- 
tional members (to ol^cjafs}; the Calcutta Corporation, 
other Corporations and Pistrict boards, and Associations of 
merchants wil! propose 6 members^ the Universiiy Senate 
r member, and 3 other members will be nominated by the 
LL-Governor so as to secure the fair represeniatlon of all 
classes;^one member to represent landownera. The 
V’^iceroy's Council will be reorgantzed for work on return to 
Calcutta next season, on similar lines. Four iVoviociai 
Councils will send representatives; Commerce and the Bar 
will have one each. Other details arc not yet out. Sir 
C. Crossthwaitc has been touring in the N.W. Provinces, 
and lias held an important durbar at Jhansi. Trout are 
again being cultivated in the Doon. Lord Roberts made 
his 6nat tour in the Punjab, and with the Commander-in- 
chief of Nepal as hb guest, wus present at the Muridki 
Camp of Exercise! The discovery of thefts of rifles from 
the Ferorpur Arsenal, and the tuiding of 5,000 Martjoi- 
Wenry s (presumably stolen) 31 SeaJkote, recalls a parallel 
case at Agm in 1S65. An important find of Roman coins 
is reported from Pakli (Punjab). The division of the Civil 
Serv'ice into Imperial and Provindal is being applied to 
the Educattonil Department of the Punjab, where also no 
less than 8 muntclpalltlcs havd had to be dosed. 
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From Lhf; Native StaEus. we have to record the coming 
of the Maharaja of Kapurthab lo England, aciU the visits 
paid Eo the Governor-General by the Maharajas of Mysore 
and Gwatior and the Zamorln of Cochin —the suspension 
far inefficiency of tlie Thakuror Mafia;—and the ibnnation, 
by the Rao of Kutch, of a camel-corps of zoo for the 1 mperlaf 
Defence forces. We have to congratulate the Maharaja 
I'hakur of Bhaooiigar on the auspicious double Jiiarriag^ of 
his son and daughter. The Nawab of Dacca has givcti 
Ra 6.000 for Boarding houses for students of the Calcutta 
Medresseh; and the Dewan of Dumraon fts. 75,000 to be 
spent in works of public utility. Such private gifts in <891 
amounted to Rs. 575.000; La 1890. to 350^000; and in 1889* 
to Rs, 650,000, Mysore and Baroda are both energetically 
pushing on Education. The Gaekwar has 0[xmed 300 new 
schools. Several hnandal changes have ijeen made in 
Hyderabad, with a reductiuri of salaries, personal assistants 
and under-secretaries. V'. Subraman Pi 11 ay, hue first judge 
of the Appeal Court, has bei;n made Dewan of Cochin, 
1 he Secretarji- of Stiitc declined to interfere with ihe 
sentence of death on Major Ramchunder of Ulwar. for the 
murder of Kunj Behari Lalf, 

BulandhheJ was occupied by a brigade; and the Korram 
\''a11ey affairB still await [>eirnTanent settlement. Umra 
Khan of Jandot has been fighting the Nawagis, but has 
been repulsed in his encroachments on Chitoili where 
NiKam-iiI-Mulk maintains himself as Mihtar, and where 
Dr. Robertson has arrived, after ntuch delay, as Resident. 
Severe fighting, with great comparative loss on both sides, 
has occurred at ChilA-H, which we notice elsewhere. 

The Amir of ArnnASiSTAV has sent a very friendly 
leller, but has not yet been able to see his way to a meet¬ 
ing He lias been seriously ill; but now is again well 
He has continued his occupation of Asmar, and has a new 
p<wt in Chamian. The Press Reports regarding him are 
fully disposed by an cx-Fitmtlcr Official elsewhere in this 
issue. Colonel Yatc has &een appoinied Commissioner to 
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meet a Russian officer for the demarcation of the A%han 
and Russian firnits on the River Kushk, 

Rs, 16.000 have been sanctioned for the extension of 
tramways in the Andaman Island. 

It has been decided that the Administration of the 
Lushai Hills—exclusive of Chitagong and Aralean^is to 
pass to Assam. The Lushais gradually being paciiied 
and disarmed A Public meeting was held at Rangoon 
protesting against the pnesent judicial system, under which 
Judges sometimes hear appeals agam« their own dectsiona 
in the lower courts; a resolution was passed advocating 
the establishment of a High Court. 

Good coal has been discovered near Mandalay, An 
attack by the Kachins has developed into quite a little 
frontier war, which is scarcely yet concluded. The 
iCachins. Chins, Siytiis and Nwangats had all Joined in the 
trouble, but they are gradually being brought into subjec- 
tion. There was a good deal of iightirig, and among our 
l^es we note the death of Captain Morton, Further exten¬ 
sion of our frontiers has been prohibited east of the Irra'* 
wadi. General normer has visited Burma in an official 
tour. The Chief Comiiii.sstoner has gone to meet the 
Viceroy, regarding the assessment of land, which, being 
high, is causing much dissaibfaclton. 

In Japax, the dead-lock between the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and the Government has for the time b^ng 
been ended by some concessions on the Budget: but the 
situation is still critical. A revision of the treaties is 
demanded, with regard to consular jurisdiction. The 
hmperof had to intcrv'cne between the Oppiosition and the 
Ministry, and to solve one of the difficulties granted 
.^60.000 out of his privy purse towards the mival estimates, 
and ordered a reduction of official salaries 10% for the same 
object, A charge of is to be made in future on pass- 
jMits to British subjects. A great fire at f^saka has 
destroyed 275 houses with a loss of 125 lives; ^olooo 
spindles were burnt down. * Among the votes passed 
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by ihe Dice was one for $16,000,000 for the navy, 

to be spread over 7 years. A re-a^essnient was passcti 
which will dimintsh the revenue by $5,750*000; this will 
be met by new duiies, cspccialiy on tobacco. 

In Cttiva, the Emperor, in receiving the new British 
Minister, alluded most cordially to his forma* residence 
in that country. An metpient riot at Nankin, occasioned 
by the operation of fitting a glass eye to a boy, was 
checked by the oificials and the arrival of a gunboat. 
Another riot occurred at Ichang, 6wing to a grave 
having been disturbed in digging for foundations. A 
lerribk outrage, at a feast, is reported from Katuli, in the 
Shin-hing district, where a tiand of robbers set fire to tlte 
sheds, buming or suffocating 1,400 women and children, 
and plundering to the extent of many thousands of taels. 
I'wo great breaches have occurred in the banks uf the 
Yellow River, causing great loss. Prince Biasemsky 
having travelled during 18 months in China and Tonqtiin 
has passed through Siam and Burma, and reached Manipur. 
Chinese negotiations continue for the withdrawal of Romans 
from the Chinese Pamirs. 

The Amir of Bokhara and the Khan of Khiva have 
vi^ted St. Petersburg and been received with much honour 
and many presems; the conditions on which they return 
to thdr governments are yet unknown. In Pukiti.v 
50 versts of Railway are reported to be complete from 
Pehcran to Kum T but the project is said to be near 
abandonment. A British Meteorological Observatory has 
been established at Muscat. From Turkev we learn 
that the Railway section frcitn Polatto to .Angora was 
opened on the 3151 Dccenabcr; and that its extension, 
Eskbher to Konkh, has been granted to the German 
Syndicate of Herr Kaulb, The Tithes which guarantee 
the interest of the Railway exiembn will be collected by 
tlte Couned of titc Ottoman Public Debt. The Govern- 
meni has also granted (o Edhim Bey. for 50 years, the 
imgAtion of the Jafia plain; for /j.ooo a year, which sum 
wni be spent m charity and in helping other public works. 
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In Egvi'T the mixe<i mbunal at Alexandria dumisseil 
the suit questioning the right of the Company to allow 
Petroleum In bulk to pass through the Canal Two 
attacks of r>ervishes. were repulsed at W^adi Jialfa, 
The municipal concessions mentioned in our last Summary 
were, like other good proposals, blocked by France and 
Russia. The serious illness of Mustapha Fahml Pasha, 
from which we are glad to say he is quite recovered, 
was niiide the occasion for the summary dismissal 
of the ministry, and the appointment of Anti-English 
miniaiert Under pressure from England, a satisfactory 
modiftcatlon was made in the new ministry, while, to obviate 
evil consequences from the excited state of public feeling, 
the Rrittsh garrison was re-in forced. The Egyptian Army, 
of 11,000 men, is thus distributed; 5,200 at the Upper 
r*iile, 2,100 ut Suakimi 3*9®? nt Cairo and Alexandria, 
0» the 3.300 British troops, | were at Cairo ; there was 
only t s(]uadron of cavalry, and no artillerv. The Khedive 
has made a generous present of mummies to die Museums 
of London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome and Si. Petersburg. 
The returns lor jS^2 give the revenue at 10,623,000, 
cxixmdkure at 9,833,000, leaving a surplus of ij"788,000. 
or 3 24.000 over the estimate. The receipts from Rail¬ 
ways and all indirect taxes show an increase. The 
taxes remitted in 3 years amount to ^^700,000 and the 
corvee, now abolished, represents /750,ooo more. At the 
request of the British Minister, Riii Pasha has warned the 
Titost violent of the native newspapers, whose tone was 
calculated to do harm. 

The French Government, to promote the colonization of 
Aloiuks. offers to convey French fishermen to their African 
]X>ssessions, and to house them there, free. 

Sir Joseph West Ridgeway has replaced Sir C. Euan- 
Smiih in Morocco. The accidental death, in a riot, of a 
British subject—a native of Gibraltar—led to a. combined 
protest of the foreign representatives at T'angiers. with the 
result that the Sultan p,atd'^ 1,000 as compensatEon, and 
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ceastirtr^ bis minister. Anotlier mission to Fez is on ibc 
point of starting. 'Hitiam bas been captured. The 
Angerites demand the removal of the present Basha. 
There were contradictory reports of fighting in Waaan, 
the Shereef of which was said to have appealed to France* 
and on visiting the Sultan to have been censured for so 
doing. Troops are being concentniied at Wajfun. 

Returns from the OQ Rivers* Protectorate give Imports 

^748*425 (of which ^^580.177 were British, Dutch and 
German, each jf 3 o,ooo), and Exports at ;^78oj39't being 
chiefly Palm oil. India rubber, ebony and ivory, which are 
said to be only "a little out of the inexhaustible products of 
the locality." The customs returns, however, show a 
strange state of advancing civiJLcaiion. Rum and gin from 
Germany and Holland were .^57,907; guns and powder, 
from England and Holland* wefe ^^10,000. Thus out of 

7,696, fully j^67*9o 7 were for direct instruments 
of destruction. Add 7-440 lor tobacco; and the hr arc 
left, for all the rest, only ^£'2,329, Belgium, England, 
1 'ranee, Geimany and Portugal seem to be the only 
countries responsible for the great quantities of arms and 
ammunition entering Africa, and stejis should be talcen 10 
suppress this {articular trade, without which that of the 
slaves cannot be maintained. The Egbas. at one time 
refusing both treaty and a resident, have concluded a treaty 
in January ' the governor ts to Judge ail disputes. 

The French have found Dahomey a hard nut to crack. 
The 9,000,000 fres. already spent have had to be supple¬ 
mented with other 5 millions. In the expedition ttsdf, out 
of 75 officers. 14 were killed and 17 wounded. Many 
desertions are reported among the French troops. Behanzin 
however is at large, and in force* northward. The ex¬ 
pedition is said to have violated the graves of several 
Dahomey Kings, in the hope of finding treasures. Some 
Germans were arrested for the sate of arms; but as they 
seemed 10 have deserved their fate, the mdderjt was 
amicably closed between FranCt and Germany, 
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The CoNco State has begun to im|jon Chinese iabour 
to its west coasL One of Its oUrcers has penetrated to 
Wadaiai and Lado, which are said to be out of the Congo 
State range and in that of British mffuence,: he was ex¬ 
pected to be attached by the Mahdi, Captain Ponthter who 
had contmanded his vanguard, after staying j months at 
Brussels has relumed, it is said, with important instructions. 
Commandant Dhaois, on the Lomani,had indicted a severe 
defeat on the Arabs commanded by Tippu Tib*s son. Mr. 
jaetjues bad been reinforced, viA ihe Zaitibeai and Shore, 
and combined action with Arab chiefs was expected to be 
taken against Rumaliza to avenge the late massacres. 
delimitation had been agreed with France, the boundary 
being hxed by the Mbomu and its tributary the Schink 
which comes from the Behr and Ghazal territory and falls 
into the Mbomu near Bungassa. Telegraphic communt' 
cation has been opened between Germany and the 
CaMt!;RuON.s. 

The Cai'K Coloxv returns for the half year show a 
revenue of nearly ai tnillions^ being an increase of 

125,00a There has been a marked increase all hast 
year in fruit exportations to England. The imports for the 
whole year were j^9,500,000, and the exports, including 
gold. ne.irly ^i2,ooo,ooo. ,^1,225,000 were rebated for 
transit customs, chiedy for the Transvaal The South 
African Mint Conference closed its sittings, but its results 
are still secret: Railway conununication was opened with 
Praetoria with the new year. The Natal report for *91, 
'92 gives the revenue at jft,392r455» an increase of 
j^y3,6S6; the expenditure was ij"!, 280,965, —a. decrease 
of 12,931. The Responsible Government party had 
secured a majority of two; but the closeness of the contest 
and the manner of its close show that the parties for and 
against it are equally balanced. The Governor is in 
London arranging details at the Colonial Ofhee. The 
future of Swaxiiand has been the subject of (|uesuons in 
the House, but nothing seems yet decided rtq^^ling iL 
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Irt the*TKAN!}VAAi, Pn^ideni Kruger was re-cltcted by a 
large majority*, but owing to sojue irregulariti^ in the voting* 
the matter is not yet settled. The country liad suffered 
much from ffoods. The Angto-Portuguese delinutatioa in 
Manicaland, Iiaving been found impossibic in sihfy is prt>- 
gTe,ssing towards a solution in Europe, by the two Cabinets t 
tile Uiera Kailway is progressing* 27 miles towards llu^ 
goldhelds being htiishcd in February. 

At ZanzibjVr, Mr. Rcnncll Rodd acts for Sir Gerald 
Portal, An arrangement Itas been made that the British 
Consular courts should try all cases in which British sub- 
complainants or defendants, or both—Kaxi 
appointed by the Sultan acting as assessor. The sudden 
death of the Sultan was followed by the installation of 
Hamid Bin Thwain, grandson of Thwain, fourth brother of 
Sultan Sayad Burgnsh; the lasit two Sultans wen* the 2nd 
and 3rd brothers of Sayad Burgash ; an attempt by one of 
the princes to setie the palace being frustrated by the prompt 
landing of a party of British Bluejackets. 

^he Sultan of bnanyembe has placed himself under 
German protection, The Germsuts have had some severe 
lighting with Sikki, who felt in action. The Indian Govern¬ 
ment have sanctioned the cmploj^ment in Central Africa of 
I officer, j Hospital attendant, and too Sikhs. Dr, Baumann 
reports explorations beyond Tanganyika, where he was re¬ 
ceived with great rejoicings, being taken for the last king, 
reiuraed from the moon. Akenyaru and Mworengo arc 
rivers, not lakes. Precipitous wootled hills, calked by the 
natives the Mountains of the Moon, form ilic watershed 
Ijetween the basins ol the Rufizi and Kagcra. As the 
Kagem is the chief feeder of tlie Victoria Nyanza, it is 
the teal sour« of the Nile. Sir Gerald Portal « gone as 
Commissioner 10 Uganda wiili a staff and -ro Zanaihar 
An on,b„ak of “ 

Hohittl of the Austrian Navy and tile Italian Captain Fnr. 
tandl ate c.plorine E. Aftita in Uthittpian region^ uhence 
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another disco^'e^y is reported of dwarf tribes. Mr, Astor 
Chandler and party are exploring the Makenrie river (Tana), 
correctinj; previous observations^ they have Failed to hnd 
some places mentioned by Dr. Carl Peters, 

The sicamer meant for Lake Tanganyika has had to iye. 
launched on Lake Nya^, the smaller steamer for which 
was sent back as two were not needed, Dr. Carl Petcra 
unfortunately had his leg broken (at Caito) by a kick from 
a horse, Baron von Soden on his retirement from Iiasc 
Africa was decorated w'ith the cross of the *• Red Eagle," 

A return shows that AtJRTR alia contributes only j^35,ooo 
a year towards the prime cost of 5 cruisers and 2 torpedo 
boats, and jffpiioooa year for the maintenance of 3 cruisers 
and ( torpedo boat. The import of wines to Great 
Britain during 1892 was 461.007 gallons, an Increase of 
79,376 gallons over that of 1891. Tire Earl of Jersey, for 
private reasons, has resigned the Goveriiorsbip of N. S. 
Wales, and has been succeeded by Mr. R, W, Duff, M.P. 
for Banffshire. In Victoria, the revenue for 8 months, 
;^4,842.000, has decreased ^syojooo chiefly in customs. A 
loan of /1,000,000 is floated in Australia, while ;^300.000 
of 5% are to be "converted*' in l.ondon. A vote of want 
of confidence having been passed, Mr. Shleis resigned and 
was succeeded by Mr, Patterson, who announced a deficit 
of 800,000, to be met by economy, increase of taxation, 
and imposition of taxes on what was still free from duties, 
Mr. Madden, <y.C, has replaced Chief Justin Higginbotham. 
The directors of tlie Mercanlile Bank of Australia were pro¬ 
secuted for a false balance-sheet, and found guilty, The 
Chamber of Commerce has passed a vote that as Federa¬ 
tion is both a dilHcult and remote ciucstlon, it Is better prac¬ 
tically to try for a Customs' Llnlon. 50a ions of butter, 
valued at <^35,000, have been exportetl. In S. Australia, 
the revenue for the half year amounted to ^^500,000, show¬ 
ing a decrease of 30,000, the receipts from Public works 
falling j£'ioo'ocx>. There Is a deficit of ;^2 30 ,ooo for 
the half year: and a loan of /t. 183,400 is being 
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^At I^ke Tromc. five borings ai depth-; of 
1,500 fL all gave salt water: Four more borings are 
being irictl. In New South Wales the quarterly return 
gave ji" 1,508,000, an mcrease of j^4So.ooa The heavy 
financial defidt—^402.000, Jor this and ,^56,000 for last 
quarter^—necessitated the withdrawal of the Estimates for 
reconsideration. Sir lienry Parkes' vote of censure was 
rejected by a malorlty of 3 votes. Another vote of censure 
on Mr. Reid's financial policy was defeated by 68 to or 
votes. Sir ii. Solomons, the Government leader in the 
Upper Houim;, has retired. Sir. G. Dibbs has objected to the 
officer nominated by the War Office to command in 
Australia, Impertinently saying he wants a younger man. 
White retaining the Premiership, he has resigned his 
seat for Murrumbidgee owing to pecuniary difficulties. 
In Queensland there have beeti extensive and heavy 
Hoods, Inundating over 4<x),oo6 stjuare tnileii, and causing 
great lugs and distress. Relief funds were started in Eng* 
land, Canada, etc. The half year's revenue, j^i,953,tx)0 
shows an increa^ of ^^65,000, while the ex^tcndiiure 
j^i,723h6cio h^ decreased by jf44,300: the improvement 
b mainly due to economy and lancl sales. The customs 
return was given at ^£^658,891, an increase of 79,226. 
The first ruby has been found in Queensland, a good 
specimen, valued at ^73, The Griffith ministry has 
resigried, and the idon, Muir Ndson Is Rirming a new one. 
West Australia shows prosperity. The revenue for the 
quaner ending 3 tst December was £ \ 50,ooo--an increase 
on that quarter the year before, of jfiO,ooQ, while for the 
entire year it was i:54o.ooo - an increase of £4^6,000. 
The expenditure was / 350 | 00 <>. The budget showed a 
credit Iralance of 100.000; .and public works were to be 
undertaken. 

Sir K. C. C Hamilton, K.C.M.G,, has been suc¬ 
ceeded by \ tscouni Gormanstoti jn the government of 
Tasuaxia. Tivc past year has not been one of prosperity 
10 the colony, the revenue only ^^790.060, showing a 
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decrease of Ort Maria Islaad* <juiiw ncaff an 

incxhausiible carbonifcTous liraeiiioiie deposit has been dis¬ 
covered. whicli makes into esceMent Poftiatid oeJUfttit almost 
w'ithoiit any admixture or manipulation. 1 he I'ifth sfc^ion 
of the Federal Council of Australia was opened at H obart 
Town on the i6ih of January j Sir S. Griffith, from 
Queensland, was elected President; only Victoria, Queens 
land. \V. Australia and Tasmania were represented; and 
the meeting was not of much importance. 

From Nw ZiiALAXi* is annwmccd the discovery of new 
gfildfieUIs in Otago, and what in the long run wiil pro¬ 
bably be even better for the colony, a successful attempt to 
acclimaDJe lobsters. A similar attempt is being miule wiib 
sjilmon. There lias been a greater influx of emigrants 
than usual; and the receipts for the financial year, amount¬ 
ing to 940,000, show an increase of ,^So,ooc, leaving 
a surplus of f ibS.ooo. for the 11 months the Customs 
«:xcecdcd the estimate by /56.000. A destructive fire at 
Hastings^ near Napier, caused a damage of ^50,000. 

In C4NAOA, the returris for ihc last fiscal year give 
the followiag results; Revenue $36,340,000? Expenditure 
$36,190,000; surjjlus $150,0001 The Exports stood at 
$113,963,000. Those to the LJniied Kingdom were 
$65,000,000, to the L‘tilled Slates $41*000,000, the latter 
declining $a. 175,000, while the former increase^ by 
$■3,730,000, There was. however, a decrease in Um: 
Revenue of $t,650,000, in the customs of $3,000,000, on 
the Railways of $500.000; but the Excise increased by 
$i,0£xxooo. The national debt was $295,000,000 (an In¬ 
crease of $5.ooaooo) with an annual interest of $10,000,000. 
The Dominion still smarts at the restriction on cattle; and 
while it authoritatively declares that there is no Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia there, an influeBiiaJ meeting at Glasgow fms 
backed up Canada's demand for the withdrawal of the 
order in Council, Among other returns we find that the 
3,6 qo dozens of eggs exported to Great Britain in 1890 
had in tSga increased to >9^7*653 dozens: the increase in 
cheese being 22,000.000 lb..‘and in butter 4,000,236 lb. 
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The I5t cofisigoment of Turkeys for Christmas (only one 
of many such) last exceesled $50,000. The Budget 
Statement made in the middle of February, declared go<>d 
prospects and a substantial surplus. Free trade was 
declared to be an impossibility as neither the rci'cnue nor 
the Industries of Canada could stand the strain. The 
Government, however, lavouretl preferential trade with the 
British Kmpire; and though opposed to unrestricted re¬ 
ciprocity with the United Slates, would accept any fair 
measure offered by them ; we note that the Birmingham 
Chamber i>f Commerce have recorded a protest against 
any *'linjjcrial Federation" modification of absolute Free 
Traih:. The ['ranco-Canadian Steamship Co. offer a line 
of fast steamers between Rouen and Halifax, but the pro¬ 
posed newtrcitywiilv France Is not yet concluded Canada 
has removed the preferential canal tolls, which had given 
offence to the States; and these have*on remonstrance, re¬ 
moved the quarantine they had plactxl on Canadian cattle 
coming to Chicago. Severe weather had caused several blocks 
on the Pacihe Railway* while many trains had been debyed. 
The N'vva Si.'otta Premier announced the purchase by a 
Boston Syndicate for 99 years of the Cape Breton Coal 
mines and said he preferred American to British Capital. 
The proposal passed both Houses; but good coal has 
been announced in other places nesir. which practically 
discounts the value of the acquisition, A return of ship¬ 
ping for .N'ova Scotia. New Bmoawiek and Prince Edward's 
Island shows an alarming decrease from 1584. Nova Scotia, 
1884: vessels, 3.0191 2,740: decrease, 279. New 

Brunswick, 1884; vessels, 1,096; jSpa, 946; decrease* 50. 
Prince Edward's island, 1R84 : vessels, 24J* 1S93, 196: 
decreaiie, 47. This total decrease of 376 vessels made a 
decrease of 142,000 in the tonnage, 

'I he Behring's Sea Arbitration continues to drag on. 
In January the two counier^rasea were put in and two 
meetings of the Arbitrators took place at Paris on the 
ajnJ February and the March. *J*hc United 

StaUii demands are the dedattition (1) that Russia had 
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exclusive rights, which (3) England recognised: and 
which (5) were passed on 10 the U, States by ihe cession 
of Alaska in t86y j that (4) the '* Pacific" in the treaty of 
1825 does not include the Behring's Sea ; and (5) that all 
the past acts of the LTnited States are justifiable and justi¬ 
fied, They ash that England should be mulcted in com¬ 
pensation; and that even tf they have not proprietary rights 
in the seal herds, an International obltgation be imposcil 
on England to prevent Pelagic sealmg. 

The Newfoumolaso Ministry have split on the subject 
of last year's delegation, and SirW, Whileway the Premier 
has been pJaceil in a minority. The operation of the Bait 
Act has just been suspended, and French. American and 
Canadian vessels can now purchase bait at Newfound¬ 
land ports on paying the license fee. 

In the Wr^rr ISDtKS, the Governor, Sir H. Blake, is re¬ 
lieved at his own request of the Presidency of the Jamaica 
Legislative Council, to the delight of both himselfand people: 
Dr. Phillips is now President, The coffee crop ts one of 
the best for many years. The inii»rt duties exceeded the 
estimate by ^ ® credit in hand of jC24^.^? was 

added the Revenue of !l39i-92= ,^^590.611. The expen¬ 
diture (Including for sinking funds and ;^6oo for 

redemption of debts) w-as /659,864, leaving a credit to 
carry over of ;£'i94.7,^ The imports were 59.890— 

being 49% from the United Kingdom (decrease), jya from 
the United States, 10*4 from Canada (great increase), and 
j’4 from other countries. Exports were .^t,722,096, being 
^2'7y to the United Kingdom, 50*9 to the United Stales, 
j*5 to Canada, and 12*9 to other countries. In the Bahama 
Contempt of Court Case, the Privy Council decide tliat the 
Queen having the power to remit punitive sentences of 
“contempt of Court," has delegated it to the Governor, in 
the words of his commission. British Guiana export of 
Goldin 1892 was 121,558 02, = 56.142. 

record with regret the death, during this 
quaner of H. H. Sir Ranjii Singhji: Raja of Ruilam ; the 
infant Prince of Mysore, Devaraj Wadayar; j. R. Taylor, 
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C. aucbor of tKi; present sysicTn of tabulaljon of 

wounds; the Hon, George Higginbotham* of Victoria: 
Gcnl W. B. Price, R.A. GenL W, Reid Martin A, M. 
Ferguson, C.M.G. of Ceylon; at lerusalem iHe Chief 
Rabbi Raphael Meir Phanise] : GenL Francis Young ;* 
Gen. H, F. Kennedy;+ Pundit Dharm Narain* C.LE. ; 
Gent. Conrad I iamilton ;*■*“ Gent. W. C, Anderson,^ C.S,I. 
of the Bombay Legislative Council ; Sir J. P. Grant, suc¬ 
cessively Lieut.-Governor of the N. W. P. and ot Bengal, 
during the mutiny, and Governor of Jamaica; Dr, Gott¬ 
fried von W^er, of the Tokio University; Sir P. B. Max¬ 
well, of the Straits Setdenients: Prof, Gustave Volkmar of 
Zurich ; Co'L Marmaduke liamsay Col* T, W. Martin :* 
H, F. Blandford, F.R.S,. Indian Meieorological DepL ; 
Prince Charles Alexander Edward Theodore of .Aby^rinia; 
Dr, David Casset, a well-known writer on Hebrew litera¬ 
ture: Sir James M'Gullocb. K.C,M,G., of Victoria; Sir 
Augustus FIttgerald, late Bengal Artilltty'; Sir Thomas 
Baker, K,C.B., who served in the Crimean, Mutiny, New 
Zealand, Ashanti, Afghan and Burma campaigns; Genl. 
-S. J. A. 'ttTiitehall, who served in the ist Afghan and 
Persian wars, and in the Mutiny; Thakur Hariba! Amrai- 
ratn, iatc Pritne minister of Kadhanpur ; Pestonjt I [ormuzji 
Cama* founder of the Cama Ho.spiia], Bombay; Gen, 
George Bum who died at the age of 90. after 42 years of 
Indian service, including the China war; Kaid Bushta 
Bin Baghdadi, Basha of Fe* ; Genl. G. B, Maitiwaring, 
the great authority on the Lepcha huigitage; M. Croxct, 
the explorer of Mass! r Ex-chief KreU, of the GuIcha.-> of 
Transkei: R. E. Minchio, Director of the Zoolc^'cal 
gardens at Adelaide; Genl, A. L Steele, Madras Army* 
who served in China: Gen, A. A. H. Gordon of tlte 
Hong Kong Police, who served in the Astwinti and 
Alghan Wars; Genl. Sir Henry Bates, K.C.B,, who served 
in the first Sikh WarCol. R, C. Cross ;• Col Hewitt 
Barnard, C.M.G. i Judge Kelly of Prince Edward Island 

• in «.e Mutlay. f S«t«d in the i^njab War. 

% Senml iti Ihc Burtoi \Vaf. 
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T. ZtfUi7/rcm 10 jilfojtrti/Af Oinr/, IjyJ. U- 8 t:uuc;]iTQ: 7 . (We«minster: 
A- ConsaabJe imd Co^, r%i; 6^) This forms the fourth voTiiinc Df 
Ccmstoblrt new Oricfiwf Miscellany. The {^ftos (j? m number, uiakin^j 
26^ pages) extend from l>ecember jSo^ 10 Fcbruiiry iSn\ aad gi^*e a 
phAti^ tinvatnklied, and Iherernre aU the tnore agrmbZe account nf the 
10311 ntis and enstams of the tlipii Maharaja Scifidhtfl, hit aniiies, 4Uid tHejr 
comcmporaiitifi. Cooit intiagues and debauch^ native leasts mud oistDint, 

mflitoty manirLtvr^ and hifidKiidinatiofi^griiiding tymnnj and ctttcl devas- 
blocMly deeds and ttnufiiTg mcidentSt desctiiirions at pboet and 
diarnctcf ikeich«!ap—^and, dktinetty Uimtdng over tU, the dimnic ^taie of 
abject trnpecunimiihyi of catn^^folldvEriK polilkis, ndicers^ ebfdti^—and 
cs|icaiil|y of Sdfidh^ hrtntdf^ the cau» nf that of mlf the dtherv-^^ toiit 
in a nanathpe^ clear and thnpkv faniUbr and full The twk i« mo^i 
mtenrating and Instmctive, as a inje pictnmof the times of Mabamlta 
asccncliincy in Rajpuiana^ and k wiU be apprecutted by mil who Ipte 10 rad 
cf the lissT mml hs way^ We single aui descriptions of I^Aarfui at jl 51,— 
af an JJiJkarif or r^neratinni at p. —of a camp mmti!t and nmnlcr at 

p. 167. To mention atl ihc strmngdy oharactcmtic and tellEng rnddenta 
itadd be lo Indicate etety third pn^e. We reconimefid the boolc heartOy 
to Oiif readers. Tbe niap, the m tlluiutniEiot^ quainl ^rirj Mfe'JikCi ali 4 
the general gct tip of die book mre very i^eclitiilde to ita enterprUiing 
imblishm. It would have been mn improvemeni had Mr. BrnughtonV 
^^ttmint spcDiiig of Indimo wordi b»n ctwtteted ; U Is vexing to find suck 
things J^aj for Mmhmra)i perpctuml^ without any need The 

innate fntctesl of ih&t b^m needed an mtrtidOctioR : least of 0.0 so 
inatmd aiid colourless a one as Sir KL H» Grantd>u 0 ' ba£ ino^ anmrees^ 
urily giyi;n to it- 

j. Grammar aif //iWf Zajr^fxrTt Ijy S. H. K£U,£K#0| D, D. . (Ixindon : 

Kegsn Paul andCcX i 1S9J ; 2i%~\ We wclctime the awond editian of this 
gruimnsrp which ?ihowfi. On eviiry page, ihe learned ambof^^ tluitOugh and 
poe knowledge of the Eangtia^ 2nd Its vjtticrus disioct^L It is at^dy a 
wdl kimwn stwidard work on the ami is the one used for the 

Civil Smrke caimioatioit*. It embraces everything nw|iilajte m be known, 
^ven by the odvoncied EcholuTpand Imo the Fulksc details of eoreptiottm 
4Uid variatlorta; and aliiKist olwmp with perfect accuracy. Pr. Kello^ 
has, howev^, been unfonunate In thU, that in rrrbiing hb hist edition, he 
decided also on ** enktginij " iL Thu levms* exactly wms needed i for when 
a gn^mtnnr raPchcB 5S4 pages and 1.017 secti&ns^ beddes numeroits double 
md triple page bisetts of paradigms, the mcts enihn^^k; students of a 
language and the watinesl admiicrs of the grammamn are foroBd to cry, 
“ OAef /am fii/fr /" In facl. Pr, K-cTlogg^s gnaii faulis m pmlimitr of 
styk. ftjdundancy of lllusrraiimt, and ^tatknme leiteratton of details. He 
also belongs to the class of grammiriariA who delight in multiplying difli- 
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CQliics itt ike aaiuhition of knowkdfc, bt uitiwiiiciiig iiitticatc etVwaJion 
of needless analysis. Talks, for iftstanci!. Ueclctsioiis of Kouns (l»lV 95 *Ti 3 ) = 
cases are multiplied (O nu lusi (ban 8, wlicreas in Hindi, if twe siick lo real 
ease. if., inflection of a noun, ibcfs are onhr two in each mimficr, the Ainw 
fWJW/ nnd Jhe ewrts Of (he eWe in .At,—a peculiar fona, 

(tenciflllv called the -agent" case, he Giils (0 e>« 
liwi th^n liad before, Vor the adtanced student fuller granumilwal 
aoi) details ars put in a amallet type than that which gires. 

the essentials for heginnets. ttui while ndtiiiring the Icanung and 
{ntiertce of the autl'nor, »>c would recommend his issuing a giammat for 
bcginijere by itself; md the cumilnieiit of it as much m ^blc, not w 
much by omitting what he here giv«», as putting it m fewer '“'•'■H 
using a liroplcT inethod and adopting a doser arrangcmail. Aa it stands 
at present, the work i* sure to frigliten Iwgioners. though it « of i^'aluE to 
advanced studcnia, and a delight to tuastem of the language, 

5. by ti. V. Van. UD, tLondon; T/mg- 

cnans. Green antj Co-. tSga; is. 6d> We me snaply asisinisbcd at this 
liook. Method in atcangement, tuCcUTaqf of statenicnt. and due proportion 
in ticatinent arc all conspkuciius by tberr absence, llur first defect haul^ 
to fiet}ueat repetition and to uiinamml disamnecticiit ol namtive. A 
glaring Instwice is the entire lelegation of the fiisi Sikh war from p. igg 
its Mtuml pwltion—to p. s5y, thus treating the reod-Jr, In chop 'a-, n> 
(klailcd Ccrtiwqitcncea of an cvetii related In chap, x. With iiiaeotnite 
fiin tf i Tiriua ibc [iwgca simply bristle Hodgkin is put in ibt GuiJtf. and 
slays the Prince* " Hunuyon'i WEnb," iuiwad of the City Gmc ; a 
gensxtl masw. la related at Mcsnil, io 1857, which did not nccut: and 
the last of the Mogul* K miHled with instigating a mutiny of which be was 
a mere tool. -A* □ satnpit of undue proportton, eamjHit the BannchlHir 
Mutiny at p. 11 j. iriih liUhop Cotton it jk ny. The bixA k miwcovcr. 
tnoomplcre. ebsmg with Ijotd nufferin m tSSK ■, aTtd though da Punjab 
cjtid Mvsok ncedlcisly have a scp;irBii: chapter for acb, the formei aid* 
with l,ind ioiwicnce;, umI the lutrei -riih ihOy, F.vett the ind« « de 
kstlisre; Stiiahs and Sunnis have a rafeience to p gji. where there is not u 
word about either. Sir W, Hunter’s scholarlT ** Brief History of the 
jmlian Empire " leaves SO looni for ihk far itifenor work. 

Tin A'tfs ef tki Bnihk Dmtttton i* tndta. by Sir A^rRal LvaiJ^ 
K.CII, iJ CU (Ijondon: juim Munuy. ill93i 6d.> Tbi* is an 
hbtoiicid work of quite %. different type rrem the preceduq;. It does not 
aim at being a detailed nimtivc. U is cast in the fonn ofasysiL-amlio 
survey of tire history of the frritidt in India till the Campany was repbeed 
by the tunplre, anil of all tbu cOfulitJttni, both Eutupean aod ludtaii. 
whkb atleikled it* iMOgrcBs to ful! development. Sir AUted shows fully tlic 
enUintdeot and coneoiiritaiit eireumstancci of Emripeaii rivalry and w,idiitc 
which art so touch iictptrclcil in iiwst historit^ of indla. He rapidly gioupk 
tegethtf a (crie* of events, ami tluni dinensscs them and thdr tuiroundings 
with raritital eeiaiitni and siateymnlv kaowIiMlgc. Ilk tuurutivea arc terse 
and amtrate, his ikeicfic* nf ehiuaeler eoneO, rivfd. and lifeOke, Itk 
etiilcAl and isdliicjl remarii* v.iloable InJ sound \ and oocnroiully he i* 
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Rfvuws mid N 0 ik^s, 52^ 

■ 

povdp witboul b™^ crotchety Sir AlfreiJV wdl-wriltA book As 
be atudicd both in Eoglnnd ttnd [riiHi: In th^ fom^^ that 
Eng1.ii>d dsnjr ffenJba? ilie gi^ncts of htr Utk wid obligation, and the best 
cneiliod of securing the rneruldii[i of whai »ill Mun be ik miglUy naiUm \ 
and h the laitcr, that Indhi tnay not onl}- ra^tvt her patkock to En^and 
for what hju bem dotup in m-nring her from the ananiby of former timesi^ 
bat may abo feel that her bcii friend and iiti|i^xirt mnong the niaipjETs of 
the earth is and wfll t*c ihe power wlio^e riee is depicted in these [uigrsip 
and tiTTpned to be a Wessing to the coawtfy it Sir A. hyalfi booh 

deaenre^ to be a great 

5, jE'rfriy by Johs V^ricjut^ IhD. {N"cw Yoti t 

Thomaa WTiittaker, \Vd\ got up, with ^c-raj /mmtit iitre>pagct> 

zkm book has mdemly been a bbour of iove for the atilhor, wht^ with 

[xtiTtB, tclb m all that t^n be ini d te^aKjing tJie vat tom Bible« pfo< 
doi:e4l in Amerfca. Of coimcl in a co'jnury wbicli^ for Eofope, 
fh!--? fr™ the skteendttcostrrtv the «rord ** Eoriy“ha* a fweutlar motning. 
The kT$l EiMtr noticed k Eliot** in *"the Indian lartgiutge,'' which mott 
[last? Iwen a strange nmderitig, Juriguig (wto the Hile pages, from %onie 
cfmr> {latntal mit in thi^ bodk^ and espedaHy fmm the fiict that Mr. Kiioi 
fcmi wi Kr^lmh Ribk tn an tifiedocmcd IkH KrtgUshr^peaking Indian, who 
M!irjn« to have given an off hand ttan^latjon ot the tame I Thi^ was in 
i66r The Saur (Cknn*rt[ Bilde came in rn 1743: theAidsi (Ejighati) 
in the l^om\ (English) in 'fhe wond ‘^eariy*‘ noit surdy 

cannm son the cTiitniemtion; in fact, Eiiot'& the only edition 10 wbicb 
it can, in any fca! senie, be Jipptied fin right, hcwn-ct. ennlinuia his 
liars to 1823. There is some curious reading in the hook^ imd Eziucb to 
mteieit I he Bihliophil isl ^ the aniinary nadcr wiU Aimfily iny^Orf f 

6 . A'-f#-, bj iiyoiiE J. Ross of Bladembit% 

f-V B- (Onfqrd : The Cliirenddn Ftes^p, Al) Thit vrdume h 

Ihe sixteenth atrcMly k&icd in ihe fiu/dir r/ /rndm Sfrtei^ edited by Sir 

Hunter i and it b deserving of a place among its predecessor^ which 
thotigh neceiaarib^ of varying mtfib have tic^dy aO n»cbcd a reff high 
de^ee of nadknee. Majm RosSt too, has. writtsii, q«i the who1^ a vi^ 
good history of I^rd Hasttitig? and his tiDi€!s^ though the warn of personal 
airr|uamtanix with India (as we bad to nodcrebo dwirtcre in the Scries) 
mabrii him fall into blunders, pccasiormby absurd : at p. 6S whcfe 

Gwalior ts made ro Ec ^'oidy 3 matches from the hmb. | from fldlii and 
5 fnjm Agm" Thm me mnny needless rcpctitldRE o! ihc same micmcnts 
and facijs, and an occas^tonal "* buD *• rtvteals the oiithorV mckamlity; hut he 
has a good (pasp of bii* ^ject and doe* it ample jtiitice Tlie biDgraplsical 
part of iHc bonk fii uriwsqilty fii1[ for this neries: \jo^A Hastiiigi" charier 
is wdl sketched: and the o\vnt% in which he took part bdbre going to 
India arc fuednetty dfistfilied- The then atatc uf Indta,—the poMde» of 
diderert l^dini^ pefsnnajge^—the players who divjded the r^to^e between 
tbi3m,-^tbe dashing rnteresUt of rfpidsp—the turbulence and ineguUmdes 
which charactefized the limc, tand^ and iJeopffi are all vigomufity and well 
fTOftiayciL Tbe book k not only iifportant lU One m an csccBcni settCA, 
Wi is intercrtlng also in LtsdE Ma|ar ilo^ dotrs not IMl to paint Lord 
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Hiwtings a#a gtKjd objes^-leMii to &creciric5 of Suic kHo w^h w rai^ 
India kom Engtand ov» ibe sbouldm of ni.OiO ccimpetctit officiaiis and 
oil tKc spoL Ijonl Biirting;a> who iit Enghuiil bail oon 
liu; vigom mul inipefmlUin of l4inJ \Vdlesky^ had nd aoorter 
India, than li^ e^es wett opened, ojvd ht earned out itith cqtud 
whflt he L^d befoio tried to pievenL Major Ross U not qujie emd^ 

III} ctiuomita oo the military opcratioifift in India tmdeitalten by 
Hafiting^ who unti dirccily mpDiialbk foi tbe ifuniite subdiYiHOii of ^ 
army, that, J» Pinch by chaJKc aacl by ealrsordinaiy piowess cm which 
fto one i^faoutd have counlcd^ desiToycd the Pmdaris Nor b our atEthor 
fdidwiu in lib use of hmgiiais^e. Kolkar and Sondhk, the Bhonsla and 
the Peihm were doubtless fendUh in waging wai against ibc British forces j 
but to talJt of " njbdiicm/'«rcvoll and ** insiuneakut," in their «ase, shoir^ 
thiii Major Ross has pot utidemood the ihen independent condition of 
these chiefi. These bkiubhis shoiild disappear in die second ctlnion, 
which, wc hope ibis volume wiU reacbp as inost of iti predeCessori ba^e 

done. - ^ 1 

Ckurrh and ^uU iti by Stu TiiratKiau C Hoff^ K.Cb-h 

Ojumlon: Thn Society for rromoting Christian Knowledge, 4 dX 

b a pniuphkL the impormnee of which niaat not be gauged hf its or 
pm^ Its 48 pages of closely printed Svt). cotiinin an tntTodncrinrw Stajbtics, 
ilic ejcbting lyiiiciu of State aid, itf duadKiritagcs and fiinOftoomiDgs,. and 
the propO-oal of a new 5yBtent. Sir Thoodnee is* of cnonie^ a spedM 
pleader, and hb iimcburc has the defccU of thi? sp^dal pleader—It is 
unfair and uocddcil For instance, irudcittg *t p* 7 CWipnri&i>n of the 
tdics of iTicreiM uf Chrisiians and of the general populatioii, be 
fijumcrai 3 J’65 and the latter at i3"i per ^amt But the imponant ^ i» 
onuEted that the b got by comparing the Ctnblums of /ttdnt in 1S81 
With the Christians of /nJid in i 3 g>. Remoiriog thb uadne 

addiriouv the tncieaac b only 151005;—quite anoiher pair nf shoes- He 
if iiitfair^ too, ki ibc general statcnicnt that state aid is given to all 
dmonuniitiuu^ Hero dirtaib gkn/idd lollov^ but do not; for AnghcflJibm 
has special |k%^oiir, Tate as mn insianct tile low salaries, sArbittary 
axrktiuns juid unjust deprivonous of penaions <if Uic Colholic Chaplains to 
Ufjfi^rs iu India, us compctml with Anglkan nisd Presbyterian Cbapiains. 
Hence the stanstm^nt, at p. 41, that all leliigiicm are concyrmitly endoiicd, 
k rnit tbet^nrire truth i one of Ibent geU a great dcui tiiOAs dum its 
Of Ini^T 1 ikbbentic tidbit li being made to miae the An^ican Cliucriir 
(whi^H according t« 'nwBodtym himtelf baa 1=5^ than f ol the Pimiiittt 
of lndia)i to tht iRgnity of an c&toblubeU Diioch. ^Vble riotblug cbo 
ia aDowed to be tkme for other denuminatEona^ llcycnd whai was done 
lORic 40 jvsAt% agc^i the Anglican eemldiiluneiti ba* tVKrm^ partly oi least 
with Gf^vernttuent aid and mspayen' moocy, !□ an unjust and. Linmllcd 
Uvt oOeiiL At the Ute cofunctuian of a needled BUhop of LurliniTw, 
I a Anglkan Hithq^ were pnfiseol—moMly Govcmnic-nt officlah,—wh«i 
43s y^Ts ago there were only ^ ; and no more than j seem weded by the 
ciRit|^ niireely few metniicTs of dui Chttreb Svt 'l^heodore now odvocaicfi 
a ne* iynem of cotiormni endoTraenm For the deuik of hia project 
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Wvftrfcj-our [«^rs I«p thk {nt^^iil abc] irnponum pamfihktf jjjjt 45 47- 
Ht» wfifk d»cn^ w be csrefullir vcHii, thoiijiK at artf Sut^ 

tiid, in ibii p«£iil{ftr einrutii^aitec9 of Imitn: and we wmild much mihtir icc 
Ehc ^Iyiit2f7 Sfsteni adapted. espqccoJly hy the rich Anslir&n comniimil^ 

m Intlia. 

3, AW-ff i« jE^ fyjfittn Curntafr, hjr J. ThaU- (Mandiffiilcr icid Ijanflfnn ^ 
Jahti HeppocKlt it^) k i »nmJl fjamphlef aflc^ than i(i pft^es, ckal- 

ing with the qiie^icrn of the Ittdiim eichiuige; bul il ChilK to dttni) any 
practical pbn fnr its improvement and settleimml. though it suggests thru the 
Indian Ru^poe choold be ratgred ta its vmiue of 1870. There are sevend 
iruocunicies and GtOocies ; a&^ r^. at |x 13 the lutrkneycd Etateinent that a 
falling exchoTTge Is pmfiiahfe ta Indn^ up to 1 certain [KimL tStlH ihe 
hroebnre $hDiild be read by all who ixre inictested tti ibis grcai iiuestityip os 
it k only by ftdl and am pie discui^on thnt the public cm hope for that 
thoTnugh knoiffiedge of the subject^ witfauut which all teniponiTy ihifts arc 
lint Vfmttifei in ihc ilarii- 

cj, CAiam StetHis,hf RcmiiTir K. {Edinburid^ and ]/)ndmi: 

tv, Blackwood and 1893; iig, -Cd.) While thif pMlrtfahm hens 

give tn 4 wisli^rintef), well tlluirTratcil dnd well botind t'oitjtnei ProlbL^or 
pre^nt^ tti the nine tales and mo poemv which it coniain^ a 
delkrfmu treat quiLc racy of me Ountrie davetUESi The bchh-tion k vadnl 
and at(mdlv«» ihe style cJtcellenE and full withmit being tedimisly prolia 
in detail^ and the desciiptLons accumtfeand grirphir. Prof. ItougWa 
C'liifhrw think, act and live very tihe real Chinese^ His rqniaiks on thtur 
wa^’* aiid idiosjTCiaflies interspersed in tbc tales, Hke the cscdteiti intro¬ 
duction in which he dcab with tite early ChincSti litcnitiiTe df til til tlifis, 
ore^ nh might bn expected fidm the Icsmcd ihe touches al m 

master. CHfTercfn kinds of reodefs will he attJUCied by diflCTeiit tuliEii in 
this set—only ihe hrsi, we hape, of a Series. Eadi lias its own pccuhjirity, 
^icdally entensfning we fooud fAc TWaVp Ar^irr ^ 

CAints^ w&s ziw, and h^A seqitel Ikst <if all 

perhaps in iu f|uahn life-Hkc delailii and iis natural human |i4lhQS ft 
j 4 €Atm£t^ CfT/ Ontifttafi, We cordially inirite aU our readeiv m ebare the 
pleasiire wc hare enjoyed in the penxsal of thi^ dclighifii! hookf in which 
positively the only defect requiring remedy in future edilians is the appdr- 
anqc nfa very few vertial tti3cr!umcies--^f. "tliese kind'' 

tOw /M^ ^m/A J/rK&^ by ^*The Ti«is* ijPKCiai. Cosres- 
POi!rD]?Kl. (tendon; M^icmlllati and Co^ 1893: p.) Thc,ie graphic 
Idtcfs, wbicli drew iso muitb aiterttton when firsi jinWished m TAi TTjWrr^ 
art hm feptoduced in the fonn of a iih-pagc book- The first leUcr 
gives a desCfiption ol the Rirebericy diamond nutiet and ihe eondiboo 
of iti workets, both while and bhteki which putA the pbec ki a mp4i 
ottnictire light, and fomis a sjiknclid cofUmsi to the oquafor attd miaery of 
niiires nearer home. Kn™ Kimbcfte)* to the Tmnsvaatand on to IVetnra 
□nd BloerahTnitcin, threugh Hxmtolhnd and un to KingVVihiam^s Town aitd 
Piiitnrni(mtxbxirg+ we are treated 10 the same picturcatiue desenpbonf of 
scenery^ life, and tnanacre^ while;shrewd obsmactons on prcj^t wants 
and firtme prospects cnoihtac to present a vciy enjoystble book, whettcc 
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one leatTifi fausli fcgsrding a little Wnown Muotry and ihe probhan* in it 
alr^dy ciyiti^ lustily soluiwtL 

H. TAe A it.C «/ FttttvM £jce/uiij^i, liv Gkaiwie Cwite. (London; 
Mftoniltiui and Co, iSjj: ja.) Thae lectutWv delivered to the Insiiiaie 
of Hunkers, are what they pofes W bev 1 cltair etposttion of the pnndplts 
of Exchange, nrgardini: which miich ignorant* in found, even among many 
who clam to be roiihtwhies on the Hilijcct. Hence while hb*olutcIy 
neDesaatv for those who enter (he tnoncy mnikei as itrofesainiials, ths)' 
will heesiremfily valtvible to ihe general reader; for Esdiange is a nnuier 
which even the general public should now try to be pracriadVy vei^ tn. 
To mu todets Uus bixi. will be more particuhiriy inienaiinK, as it con- 
Cerm the priciieol tpiestion of Indian iiixehange and cuncency. Not that 
the ftiittn y f fftfHi ran-nd* to pve etcit a little spaoe to the utoftssional di»- 
cwatrai of that ^sHsnimi, the tnaiti dithodty of whidi lies in the detennina- 
tion ot Kngliifh Itnajutiera [idiotically injrportcd by Seererarie* of State and 
Goremarsrlitinrrtal) to screw the last powible fiiithing out of India- But 
the vciy principles which our author dmimturaliii clearly shnw that thc 
obsudes to the rehabiilUrtion of the Indian Exchange lie in tasily nuno^' 
able cuctitnsinncHis, dtoch as the clotmg of India to absurdly taay free cattugc 
of sUtec. the eoining of sovereigna in India, and the ccssalloji o( the sale 
ot Bills In fjOndon. If ynu wish ta sec for yomself haw artificial 

ts the iiei inaJe ngpinst the Indian Kxcfaainfe. apply .Mr, Ctoie's principlesw 
ai laid down la this book, to (lie well-known but udooDstdeted hicta of 
nufpiiu *i( expuitE over iitiports^ 

M.A., KJLGJSit U.R.\S. (Lrodwt Kjtgai^ I'aul md Co* iliys ■ ^ fkl> 
ITiW wzuw mvfiJkr jmd fticik mu^ E^l 4 tte» Jii$ tbi^n Ihrotjfiih petsia 

m rnrid givintg a alitiftcriUlctncJit of wkat lus hail in 'rrans-Owpia 

in l l'h£: lioukt ^ tlse autbor aisles m li» dhort m dikfly 

compile from hU cantriltotions to petiodicaK including, the Aih^k 

Among the ptiiib veil brtiu^ht out by our aniJinr pre 
llu: inconvducntia of travel Persia, incrEased rii Us case lij tui^lcct nr 
eDritein|)c of appliuic^ which incLre careTul or fn^idjoiw trareUerv. niJike it 
a to KCtiiep—the ghuing emU d( the Pension theory jind insizii^cc 

of goverping, few nor RinaU,—the icantiness of the re^ucces ot 

Sind the fimalti^i^ of itf pofmkxion,—ic^ want of load^ unit deiaiiH 
of miiKTHl wealth. He makes shrewd rotnarkss draws sound cutickslons* 
aiul gives eicdiimt topo^phical and geofiraphiqal description^ His si)le 
V plcLtn, flowing., hiuooioiia, and pbospnt Hht Review oT Tn>gps at 
'Ii^bcrati It eaccTVeisi (jx 2$% till ntnctOTM on the Amunwus. at Julia— 
o^ujilly applieaUe to Armen^s everywhere,—show m. )tua ap^tecLodon 
the characteriHtica of that race. There k liiile io find tault with irv 
Mf- iVlddtilpk estoept hii Kpeated eoinpin^Eii) ijf ikuip IVntati virh 
tiungB Indian, which Ite too often concliidca wtOr hits agiitui die nathr 
States at Irwiia, aa unjiui m they are out of pki^. n p, 

‘- Ouf i:2iiitotimcuu are ouwded with ihe watciiimm of italiw mOTrlwitSt 
who have taken rcfuic there frofl the l^wItMMii ufs^ tubttile rampant an 
aU liiLts when once the boiiiidaiy between Hriviah am} Kwiim territoiy baa 
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btcn dventeppcil ** Thbi {$ diiliiiciJy mcorr^a* nu*. whi^ri Kitive 
SpLteAiirc 3t5 well gofetncd is om own t^jrhtnio- I'o niHtP few—fshai 
fAtih caii he find wUh Bafodfl of Imlofi;* Jcypot?^ 0 ^ Mys^we? 

Though Ttfreia is compamLiv^ty old ^rouodt -Mn Biddnlj^h giv« «evi^l 
nw htems^ S-^i^ ^ lijs|[eogniphif3l and cilntorag;iaii 

rntnaiks m intErresting, In Tmn 3 ^ 1 :as|n», htiwcvcr. he (uiiichei a cnunrrj 
bui lirtlc known, and reprding which ihfi deske for infomution is not 
i^iienehod bf lyvtr abtuidance of matcdal HencO ibt gte^iet importanqt 
of ibU p&it of otu ■iinli -fii^i. boetk, wtiic^h ^tts tlie acU;ia1 siaiu of afijnira^ 3i| 
far as Mir^ Bidilul|ih docLmt^ ike onintry inenp^Lbte of hcUn^ *5 

alme of nulitaSfy O|«miofi India; but he lookj kahitually ihioogh 

m pair of strong Kti^iphib ipCfameles. VVe rcconmiend hi* booh of 
liuvck to cttTtrmcly ialeresiiiig and pleasani m ftsd, 

yj, ttanslaUd by Maior *- ^ Con^im. 

(tendon: Fabwttnc ['I^plnealioii FuM puLliah^ lij A. l\ iVaU, ; 
5*,) Tht* ftdl hiGtcjikal importaTKe! of thv eby ublois found ai Tei- 
^Anmitui in 1SS7 it only now broaght fully hn*nn lo ilte general teadet 
by SiajOf Conder's translatiorii I'h^ bticfi flddrtMd to * l^ypUan 
Kings, by ttieir nlli^i and oifkm in Aeta* ui^der fanooi cmnontlanet^ date 
froiD aboiit J4S0 liC. !\:rbiips; ikc deepest impreHion ihey tcavc on the 
iiiind i* Ihe ftirly and pcrsittci^t adopnioii of cwitntni flaircrr and hypcfboUc 
etaggemijoix A oicwe important maitcrt hwc¥Or, »« the direct confirma¬ 
tion they give to the kJftoncal narratives of Scripturti in their bw pn'tnts 
of contai.t. Nmncfoyj guo^jrapliital idcntirtcalions fonn ui 1 other inipoflani 
tesult. A fifw of the kJtcri ttnat of evails Ibat seeni to »hb ike 

invadon of southern Faltatinc by the Hebtews^ whom Major Courier 
identifi^^ with the 'Abtri; and varioto SibLicaJ names etJtainJy occur in 
thcim 1Tic point lies in ibe cotncidciKat of thcM? fciten with the time 
given in ScnjiloreH Majof Conder thinks the) a)*o prove that the 
were Mongob. a rtmclaiuon friTm whrdi nmny will dilfte; *A deeper study, 
when E^ptoi^^sts have become inoie reasanable in ihcir chtonolngy* may 
yjcJd even more imponanT resitbs 1 foi khts tniDsladoni^ though cseciitad 
Willi l^lnjot Conder’^ well-known painstaking sctio^^lnp, n nob he him¬ 
self says» finiiL TTiough lutlier dry reading £0 ifaeif style and tnonotonoiii 
in their espt^^ons, the impottaoce of thr^ ojioent records should secure 
ttiens ihc patient atmlv' both IrgypioJogtsts and liEblJcaJ icbolAnL Every 
page la eluridatecl by the author with erudite not^ 

14. iVfifJwi /# i CA 4 ini/Urt by C. H. Pjsaft^tT. (I^ndmi: 
mdliin and Cov, 1S03 : imL) This bulky vnlitotc, ihe title of whifH it 
somcwhai a Toisncm^, shows in every page the Profe-ior^ wiik tcadh^ 
deep thought^ and vcraatilc powers, ETinywhefc too are vi&Jble art 
ouUgofiistit biiia agabiiM: religion arid Cbristiiinityp together with assmuption 
of prindples by no means tmivei^ly recognised The learned author 
with much ptlenlinte^ipilon, reviews the pr»ent state of the wmid fa 
gottwnlp UA the hasltte emtmd of the venous aces of mankEnd ; and with the 
light of iire^ent and past htatory, Ifks to fofict=«t the fuiortv ^ to the social^ 
nOigiousi* polido^ and mtclIectuaJ condition of ibe world and tnankitKl, *n 
some unspecified hut very ranote future, flla views^ which am ve#y 








wdl stated? went nil iht fttienlicm dwe to the flriiinga of a deep scticdor 
fttid D clever rnao af t^ic wpdd, and ns such we hesutity TeccTiiinend ihnin 
to she perusal of our readers, Wc disagree with him on many luipoitant 
pomis, funflamentni to hni views; bs^ that Clinsiknity is pkyed out^ 
that rHvorce fa occessaTy^ that reiSgion muAt ytcM iis plaee as u motive 
power to lower cQnsfdmtkms, that the Hindu fa an ** inferior race/ thm 
the last half century rush of the himum race in sq-calliid pne^pness* is the 
measure of the futute, or Ihnl the future Is to be on the Lines as this 
jaat. Wh^ii Pmfettor Pearsoti has ^fd Ids say^ we art left without definite 
c<]Ttrlu 5 idmt» to which a short chapter mighi with adfuntage hast been 
deifutoi, Prophesies of the futuit ait not, of ccnirgev to be judged fay the 
$ame itatidarfi as the teaching of the paj^ Ah the more fa it necessary to 
frjrmulatijEe whai one | rniphecies, so as lo give a pkiiire of what the future 
fa supposed to be- Wc have no such picture In these ^50 pages; but wc 
have some powerful dnttring. 'Jhe conclusion fa ohamctcrfatic of die 
whole ^ ** Even so^ there will still remain to us wiraeivei. Simply to do 
our work m life, and to abidf the issuCi, if wc siaoil erect b^bre the ctemal 
dlrrii^ Ai cheerfully as our fathers faced the etcftial tuir^i may Lht nobler 
ttainin^ for urtjf soufa than die &ith In progreKk'' 

i5r and i£t Gidd /vr/i/i; by AtirtKi F- CAtvrB ii. 

(Umdun; t^lecngc Philip and S^lf^ 1*93; iv) Thh fa a complele guide 
t-:*fhe Tesnwrcci of Awitr&lfa, the least populated, as yet, of the 

Aufilralian Colonies. Ikglnniug with a »bnrt historknl iketdi of its dis- 
covetyi it fa nut till p, u, that Mr. Calvml gets on to tbc gold deisoiits of 
I he colony* of moBt of which he speaks from penonel knowledge. A gieat 
port ^ the foHowtng 30 pagei me devoted m the gold field#: and the re* 
imdmtig to toother not less important industries open to the entefptisitig 
in this colony. The votine## and comparative facility of worlctng the 
di:|Jo»it5 of gold dcf^becl by ^Mr. Calvert make H uJI the more atfaitge that 
they have not yet Imn ejtplolicd to mty cipprixiahle catou. Ihifl fad he 
explains fey the want of ospiial In the colony itself and bf tfe vcMlieu* 
legulations, not to call ib™ restjietwna- wiaich are imposed on the working 
of the gold ficlik Uy IheGovemmccL Our madm an: not likely to jmn 
tn a niih for gold iti any digaSoga; but wi: are sura they will derive uiutih 
pleasure and inh-feiiting iMfotinaiicin fmm nading ihfa Httk hook. It gives 
a “ Gm-emmimt map " of the colony 1 but this fa the mily failure in the 
bout. Jlifa map ai iw chief defect, matka all tuouniairni with ^ the titua) 
sii^fi foi towns. The ranga an- mrt almled oi!, 03 ra gemtalfy done on 
toaju : and one fa left ui wnfccimr whahtzr these inouniamv by some 
of tmuur^ me faokt«i and Muhknhp horn the pfams, like so rmnv 
sugar loaves on a talyhL 


ifi. J%t Gcldim id /nditi^ Slit Rcii*jcit L^nHaaitMii:^ ILC I F 

(London: Ma£»iJll*n «nd Ce„ f This cwofulk compikd anj 

ipWUilj ^ up relume «,pj,Ua a (an^feli w.int-thei of a „UaWe 
•' tMtfiiU a "Buit* - fcr iBdk; and dihouflh (he flna isaw of « 
wwV tnuii nt«ci«iay Mntiiin matter for conwtlw, and atnrndmoit, i»t 
e 4 n t«ih authcr.aurf pahUahe^ on ,l«t eicdiflil 

rosUti wbidi Uicr hare achioreil Srr Rope, T.rtbbridfi- ««« ro [iniicit*Te 
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ant/ A'o^u-gs. 5 j5* 

Wnur cTtdiwnt; but he disarmti mncJi of il in hh candid « useful 

my nH^-, as it is concise and to the jwfnt A, he himsdf seeips to 
Ihink* t^ work would undmiTjIedly be impnvtd by n subdiviBioii into 
|H^ which should sucossiwly give, atwa^ in alphafhsjca] aider, tlie nduu; 
chiefs scpaotHl fmm the cOtntoy and (wspnal titte. thote from the 
knighte^ our Indian Ofderi, and those in turn fjonj the minor lionorifie 
titles (whoit they an? not a]^ltcd to fninces) of Sardar, K!im and Ksrv 
^ply Of with the additiinis of Bahadur or SahiK JTie nouhk dm] 
innate distinctiffli between these clnsses seems to rtiquiir a diwina of the 
iwok into fo many pam. Sit Rapa's rernarb on the alienee „f a„y 
tegular Heralds' Cotlr^e for India arc valualUej and wc hope toon to 
^ ibn ma«^. as imponunt as ,t Is fntemitmg. pni Into competml 
lian*: It would eetminly add .1 good suin to the revenue Rmurnw 
to the book itself, wc find it boUi fdJ and cotnptete, it* ij,ts beina 
hniughi dqwTi to the latest honnuni ranfma], m Jimna,],-, igiji. [( 
a defMt, Ibotigb done rntentwnaUy, that EtmiieatH enioyrng Wdian 
titles should be Ommed from ihe GcU^ j 9 «jj{ ^ ladia, !„ future 
editions, too, some UiD(riaphiol detaib of mino, personages should lie . ut 
down to smaller limits, beipg at ptm..nl otii of all pmpoition in ilidr iiti- 
portmet There H somewlat of a htcl of ccms of wciy few be},,- 

gitea. In one of them (hlimhidjibnd] the fktai} panant of the slikld is 
uMp«nicrly bjaroned as ttptnfmit m the text. tVe lind one mat,’* addica 
given a* "Punjab" p. ,6|, $0111,: ontnes eniitlcd (n a place on ihcie 

|tti» Bic mnUted. Rut in spile of tJ,ew slight bieJiii*h«, insepnabte from 
the pr^ration of so eswnsire a work, the book la sure to ha« a wide 
reerptton and to be a general lavounte; (rven a Spaniard wiih bit ili 
quartenng, » dwmfed into Ihtlmjcss hf the side, ay. of Udaipur', nneienj 
and iiohle descent. 

17. Ja Jittc sij^^n. (l 4 »t«ton ; Trasiw and ShirTev ) ITic 

™ty defect of this Eniall book i« (,* tniaHness. It is a ample tale, 00 
which the two atitliotesses have dererJy strung dit account of their viad 
to fcgypt labT as ihe and Catarac 1. under Mr, Cook's wing. The Jovt 
itHting «r ihctaJe is radwr .low work, and not oilivHiing; and i, ajmt. 
what mlcrferci with the dwtaiptlons given, of sceneiy and mini A capital 
ghtwl.rt^r^5 thwHigh the whoft Even in a ta!nwhich does not pretend 
to any dqith, mch an utter abwodity shoutd hare been avoided as ihat 
^ making a Muhamumdaij woier-carrisr serve water to Mnlamimdans dbT 
Of a pig skm; Tlie book is pleasant to read, and Inlemtii^ 

i& i/f by Sir M. E, GsAWT^hT^#. G.C.SLI,. 

and beicctnd bpecrfics iih] Mimues, 1^ llThttlev Steka* UC.l. fUndoo ■ 
John Munay, ; r^s.) Our will wdcome, with aa ™j pleasure 

Ss OUKeli«. thji goodly Iw*, sketching the life and bbwin of a good and 
man, whore work has left a deep and urefui impriss not naly h 
India, where, as ].f^d£ttre Member of Council undcf two Vice^jy^ 
did » much in itnpming the bw, bin wHerever ibe Engliih language is 
sjmfccnj for he bft behind him IcpI and other wotts. published at v^wit 
iimo, which ait of the urnimt valae. His ident of gasping tirinciplQ 
4011 applying them to wlui wa;* before fUm, !iii desji reading and reisitilc 
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»0«en, hh dotnss fif tdw and fedlky flf f't* Icjuk® crOTC^ 

«»!* W Md uiiflUurbii^g anppon uf «hit wn. «« »>1 

^ in tbi* booh. Sir M. R Cram PulT taka ibc bnl *3 [« 4 p 
biogiaphial memoir, ithirb is verj 
iritfresthiB. The n«t =1; Fi^**-* g'vc >1 

™ch.^*.h'(ch a« ^1 daracirhstic ol the man, wd **‘^**^' ^ 
am. for d«n«=. cf UJ« and dJdion 

the genrnia mader. His mmniks on ]®ie (pjv i 193) md bn J 

patinent to the iiitsent question of their mtTfcUom Hb nnnuies, wh 
^ the rnitBioin* ,33 pog® of th^ booK ™«>V 

a mie Siasp of anminmnces and details in mo« tS«wnd noltnnL 
rtaw iMe bis compfliifon of the miatim vabw of some oflway Uns 
fii.'»4S>.b« rtfiwrVs on Indian TJnimrsilie^ and sjiecjaUy h® soihing 
Criiiritm of Mr- Cfliid-s rejiort made 3 >ik oniy a four mnmW nay tit ^ _■ 
Spceehes and min,lies both e^finre a koowltHdsc of India and a 
UwttOBit that show the stUflman, » He «efii«l to snt th.np m fhi^ 
Qddditr.' and ID monHitutc them fnnn feigmenm witb the genna « 
Ow™ m fW. - - Sit A. Lyall fmmd b itaipnmna the ptemo 

ptactlces which Sir Hmity Maine iwd snsficsted « a possible wplatiaiuin 

of wnM sciitered fiicts which be had noticed in his reading" (p. »r 1- 
iq m 7*^ tianslflled from the 

Persian ot Miikhond, by the iatc F„ HaHAiiiiti:. and odiw^ by K K 
Aiflt-nisffr. tl.onrton: Hoytd Amrtic Society, igpj) 1 '^ IW m 


This work, ptoduced under the auspices of the Oriciilal *l‘iuwljtll«i 
Fund, giw* the life of Muhammad, tmnsbied by dm lai^ted seb^ 

1' 'vith lii® waniecl 6ddiiy aJid i;MrrMW», *rhe hiwwal 

™luc of such a life written in Peraiau in the XVlh Ctuttity » very tmoU ! 
bal ii hsi a speeiid merit oI itt own. Amid many imiratim* which nwy 
nnt stand the i=* historical criiicUm, ii exposes to the eyes of Urn 
omM T«d<r dm inner icdin&i ""d workinjts of the Muhammadan tmod J 
aini it ia ibear which the western studeiiL gemmiMy £ula to gmafv and 
conacqurndy finds hirosdf om of aynqxithy with. It U impowblc TO form 
a cnrTrci Judgment of the iuftnrRCc ot Talam on its numerous wnaries, or 
tD ipcap: wliat they profess, fed and Urt for. withoiit studying, I11 their own 
imiiim garb, bordta like this naw pnseuted to Ibc pabiic, and odim Uhe U 
wbir-h wiU, « IrUM follow tu rapid siiGat««m, Mr- -^IjiuhtKrt's editing 
4££iiu to occtiiimal lUfi, and U ta ^aing %jQ find him ciiU ilie 

fuimine ci Muhamtt«uJ, a ChriAicmfig.” merini gl tiic wotk how- 

ricr, fcpT Lb? purpOK we bav? fndkaleti and of th? tnnalauiir and irditot 
^ quite ttifikkfli W errara ter thli Ifjoci a wcktitiiti wd caretel Aliidy, 
so ?V Us ftnd iVc^A, bjf Sifc W, W, 

IvCS^Ih (l^iteft-. W, B, AUtfti md ^*93* Ste 

W, HtiTTttf'a and orefuUf ^xmipUcd wmk, whtda H t» tcII 

kiid^n «nd|msdf af^proc^^ to tiuvil mto? DtKni b met^ onnoyncEniicnt 
the mcbiTdi iu thitd dUticin^ ttml ii mMkrol crvefi mure 

isitftit by Iwoofihi damn lo cki?, ttpKieiiillj in the matter of ibc 

ctnatn FOtotrift It in'no way d^iiai:^ £roTn the general ofotid* 
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and 537, 

nL-ss and itocuiscy of wIlii for iti vint b the hen i^f Indi^ yrrot^iiT- 

ahlB M pteKfli, to uy ibat there Mtc occtsonal ttJipg. qt j*. J94 

J®*®hitc t^lvistuiu nditiilteilly pnyinj' ft/r the dead are erroimiusJy said 10 
deny Pui^tiHy—iiu lute topporet the olher; juid the King of PonugiLt N 
said to have bail only a “preietnfcd right" (p. joft) in erettsmsitcal luattcrt 
in India, when ereiy lynj in Quinn Law knows that It was a perfectly 
fenued and indefeasible righi, which os the jaj ffr/ii, not die Pope ctcd 
could abolish. There seems sn injustice at p ay > Jn exdudmg Bunns, 
when necdlcHily cojnpartng Chnstbiuty and Buddlusm. yci mi-li tdipg 
Hunna, when siatipg the piti{Wftionatc increase of ClTrutiiUM since tlir 
previotu ceususw The entditu twadihe nboiu Jnespbat^ Buddha 195 
to i^n has no connection with Indian lUEtory. IV'blti; the ai.'tuid hisinry cd 
India, so admirably told by Sir IViliioiu, might porbapt be hunted up with 
labour in otbef works, Uiu siudcm who wbha to coiiiLine fliMoriiail 
ntadJni; with a knowledge about the peoples lehgkuia, hmgujt^s, pnxlucts 
and snumics of India, tumt (all butub upoii ilin book, which should hare a 
pl3J:e In liln^ry. 

at. djfn'x. tht uwif Hvntr^ Ijy Max Uhne£t]^h-Kfi:htcr, »it.lL 
(London: .^her and Co,, t%3i ^'9) In two atp volumt^ of whicli 
the gui'tijH except the bmding, reflects the uimottc credit cti ibe pablikbem, 
Dn Kicliiur givra litre the resniis of his j a years' work in Cyprus. He tiu 
iMcen A tucccwcM explorer, though as he was iioi rich and lisd o|ten to work 
for others there are uccuunts as tvxiitgmi they are amusipg til the dilbculties 
which he cncuunteretL One volume contains plates gliring iliusimtiom of 
Lh. Richtei s discoveries ^ but many mure such arc inutspetsed in the 
pages of the Othei volume idso^fotming thus mie of the uuni prufuicly 
Ulusutited wmks that we have lately seen. In tbs vutuuie Dontaming the text 
—550 pagct—ipo are devoted to cipLutations of the pfetn. llic other 340 
pages tti^ uf ondcot places of worahqr in Kyptns, of trxe: wnrUirp and iu 
tiiimiiion mtn ambroirtmorplUc image vunhip^ tit Inwgcless ftumhiy and 
that of lohulous beings. U'e have retired ihe hook too late [m a full 
review, suidj as its interest and iniportanco deound: our space moreover 
lor each review is snkay ikniied. NumerOfia duddaiions ore the result ot 
the author’s discoTctres, not die ksst impartam of which sre atime hilioigual 
iimctipsionx A wide reading and deep erudition enable Ut Rkhler to 
conticci [he an, worship and ovrUunun Of Kyprus, which lie *ayx mutt 
iiare been extremely early uwiitg to the favouruhle vTnj Tj^rt uf the island, 
sttlh Lgypti Greece^ Babylon, Afsyri^ Syda and the yet only too liiitc 
known Hittites. He braces Adon&'Hmnnniu ami .^atuvetfeAphiodtU: In 
tree woofepi and buds that this and ucber twu iluva much light on 
vattoos passages of the Bible r the High placea, and m ■ Kings 

XX, 13, on the gods of the valleys snd ihore ot the hdfe. ITic Homeric 
<jreek gods he iraccs aho tu tJldr Kyptian sources, h ts iniSRSiing to 
rind the Kbh as a religious symbol centuries before its adoptinu by 
L'briitmris as a reptusentaiion of our horn the letter* uf its ( Ireek 
mime Dr. Kidiicr, with much ingenuity and louniug, tracas the l ontierikin 
of Kypriati an with that of E;gypt„aod the East; uid nKtiltoiu astopg 
other dungs the peculiar pottery whidi he aitrilmieir m Kypm«, bat which 
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Reviews and Noii€4S. 


Foiher de Tjm hto Jmcetl to th< Hiulti:*, in whom, we iray 

add. we have fWiiced among lihr. Richk r'f illuatmlion^ (ftutucs with 

the eldique Mongol eyes, that wnold »how an early wUhr^t in Syria and 
Ada Minor of a moc to which some have traced the Hittitea. Hf- Rithtei 
further ttiulta of Ws diacovoHes; and while wn congratulate him 
• Oft hu splendid book* which b as interesting to ilic Biblical ichojar « U 1 » 
to ihfi Hellenist, and e^ascially to the ilmhteologist, shall lot* wrih 
ctgirmm for the c«miletion of iil* work. 

SI fluddim Chariia <>f Athra edited by K B- t.owet,L, M.A. 

fOrfordt The aaiendon Press, 1893 i kn^n only 

from three eofnes of a tnanusciipt whiidi ta iiukoctssible in Sfcpal, It 
was tninslatcd into Chinese early in the fifth ccaiury of our em. whence 
Professor Cowell infers that it then enjoyed a great iqjtitalton among the 
Buddhtns of India, and that the dale of its compontion mtot Ur Emsd at 
liiMt one or two cenmnes earlier. A Thibeton trauslatioti, dating frofti ihe 
seventh or eighth eentmy. and marked by grcai faithfulness to the iwigiwd, 
gi«!S ua a valuaUc meons Of clieckioB fbe modern inanuKrtJrts of the 
poem. A comparLson of the Thibctaa and Chinese versions ahnws that 
tlouk» XV., XVL, XVII. in o«r Sansknt manuscripts do not belong to the 
urigtiial lew nf the Buddha Chortia. I’rofcssiir Cowdi show* that this Cici 
is prohaMy eAplaiaed in two Sftlohit added to the colopbun ot the tnfil 
bonk, in the Cambridge mantucfipl; ilie concluding b : 

—ftnvins ftoaght cvia^iMhere und not fenmd ih^mt hiir hxve bc^rrv 

aiaiir me* tlw fourUienth, fifteenth, ^jttcendi, and S 4 fvcnievnth/ "Pie 
dite DrJbe4cShk)tis* ta a.d. t8i&* and diisy are (o tw? aiinhuied, probably, 
iht! Docotionttl in RajeiidTalAl Mitra^i a'iepjilcse Huddbii^ 

litmtirre." Dnlj tbc ibirteen isaft of the fourteeinh liopk* 
beioh;^ tbewfciTCp *0 AibvagHoibii, S^fofessor t!o^ci3 jxiinis to the Gcici 
thai a peculiar interem AitacheA lo them 1W thetr ittiiKnioiKie in estaLbab- 
tng PcofMOr ftiihltr t iHewi the BUCCtssTul in NoOhtni 

OLftibdal po«iSi 7 a 4 ul irhu^iflr in iHe lawfy cenlunc* <ii our era 
I Ilia ftMuImn^ unltnablc the diytmy which hmsught an<J 

Vikr4rtuiiltttyA to a ficrfod tmly twrJvc agtK ‘fhe /ftijidAa 

fti VC have esnnift lie bitr than rhe thini rentu^ of uirr eta^Jinil tiiAF 
he 4e«tn»l cenliiiitt Earlier; it* ncTErtbdevs #^ntaifa I-fofegw fRowell 
«hcivt, the p^tuiilar ipmUties of siyie irkHUrtcrisiir of ih& poetry of the 
?:^4UisltHt Renan i*nce.“ The parallels betwe^ Ashrifghoaha-fiiul K^i4i» 

I JLttmdm SdtmtAam^} irrr M\ al iniencst, and form* pefbSl»i 

ihe trtost valuahSe pafi of I^tQfessor CowdVa pircfacef An Ijigllsh trarssb 
tiofi of the HmJJAa C*m/w vill ihonly iippcaj in the ^ ^i^acred Books of 
the East ‘ Smtu. 

aj. wfp by I*, SjioHKJiiiAifAitAvASA, 

l^faiinu, 1^91. (t^don : Liaiac and Co,} may nay^ at the ootseL, 
that this teems D thnrvjaghly pinj^icaJ and acciiraie Tioofc. wHl adapted io 
the msedi nf oAtive students^ anfi of the few EuTopetos vho 10 trswi- 

totc fimii KngEfth into die Italbn of Indm/* Tk^ pnniijig is Isett^r ihjm 


/IfTtaes md Noticts, 539, 

h 

* Itudiofi poBtinjc often a. though it «iU leaw ntut-'h to <risir (ot. Tile 
paging, hoKrever {between the two woitU “Dannn" ami Itatnnnble.^') 
ta ileiKtrve, but the author h cnreftd. to point out that no nuttier it 
fflinod between these two wordik The vet; long end riecdlestl; discirmiTt? 
[ntnxluclirtn tu» nme sugge^tiv^ semencea. We learn, not without 
apprehensinn, that '‘wc have aliead)'craned to have «ir communinitKm * 
with ftiends and relmiopis, in Tvfugu, wbenever the alienialire or KitgTiah W 
in tlie least (mssible^ H’e have almogt given up converdng in I'dtigU, 
or at all evenu in tin mixed Telagu, whenever wc meet Englith^nowing 
inenrK" TItif calli w oor nretntir; fl conversation wc ance nver-heanJ in 
A (aihvaytinatton in {tengkl, Said the iirst BaIhj: “.'fjvni Ciurgnu-^/it 

Ao ^His rellow lepliod “ //« / AuMtr 
dfsA* Cmthtitu*hMH katiu ht>ihe F Need we aay that scntimenlji Kkc thh 
do not call up tJtc onmixed atlnuratioit that leaJ eturdy tutriutiten and 
seir-icspcct tulght command. 

*4. Tht a Sanaciit rrilicol Monthly, Anmial sobsenp 

tion, ISe ; |tovt tree. Edited liy Tan 11 it l-laisltt Ktstf and 

publiabed by the CNtentai UniversHf fnnitiitc^ Woking. 

yUjrJa/ft {(Ictoher, r%ah The rantenm of thts numher are: fi ]t A 
part of I he Zrw(wiirn^fr, n nsehit list of doubtful and irregular Sanxkril 
iiei^cn, {a) An inttalrocm of the I^ariif'iasAfmdtttAtJtAanc^nKS Moon- 
garland of ijramRiatical Technicalnies. fj) The conctuding thirty stanzas 
of •fWdrrrr.rjr^jAir/a«/rw, a poem on the goddess Dtugfl *5 foot fif £ii/f- 
mAAaimyttpraAaianam. a farce on the Iroo Age. 

t^idyodays {Norvember; 1^93). Contentst ft) lltB Zrffj^arrwiw, enn- 
tinned (a> A put of the Ah^Mnt .Vd/rwjw, a SanvIntt Am i^oetka, of 
tile jrtifidal school (3) A bii^phy of Pandit Premochandn Tarfai- 
vjgUho, in SaiukriL '*.As a.Sanskrit joumalist,*’ nys the writer, ** we fiad 
our earnest duty to gjwt a biographicnl iketch in Sttnikrit of ibt late }>andit 
I'rutnacbaadto TarfcaviglsNa.'* {4) AdpAiiapnthiramam, a Ddlise of the 
acbijol of •* Unity (AtWtla) of the Vedanta. 

t'ofyii^a (Uecember, ia9aj, Contents t tiitgitriatht, conemued. 

(ay KuHmdhdtrmtafiTtt&intmtitH. (j) Maki*iatyitpar\'«t>ik.ihMmw(, a jonmey 
through the great Fontic (4) f^nfihmAtttdusirtkAant. continued. (jJ 
Alttmidra Stiram., continued. 

yitfyDdaja (January, 1&95I. Cuntenu^ (t} AtmtUat^vhtia, or a di** 
coume on the crisitisce of the soul, by Udayanacharyii, with conunenlaiy. 

(a) A ^tise on of the Vedanta Pbilotophy, (3} Aphorisms 

on Sonskitt rhetoric (4) Rtdos on the use of genders in SamkriL <5^ 
New Veui. (6) Ahramirw/a/r; or a treatise on iJie csbtenoe of Cod, with 
etunmenury. 

The priniiog and press'work being done in India leave much to he 
denred i the scholotship however, it accurate and leliabie: and the whole 
» a very interesting illustiation of the dots of studies which chkHy 
®^ipy the pandits. 

*5- Admma: trr. The Jafaxm Snt EnwiM .lR^or.n. (Long- 

mans and Ca, it9J } fis. fid,) SitsRdwin Afnidd has secufetl so high a 
phtoc fur Mmoclf as the writer of ‘‘The llgiu Of Ada “ that it would seem 
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to lie diflfiftjli writ lot liini lo eva agtin nadi Ihc saui*heights, (iiouBh his * 
imaest Idylt, cntling in ti3g«d.3r, is as perfect in its gentlebes as is his Epic 
in ia snhliiiiTty, In ibe book beftwe ii» tHe naufer b traiwportaJ into the 
o( old Jefnu), and told the tak of tweet, ]iaiient, 6i(hftiJ Adaima, 
luitl of her noble, loving Ijord Wfllaio Watanabe. It is » plaf tn- fonr 
k. Alias, and Rioitv a pmty scene fascinates the itsider S'* he tnrjw juge upon 
(BBe. 1 niay mention the following in Act IIL It b the cekbralKin of 
the Ihcfc poptilar Autumn festival, when alt the folks gather niidcr the 


mauy-eolooied maplc'trces. 


Tike gicdl in thtgiwm ^ mrrnifi* 
lU lie dljJbdti tafiW Ibn 
^1 kli KulindiL -iirM, giMsn untl pwu 

SonrTct nnd |tsit>!il«.r tthstL, nwr,'* 


Adnnna amongst them comes forth siid thus addmsses Iwt attendants: 


** Ot» I luj neaUfl t 1 fon Inif^ tkf rnurdi 
VfkQj gowm wiili Auliuasn'fc dyi^£ 

VfMhe fwfjE^rtn&yna**^ 

Her alccncknld fbUp'w Infer stmlns In prai^mg Spring and StminOT which 
thev lib hf^r like whok scene and many others aie full of c1;Uii:cn and 
dfelkscy, containing *d great hcmity which would be efiTecllve On 

the nage. on whkh tt ii to l>e hnj«3i tht pUra will ^cuily appor 

Tht IV. Act h; icnidsif% sind centra tn Aikiinia^ ^df^iniScc, wbu 
ems ihc fatal ImX of Intngtso initliinictl fqr bar ifhj bf hnflbanil'i di^truc- 
tiwii by the only Mape pcraailde In her cyrji—namely* hir 'd^ilfully cbn- 
crivin;i^ that she ^bmtl br mmdered by ni lsjake imtcail of h!!f hi^l»nd 

/d/f flWtfJSJ in Cmuiknriftffpit^ by raAfiiu Kuuini" 
I tendon: John Murray}* irith Map niid tiiu«tnitui:n3i; t4JU 
It it vtry imidi lo be regreited that lire idle auihcir was not too idle to 
write at all, for with Mr, Mnmj^B own Handbook, the busy travelkT fi> 
Turkey do<A fwa* aiw wani a ^ Dkry * wiiich teaches him what he hs^ to 
iiideant. Arriving at CoodMumopk bj landi tiHt audior inisied the 1>eauty 
of itn icenfcfy as it rkea in teimjcH, wiikh cam only he fully enjoyed ui si 
Kayik bom from the 5he, appOTndy, put bjcradf uiio the hatudi of a 
i ^reek inifeirpreief, and Imbibed from him nil the muconception^ of ordiimcy 
Greeks Tfes^nlmg t^erythitig Ttukbh. I1ie hook, has been made op by 
hhtotkal whkhr hitwerer, do not curieei the >ciTur« at the 

bcginniiigj but ihm are itmk* el the love and nturder of the (me Bnltmn 
thm ate viifc ■* in ** ibe hasty complaifon to whvdi we nrfef. 

ifw *U iByi i^i f^s^m/airrr 

par : J. ft. I5ta$, t^zA Thia leameii 

hnofeipm of the ^k-ole Supcz'ieuTe dn l-rttra of ATgim here grr^ a vtary 
inti,t«itr^ fampHIct iif te one-thfnl of which h tkiFtitcd to tnc&iw 
of Freniii word* adopted bilii the KahHu Unguai^, and of IkdlKn- nri4>^ 
^hik the mhcf two^hittU give on opposte pag^ the Ivahyk spng«a with a 
ircibcinixtated tmtitattoni litto Fnmch. The pan on flei bc roots, K.of 
deqt fJdlologial Inter^l The nnter added by Utc leamed profe*^ are 
chajacltfhtk fd liiv wide mding and ^jnifoanil efodibom 

i5, lit df by I^aol m lUcUL (Paiiiis 

Tr«e and Sltick, ^nl Edilitart.) 
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I Thrt junhw rcminlj^ bxjwv whut he imt^ ahour. We prer«!F, liuwcvcr, 
bi» Aoituing Account of the Auuinomr of the dugs, the fiCKveiigers of 
SmmhiTuI, to ihjit of the iorngoeft^poiitical and lodii)—of wieo, whotn 
assoriatJoo irith Ktnutpoans pppenn lo have dqui%xHi of ibc dljnMtF whiirh 
used t!oiu!c:oinpB.n>’e%ien Oriental tHob ‘Jtiose wtio wish to know what pooA 
behind ibe scene* of ifae Torfcisb Capital, cannot do better thjin pertue the- 
pages of this book. I'aul dc Rq^l.i, however, renders jtiaiice to the 
** trw Turk/ than whotn we ouiselt'cs haw seen fifwtrr bcUcr. ^pocunens of 
piety, lionc=aly nnd c^^adty for Comiuintiii—^tnesa the €onfiltX»tT 
Sfffvuiw before nflJ ^rtet, \t$ emwiciiiatjon ftotn Ttwltwh nde, 

19. /^Miare i> bf G. 

(liCmdort.' FiiUcf Unwind 

The Ksyin^ uf Difmjatut ffalkintosuts with to thr KtruATrarN* 

ruuticly ttujl thej nrr unlike Anf nati<ifi u r^gtiJtb Ujiguiigc Mtcl 

ru3t(3tn[^ 4iill ltdeb is faf ai the langiis^a-b ouncemed;^ F'mf. KraLFi- 
discaiTEryi however, of an l^tru^n " Elnncn hpi^Krk • foldird irmtid 4 tBunTHijr 
In an E^^mn toml^ mny give rcojKiriable ha^pe th,i^jhe time ii nm far 
distant when important eluti^ to ihe ulrirnate deqiphcftnent oi the 
wilt be aviniibti^ Did Emma wa£ i venmbi^ hnme'of nngnry And divina- 
tiDiL Spifiu amt ghoem playett a pronnneat ui t\\e ELrii^can rdlgioii. 
In the /iifr Hfirffiri We frequefitlv juiset (he word ‘^tlizithii —a glwHl— 
which h one of the few Eirnscaw word* ihat can be traiuiiitciL (5w 
Kmlh die Rttii skrshrii \f iin>irnhirif^^^p dgnimci Xottonail VI 
rS^.) Ji ii Mr. Ldand^ii nn^rii Ui (uve Jm'Dicd tiunx yean oi untiring 
fcscofch to rius taik nf thravubg light cm iht old icirginn and vnrtciy which 
ts still jiive imnitg the peauntry nf tlicr TUKan ntoUiitttins^ T^i^ author 1 
lemarkabl:^ gift for dhitLig ihe icoctfi of the laLth ** Iran hit in/nr- 
manfst whn ippcat to hnitl it in even grciicr itrtcTirtice than they do the 
taints uf thuir churrhc^ renders him pi^-cminefilly sooCessfiJ in these and 
■imilar refcairbes; la much of th lb; ttmnge tru-htronvl creed iion the rage 
of dying pot Mr. l^etancTs ^bour^ vm moft opporntite find cnir 

tfuinks. Jf apiKits thii EhiK Ktutscin wiitbr.nLft- '^str^eria^—llnju|;h 
l&is duin vital might be tamed a liithi, k certiiLiily scunirthing more than 1 
tncre ^ysttm of sorc^: \fn Lctand Jioa even redkcov'eecd tbe oaniirf of 
ilie ofd Elmscftfi god^ such as Tinla or JbplieT^ Fallaii nr JBaccfi»ti and 
Toaim# or TiumM (Mcirurv) as wc rctul ihriti on Uie Etruscun miming and 
abundant proof k prodiiwl tltot ihr&c ajidcnt deitb* in the 

memories of the ruscan peiunlry^ The i>ia» of maieiial ironected by the 
authoff tsonvising of invixaiianx kgerids^ frieaiitAric^ and the like, 
Tiqnntluccd in the- nrigittal Italian and in tTUinliiriofi, t% mtly .titncmding. 
Mr. I.dandV statetnent ihal the ctifhculUev of ‘' otractli^'' witchcrafe from 
the Italiitri fai lorpcus those he cipaicnccd in coUecting vuluzmrs 

ftf Iblk-lofe among very nrticent Red Emthmi^ and neserve^d Knirtanyv** ti 
fnJIf cteditCE;l by- civ; we have gochl teiMifi not to doiitw it- 
The dktinguiihcd cOanpikrs docriptincUi anct qnPtatimK leave the 
impressraD of being doived front -oiigintil voutoea jncl in the pre|]arAtM)n of 
the wodc he busd mnreavcf Ibcr aib'antage ol advlcie £ruin Semture Cbm- 
poreCti, one q£ the ['feoceat living italiaq vcholira. Ta luc^ftr frenn rite 
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com mans,* notes and exifbnfltoiy passaa^^ geneiallF, Wt. i ^and n I 
thottHiKhly icimaifiiBl *itb tl>fi existing Kteraiiin; on itit subj^ of Rirara. 
in Uiin. Iwliiin. Gemna iuid English. Ttw: only ihing which we do n« 
like in tbe boot ttt (he illtsstrtuioQsof ancient monmotuitft of fifinres ; .tiniy 
are 3D coreKsaly done « JCtHiilly to gt%i: the imiuession of lieSng Tcpaxitlut 
tinns from clumsy fcfgeriea. 


OUR LlBRARy TABIX 

\Vt Iteji [o icknowledgB urilh ihnelta the receipt of: (• /"w/ah?, Madame 

Elodic I. Nltjatimdi (Lorwlgar 1 %U^, I.tij. 2. f 

ifWrm Siri^m^ hy iiit? Kme tilhofWi ^^LiaadoB.W, TweedifeJ. S- 
irtr GiSfUs^rki^ r» IViin. 4 ' ^ 

fani 3- 7 'Ai JiVTiw {liWstcrmd Sonl^ I/incloiiJ. 

6. Zy^jT dirntn^an yffT/rff*i/ P/iiMtsgj? QuHni flojikifrft UmnnUy Prftss^ 
Bftston, U.S.). I- /4i Oriftki Gi/y^nfirV^i {Konic)* & (TT«c^p>iiral 

PubtishLi]^ CoiBiHJiy, London k Ov Aida/M M 

(EdmbuqjbV 10. JoarS^m An/i^aaHm (S p. Chisgo, 
U,£)p II- ^ (London). /-^ Jlulifirv 

Si^^HU4im (Pttfw). ij- Siiffiii U.S4 ^ Amencan Joiimul of 

EHtitral and dlumtal Rtseaidir Ar (Pans), Z'ilf 

f^/ A fit l|L(Miiioa)^ i 6 . Ginir&ie (Bnissds). 

17. Tun^ /'A' (E. J/BAO, LuydenjL tS. /UiUfUtms nf /A/ 

S^n/ty </ Arw. ly 0/tni^ (WiatungtoTi aitd New Yotk* U S.). 

40, Z'Ae//Twnfif/^yfAr (Simla, i^dU'^ ii. TJti 

AfUfiivtarj ifiTOm' tf/ (Ntnf VodSi L\Ss)a Z^-f 

Ofn^fit Qtam^n, bj K. N, Cm, LLIL U^cniwd: S. Ainiici and Sm), 


We T\4p^ that owing to want of q>oce we are obliged 10 postpone ttw 
fottowing julidcf ? 

A Ed^rikCS. (laLc of that Bombay Council): “A ireply *o Sir \\\ Wed- 
deibum'a anide m * Rn$$irLQja^ CHfkiaU™ itt Itulia,* 

F. Ongky - HtslciTy of Pioui Fdtindationa in tbe Ottoman 

Dominiottb-'^ 

Hia Exc. died. Mijatovireh: '* A chapter iit tbe Hbicifj of Britiib {loUcy 
in the Balkan PoniruruJa." 

A. H, Ellies “ Tbe Ainascw and otber inttRjsdng nrtktiea. 

We &Uf> trmt 10 be ablt to gtt% in an early issue^ an iiitfstrated btEtaty d" 
ih£ SbuHt Manuraclitre ^nd ita Alpliabcts^ of Grxco-Buddhistic Scnlptuim, 
imii of tbe vanoEiB classes Falfir^ and oiher rerigious waudeteisi or aquallefii 
in India and CeDna] Aiik^ ns aoou as Uie iilu^tmlious to aa:am[iarty the 
leit can be tqiiodiictd _ _ 



For «rrctaL iasoes past «e Hai^c bnn obhgod tn order to do loatttc to 
Current tc^pica and inqumes, to Increase the usual number of pages of diia 
Review (444 to 340) to 571 pages (as In ihia inmir)^^irtfirTr boweverp 
h a hmii to ibe space st om dispo^ we me oj^SrilAciiJmpelled (a 
postpone the pi^catiott of artidca bi bnpffltUnt^ilS^ 
imnirdiiildy publisHeA^Eo^ 
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